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lEGI^TIVE ASMip^Y. 

Thursday, 18ih February, 1932. 


•The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Houm 
B leven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Under 
Standing Order 80 (1) of the Legislative Assembly Standing Orders, I have 
to appoint a Committee on Petitions. I have therefore to announce that 
the following Honourable Members will form the Committee: 

Mr. Arthur Moore, 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy, 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda,' and 
Mr. B. Sitaramaraju. 

According to the provisions of the Standing Orders, the Deputy Presi* 
dent, Mr. R. K. ShanmfiShaHrif Chetty, ^ill be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Leader of the House) : With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course of 
Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 22nd. On that 
day the order of business will be : 

(1) motions to take into consideratx)n and pass the Wire \nd Wire 

Nail Industry (Protection) Bill; 

(2) a motion to circulate the Bill further to amend the Workmen *8 

(yompensation Act, 1923, which was introduced by the Hon- 
ourable* Sir Joseph Bhore yesterday; 

(3) a Resolution which stands in my name dealing with import 

duties on galvanized iron, steel pipes and sheets; 

(4) a Resolution which stands in the name of the Honourable Sir 

Joseph Bhore dealing with the Draft Convention of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference concerning hours of work 
in coal mines. 

On Tuesday, the first legislative business will be motions to take into 
conspderation and pass the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill. 
Thereafter any business not concluded on Monday, will be taken up, and 
6nally, if any time is available, the debate on the motion that the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee be taken into consideration will be 
b,egun. 

On Wedtfesday, any business left over from Tuesday 's List will be 
taken in the ord^r in which it stood on that list. 

For Thursday, we are asking a direction from the Governor General to 
present the Railway Budget. If any business remains over from the 
previous day's list, it will be taken after the presentation of the Railway 
Budget. At’ present it is not proposed that the House should sit on Friday 
or Saturday. 
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Hr. B. K. Chetty ($alem and Coimbatore cum North 

Arcot: Non>Muhammadaii Rural): Mri President, with your permission I 
would like to make a suggestion in regard to the procedure as to the 
agenda for to-day. As our Standing Orders stand at present, in the ballot 
Bills which have already been introduced and with reference to- which 
motions for circulation or consideration by the Select Committee have{ 
been given get priority over motions for leave to introduce the Bill. Now, 
this Standing Order works as a great hardship in the case of Members who 
want leave to introduce their Bills. The practical consequence 
of this is that if any one does not get a chance of introducing 
a Bill in the beginning of the session, he practically does not* 
get a chance for three years. I propose, Sir, to give notice 
of a suitable amendment to our Standing Orders to rectify this grievance,, 
but in the Tnenntime, [ would with your permission move that in tLe 
Agenda for to-day items Nos. 7 to 66, which comprise motions for leave 
to introduce Bills, may be" taken up in that order first, and after these 
are disposed of, items Nos. 1 to 6 may be taken in that order. I have 
got the permission of Honourable Members in whose name items 1 to 6 
stand in the Agenda paper, and if .you, Sir, agree to this suggestion, and 
if the House would agree, I would like that this procedure be adopted 
to-day. 

.• I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
lias repeatedly stated that with practically the unanimous consent of the 
House such variations in procedure can be allowed. The Chair sees 
no objection to the suggestion which has been made, but wishes to know 
whether there is practical unanimity in the House, in favour of the sug- 
gestion. Is there any objection to the course suggested by the Deputy 
President being adopted for to-day's procedure? 


« The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I do not rise to object, but there 
are one or two remarks I should like to make. In the first place, so long 
as the Standing Orders remain in their present form, nothing that is done 
to-day could of course debar any Member of the House, whether a Mem- 
ber of Government or not, from raising an objection if on any subsequent 
occasion it was intended to follow the same procedure. That, I think, is 
clear. In the second place, 1 should like it to be understood that at 
this stage Oovemmeni are not expressing any opinion whatsoever on the 
suggestion that the Standing Order ought to be amended. That will be 
considered at the proper time if a motion is brought forward. Subject 
to these two remarks I do not propose to offer any objection. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
has made it clear repeatedly that any change of procedure, as proposed 
on the present occasion, will only be accepted by the Chair if there is 
a practical unanimity in the whole House. That is the answer to the 
first point made by the Leader of the House. As regards the second 
point, it is clearly open to the Honourable House to consider any mbtiong 
for the amendment of the Standing Orders which may be brought 
forward and to take such attitude in regard to them as they may deem 
proper. I take it that there is no objection. I will therefore accept the 
procedure suggested by the Deputy President. 



THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Six Harl Sinj^ Ooux (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan): I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. Honourable Members who have got a 
copy of this Bill before them will find that there are 54 signatures append- 
ed to this Bill. That shows at once the strength of feeling on this side 
of the House in favour of this Bill. I know that this Bill is defective . in 
its drafting. I would ask the Honourable occupants of the Treasury 
Benches to assist us in putting it in proper shape. The object of this 
Bill is to provide for a judicial control of the assessment of income-tax 
and that is a principle upon which I think there would be no difference 
of oj^nion between ourselves and the Honourable Members on the other 
side of the House. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Haxi Singh Oour: I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN ‘^KHADDAR^' (NAME PROTECTION) BILL. 

Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cuw Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): I move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of the names '‘Kh^dar” and *'Khadi” used as trade descriptions 
of cloth spun and woven by hand in India. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN COASTAL TRAFFIC (RESERVATIO?!) BILL. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to reserve the 
Coastal Traffic of India to Indian Vessels. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I introduce the Bill: 


THE HINDU UNTOUCHABLE CASTES (REMOVAL OF DISABILI- 
TIES) BILL. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: N6n-Muhammad^ Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to remove disabilities affecting the untouchable castes of 
the Hindu community. It has been represented to me. Sir, by some of 

a2 
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[Mr. B. K. Shanmukhiun Ghetty.] 

my friends, that the Bill does not go far enough. My object in intro* 
dueling this Bill is to give an opportunity to this Bouse to rectify ra great 
blpt that now rests on Hindu society. I do not propose in the later 
stages to make any attempt to hurry through this measure. I propose to 
move speh a motion as would give ample opportunity to this House to 
record its opinion on the subject. Sir, I move. 

,Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eurai): Sir, I oppose the introduction of the Bill because 
it is based upon a fundamental misconception of the rights of the so- 
called untouchable castes. With regard to the principle of the Bill, I 
have nothing more to say now; with regard to the rest of the BiU, I 
reserve my remarks for the further stages. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill to remove disabilities affecting the- 
untouchable castes of the Hindu community/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohettjr: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


tBe prevention of dedication of devadasis bill. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham CRietty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North* 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, T beg to move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to prevent the dedication of women to service in Hindu 
Temples in British India. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mt. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


Sir Hugh Oocke (Bombay : European) : I rise to a point of order, 
Sir. ^ Mr. Chetty mentioned that he had got the permission of the Mem- 
bers who had the first six motions on the paper that these should stand 
over till the other subsequent motions were got through, and on that 
ground yop allowed these introductions to proceed. I do not know 
whether Members who have got Bills to introduce had notice of this. It 
seems to me very unfair that certain Members should not be able to intro- 
duce their Bills because they did not know that a new procedure was going 
to be adopted. I was about to rise just now to suggest that these Mem- 
bers shjbuld have notice of this new procedure, but perhaps all the intro- 
ducers of the Bills have been notified. Whether that is so or not I do 
not know. 

Mr. Plresident (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): The Chair 
recognizes the force of the point which the Honourable Member ^as made. 
At the same time the Chair wishes to emphasise the fact that it is the 
duty of all Honourable Members of this Assembly to be present in their 
seats -when the Assernbly is sitting (Hear, hear). It has been a matter 
of regret to the Chair that the attendance has been so poor on many 
occasions. 



THE HINDU INHERITANCE (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Sir Earl Singh Oou (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non*Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance. I need hardly remind the House that this 
subject has also been exercising the minds of several Honourable Members 
And that is my excuse for introducing this Bill. I do not claim that I 
have exhausted the list of all the possible heirs who deserve a high place 
in the catena of the Hindu order of inheritance, but this will go some 
way towards mitigating a glaring defect in Hindu law. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"‘‘That leave be granted to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inherit- 
ance.’* 

Ba]a Bahadur O. Krishnamacbariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non< 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to oppose the introduction of the Bill . . . 

lb* Preaidant: The Honourable Member can say *‘No’* when the 
question is put. 

The question is: 

**That leave l)e granted to introduce a Bill to amend the Hindu Law of Inhert 
tance.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Ck>ur: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, I beg to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 
1929. This Bill has been designed with a view not to repeal the Act but 
to obviate certain difficulties which have arisen or may arise hereafter, as 
has been explained in my Statement of Objects and Reasons. Sir, I have 
nothing further to add at this stage. T move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (REPEALING) BILL. 

Khxn Bahadur Ea]i Wajihuddln (Cities of the United Provinces:! 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Child Marriage Restnunt Act, 1929. 

( my 
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Sir Hari Singli Ckmr ^Central ProvinceB Hindi DivisionB : Non-M uham* 
madan) : Sir, I oppose toe motion. 

Kr. President: The question is: 


"That Jeave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal the Child Marriage Restraiitt 
Act, 1929.” 


The motion was adopted. 

Khan Bahadur Hajl Wa]ihuddin: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I beg to move for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898. I have given my reasons for amending the various sections of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in my Statement of Objects and Reasons. Sir, 
I move. 

The motion was adoptedt. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CfflLD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Ba|a Bahadur O. Kriahnamaehariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929. 

The motion was adopted. 

Baja Bahadnr O. Kriahnamaehariar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddln (Cities of the United Provinces . 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, for certain, purposes. 

The motion was adopted. 

^■han Bahadur Ea}i Wajihuddin: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



-} > 


THE INDIAN TRUSTS (AMENDMENT) BILL: 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill further to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, for a certain 
purpose. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I beg to move for leavo 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I beg to move for leaye 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1906. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, I introduce the. Bill. 


THE INDIAN TRUSTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Seth Ebtji AMoola Haroon (Sind : Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the law relating to 
Private Trusts and Trustees. 

The motion was adopted. 

Seth Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE (AMENDMENT) REPEALING BILL. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leavo to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Special Marriage (Amendment) Act, 1923. 

The motion was adopted. 

‘Baja Bahadur G. BIriahnamadiariar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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lEr* B. Dm (Orissa Division : Non*M)ibammadan) : I shall be grateful, 
fiir, if I am allowed to introduce my Bills. I am sorry I was not in my 
seat when my name was called. 

■ Hr, Preside&t (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : I am afraid 
I cannot allow the Honourable Member to introduce his Bills now. 

Mr. B. Dm: Sir, may I point out that this has never been the practice 
of the House. 

Mr. President: Order^ order. I have already given my ruling. The 
Honourable Member can give notice and take his chance at the next 
opportunity. ^ 


THE HINDU MAREIAGES DISSOLUTION BILL— 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the further considera- 
tion of the motion moved by Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamacbariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I had given notice of a motion that the Bill 
he re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon a second time. 

I think I ought to explain that that motion was given after discussion with 
my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour and' a6 the motion has already 
been moved by my friend Mr. Raju, it is no use my M^earying the House 
again. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : You cannot 
repeat it. 

Baja Bahadur G. KrishnamacharUur: Very well, Sir. Another motion 
soi which I had given notice 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : If my learned friend is going to move for the re-circulation of 
the Bill, T will accept his motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : That amend- 
ment has already been moved. Therefore he cannot move it again. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The object of Sir Hari Singh Gour is 
to intimate to the House that he accepts that motion with a view to cut 
short the discussion, if necessary. 

Mr. President: Four Honourable Members have given notice of a 
further amendment and Raja Bahadur Krishnamacbariar is one of them. 
The Honourable Member has intimated his intention of accepting the 
airiendment for re-circulation. That is quite sufficient. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishliamadiariar: Sir, so far ^ the motioiv to re- 
circulate the Bill is concerned, it is perfectly true that at one time I h^ 
agreed that It would be the better course. But now I find that th^ is 
absolutely no use in wasting the tibad of the House now by 
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keeping the Bill alive. The Bill has absulutoly no life, and it is practically 
now gasping for its last breath. Besides, tlie view, point which I have the 
honour to represent in this House has not been placed on the record and 
I mean therefore to oppose the original motion. With regard to the other 
motion of which I have given notice along with three other Members, I 
at any rate do not propose to move it. Therefore, Sir, with your permis- 
sion I shall state the grounds of my objection to this Bill. 

Pour years ago my Honourable friend introduced this Bill and after 
some discussion it was withdrawn by him. It is however necessary for 
me to refer to certain incidents that happened at that time in order to 
sljpw how the present Bill is absolutely out of pl.ice, and so far as the 
circumstances in w’hich it has now' ^en introduced are concerned, there 
has been no change since the last Bill was allowed to be withdrawn. At 
that time when he introduced his Bill, the late Lala Lajpat Rai put a 
'question to him. “My friend says, the Bill is intended to remove certain 
doubts regarding dissolution of marriage among persons professing the 
Hindu religion. Has he shown where the doubt is?“ The same question 
now’ arises, he has not shown where the doubt is. Except what the Bill 
says, and except for the speech made by the Honourable the Mover of 
the Bill, it would be found that there is absolutely no doubt in the Hindu 
Law, at any rate from his standpoint, so far as this question is concerned. 
The old law -givers according to him, specifically stated that this has been 
the Hindu Law^ for over 3,(X)0 years and consequently there is absolutely 
no doubt so far as the Hindu Law' is concerned. In his reply to the ques- 
tion of Lala Lajpat Bai, my Honourable friend said that there were 
hundreds of cases which had been decided by courts holding that the Hindu 
Law, as it existed at present, did .not give matrimonial jurisdiction to 
courts in respect of disputes between Hindus, and consequently he pro- 
posed to remove that defect. Now, his statement on that point in the 
Objects and Reasons given in this Bill only repeats the position that, so 
far as the Hindu Law is concerned there is no doubt about the right but 
that it is absolutely silent as regards the matrimonial jurisdiction. The 
result of it is that if ray friend w’anted to make provision for that, he ought 
really to have brought in a Bill to supplement the Hindu law’ as he under- 
stands it by giving courts matrimonial jurisdiction. Rut this he does not 
do. Upon the merits of the Bill the late Lala Lajpat Rai, who claimed 
and T think justly claimed to he even a greater social reformer, opposed 
this Bill on the ground that this sort of piecemeal legislation in respect 
x)f Hindu hnv, without considering how’ it w’ould affect the other relations, 
would be ill-advised, and that my Honourable friend’s eloquence was mis- 
placed. Having said that, he suggested that this Bill should b(‘ wath- 
draw'n and that another Bill should be, if necessary, brought forward later 
on. Accepting that suggestion, mv Honourable friend said at that time : 
“My Honourable friend is perfectly right that the time is not vet ripe 
and because that time is not yet ripe, I take his advice and I will renew 
this measiiH on a more propitious occasion”. That withdrawal was 
allowed by this House. The position then was that an attempt w’as made 
frankly find directly to attack, the Hindu law in relation to marriages and 
the motion w’as opposed and eventually withdrawn, upon the ground that 
the time was not then ripe. Pour years later he has simplv copied out 
the same Bill and has introduced it. May I respectfully ask him how the 
^ime wiich was then uiiripe has ripened now and how this .is a better 
obcaaioh than the former one in order to introduce this Bill? So«fiu* 
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I have been able to understand his speech, he has not given reasons or 
the facts upon which he has come to the conclusion that the time is 
ripe for introducing this Bill. On the contrary, if the attitude of tha 
House which was evidenced by the incident of last Saturday is to be judged, 
as the proper state of mind in which this House is with reference to this 
Bill, not only is the time not ripe yet but the House is not at all prepared 
to give my friend any occasion to waste its time any more in discussing 
this Bill. Consequently so far as the time is concerned, the present 
seems to be even more unripe than the former occasion. I have read and. 
tried to understand the speech which my Honourable friend delivered 
the other day in moving his motion to refer the Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee. I have not been able to understand why ho has again persisted, 
in bringing forward a Bill only providing a thing which according to him 
is absolutely clear but failed to provide for the lacunae which according 
to him exists in the Hindu law. He says he does not merely ask for a 
processual law but that he wants to have it declared that for the reasons 
stated by him a marriage may be dissolved or declared null and void. 
He has referred with great triumph to the Baroda Act which shows a 
great deal of progress made in the Indian States as compared with British 
India. I shall have to say later something in detail about that, but ott 
the present occasion I shall invite the attention of the House to Uie fact 
that the Baroda Act has got between 40 and 60 sections and it gives 
elaborate detail as to what has got to be done when you want nullity of 
marriage, dissolution of marriage or judicial separation. That Act provides 
elaborate details as to what the party who wants relief from a court 
should do before he can get that relief. My Honourable friend. Sir Harr 
Singh Gour, forgets all that. Supposing the Bill is passed what is tho 
remedy for the wife, what is the remedy for the children? 


An Honourable Member: That will be supplied by the Select Com- 
mitteo. 

Baja Bahadur G. Kriabnamachariar: I have been hearing for some days 
in connection with these Bills that every imbecile attempt to introduce 
legislation is justified by the fact that the lacunae should be rectified by 
the Select Committee. That is not the rule. The rule is that in the 
second reading, the principle should be absolutely and finally decided. 
So far as I can see, once in the second reading the principle is admitted, 
the only opportunity that Honourable Members will have to get the Bill 
rejected is when the motion for third reading that the Bill be passed is 
made either as amended or not amended. The Select Committee has 
absolutely no right, for instance, to say what shall be the procedure, when 
you yourself do not want to say what the procedure is. If you say that 
the procedure shall he of a certain kind the Select Committee may for 
instance say that there is contradiction between that and another Act 
and they may so adjust the two that one may oo-ordinate with the other. 
It is a mere irregularity or a drafting mistake which would bring into 
existence unworkable conditions and this can be rectified by the Select 
Committee If you decide upon -the principle that divorce is allowed 
under the Hindu law. you cannot place upon the heads of the gentlemen 
composing the Select Committee , to decide what, shall or shall not be the 
'proi^fliire to give effect to that principle. That is not the law and that is 
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not the procedure; that is not, so. far as I . can understand it, the manner 
in which legislatioi^ should be introduced. And no one knows that better 
than my Honotirable friend Dr. Gour, and consequently it is that he said 
in his speech that he was not asking for a processual law. Having said' 
that how can the Select Committee sit down and make it up for him? 
Consequently, Sir, the position is this. He introduced a Bill four years 
ago in order to declare what according to him is perfectly clear according 
to Hindu law. He said there was a defect in the Indian law; that defect 
has not been attempted to be rectified by him. He again wants the same 
declaration and how, 1 respectfully ask, is the time ripe so far as thia 
legislation is concerned? He has not been able to show that. 

» Then, Sir, he says, — ^probably I have not been able to understand the* 
language or the idea underlying it, — ^but he says: 

*‘T wish to point out to Honourable Members that even within the narrow 
ronfinefl of customs), and custom so well recognised as it is in the case of the 
Sudras, the courts give decisions bjised on the facts in each individual case, and it 
a notorious fact — a fact which has been recognised, as I have said, in the numerous 
decision of the various courts — that if a party goes to court for a declaration that the 
marriage of the parties has been dissolved under the customary law and by the caste 
Panchayat, the court still demands evidence the quantum of which naturally depends 
npon the caste of the parties.** 

T do not know exactly what the grievance ia. He says that if the- 
caste panchayat Jiccording to existing custom dissolves a marriage, the 
person who wants to enforce the relief through the court is told by the 
court to bring some evidence; in other words, without producing evidence- 
you cannot get the relief that you want. Is it the idea that ivhen this 
Act is passed the court will be entitled to pass an order without any 
evidence whatsoever. You have still got to produce evidence of impotency ; 
.you have still got to produce evidence of the two other factors that would 
enable a woman to obtain a divorce; and consequently I do not understand 
what it is that the Honourable Member wants or what are the defects in 
the existing law about which he complains. 

Sir, that is the position, and if the speech of my Honourable friend 
on the present occasion be read, you find it is a jumble of irrelevance, and 
ill-considered and ill-digested arguments which do not go to support tho 
position that he wanted to make. 

Now, Sir, so much with reference to what he wants this House to do. 
Now, as regards the subject-matter of the Bill itself it is, us he frankly 
admitted, an interference with the Hindu law of marriage. Now, Sir, 
according to the authorities, according to the view of the Government 
which they have been liolding from the earliest times, among Hindus 
marriage and religion are two w’ords which mean the same thing. The 
idea has been pressed by the Government of India whenever a question 
relating to Hindu marriage arose. As to the policy which Government 
follows in dealing with a Bill of this nature and which the present Law 
Member repeated only the cither day, it has been going on without a 
change from the very earliest times, namely, from the year 1872. That 
policy and principle of the Government of India is not to interfere with 
the present laws and customs of the different peoples of India unless they 
.have very strong and conclusive evidence that the change is desired by 
the people who are affected. That, Sir, was laid down by Mr. Jenkins, 
sometime Home Member, of the government of India, in.conneption with 
a Bill that was attempted to be' introduced to amend the Act of 1^2 and* 
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lihe same has been from time to time repeated by every Honourable 
hfember who represented the Government of India whenever such a Bill 
WM introduced. 

Now, I shall come to the point whether there is a demand for this legis- 
lation. Who demands that this legislation should be brought into existence? 
It is a pity that my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who tegan very well in. 
stating the entire absence of any demand on behalf of the so-called discon- 
tented wives and widows did not unfortunately pursue the subjects. Has 
my friend got any evidence before liim that there is a demand, a real 
demand, an honest demand, about this? No. He has not produced any. 
evidence, but on the contrary he regretted the fact of the Bill' having been 
sent for opinion to mere men and that the women 'had no chance to give 
expression of their opinion. You will find in the notice of motion that stood 
in my name for re-circulation that I have at my friend's suggestion specially 
said “eliciting the opinion especially of women." 

An Amoarabie Hembar: Of girls in schools and colleges? 

Ba]a Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I cannot say whether my Honour- 
able friend, by oversight or mistake or by forgetfulness failed to notice the 
fact that the most important ladies* association in Western India, an associa- 
tion whose opinion was flourished in our face when the previous Bill was 
being discussed, have given it as their opinion — sprinted along with the other 
opinions — that this Bill was not wanted and that it will create great mis- 
-ohief among the Hindus, and that they cannot support the Bill for dissolu- 
tion of Hindu marriages by Sir Hari Singh Gour. It cannot therefore be 
said that women’s associations were not invited to give their opinions. 
’Their opinions were received ; but as the saying goes, you con merely take 
a horse to the water — you cannot make him drink: you can ask them for 
their opinions ; and when they recorded their opinions the result was against 
my friend. 

In addition to that, who wants this legislation? My question is, “Who 
has made this demand for this legislation?" It is a libel on the race which 
produced a Sita or a Savitri that its modern representatives should claim 
to be freed from what their Holy Shastras teach them to be an irrevocable 
union for a contingency which they know is caused by their own karma. 
With very few unfortunato and obstinate exceptions, the Hindu wife regards 
her husband as the incantation of Vishnu, is quite content with her lot and 
would never utter a word against her lord, whatever other moral, social or 
physical defects may exist among Hindus. 

As pointed out by Mr. Justice Manmathanath Mukerjea: 

“It cannot he gainsaid that ninth of the happinesa that exists in Hindu homes 
U due to the oomreption which the Hindu wife fondly entertains of her spiritual 
union with her hushand. A Hindu wife scarcely thinks of a declaration as to the 
invalidity of her marriage or a decree for its dissolution. The tie, to her concep- 
tion, is knit by Ood and is indissohihle. To introduce an idea based on principles o£ 
• contract, which are entirely foreign to the conception of Hindu marriage, will he to 
destroy the peace and happiness of many a home and will brjng incalculable sufier- 
ing to the offsprings. It is true that there are cases in which the Hindu wife has 
to miffer, but they are few and far between. Once the door is opened, all the deplor- 
able consequences that divorce laws have brought in their train in other countries 
will qppear in society, and the sociqty will be altogether pndermip^.** 

Wtat apg from? 
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Ba{A Bshftdiir O. Brlihnamaclmglig ; I oannot give the page: I have 

es^traoted these quotations and had them typed out, from &e opinion ol 
Mr. Justice Manmathanath Mukherjea. 

If I had the time .... 

Honourable Members: Go on: this is a Bill, not a Besolution. 

Baja Babadur O. Krlshnamachariar : 1 do not want to waste the time 
of the House. If 1 had the time I could quote from the Shastras to 
prove the indissolubility of marriage and how, even in the face of those 
untold sufferings that my friend has tried to depict in his speech, no- 
Hindu wife, if she is worth the name, ever speaks of any grievance at 
|ill against her Lord : after having lived a married life for a long time, 
owing to certain bodily infirmities, a Hindu wife will not want to separate* 
frotn her husband and abandon her home and want to go and live apart 
in order to procreate and beget children. That is not the ideal of a Hindu 
wife; that has no foundation in our dharma; and my friend who, being 
obsessed with a desire to reform the Hindu society, and with a passion 
to relieve the social side in the Hindu society from its religious trammels, 
has unfortunately painted to himself conditions which do not exist except- 
in his own imagination and tried to make a law which is . already clear 
and omits to do what lie says ought to be done in order to give efect to- 
that law. Leaving these people alone, do the other members of the 
Hindu community want it? Tt has been observed by them that it is 
a dangerous innovation which would subvert Hindu society and that it 
would open a wide, door to unnecessary, scandalous and expensive litiga- 
tion and make unscrupulous women rush to court at the instigation of 
undesirable persons to prove that their husbands were impotent or imbe- 
cile. Above all, even the society known as the Ary a Samaj do not support 
the Bill. The President of the Arya Samaj at Campbellpiir has recorded 
his opinion that: 

'*The Bill proposed is not a sound one and is not helpful in ameliorating the state 
of the Hindu Society, but on the other hand, it vrill have a very damaging akid 
destructive effect in increasing in the majority of cases unnecessary litigation which 
is quite undesirable for a poor country like India.*’ 

Those ’are some of the opinions that my friend obtained upon his Bill 
of 1928; and if you analyse the opinions you find that there is not even 
10 per cent, in favour, all the rest being against his Bill. Men with 
different ideas of social organism have all joined and opposed his Bill, 
aiid government after government have said that it is a dangerous inno- 
vation and that unless the community wants it such a piece of legisla- 
tion ought not to be undertaken. 

Under those circumstances I would respectfully draw my friend’s 
attention to the remarks made by the present Law Member in very elo- 
quent terms in connection with another Bill of his which this House 
threw out, and ask him to withdraw this Bill and wait for another riper 
opportunity when the House will not disappoint him by failing to make 
up a quorum and then take his chance. The Law Member stated : 

' “So far as th» majority communities are concerned, there are two very ancient, 
systems of law. These systems of law, the Hindu and the Moslem systems, have 
preserved the Hindu society and the Moslem society through all these centuries. Do 
not play with these systems of laws by bringing forward this sort of piece-meal legis- 
lation. It is destructive of the whole structure which has preserved these societies 
fbr ail ' these long centuries. It onderinines the very ' foundations xnpeti which these- 
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social institutions arii based, and the institution ot. marnage is one of tne tunda* 
mental bases of tliat foundation. Sir, I do appeal to this House not play with an 
ancient institution like the institution of marriage.’* 

I cannot put it in more eloquent language and I ask my friend to consider 
those weighty words. 

I cannot put it, Sir, in more eloquent language . and 1 '^'buld ask 
my friend to consider those weighty words and to say 
whether he has got any right, whether he has got 

any mandate from anybody to interfere with those old institutions which 
admittedly have preserved our society such us it exists to-day. when other 
societies which had even come into existence later have ceased to exist 
long ago and whose history has only to be dug up from beneath the 
earth in order to find out how they were living at one time.. In these 
circumstances, I would respectfully submit that the present. Bill should 
not be agreed to by this House. My friend says — ‘"Oh, no, your 

Shastras are all very well, but they don’t help us now", it must bo re- 
membered that these Sliastras came into existence long long ago; they 
simply crystallised the different customs which existed at one time, 
and he says that we have got to adapt ourselves to modern conditions, 
and that ixi the modem world everything progresses. Sir, I am remind- 
ed of a story of an American who went to see the Alps, after a long time 
and he asked the guid« whether the height of the Alps had not gone a 
bit higher than wlien he saw them on his previous visit, and the guide 
said — "Yes, Sir, everything has gone up since the war", likewise every 
thing has got to be changed in order to suit the modern conditions, and 
I have got to adapt myself to that. (Laughter.) I do not want to make 
numerous quotations to prove the . unworthiness of the argument about 
modern conditions about which my friend speaks so highly, but every - 
Member of this House would admit the authority of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as one who at least is interested in the moral welfare of his 
own community if not in that of other communities. I am told that in. 
the whole of Europe these modem conditions prevail, but I have never 
been able to get an exact description as to what these modern conditions 
are, I believe that these modern conditions about which we hear so much 
in this country now-a-days are those which exist in all Western countries 
to which every one has. to conform to if he wants to be called civilised. 
Now, this is what the Archbishop of Canterbury says : Speaking on rescue 
work at the Mansion House, London, the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
reported to have said that: 

“Multitude? of our young people of lioth .sexes, who are 'supposed to be perfectly 
respectable, are indulging Komeiimeis habitually, in a manner which would hav^ 
shamed the men s consciences in the past and brought the most disastrous cohse 
qnences to the girls. ITo deplored the new insidious poison in the relationshif 
of the 36 X 03 as a result of modern devices and discoveries by which over-indulgence i- 
possible without shameful consequences.** * » 

Now, Sir, that is one description of what modem conditions are. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhaminadan 
Bural) : What has this got to do with the Bill ? 

• Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: This has got everything to do 
with the Bill because it is claimed that in order to reform you must reform 
the Bindu society so as to bring it into line with modem conditions 
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which are also said to be the same conditions that the bid Itisliis- laid down 
thousands of years ago. I will now come to what the old Bis.his laid down 
d,Op0 years ago,’ but I shall for the present confine myself to that portion 
of the argument as to what would be the effect if those modem condi- 
tionb are adopted in this cquntr}’. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav: Are you ready to throw away the mandates of the 
old Rishis? 

^la Bahadur O. Krishnamachaiiar: What I am ready to do I shall 
show in a few seconds. But 1 will only refer to and not quote another 
statement of the Archbishop of Salisbury where he has referred in even 
plainer terms to these so-called modern conditions. 

Then, Sir, so far as Baroda and Mysore Durbars are concerned, I am 
afraid in the heat of his enthusiasm my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour in- 
cluded Mysore, Indore and other places where no such Act has so far been 
passed, — ^they may pass such Acts in future, — but there is only one place 
where this Act has been passed, and that is Baroda. I asked the other 
flay if my friend had gone through the proceedings, — if I had offended 
him in any way in the way in which I expressed myself, I am sorry, — 
but if he has not really gone through tho proceedings, — am quite pre- 
pared t-o lend him my proceedings if he has not a copy with him, — do 
not think he will be happy with tho circumstances under which the Baroda 
Bill came into existence. I will tell you only one out of half a dozen 
cases because I am afraid my friends here are getting impatient, but I 
think one is a perfect gem which this House should not miss. After the 
presentation of the Report of the Select Committee an amendment was 
introduced which said that this Act shall not apply to any community 
which does not want it or which has got a conscientious objection. Really 
speaking, it struck, according to the member himself, at the higher castes. 
The President, the Dewan said, — ‘*Oh, I cannot allow this; this has 
already been decided”. By whom? The Council has sat, the amend- 
ment has been accepted as in order, and when it came to be discussed 
you will observe from the proceedings that there was a very strong feeling 
against this Act in the Council .... 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: No, no. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachaiiar: It is no good saying ”No”. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The principle of the Bill having been accepted 
the Members had 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachaiiar: So far as the higlier castes are con- 
cemed, the question has been decided, — that is what, the Dewan ruled, 
— and I hope if my friend here will get a similar ruling from you, Sir, he 
would not grumble. I should be very sorry to be governed in circum- 
stances such as those I have just mentioned by the Act of Bnroda, 
because it is not a proper piece of legislation for us to imitate. Conse- 
quently, this Bill cannot be acceptable to this House on that ground. In 
the first place, it does not give what the Honourable the Mover wants ; in 
the second place, there is no demand; in the third place, conforming to 
inodem conditions it would simply paralyse the Hindu society, and lastly. 
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l&e initfAnftft of Baroda would nols hold good, because it bas been pMsed 
on a somewhat,— I shall ncd sAjfr, high-handed manner, but in a some- 
what undesirable manner. Now, *®r, 1 will pass on to my next azgtt- 
ment that this Legislature should imt and ought not to interfere in a 
matter like this. 1 shall explain now what the position of the Govern- 
ment of India Act in this matter is : 

"Under the Covemment of India Act, the operation of the Legislatures in this 
country was primarily meant for regulating transactions relating to economic ,and 
similar matters of a secular nature, between man and man and community and com- 
munity. In this way it brought under its operation religious sects and communitiea 
having different conceptions of social policy and constitution in some fields of life. 
But this could not be interpreted as authority to operate in the field of religipiia 
sociology." 

As has been observed by a distinguished authority, it is di£Bcult under 
these circumstances for the true Hindu, whose law is based on the Vedas, 
Smrithis and other sacred books and is believed to have a transcendental 
origin, to imagine or agree that it can be changed by the Legislature 
of the country and by the votes of men a good many of whom miety 1k| 
or are in fact non -Hindus or are nominal Hindus without any real faith 
in their religious and social organisation and who, therefore, have no 
proper attitude for judgment from a truly Hindu point of view or have 
otherwise no sufficient sympathy for technical knowledge or mental equip- 
ment for the purpose. Democracy even in its modern sense was never 
meant for the effe(*tuation of radical changes in the socio-religious systems 
of the Hindus or any other community, which takes revelation aa 
embodied in its sacred books as its socio-religious basis”. 

Sir, the recent political outlook of India would have made it dear to 
the House that the idea of introducing reckless changes into the normal 
movement of social events in the ordinary process of time, merely upon 
the hasp of chimerical ideas, has taken possession of the minds of a 
portion of the vocal section of the Hindus themselves, who in many 
instances are without any consistent theory of work and life. This class' 
of Members is anxious to supplant the existing order of things by the aid 
of legislation. Religion and social reconstruction based on fundamental 
Hindu conceptions have no place in their minds. It is absolutely 
necessary therefore that a Legislature consisting largely of Members 
with a mentality indicated above should not be allowed to play with the 

religion or religious rites and usages of the people whom they do not 

really represent in the matter of religion or sociology. Such Members 
were not returned on any religious or social ticket and they are not or 
cannot be deemed to he the representatives of the great masses of the 
Hindu population or of * the Pandits and of Hindus well versed in the 
Hindu Shastras, who alone are deemed by the great masses of the 

Hindu population to be their spokesmen and leaders in such matters 

but who unfortunately have no place in the Legislatures of the country 
Many of the so-called leaders often raise the cry of democracy but they, 
ignore the mentality of the vast masses of Hindus and at the same time 
pretend to be their leaders. They assume an autocratic attitude while 
professing to act for the betterment of the pex)ple’8 religion and customs. 
They dare net take such liberty with Muhammadans as was shown when 
my Honourable friend introduced the Special Marrijoge Act and got it 
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passed in 1923. That is my reason for saying that the Legislative 
Assembly ought not to be allowed to discuss a subject like this. 

Now, Sir, I shall turn to the Shastric quotations made by my friend. 
I do not want to dwell too long on this aspect of the matter because an 
exhaustive dealing of the Shas^tras is likely to be considered to degenerate 
or reduce itself into a learned discussion as was said the other day. Now, 
the Honourable the Mover based his Bill on the Shastras, and unless this 
House is going to take what he says as gospel truth, I want to point out 
that not only do the Shastras not mean what they say but they lay down 
something entirely different. It is an uninteresting process a dry as dust 
process if you like and I do not want to tire the patience of the House. 
At the same time, I feel that it is a case of zahardast mara rone nahin 
diya, “Having been beaten, I want to cry so that I may got over my 
grief". If you refer to these quotations from the Shastras you will find 
that excepting the two last passages the rest are entirely iirelevant and 
80 far as these two passages are concerned they have absolutely nothing 
to do with the question of divorce and they have been drawn out c( their 
context, in order to show that there vras religious sanction behind them. 
There is however a silver lining to the darkest cloud 'and my friend in his 
most eloquent way praised Mann who in the dark twilight of Hmdu 
society brought into existence his hook which has been oonsid^^red all 
these times as a great authority. Manu has certainly to be respected in 
theso matters, T shall only invite the attention of my friend to one 
matter where Manu lays down who is the proper person to propound 
the Shastras. Manu says that excepting those who arc versed in tlic 
Vedas no one can propound the Shastras and the sin of so propounding 
falls not only on the man who propounds them but also on those who 
listen and act to his propounding. This being the cmsc, I hope my friend 
will not visit this Assembly w’lth the sin of acting according to the 
Shastras as propounded by him. 

Las.tly, I do not know exact iv what tlic attitude of the Government 
is going to be. I heard that tlu*y urcr going to be neutral in this matter. 
Sir, I want them not to be niMitral. This is a matter affecting the 
religion and the religious and social usages of the Hindu community. 
Sir, where it concerns any question of the Christians, Govemment oppose 
such a Bill, and where it concerns the Muhammadans they also oppo;e 
such a Bill. How then can they, with any show of justice, say that they 
can be neutral in a matter like this where the Hindu community is 
affected, when there is absolutely no unanimity in tlic matter? I want 
them to remember what Lord Canning said in 1857 in those troublous 
times. Lord Canning said that it was never the intention of tho Govem- 
ment to interfere in any matter connected with the religion or the 
religious usages of the Hindus. Sir, T appeal to the Treasury Benches. 
‘‘Do not forget those principles iterated and reiterated in those days, 
and if you think it is a matter of religion and if you think it is a matter 
upon which the people feel deeply and if you think it is n matter upon 
which' you have not got that preponderance of opinion which would 
entitle you to interfere, I say you are in duty bound to resist this Bill"; 
and I can only say this that the Government of India have unfortunately 
never understood who their friends have been. At times of political trouble 
and turmoil they think that the men who give them a little bit of trouble 
and disturbance have got to be placated, and they think that thase 

B 
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persons like the members of the community which 1 represent, who do 
not grumble but simply go on paying thjsir taxes and leave everything elsa 
to Government, can be neglected. I appeal to the Government not to 
neglect their interests. 

Several Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
motion of the Honourable Member, Sir Hari Singh Gour. Beally speak- 
ing, the measure is a moderate one and touches only a fringe Of the 
question of women’s emancipation. I am prepared to vote for a more 
advanced divorce law. But on this occasion I am ready to accept hall a 
loaf than to have none. 

Most of those who ere out to oppose the Bill lose sight of the fact 
that the present is only a permissible measure. Only those, who feel 
misery in married life and consider that release from it will give some 
relief under the circumstances stated in the Bill, will take advantage of 
•the law of divorce. Fvery wife of an impotent man, an insane or a 
leper is not compelled to sue for divjorce. Among (the advanced com- 
V munities hardly one per (icnt. of the miserable women will think of 
asking for divorce. It is just like the Widow Eemarriage Act. It is not 
incumbent on any widow to remarry. But it makes the marriage of a 
widow valid and lawful. To be compelled to pass the life with a 
husband who is impotent or insane or a leper is certainly very cruel and 
relief should be made available in the cause of humanity. 

Some of the bitter opponents of the Bill are basing their opposition 
on the ground that the measure is against the Hindu Shastras. But I 
hold that Shastras or religion have no business to inflict misery upon 
anyone, much less a helpless woman. Beligion was never meant to make 
our pleasures less. This is not a western notion. It is sanctioned in the 
Mahabharat : 

**¥asya dharmohi dharmartham klr.sh bhang na sa panditah 
Na sa dharmaaya vedarthe sitryasyandah prahhamira.** 

'*One who thinks that suffering is necessary for the observance of religion 
is not a learned man. He does not understand the true principles of 
religion, as a blind man does not see the light of the sun”, says Manu. 
But the old Smritikars who are usually quoted are not impartial. If 
their injunctions be examined we shall see that they have favoured the 
male sex unduly and did not hesitate to degrade the position of woman. 
Manu declares that no woman deserves to bo free. “At every period of 
her life she ought to be under the control of some one, a father, husband 
or even her own eon.” “When she unfortunately loses her husband she 
is treated with indignity, cannot use a soft bed, and ought not to eat 
two meals a day.” But there is ground to believe that the original 
Shastrakars were not imjust. Their texts have been tampered with. The 
District Judge of Agra says (pages 6, 7 of the opinions) : 

"It appears that the existing text of Manu has suffered from interpolations and 
omissioilft; Two texts in Manu recogni.se and .sanction the second marriage, either 
of a widow, or of a wife forsaken by her husband, while at one place Manu decide* 
that a man may marry only a virgin, and that a widow may not marry again. This 
apparent contradiction has arisen from the deliberate omission of part of the 
original text Ir an earlier portion of the same chapter. The , passages in texts about 
aecond^snarriages seem to have been left out and others of an exactly opposite character 
inserted when second marriages of women fell in desuetude.'* 

This ahowB that the books now available are not reUable. 
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The Hindu religion is a very complex and uncertain thing. Very few 
-can positively say what is and what is not religion : 

**Shrutih smritih sadacharo swmi/acha priyamatmanah 
Etachchotnrvidham proktam sdkshai dharmmya lakahanam.** 

“ThjB Vedas, the Smritis, practices of the good and what is desirable in one’s own 
^iimation : these four are said to be the clue's to determine what is enjoined by 
religion.” 

In this connection another verse may also be cited: 


**Shrutirvibhinna amritnymeha bhinna naiko munirya^ya vachah prnmnnnni^ 

Dharmasya taivam. nihiiam guhayam mahetjano yen gatah m pdnthah/' 

e “There are contradictions in the Vedas, there are also inconsistencies in the Smritis. 
There is no one Mnni who is the sole authority. The principles of religion lie hidden 
in a cave. The only road is the practice of the great.” 

An Honourable Member: Who are the great, Mr. Jadhav? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Not myself but men like Mr. Krishnamachariar. 
'(Latightcr.) But in India the practices of great men widely differ. The 
Honourable Members Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen and Baja Bahadur G. 
Krishnamachariar are in their estimation pillars of religion and take 
pride in its punctilious observance. The former will unhesitatingly take 
water brought by a Shudra. His religion is not injured by that water, 
which does not get polluted by the touch of a Shudra. But to the 
Madrasi Brahmin such water is polluted. Ho cannot use it. If he does, 
religion is violated and ho must undergo severe penance. Thus we see 
that the practices of the* great arc different in different parts of the 
country. Which should one follow? Brahmins in the north of India 
can partake of food fried in ghee or oil at the hands of a Shudra. Baja 
Bahadur will consider such a thing against his religion. There a Brahmin 
cannot take his food even in the same room with a Shudra; he considers 
that his food will be polluted by being seen by him. Then the question 
arises which of the practices is according to the Shastras? Which' 
practice should a religiously inclined man adopt as truly enjoined by the 
Bishis of the old times? Even in the country'' south of the Vindhya 
mountain practices differ. The Brahmins of my part of Maharashtra 
have adopted post-puberty marriages as a normal practice and hundreds, 
nav, thousands of such marriages are taking place. Occasionally girls of 
35 and 45 are married. I am afraid this might give Baja Bahadur a 
shock; because in his part of the country girls must be married among 
the Brahmins before they attain puberty. I speak subject to correction 
that Pandit Sen from Bengal shares the same view about the sanctity 
of pre-puberty marriages. But the Brahmins of both these provinces, 
Bengal and Madras, know and they take part in the celebration of post- 
puberty marriages amongst the non-Brahmins of those places. And it is 
strange that they abet the grave breaches of Shastric rule of pre-puberty 
marriages by the non-Brahmins. One is really puzzled to decide what 
18 the really sound practice. Instances may be multiplied to show the 
inconsistency of Achat, but it is not necessary to do so. Suffice it to 
say that the practices of the pious do not provide unerring guidance. 

Now let us consider the fourth source, namely, dictates of one's own 
conscience. This is necessarily variable. And no one has the right to 
say the other one is breaking the rules of reli^on. 
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I hold that in the matter of social reform religious books need not ba- 
consulted at all. They are sure to mislead us. There are texts in plenty 
conflicting with one another. They are really irreconcilable. But our 
pious and orthodox Pandits are unable to see any inconsistency. They 
have invented a method of interpretation, called the Mimansa method.- 
The Honourable Member Professor Sen from Bengal will I am sorry to 
say be shocked at this criticism. The Mimansaks argue in a subtle way 
and show to their own satisfaction that the inconsistency is only apparent ; 
that both the sages were inspired and incapable of committing any error 
and that they do not contradict one another. Their ' interpretation will 
not satisfy a real searcher after truth, and he will like to use his own 
judgment to see what the real meaning of the text is. I shall give 
only one instance. In one of the Smritis there is a text, vyahhichara 
dritan ahudhih. 

Ihis in plain language means that a woman is free from the taint of 
adultery after her monthly sickness. But this is in direct conflict with many 
texts which prescribe dire punishment for such a wicked sin. A 
Mirnansak interpreter explains that the sin was not carnal but only mehtal. 
But what sensible woman would ever admit that she loved any one more 
than her husband and she desired to be unfaithful to him? So all mental 
sins do go impunishcd by any mundane authority and the interpretation 
although very ingenious is not the correct one. 1 do not intend to con- 
demn the Mimansa school. They have established many sound canons 
of interpretation. But they carry certain things to an absurd length such 
as the dictum that all Smritis are consistent and ought to be accepted. 

Although I for myself would not be deterred in my efforts at social 
reform by the production of texts condemning the reform and would 
not base my (efforts on the support of such texts I shall like to deal with 
the arguments brought forward in this House by Members who have 
opposed the motion. Tn the opinions elicited from leading gentlemen 
many have based their op})Osition on the ground of divorce being pro- 
hibited by religion. Tt is necessary therefore to consider this question in 
some of its important aspects. 

Tlie main argument of the opponents of this Bill and of any attempt 
at marriage reform is that the Hindu marriage is a sacrament and not 
a contract. Tliis assertion is hurled at the heads of reformers iii season 
and out of season. Fjvery one generally has repeated it more than once 
and in the opinions almost every adverse opinion mentions it and bases 
its opposition on it. T myself am a sceptic about it and shall like to 
examine it briefly. 

In this connection distinction is made between marriages in approved 
forms and in unapproved forms. The question I would like to ask is 
whether marriage in any form is’ a sacrament or only those performed itt 
the approved forms arc sacred. Those who take the latter view admii? 
that all Hindu marriages are not sacraments ; but only some of them are. 
The othe>^ then fall under the category of contracts. To a Brahmin the 
Abut is an unapproved form of marriage. But almost all marriages in 
which the bridegroom is above forty, a price for the bride is usually to 
be paid. It is evidently an Aaur marriage, and it cannot be turned into 
a Brahma one by using the ceremonial of the latter. One of the 
Smritikars says : A woman purchased by the payment* of bride-price can- 
not be called a wife. She cannot take part in rites for pleasing either 
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the gods or the piiris. Inspired men know her as a slave. The question 
arises whether such a marriage is a sacrament. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non>Muhammadan liural) : 
May we not take this long essay as road, Sir? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Yes, if it is in the hands of everbody else, but as 
long as it is not so distributed, it cannot be taken as read. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Itahinitoola) ; Order, 
order: I think the Honourable Member’s interruption really indicates that 
tbe House is getting tired by the inordinately long speeches that the 
House has had to listen to on Hindu Shastras, but the Chair is helpless 
in the matter. This is a subject in which the Honourable Hindu Members 
of the House take a keen interest and feel justified in making elaborately 
long speeches. The Chair does not propose to interfere with them. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: The Courts hav('. recognised that divorce is allowed 
by custom among the Shudras; and according to th(‘ Brahmin view in the 
country south of the Vindliya mountains all non-Brfilimins are Shudras. 
Their population is over 90 per cent. So do these people say that marriage 
is a sacrament only among the 10 per cent, of the population consisting of 
the Brahmins only? Marriage among communities allowing divorce and 
widow-remarriage cannot by any stretch of imnginaiion be calk'd sacra- 
mental. Tn my part of the country a large proportion of the moffusil 
vernacular papers are eking out a Jiving from the income tliey get by the 
pubIi(‘aiion of notices from wives to their husbands and by husbands to 
their wivt'.s. Thtar leiior generally is: “T was married to you about 12 
or 15 years ago when I was very young, about 3 or 4 years old. I. some- 
times went to your house to live. But you had marri(‘d a widow and 
both of you did not want me in the house. T have bc.cn I'ving wdth my 
parents, who are poor and cannot feed me. I have imuirnul a debt of 
about 300 or 500 rupees. The sahurar is pressing me for payrneait of 
the dobC’. She therefore calls upon her husband to pay the debt and 
take her away, and that she is willing to live with him. But in case he 
docs not pay the debt she w’ould take his non-com j)lianee with tlui terms 
of the notice as a divorce and marry another to pay off the debt. The 
husband in his reply repudiates the statement and asserts that h(‘, will 
prosecute hi'r .‘Uid her husband for Ingamy. The second marriage may or 
may not take place j but both the pjirtics do not look upon marriage as 
a sacrament. T am surprised to know tha.t in the sacred land of Pandit 
Sen- -T quote frcmi the opinion of M. M. Harprasad Shastri, page 19— 
among tlic Kurmis of North Behar, if the husband in a distant country 
•does not make any provision for his wife living at homo, for three \ears, 
she often takes a now man. Arc these marriages sacraments? 

One may say that in these degenerate days of a foreign governn)ent 
people have become irreligious and have not been keeping the sanctity 
of marriage. Let us examine what the idea of marriage was in the days 
of the Mahabharat. There are hundreds of texts in that work m which 
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took her away. At this time Maharshi Dhaumya the priest of the Pandavaa 
expounded what was the recognised hwv of those days. He said that it 
was not proper for him to carry away a wife before defeating her husband. 
His plain meaning was that even a married woman may be carried away 
by force after defeating her husband. The marriage tie was broken by, 
the might of the other man. Evidently at this period marriage was not' 
looked upon as a sacrament. Instances may be multiplied, but it is not 
necessary to do so. 

Now let us see what the practice in the time of Maharaja Chandra* 
gupta was. Vincent Smith says about him that he was the first Indian 
Emperor who more than 2,000 years ago entered into possession of ttiat 
scientific frontier sighed for in vain by his English successors, and never 
hold in its entirety even by the Mogul Emperors of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. His Prime Minister was the famous Ohanakya or Kautilya 
who has written an Ai*thjishiistra which may be taken to show what the 
actual practices in those times were. Marriage in those days was not 
lookcid upon as indissoluble. Widow marriage was allowed : 

"Wlritf bharturi hutitmhahtfma uu ^ihra^/iitrjiotiefatram uiveshaKah labhnt. ' 
When a widow wishes to marry she should get at the time of the second 
marriage what vvas given her by her father-in-law and her late husband. 
At that time a widow could marry a number of husl)«inds one after another. 
When a woman has sons from different husbands each one of them waa 
entitled to get the Stridhan given to his mother by his father: 

“//nA upunirifia prajanam/rufratiam i/afba pifntdatrnm utridhnnamftradhupujfH.'* 

But this is not all. The laws of those days .also prescribed the circum- 
staiiceai under which a Hindu married woman of all the four classes W!w» 
allowed to leave one husband and take to anotheu*. Kautilya says: 

*‘Neechatrani paradtHham ra praMitab mjaklUmhi 
l^ranabhihunta pafitab tyajah khebopiva pati.” 

One fallen deeply iu vice, domiciled iii another country, convicted of 
treason, who threatens to kill his wife, ex-commimieated or an impotent 
may be given up by a wife. Much capital is sought to be made by the 
opponents of the Bill of the fact that there is no word for divorce, in 
the Sanskrit language. Kautilya uses the word Moksha or release in 
that sense. He says: 

''Anuikaha bhortukama.'Uja du'ixbfftl bharya 
Bharyayashvhn bbarta, parnf^ixira dve>*ban mokshah."' 

A wife or husband hating the other cannot be released if the other does 
not agree. But if both hate each other divorce should be given. The 
law of Kautilya was more reasonable than the present English law which 
refuses divorce for mutual incompatibility. 

On the authority of the interpretation devised by the Mimansa school 
the Honourable Member Pandit Sen maintained that a deserted wife had 
to be sent to him and did not get a release. We shall see what the law 
according to Kautilya was: 

pravasinoui shvdra Vimhya kfthatriya hrahmanom hhuryah samvdtAardm. 
kcAam akmtkfheran, aprajatqb, Hqratmradhikam prajafnhj prativfhitdh dvitjutidm- 
kal(i*n.y aprathrihitah sukhav/rsfob rimrityub, paramchatvari varsthani ashtav va jayatah, 
ta!^o.yathad&tm madaya rmwcheyttk.” 
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Wives of Shudras, Vaishyas, Kshatriyag and Brahmans who have gone 
out for a short time should wait for a year if without children, and over 
a year when they have a child. When provided for they should wait for 
twice the period. Unprovided for should be fed by their well-to-do rela- 
tions, but after 4 or 8 years they ought to be released. 

When a Brahman goes out to study iiis childless wife should await 
for ten years, but one with a child for 12 years : 

**Brahmwia7nadheeyanam. timharar^hani apraiatuh, dcadanha prajata/i/' 

One is likely to interrupt me by saying that these marriages in which 
release is allowed must be all in an unapproved form. But Kautilya is 
clear on the point. Perhaps in his days there were Acharyas and Pandits 
who were attempting to enslave the woman. Ho says:- 

''Dharmnvivahat human paritjrihtetaram amtAi'yay yro'thitan ashrooyarnanam, sdpta 

teerthan^akankshpta mvatauram sthrooynmanam nkhyayo tatah 'pdra.m dhdrmdsthdih 

vurUhtha yatheshtham vindffa,'* 

For 7 months should a maiden married with religious rites await a 
husband who has left her without telling her and whose whereabouts are 
not known; for a year if they are known. . . . After the prescribed period 
she may marry another one getting a release from law officers. These 
extracts will show that in the days of Kautilya there was divorce allowed 
among all the Varnas including the Brahmins «and there were Judges 
appointed by the king. 

At the present time in the land of Gujralh there is an influential and 
numerous (?omTininity whose religion prescribes that they ought not to 
marry their daughters at times convenient to them; but on a day very 
auspicious of course, which is declared for that purpose by the priests of 
a certain temple. This day is fixed at an interval of 9, 10 or 12 years. 
On that day all girls between the ages of 1 and above upto 12 are 
hurriedly married. The parents take the precaution of securing a release 
for their daughters, whom they remarry to the boy or man of their choice 
after they come of age. These marriages too are called sacramental in 
the courts. 

I ask Ilajabahadurs and Pandits whether these mannages arc not Hindu 
marriages; and whether they can call them sacraments. These are 
severed not only by the death of the husband but even during the lifetime 
of the husband for some reason or other. The marriage in the 
Mahabharat and Chandragupta days was more reasonable and the idea of 
a sacrament was not attached to it. It is a later development, intro- 
duced by those who wanted to enslave the woman. Hindu marriage is 
complete and irrevocable according to our I'andits when the bride walks 
7 steps with the groom. At every step he ])romise8 her happiness, j^ros- 
perity, children, wealth and soon. At the seventh he says “be my friend 
through life ’ ' ; 

“Safeha 9a2dapodi b/iai'a/' 

It is a noble ideal indeed, and I am proud of it. The wife as a friend 
is an absolute equal with her husband with equal rights and responsibilities* 
If a husband is free to marry again on the death of his wife the latter 
too must be free to do what she likes. The ideal of monogamy is set 
there. But selfish man has made a travesty of religion and is oppressing 
the weaker sex. Pandit Sen tried to enlighten this House by quoting from 
the opinion of Il'arprasad Shastri. He bases his argument on the meaning 
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of the Mantras recited at the time of the celebration of the marriage. 
But one has to remember that the girl married is very young, under 12 
according to the j-trict observance of the religion as undenicood by tlie 
Brahmins of the South. She is rarely educated. Properly speaking the 
Mantras are to be repeated by the bridegroom and addressed to the bride. 
They nre in a language which is not properly understood by the officiating 
priest, niueli less by the parties to the marriage. And the repetition of 
the Mantras creates, it is said, a sacrament. 

T liavo ti’ic'd to show ihat the idea of marriage being a sacrament is 
later development. It was not known in the days of Kautalya. A 
majority of (he Hindu masses do not look upon marriage as indissoluble. 
The Bill is siip})ovtid by Narad, Parashar and Kautalya texts. It is a 
moderate one and ought to be accepted by this House. 

I was rrally siir])riscd, Sir, to see some of the Pundits hero getting 
siipy)ort or drawing support from Judge Lindsay and some of the divines 
of the We.sl , especially of ihe Homan Catholic Church. They say birds 
f)f the sauK; fi'ather floc.k together, and J tun not at all surprised that the 
Pundits in this part of the country ;u*c drawing support to their aversion 
io divorce from the ftracticc of the Homan Catholic Church. To call in 
the assistance of fludge Lindsay was really very humorous. Judge Lindsay 
docs not condemn divorce at till hut he goes even further and hig 
doctrines arc l)cing discussed by young men and young girls in colleges in 
India now'adavs. 

1 may [^oint out, Sir, tluit one of the argiunenis that has been put 
foiwtird in ibis House tind quoted wdth ap])r()va] by some Honourable 
Members w^•^s the opinion of Mr. Manmatha Nath Mukherji. He says that 
if this Jiili is passed into law, untold miseries will follow, the happiness 
of Hindu houses will be broken and there wdll be grief and separation 
everywhere. Does he mean to say th«nt there txvn tlKaisands of women who 
are just w aiting for this Ai*t to be i)}issed so that Ihev may take advantage 
of il? If the Honourable Members have at the back of their minds the 
fear that many women will sue for divorce and in that w^ay the peace of 
the households wdll be disturbed, then I submit that this in a w^ay supports 
the need for such a measure. But if they really think Unit the Bill is not 
wanted by the country and that there wdll not be many such cases which 
Avill come before the courts then I do not think why they need take 
the trouble of opposing the Bill, because it will not disturb the Hindu 
society at all. The Bill as presented to this House is not against Hindu 
law. H. has been stated that the Hindu State of Baroda has passed such 
a measiin , and that is a very sure sign that it is not looked upon as 
against religion at all. 

The ]>revioiis spc’akcr has appealed to the ^J’reasury Benches to come to 
his assistance to thi’ow out the Bill. I shall simply say that if Govern- 
ment is not prepared to support the Bill and if they think that it is for 
the Hindu people t-liemselves to say whether they do want a measure of 
this kind or not, it will be proper for them to remain neutral and allow 
the Members of this House to decide whether it is wanted or not, whether 
it is premature or timely and whether w^omen should be given relief. 

An Honourable Member: Only the Hindu Members? 
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Hr. B. V. Jadhav: I shall say all the Hindu Members, but 1 consider 
my Muhammadan friends also Hindus as they live in Hindusthan. 

Sir, I whole-heartedly support this Bill. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin l^an (Agra Division : Muhammadan Bural) : 
•Sir, I as a Muhammadan would retrain from voting on any side on this Bill. 
I do not want to interfere with the religious ceremonies or religious usages 
of the Hindus. I do not think that it is right and proper for any Mussal- 
man to come forward and give help to one side or the other in such 
matters when it is not really required by the Hindu public. But I have 
been approaehed by several Hindu Members that 1 should express my 
opinion and lend as much support as I canto this Bill. This was probably 
because I have been consistently from the very beginning of the present 
Indian Legislature supporting measures of this nature as they came up 
before this House. I lent support to Sir Hari Singh (lour’s different Bills 
from 1921 up to now, and I think any measure which brings some kind 
of relief to the oppressed classes of any community should be supported 
from all quarters. If T were (ionvinced tliat this Bill really interferes with 
the Hindu religion, I would he the last person to open my lips on this 
occasion; but I think the ease has been very well made out by the different 
speakers that it does not intcHere with the Hindu religion but it only inter- 
feres with a custom which has prevailed for many years and which has been 
accepted by practically the ignorant classes as their religion. I must con- 
1 pm "i’‘^tulate my friend, Mr. Jadhav, on the very eloquent and very good 
speech to whicli he has really given groat attention and he has quoted 
•a lot of Sanskrit authorities, in this Bill T think there is only one principle 
which I can support and that principle is that some kind of relief musl- 
bc given to women when they ibid that they have been really not treated 
as they ought to have been ireaied by their ]>arents in whom really the 
responsibility lies for giving them in man’iage. There aio many parents 
who do not consider at all the interests of the young girls when they give 
them away in marriage to men. They have got different notions; they 
have got their own interests; they have got su(*h kind of ideas which really 
conflict with the ideas of the girl herself ; and that used to bo the jn’Mctice, 
although 1 am glad that it is dying out that a man of 00 years or 05 years 
used to get mamed to a girl of 10 or 12, or even loss. Buch cases have 
oceurred and they have been reported iu the papers and in many law 
courts. If that be the case of the society and if it be the case which is 
prevailing in the public that Hindus arc prepared to ignore the rights of 
their children like this, that they are ready to give away their small 
daughters to old men in this way, then certainly if a voice comes from 
any aggrieved person or a man wlio takes sympathy for siudi girls, then 
he deserves a grcai, deal of su])port ev(*n fnaii those jicople w^ho are not 
really wanted to give support on such occasions. T think that what this 
Bill aims at is that if the parents were not really careful in choosing a hus- 
band for their daughters — because a woman has got no power to contract 
her own marriage, she doesn't know probably the man to whom she is going 
to get married and she never sees him and the man himself does not know 
her and the marriage is arranged by the intervention of a nai or barber 
who goes about and takes a message that this is the girl who is to be 
married to somebody else and probably the parents of the girl do 
not know the future husband of their daughter — then certainly it is but 
right that a certain kind of remedy should bo given to those women who 
think they have been placed in a condition which really requires 
redress 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (South Arcot cum Ghingleput:; Nou* 
Muhammadan Buml): Whsit is this barber business? I do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Probably my learned friend does not 
know: but that is the custom prevailing in the North of India. (Cffaa 
of “No*' and “Yes**,) It is the barber who takes the message 

Mr. D. E. Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Do you know the 
stoi^ of Nala and Damayanti? Where was the barber there? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : I do not know very many of the customs 
that prevail in different parts of the country. But from what I know from 
my little experience, so far as these marriages are concerned, this is bow 
they are arranged. If my learned friends will allow that I am not going 
to interfere really with any usages; but what I want to point out is even 
if it is not done by a barber but by a learned Brahmin, it is all the mors 
sorrowful that a learned Brahmin should go about and arrange such kind 
of marriages. I would rather give latitude to a barber, but I cannot 
extend the same latitude to a learned Brahmin. If that is ... . 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar: It is a gross calumny on the parents 
to say that they do not take care of their children. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It is a libel which is privileged within the safe 
precincts of this House. 

Mr. President: Would it not be better for the Honourable Member to 
restrict himself to the motion before the House and not refer to Hindu. 
customs in general? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I know that in many other religions 
this divorce was not allowed, and I know that as far as the Christian 
religion was concerned this was not allowed; but after some time when 
the demand came, from the advanced community and when the law was 
made by men, who came as representatives, this law of divorce was allowed. 
In this casc: as far as religion is concerned, I have got nothing to say; 
it is for jny Hindu friends to say or not; but I only know that there are 
grievances and there arc grievances of women. I’hat is rny personal ex- 
perience, because as a legal practitioner I have come across many cases 
where I have found tliat really injustice has been done to women; and iu 
that case when T am living in India I have round about me many Hindus 
living and I know their feelings and it is not only for the Hindu Members 
that they nmst speak about Hindu feelings; T know about the Hindu 
feeling as much as any Honourable Member in this House is expected to 
know about the Hindus. That is the feeling. If a law is made by men, 
it is not right that men should insist that they should be the law-makers 
and they should not allow women to have any voice, and if the women- 
folk come forward now and say that their rights should be safeguarded^ 
if they want their voice to be heard in matters affecting their future, then 
certainly that voice must be hoard and consulted; and if a grievance has 
been made out by my Honourable friend the learned Mover of this Bill; 
or by my learned friend, Mr. Jadhav, and other supporters of the Bill, then 
I c^^rtainly think that the voices of the women, who are really the personil 
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going to be affected by this law, should be allowed to be heard and should 
be allowed to prevail; and it will be right that it is left entirely to them 
whether they want to have a law of this kind or not, and whether they 
should be allowed divorce or not. I think the motion moved by my 
Honourable friend for re-circulation is a proper motion, and I will support 
it, although if it had been for reference to Select Committee, 1 would 
have refrained fiom voting or interfering at all. But when it is going to 
be re-circulated in order to elicit the views of the Hindu women, I think 
this House will not' be justified in not lending full support to it and 
stopping from receiving the views of those who ore really affected by this 
Bill. With these wonls, 1 support the motion for re-circulation. 

• Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kaliimtoola) : Honourable 
Members will have seen that on the Order Paper today there is notice 
of an ainendmeni from four Honourable Members of whom two have 
already spoken on the subject; that amendment is that further considera- 
tion of tlie motion he adjourned sine die. It has been repeatedly ruled that 
such motions are of a dilatory character, and that they can only be 
moved at the discretion of the Chair. On the present occasion tlieixi is 
no difficulty in deciding the issuer, because an amendment for recinaila- 
tion which is also of a dilatory nature has already been moved; and the 
Chair therefore does not propose to allow another dilatory amendment to 
be moved. 


Bhai Parma Band (Amba la Division: Non-Muhammadan): M*r, I have 
a very high regard for the great merits of my friend Sir Hari Singh Clour 
and 1 appreciate his earnestness for the cause of amelioration of the Hindu 
society, but I feel it my duty to oppose his present motion. Much of 
the earlier portion of the debate was carried on from the point of view of 
the Shastras, as to what the Sliastras say about marriage and about the 
dissolution of marriage. Both sides have ])rodiiced evidence in support 
of their contention. 1 tbink, Sir, i< is possible to produce quotations 
favouring one view or other regarding this question. Therefore, I feel 
that I should try and take this debate out of the plane of religion. I do not 
think the Smrithis have the same position as the/ religious scriptures of 
the Hindus. Smrithis are law books made by men, and if the Smrithi- 
karas or the authors of these codes had the right to make those laws, 
we, as legislators of the Hindu (jommunity, have the same right to exer- 
cise that power. Leaving this question aside for the moment, T want to 
say one u'lOre word. I am not an orthodox man. T do not oppose this 
Bill from the orthodox point of view, on tlic contrary T believe in s])ecial 
reform and T w'ill go one step further and say that I want Hindu society to 
be reconstructed on a new' basis ; the Hindu system of mandage is no doubt 
one of the main foundations of the Hindu society. Well, Sir, T would 
take this question away from the field of religion and try to examine it on 
h different ground to which reference was made by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Joshi, that is, from a rational point of view. T would divide human 
society into two classes. As we find mankind is divided on this question; 
there is a class of society which bases its social system on divorce, w'hilc 
there is another class which does not permit divorce; the Hindu society 
belongs to the latter and believes in marriage a9 a sacrament, and it dws 
not allow, whether by custom or in obedience to the laws of the scrip- 
tures or Smrithis, the re-marriage of w'omen. 
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There are certain animals and also certain species of birds which live 
in pairs. According to the Hindus, marriage is permanent companion^ 
ship, and when a man and woman are once married, they are united in an 
indissoluble union. 

An Honourable Member: You want to compare us with animals? 
(Laughter.) 

Bhai Parma Nand: This is really an animal instinct, and we find it 
displayed in certain animals and birds. According to the law of evolu- 
tion, we find that man has developed many of bis instincts from his anin),al 
ancestors. Tt is those very instincts which are the foundations of the 
primitive morality in human society. Similarly by the study of socio- 
logy, you will find that most of the customs and usages of mankind have 
been founded on those instincts as ihey have (;oine to us from the animal 
kingdom. Again, Sir, man is a social animal. Tf wo have to live in 
society, we cannot but be bound by certain rules of society ; if we want to 
live in perfect freedom without caring for society, we shall have to run 
away to the jungles and live there as wo like; as long as we live in society 
W’e have to observe the customs on which our society has been founded. 

My point is ibis. My friends Messrs. Jadliav and Joshi have urged 
that we sliould try to examine the question from the point of view of 
utility. I^hey have however not been able to show wherein lies the neces- 
sity for divoi’co. As I said before, there are two classes of society, one 
favours divorce and ihc other docs not; if we examine both those forms of 
society, we will find that there are good os w^cll as bad points in both. Onie 
society has got accustoTued to one kind of usage and the other to the other 
kind. I do not understand the reason or the necessity of bringing in 
divorce and introducing tliis change in the banner simply for tlic sake of 
imitation. Tt is urged that there is necessity for this change in order to 
ameliorate the condition of women. T quite re}disc there ..are certain 
cases in wliich HiTidii women arc mfiltroated, and it iR a very commend- 
able idea to find out a solution for their diflicultics. At tlu* sanu' time I 
may point out that in societic^s whi(rh allow divorce you will find such 
cases of misery and trouble in far greater number. You may change a 
eaistom, but by doing so you won’t be able to improve the condition of every 
member of the society. By trying to romovt^ the trouble of a fcAV, vou 
will be eourtiuir iro’ubh' for many. Let us take tlie case of the evil of 
poverty. Wo k?iow under Hie modern ei'onomie conditions of our society, 
there are millions of people who live on the verge of starvation. There are 
so many among ns \\ho cannot get even one meal a day, but can we 
find out any magic rule which as if hy one stroke can ehauge all this and 
remove the misery existing in mankind? Similarly whatever enstoni you 
might like to follow or wdiatever custom you might hold up as the ideal, 
you will always find some individuals at least who will suffer from the 
evils arising out of it. For that simple reason, you cannot take away all 
Ihe restrictions which society has imposed upon ns. 

Then there was the question of freedom; it was said we should give 
freedom to everybody. As I said before J say again that we are social 
beings, and if we are to live in soeiety we cannot have perfect freedom and 
do whatever we wish to do. We must be bound by certain rules and 
restrictions. Mon nntuially is inclined to fall a victim to many vices, 
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but it is mostly the pressure of society, the pressure of the social customs 
enjoined by society that keeps him under check and in proper discipline. 
Therefore, complete freedom is an impossibility. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friends Messrs. Jadhav and Joshi went fur- 
ther. They were not satisfied with this measure as being only of a per- 
missive character to be made applicable only to certain cases. They 
wanted that divorce should be permitted whenever a woman wished 
to be free from bondage. They think that that will be a fine solution 
for the evils that exists in our society at present. But, Sir, it should not 
be forgotten that if you allow this freedom to wives, you will also have 
to give the same privilege to husbands. What would be the consequences?’ 
You will find that most husbands would like to desert their wives. Many 
popple are prevented from doing so on ac(!Ount of the social fear; but 
when they begin, in this poor country you will find millions of women 
without any support and protection and there would be far greater misery 
and unhappiness than there is now. 

Another point has been raised, why ii man is allowed to marry two- 
or three times, and the same right is not given to women. To answer this- 
question, we have to go to nature. We find in the animal kingdom that 
the male is a polygamist while the female is a monogamist. This is the 
reason why a female does not wish to go to a second male. We find it 
among animals, that once the sexual desire of female is satisfied, she is not 
stirred to go to male again. But the condition of male is different. So 
in the case of men, if one is not satisfied with one wife, ho can have 
another. There is no limit to his nature. l^ut with regard to w^oman, 
she does not want to have auotlier husband. It is not in her instinct. It 
is for this reason that a woman has got strong and most faithful love 
for her husband, wliile the same kind of love and affection is not expected 
from the husband. 

It was said that this ineasiiro is only permissive not compulsory. It 
may be so, but if you allow this thin end of the wedge, you do not know 
where the process will stop. In a short timi^ you will be changing the 
entire basis of society. 

Again my rionourable friend Mr. Jadhav was quoting instances of 
cases where marriage was not lield a sacrament. There may bo certain 
such cases but tliey have to be taken ns mere exceptions. We have to see 
what the established custom of the society is, which has continued for 
ages. We have to take it as a fact tliat even in the olden days in 
India, a woman was not allowed to have a second husband. My learned 
friend Dr. Gour says in his statement of the Bill, that a second marriage 
was not permitted, but in its place niyog was allowed in the three 
exceptional cases, which he has made the chief grounds of his Bill. 
Now, niyog was a custom V)y which a wife, if her husband was 
unfit to produce a cliild, could seek anotlier man's help to pro<luce an 
issue. (Laughter.) It is not a matter for laughter. The point is rather 
deep. According to the Hindu idea of marriage w'omanhood could not 
be separated from inothorliood. A woman must have a son or issue by 
the husband. If the husband was imfit to produce a child, what Was 
the alternative? One was as is proposed, the dissolution of marriage. This 
.they did not tolerate. The other alternative was niyog by which a woman 
had an issue through another man, with the permission of the husband; 
but she could not marry this other man. This custom of niyog, hojvever 

0 
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much you may ridicule it now, cannot be judged by the standard of 
morality of these days. Those, who permitted this, did not think that a 
woman was simply an object of enjoyment. They believed that the most 
sacred duty of woman was to be a wife and mother and that could only 
be done by her getting a child. Personally I treat this practice of niyog 
as an exception. At the worst you can call it misbehaviour on the 
part of the wife. But don’t we find so many wives not keeping faith to 
their husbands for various such reasons, if that be so, where is the harm 
in a wife getting a child through another man, with the sanction of the 
husband? Whatever you may think or say about it, the fact remains that 
the ancient Hindus did not allow dissolution of marriage though for sttch 
exceptional cases they allowed niyog, I think, Sir, the custom of sati too 
is another proof. We now think that Bati was a ridiculous and barbarous 
custom. In its origin however it was not so. Even now I know of cases 
of young w'ivos who could not tolerate the idea of separation from their 
husbands and wlio voluntarily preferred death to living after their hus- 
bands’ death. This is the instinct of a faithful young wife and to this is due 
the origin of the practice. Later on corruption set in and wives were forced 
to burn themselves along with their dead Inisbands. Many innocent 
girls were Tn«ade victims of this evil practice. But it is to be noted that it 
is wive’s instinct that she cannot tolerate the idea of being a polygamist. 
She has lived with one man, she has loved him with all lier heart and it is 
not possible for her to transfer that love and affection to another man even 
after his death. This w^aa the ideal that was before the satis and it wa« this 
which induced them to burn themselves in the funeral pyre of their hus- 
bands. 

Now T come to another point, namely, the widow remarriage. My point 
is this that the Hindus who don’t allow a widow to remarry another 
time, how could they allow dissolution of marriage in order to allow a 
wife to marry again. In this matter I have some experience of the trend 
of public feeling. Personally, I am in favour of widow remarriage. In the 
courir.e of Hindu Mahasabha meetings and on other occasions we have had 
it approved very often by thousands of people, but at the same time I 
must confess that they >vere so afraid of the public opinion outside the 
meetings that they would not have the courage to translate their views 
into a comprehensive resolution. Widow remarriages do take place, the 
idea is gaining ground every day, but Hindus would not allow this fact to 
assume the shape of an open resolution on the part of any public meeting. 
I think the first essential step on the road to social reform would be to 
irain Hindu society in the idea. There will come a time when we will be 
in a position to judge whether the Hindu society is prepared to take another 
further step. 

In conclusion I want to point out clearly that in my view, this Bill 
is not a measure of social reform, but rather a measure of social 
destruction; therefore I would most respectfully ask the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party to withdraw this Bill altogether. I am definitely in 
favour of social reform, but to change the basis of Hindu society altogether 
from '*no divorce” into that of ‘‘divorce " is a thing which the Hindu 
society at the present stage cannot even dream of. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 

of the Clock. 
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The Assembly rc- assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Sir, after the long speech of our friend from 
Bombay, I feel that .... 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Const and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Aural): Sir, there is no quorum. 

(The bell rang.) 

Mr. President: Order, order: As there are only 21 Members present^ 
the House will adjourn till Monday, the 22nd February, at 11 o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
22nd February, 1932. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Violation by the Congress of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

417. *Eunwar Sa]ee Ismail Ali Khan: Will Government kindly lay on 
the table the full facts and figures as to how the Indian National Congress 
violated the Irwin-Gandhi Pact? 

The Honourable Six James Grerar: I lay on the table copies of the 
following documents! : 

(1) A statement issued by the Government of the United Provinces 

on the 14th of December, 1931. 

(2) Statements issued by the Chief Commissioner of the North- 

West Frontier Province on the 24th and 30th of December, 

1931. 

(3) A statement issued by the Governor General in Council on the 

4th of January, 1932. 

(4) Eeports received from other Local Governments. 

I should like to make it clear that the material contained in these docu- 
ments is not exhaustive. 

Use of Waiting Rooms by Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
East Indian Railway. 

418. •Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Is it a fact that Travelling 
Picket Examiners are debarred by the Chief Operating Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, from occupying the waiting rooms# in railway 
itations even in places where no other accommodation is available? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government have no information. I am, however, 
bringing the Honourable Member's question to the notice of the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, for sucli action, as he may consider necessary. 

tThe statements were distributed to all Honourable Members and also placed in tl c 
Library of the House. They wore originally published as follows : 

(1) In tho Unit-ed Provinces Gazette dated the 19th Docemher 1931. 

(2) The statement dated 24th December, 1931 was not published; that of 30l^ 

Docember was published in tho North-West Frontier Province Gu/ett * 
dated 28th December, 1931. 

(3) In tho Gazette of India Extraordinary dated 4lh January, 1931. 

(4) These were not published. 
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Adjustment of Communal Inequalities in the Indian Medical SEBvicte. 

419, *Lisut.-Oolonel Sir Henry! Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether in the selection of candidates in India for the Indian Medical 
Service any provision is made to adjust communal inequalities as obtains 
for all other higher services? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the negative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the advisability of introducing such provision in future 
selections for the Indian Medical Service? If not, why not? 

Mr. G, M. Young: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) The answer is also in the negative. The Government of India 
consider that selection for this service should be governed by professional 
ability and aptitude, rather than by considerations of religion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether it is not a fact that the same principle applies to all 
Govemment services and notwithstanding that principle, communal in- 
equalities in such appointments are a.djusted by allotting one-third for 
minority communities? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am not in a. position to answer about all Clovcrn- 
rnent services. I have given the answer as regards this particular ser- 
vice. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: W’ill some responsible Government 
Member answer whether this is the policy underlying selection of all 
candidates to superior Government services? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I think that hardly arises. But the 
general policy of Government on this subject has been explained in this 
House on numerous occasions to which 1 would refer tlie Honourable and 
gallant gentleman. 

Pay and Allowances of the Indian Staff of the Office of the 
High Commissioner fob India. 

420. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact : 

(i) that the overseas pay of the Indian staff of the office of the 
High Commissioner for India has been reduced by 5 per cent; 

(ii) that the European staff of the office of the High Commissioner 
for India are in receipt of various allowances and a cost of 
living bonus; 

(iii) that the Indian staff of the office of the High Commissioner for 

India are denied these allowances as also the cost of living 
bonus; and 

(iv) that the allowances of the European staff of that office have 

not been reduced? 

(b) Do Government propose to consider the desirability of — 

(i) restoring the cut of 5 per cent, on the overseas allowance of 

the Indian staff; and 

(ii) granting the Indian staff of that office the cost of living bonua? 
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The Honourable Sir George Bainy: (a) (i). The reduction varies in 
each case according to an olhcer’s total emoliunents. 5 per cent, is the 
maximum reduction. 

(ii) and (iii). The facts are not as stated. Indian members of 
the High Commissioner’s stuif are in exactly the same position as the 
European personnel in respect of the cost of living bonus. No other 
allowance is given except for aj)ecial work. Members of the staff who 
are of Indian domicile, however, and whose basic pay does not exceed 
£400 a year, receive an overseas allowance of CoO a year and are to that 
extent more highly paid than the European personnel of co?Tesponc]ing 
status. 

(iv) No. A uniform reduction has been made in the cost of living bonus 
of all members of the staff wlio are in receipt of it. 

(6) (i). No. 

(ii) Does not arise. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable ^leinber state 
whether it is not a fact that it is tlu' intention to f^op the overseas allow- 
ance for Indian domicil'd employees in the High Commissioner’s Otlice 
and whether in other cases it has been reduced? If so, will tlu' Govern- 
ment ])leasc enquire into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T have no infonnation to that 
effect. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will tlio Government get the infonna- 
tion on the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think the Honourable Member 
is utilising a supplementary question with a view to communicaii' rather 
than receive information. 

Mortality and Sickness in ttie British Army in India. 

42.1. * Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (1) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact : 

(a) that the death rate in the British Army in India since lOOt) 

has fallen from 14*6 per thousand to 2-78 per thousand in 
1930; 

(b) that the admission rate into hospitals of British ranks has fallen 

from 840 during the period 1904-08 to 617 during the period 
1920-30; 

(c) that the number for whom nursing attendance is provided, /.e., 

British troops, women and children has been reduced by over 
20,000 since 1922; and 

(d) that the number of British Military Hospitals has been reduced 

and that the number of beds has been reduced from 8,684 in 
1922 to 5,723 in 1931? 

a2 
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(2) Is it a fact that there has been a marked improvement in mortality 
and sickness in the British Army in India, a general reduction in the other 
departments of the medical services attached to the British Army in India 
and a reduction of British troops and the number of beds in hospitals? 

(3) Is it also a fact that the number of nursing sisters has increased 
from 94 in 1914 to 224 in 1931? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (1) The figures given by the Honourable Member 
arc substantially correct. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Yes, Sir. The medical standards of the present day are not those 
of 1914. Tlie great improvement in the health of the Army, to which 
my Honourable friend has drawn attention, is due in no small measure- 
to more and better nursing. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir TLewty Gidney: Arising out of the reply will the Hon- 
ourable Member state if it is not a fact that prevention of diseases in. 
the Army in India does not form part of the training of nurses employed 
in British Army hospitals? 

Mr. G. M. Young,: I think that good nursing forms a very important 
part of the treatment of diseases, if not their prevention. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: My question referred to the “preven- 
tion” and not the “treatment” of diseases. 

Nursing Sisters in British Family Hospitals. 

422. ♦Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government please 
state whether they intend to accept the recommendations of the Army 
Ketrenclimcnt Sub-Committee on the question of the recruitment of 
Q. A. M. N. S. and issue orders: — 

(a) to stop the replacement in British family hospitals of locally 

recruited matrons by sisters of the Q. A. M. N. S. ; 

(b) to staff all British family hospitals with locally recruited 

matrons; and 

(c) to revert Q. A. M. N. S. sisters so employed to duty at British 

military hospitals ? ^ 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a), (b) and (c). Government cannot see their w^ay 
as yet to replacing 11 ic British nursing service throughout by Anglo-Indian 
and Indian nurses. They have, however, abandoned the scheme of sub- 
stituting lady nurses of Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursing 
Service for locally recruited matrons in all British family hospitals. They 
consider it necessary for administrative reasons to post lady nurses to 
family hospitals in certain large stations. 

Nursing Sisters in British Family Hospitals. 

.423. ♦Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney; (a) Will Government pleaso 
state w'hether all the sisters of the Q. A. M. N. S. at present in charge 
of British fnmily hospitals have undergone training in maternity ? 
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(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please state: , 

(i) how many of them are so trained, and 

(ii) how many of them are not so trained? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (b). There are 20 military family hospitals 
where no civilian matrons are employed. At 17 of these the lady nurses 
hold the Central Midwifery Board qualification. It is proposed to post 
fully qualified nurses in the remaining three hospitals as soon as prac- 
ticable. ) 

Emoluments of Matrons and Nurses in British Family Hospitals. 

424. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact : 

(i) that the duties performed by the sisters of the Q. A. M. N. S. 

and the locally recruited matrons employed in the British 
family hospitals are identical in nature; and 

(ii) that the sisters of the Q. A. M. N. S. are in receipt of salaries 

three times those received by the locally recruited matrons 
besides other allowances denied to the latter class ot servants? 

(6) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of removing 
disparity in emoluments of two classes of servants performing identical 
duties? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) (i). Technically, the duties are identical in 
nature; but J. am informed that a lady nurse with British qualifications 
and experience is far superior to a civilian matron. 

(ii) Yes. 

(b) The question whether the eniolumenls of civilian matrons should 
be increased will be taken up when the financial situation imj)roves. 

Railway Accounts Examination. 

425. *Mr. Muhammad Mua;szam Sahib Bahadur; Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to an article under the heading “Railway 
Accounts Examination “ published hi the Pilot of Lahore of the 10th 
August, 1931 and, if so, will Government be pleased to state; 

(а) how many candidates appeared in the last Appendix D Exami- 

nation held by the Controller of Railway Accounts and how 
many of them were Muslims; 

(б) what the communal composition of the successful candidates 

was and how many posts were reserved to redress marked 
communal inequalities as required by the Railway Board’s 
Circular letter No. 5565-F. ; and 

(c) whether any answer paper was examined by a Muslim examiner 
and, if so, how many Muslims passed in his paper? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government have seen the article referred to. At 
the Appendix D examination held in November 1930, 111 candidates 
appeared, of whom 12 were Muslims; and 13 candidates passed the 
examination, of whom two were Muslims, one was a Sikh and 10 were 
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Hindus. The examination is a departmental examination for persons 
already in the Railway Accounts Service and no recruitment is made as a 
result of it. The quokion of reserving posts to redress marked communal 
inequalities does not, therefore, arise in connection with this examina- 
tion. Actually there were Muslim examiners in two subjects, but I must 
emphatically repudiate the assumption underlying part (c) of the Hon- 
ourable Member’s question that the results of the examination depended 
in any way on the community to which the examiners belonged. In 
answer papers only roll numbers are given and examiners are not aware 
of the identity of examinees. 

Allegations se non-appointment of Muslims in Government Services. 

#' 

426. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Has the atten- 
tion of Government been drawn to an article “How Muslims are kept 
out” published in the Pilot of Lahore of the 25tli August, 1931? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether steps have been taken to remedy those allega- 
tions ? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and {h). [ have soon the arti- 

cle referred to. So far as direct and permanent appointments in the 
Secretariat and Attached Offices are (‘oncerned they are made through 
the Public Service Commission — and in respect of tliese the charges are 
quite unfounded. I may say, however, that tlie Commission are always 
prepared to investigate any specific allegations from a responsible quarter. 
As regards other appointments, while I should be prepared to have enqui- 
ries made if specif c instances are cit(?d, 1 cannot undertake to make an 
enquiry on the basis of general allegations of this character. 

Office Hours in Government Departments. 

427. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
the office hours for all Government Departments including the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department are cither 10 A.M. to 4 p.M. or 10-30 A.M. to 4-30 
P.M.? 

(6) What are the office hours for the offices subordinate to the Railway 
Board and Financial Commissioner of Raihvays? 

(c) Is there a proposal to alter the office hours for all departments of 
the Government of India Secretariat? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: («) The office hours in the Govern- 
ment Departments, including the Directorate of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, are from 10-30 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. except in the Army Depart- 
ment and Army Headquarters where the hours are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

(h) The office hours are 7 hours a day for five days in the week, with a 
half hour’s recess, making 6^ hours net, and on Saturdays 4 hours, no 
recess being granted. 

(q) The suggestion of the General Purposes Sub-Committee of the Re- 
trenchment Advisory Committee for extending, if necessary, office hours 
in appropriate cases as a measure of retrenchment in expenditure is now 
under consideration. 
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Eipobt of Mb. K. M. Hassan, Officbb on Special Duty, 
Railway Board. 

428. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
be pleased to state when the report of Mr. K. M. Hassan, Officer on Spe- 
cial Duty, Railway Board, is expected to be circulated to the Members of 
this House? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I lay a copy of the Report on the table. Copies 
have already been placed in the Library of the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to ^end a copy to 
alf the Members of the Assembly, if possible? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Certainly, Sir. 1 will see thai- that is done imme- 
diately, t 


Appointment of Staff Officers on Indian Railways. 

429. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
be pleased to state how many Muslims and how many Hindus have been 
posted as staff officers on Indian State Railviays and in the offices under 
the control of the Financial Commissioner of Railways in the years 
1930-31 and 1931-32? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The information available shows that in December 
1931 out of 48 posts of this nature seven weri^ filled by Muslims as com- 
pared with three posts out of 52 in December, 1930. 

Appointment of Muslims in the Electrical Branch, Agent’s Off cb, 
North Western Railway. 

430. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Has the atten- 
tion of Government been drawn to an article under the heading “Muslims 
in Electrical Branch, Agent’s Office, North Western Railway” published 
in the Pilots dated the 25th October 1931? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps, if any, are being taken to safeguard the rights 
of the Muslims? 

(c) What rules, if any, are prescribed for recruitment in the Stores and 
Electrical Branches in the State Railways? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have seen the article referred to. 

(b) Government do not consider that any special action on their part is 
called for. 

(c) Rules for recruitment to the Store-keeper group in the Stores 
Branch are included in the Rules for the Recruitment and Training of 
Subordinate Staff on State-managed Railways, a copy of which is in tlie 
Library. There are no special rules for the recruitment of subordinate 
staff in the Electrical Branch, but the general orders of the Government 
of India in regard to the representation of communities apply. 

tThe report was distributed to all Honourable Members. 
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Tbaffic Inspectobs, Station Mastebs and Assistant Station Mastebs 
ON the Nobth Westebn Railway. 

431. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
be pleased to state the number of Traffic Inspectors, Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters in the European grade on the North W'estern 
■Railway? What is the communal composition in regard to these appoint- 
ments ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret that they are not prepared to 
supply tigures of communal representation regarding individual offices or 
classes of establishnients, but I would point out that none of tlie posts 
referred to are reserved for Europeans. * 

Percentage of Muslims employed on State-managed Railways. 

4.32. ^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to an article ‘'Assurance to Muslims*' publish- 
ed in the Pilot, dated the lOth December, 1931? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the assurance held out by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the course of his reply to an address presented by the Muslim 
Association, Delhi, has been kept in so far ns the railways are concerned? 

{(') What was the percentage of Muslims on the State-managed rail- 
ways as a whole before the retrenchment began and what is the per- 
centage of Muslims at the present time and what special measures, if 
any, have been taken to maintain the percentage of Muslims at the same 
level? 

(d) What was the percentage of Muslims in Railway Accounts offices 
before retrenchment and what is it now? 

Sir Alan Parsons: {a) Yes. 

(L) The instructions issued to State-managed railways were that all 
practical steps should be taken to see that the unfortunate necessity for 
reducing staff did not operate to the detriment of coTiiniunitics not at pre- 
sent adetpiately represented in the railway services. 

(c) and (d). The. latest information for State-managed railways as a 
whole is contained in Apiiendix C of Volume IT of the Report by the Rail- 
way Board on Indian Railways for 1 930-31 which shows the number of 
servants of nil riK*,es emnloved on each railway system at the close of the 
years 1929-30 and 1930-31.* 

Muslim Gbievances in the Railway Audit and Accounts Department. 

433. ^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to an article “Railway Audit and Accounts 
Department — a Glaring Injustice" published in the Pilot, Lahore, dated 
January the 25th, 1982? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the affiirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what action, if any. Government propose to take to 
redress Muslim grievances in the Railway Audit and Accounts Depart- 
ment? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes, by the Honourable Member’s question. 

(&) The transfers and reversions mentioned in the article were car- 
ried out in accordance with the usual procedure and involved no discrimi- 
nation of any kind. 

f434 * 

Ladies Arrested in Delhi and Conditions of Imprisonment in Delhi 

Jail. 

435. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: («,) How many ladies have been arrested 
in«Dclhi in connection with the political movement, and the Ordinances; 
and in what classes have they been placed in the Delhi Jail? Have they 
been placed in the C. Class? If so, why? 

(/;) Is it a fact that the Delhi Jail is over-flowing with such prisoners 
of both sexes, and no siiflicient accommodation exists for them, nor sufl&- 
‘cient bedding and blankets? 

(c) Is there any truth in the report that there is general discontent 
among prisoners in the Delhi Jail, which threatens to lead to a hunger-strike? 
What arrangements have been made by Government to redress their legiti- 
mate grievances in the Jail? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: 1 have* called for a rc'port and will 
give the House the information when received. 

Staff employed o the Assessment and Collection of Electric and 
Water Charges in Delhi. 

436. ♦Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government please state whether in 
connection with the transfer of elecdric and water schemes to the New 
Delhi Municipal Committee, the work of assessment and collection of 
electric and water cliarges will also bo transferred to the New Delhi Munici- 
pal Committee? 

(h) Will Govc?rnment please state the names of the men wdth length of 
service employed on the work of assessment and recovery of electric and 
water charges in the Central Accounts Office on 31st January, 1932? 

(c) Will Government please state whether the men so employed will also 
be transferred to the Now Delhi Municipal Committee? 

(d) Will Government please state the names of the men who were em- 
ployed in the Central Accounts Office on the above work and who have been 
retrenched with effect from 1st February, 1932? Do Government propose 
to transfer such men to the Committee? If not, why not? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). The information asked for in regard to the clerks 
employed in the Central Accounts Office on the Slst January, 19f32, is 
contained in the statement which has been laid on the table. It is for the 
Municipal Committee to employ their own staff for purposes of assessment 


t Question withdrawn by the questioner. 
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and recovery of municipal dues, and it is understood that the question is 
under their consideration. 


List oj clerics ewjiUyed on 3tst Jahvary^ 1032^ mainly the work oj assessment md 
recovery of Electric and Water Charges, 


No. 

Name. 

Desi^^nation. 

Approximate ' 

period for which 
employed. 

Remarks. 

1 

M>*. Fateh Chand Jain . 

Auditor . 

i 

i 

1 

! 

j 

It is not possible to 
give the exact 
period for which 
men were employ- 
ed oti particular 
duties as their , 
duties have been ' 
changed fiom time 
to time. 

1 

Retrenched. 

2 

Mr, T. P. Ghouh, B.A. . 

1 Do. . . 1 

1 Do. Do. 

Retrenched. 


XOTB : — The following four men were algo partly employed on this work :~ 


3 

Mr. K. N. KbuI, U.A. . 

1 Section Holder 

! Do. 

Do. 

1 Retrenched. 

4 

Mr. Krishna Murty 

Auditor . 

Do. 

Do. 

Retrenched, 

6 

Mr. Hardit Singh 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. . 

Retrenched, 

G 

Harkishan Das Nigam . 

Allocation Clerk 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

1 

1 Not retrenched. 

1 


Hawking of Mutton in New Delhi. 

437. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that of late 
hawkers are seen freely selling mutton in New Delhi? 

(b) Are siufh ])ermits given by the New Delhi Municipal Committee in- 
discriminately and witiiout looking into religious susceptibilities of most of 
the people? 

(c) Who is responsible for allowing these hawkers to go about and sell 
meat ? 

(d) Arc Government prepared to take immediate steps to stop such a 
kind of sale of meat in New Delhi? If not, why not? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h), (c) and (d). Hawkers are not at present required to take out per- 
mits. The Municipal Committee have, however, recently published draft 
bye-laws which deal, inter alidy wiih the sale of meat, "and in regaj'd to 
which objections and suggestions have been invited. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask if attention will also be drawn to 
the nuisance created by pedhns shouting in front of bed rooms and sitting 
rooms all the day for us to buy their things? 

Sir Frank Noyce: I shall be glad to draw the attention of the Muni^ 
cipal Committee to the nuisance complained of by the Honourable Mem- 
ber. 
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Sale of Beef in open Bazars in Delhi. 

43S. *Bhai Parma Nand: (<ii) Are Government aware: 

(i) that beef is openly and freely sold in Pahargunj and other 
bazars of Delhi; 

(ii) that there prevails great indignation among the Hindus of the 

localities for hurting their religious susceptibilities ; and 

(iii) that Government’s declared policy had always been to check one 

community from interfering with other’s religious feelings? 

(6) If the replies to the above be in the affirmative, do Government pro- 
pose* immediately to stop the open sale of beef and confine it to walled 
buildings away from the bazars? If not, why not? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) (i). Government are informed that the sale of 
beef is mainly (?onfined to the five municipal markets specially provided 
for this purpose. Only 10 other shops have been licensed within the 
Municipal limits of Delhi in localities which are inhabited by Muham- 
madans and are not near a municipal market. In Paharganj beef has 
been allowed to be sold in the municipal market only. 

(ii) Government are not aware of any general agitation among the 
Hindus of the city in regard to the practice which is followed in regard 
to the sale of beef. 

(iii) The declared policy of Government is unchanged. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Are Government aware that beef is forbidden 
to the Hindus and that any such open sale is bound to wound their reli- 
gious susceptibilities, and it is not therefore necessary that they should 
agitate ? 

Sir Frank Noyce: I think, Sir, the arrangements which I have men- 
tioned sufficiently show that attention has been paid to religious suscep- 
tibilities in this matter. 

Carriage of Air Mail between Eangoon and Karachi. 

439. *Mr. John Tait: (a) Are Government aware that, in order to 
catch the westbound air mail leaving Karachi on Wednesday, it is at 
present necessary to i)Ost air mail matter in Eangoon not later than 7-30 
A.M., on the previous Thursday, and that air mail matter from Eangoon 
thus takes thirteen days to reach London? 

(h) Are Government aware that, if the services of the Loyal Dutch Air 
Lines were utilised for the carriage of air mails, air mail matter could be 
posted in llangoon up to the previous Saturday evening and would thus 
take only ten days to reach London? 

(‘c) Will Government be pleased to state whether requests have been 
made to them by several commercial bodies in both India and Burma to 
utilise the services of the Loyal Dutch Air Lines for the carriage of air 
mail matter between Langoon and Delhi or Karachi, pending the inaugura- 
tion of a British or Indian or State-owned service extending to Langoon? 
If so, do Government propose to accede to these requests? 
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(d) If the answer to the last foregoing question is in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons which prevent them from 
giving effect to the repeated . requests w'hich they have received in this 
connection? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes. 

ih) Yes. 

(ic) Yes. The matter is under consideration. 

(d) Does not arise. 

Mr. John Tait: Are Government aware that letters may be posted on 
the Continent of FiUrope for direct conveyance by French and Dutclj, air 
lines to Akyab and Ttangoon? 

Sir Joseph Bhore: I believe that that is so. 

Procedure followed under Regulation III of 1818. 

440. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of iVIr. K. C. Xeogy) : (a) Has the 
attention of Government been drawn to the statement made by 
Lord Reading in his speech in the Indian Legislature on the 
31st January, 1924, regarding the procedure followed by Gov- 
ernment in connexion with the operation of Bengal Regulation III of 
1818, in which he particularly referred to the fact that after the arrests 
in Bengal were made, all the documents and evidence relating to each 
individual had been placed before two Judges of the High Court for the 
purpose of thoroughly sifting the material on which action was taken, of 
submitting it to the technical tests of judicial knowledge and experience 
and of framing recommendations regarding each case? 

(h) Have all the steps referred to by Lord Reading on that occasion, 
been taken with reference to each individual dealt with under the said 
Regulation during the last few months? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) The Government of India are 
aware of the statement. I would refer the Honourable Member to a reply 
given by Sir Malcolm Hailey to question No. 404 asked by Mr. Gaya 
Pra.snd Singh on the 19th February, 1924, from which it will bo seen that 
the examination was made by two Senior Sessions Judges. 

The statement of Lord Reading had reference to action against persons 
then di'tained under Regulation III in connection with the terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal, and T need hardly remind the Honourable Member that 
the principle of reference to tw'o Judges was embodied in the BeJOgal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 and in the existing Act of 1930. 

(h) The procedure of reference to two Judges has been follow’’ed in 
cases where persons have been detained under Regulation III specifically 
on the ground of their connection wdth the terrorist movement. 

It has not been followed in other cases either in the past or during 
recent months. 

Mr. B. Das: May I know why there has been this departure in proce- 
dure and certain cases were not referred to two Judges? 
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Tbe EonouraUe Sir James Orerar: As 1 have pointed out, there has- 
been no departure. 


Mr. B. Baa: Do I understand that in every instance in the case of 
the recent arrests in Bengal under Regulation III, the file was referred to 
two Judges before the arrest was made? 

Tbe Honourable Sir James Orerar: My reply was that the procedure 
of reference to two Judges had been followed in cases where persons have 
been detained specifically on the ground of their connection with the 
terrorist movement. 


Mr. K. Abmed: Are Government aware that the questioner is getting 
mix^d up between the Bengal Ordinances and Regulation III and that is 
why he is making such a mistake in his interpellation? 

I / 

Traffic-Controller in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

441. *Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah (on behalf of Mr. Muham- 
mad Azhar Aii) : (fi) Will Government be pleased to state when the 
office of Traffic-Controller in the Posts and Telegraphs Department was 
created ? 

(6) What was the primary object in initiating such a post? How was 
it found necessary? 

(c) How was traffic actually controlled? 

{(I) Was a fixed centre established for the purpose of traffic control? 
If not, why not? 

(e) Who was tbe first Traffic- Controller appointed and what was the 
term of his office? 

(/) Who were successive Traffic-Controllers? What were their respec- 
tive tenures of office? 

(g) What has this appoint ment cost the rate-payer, hitherto, on account 

of,— 

(1) salary of the Traffic-Controller, each year, since inauguration 

of the post, 

(2) contingent expenditure on his office establishment, etc., if any, 

for periods involved, and 

(3) touring charges, if incuiTed, in each such case, aforementioned? 

(h) Were Postmasters-Geiicral of Circles found incapable of control of 
tlieir traffic in their own circles? 

(t) Were members of the Post and Telegraph Sub-Committee of the 
lietrenchment Advisory Committee convinced that the creation and exist- 
ence of the post of Traffic-Controller fulfilled, or justified, a useful pur- 
pose? If not, how is the burden of expenditure, imposed on the rate-payer, 
justified? 

(/) Does tlio post still exist? If not, why not? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) The 27th March, 1922. 

(b) and (c). The post was initiated as a measure for co-ordinating tluf 
disposal of traffic on the main routes by examining the delay reports and* 
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the immediate issue of appropriate orders. In addition to such work the 
Controller dealt with other business connected with the disposal of trafinc. 

{fl) Th Headquarters of the Traffic-Controller were fixed in New Delhi. 

(e) Mr. j. W. Mukherji from 27th March, 1920 to Ist November, 1921. 

(/) Mr. V. N. Mitra from 2nd November, 1921, to 9th January, 1923. 
(The appointment was temporarily suspended from 10th January, 1923 to 
■6th April, 1924.) 

Mr. M. F. D. J. Siec from 7th April, 1921 to 11th December, 1925. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra from 12th December, 1925 to 28th FehiTuiry, 1927. 

Mr. A. Brohenshaw from 1st March, 1927 to 30th April. 1929. 

Mr. P. N. Mitra from 1st May, 1929 to 14th February, 1930. 

Mr, S'. C Mitra from Toth February, 1930 to lOth February, 1931. (The 
post was vacant from 17th February, 1931 (o 1st March, 1931.) 

Mr. V. A. Hughes from 2nd March, 1931 to 8th January, 1932. (The 
post was abolished from 9th January, 1932.) 

(<j) Government do not consider that the time and labour involved in 
working out the figures would be commensurate with the public interests 
likely to be served therohy. Tlu* different officers holding the post were 
remunerated by the grant of tlieir ordinary pay as Divisional Engineers, 
u, in the case of Mr. lluglies, as Deputy IVDstmasler-Gcneral, ylns a 
special pay of Ks. 100. 

(/i) No, hut as the Honourable Member will have understood from what 
1 have said the duties of the Traificj-Conti'olh'r lual special reference to 
the control of the through routes extending beyond tlie limits of individual 
(.''ireles. 

(i) and (j). The*. Govern iiieiit arc not in a position to state the views 
of tlie Members of the Sub-Committee beyond what appears in para- 
graphs 97-100 of the Jteport whicli has iilready been furnished to Honour- 
able Members. Government consider that the past cx})enditure on this 
post has been justified, though they decided to accMjpt the. advice of the 
Sub-Committee and to retrench the post in present circumstances. 

Registering or Indian Medical Practitioners. 

442. *KuDwar Hajes Ismail Ali Khan (ou belialf of Kunwar Ragluibir 
Singh) : Is it a fact that the names of ])t^rsons who passed the final 
examination of the medical schools in India as L. ]\1. P. and are not in 
Government service f;re not entered in the Medical Register? If not, why 
not? 

Sir Frank Noyce i No. The names of the E. M. Ps. are entered in the 
provincial medical registers, the only regislers which exist at present. 

Dr. 2aiauddin Ahmad; Do T understand that the L. M. Ps. who join 
the service are entitled to have their names entered in the rerfster, but 
if they do not happen to have joined Government service they cannot do 
so? 
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Sir Trank Noyce : 1 do not understand to what service the Honourable 
Member refers. 

Dr. Zlauddin Ahmad: I mean Government service. 

Sir Trank Noyce: No. All practitioners are entitled to be entered 
in the provincial medical registers provided they comply with the condi- 
tions necessary for such registration. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Do 1 understand the Honourable 

Member to say that all licentiates in medicine and surgery are entitled to 
be registered in the various provincial registers whether they are in Govern- 
ment. employment or not ? 

Sir Trank Noyce: The provincial medical registers are not confined to 
officers in Government service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That does not answer my question. 
The Honourable Member Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad asked a question whether 
unless a man is employed in Government service he cannot be entered in 
the medical register of the province. Is that a fact? 

Sir Frank Noyce: T am sorry T cannot follow the Honourable Member’s 
question. To the best of my knowledge, all practitioners are entitled to 
be entered in the provincial medical registers whether they are in Govern- 
ment service or not, provided they comply with the conditions necessary 
for such registration. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: The question is whether persons who have passed 
out from these nKulical schools and who are not fortunate enough to secure 
employment in Government service are entitled to have their names enter- 
ed in lh(‘ register? 

Sir Frank Noyce: Obviously, Sir. Government service has nothing to 
do with the provincial medical registers. 

Appointment of Sikhs in Government Offices. 

443. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Whafc is the total number of 
gazetted officers in the TTonie, Army, Industries and Labour, Legislative 
and Legielative Assembly Departments and how many of them are Euro- 
peans or Anglo-Indians, Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs and what pro- 
portion does each of these communities form? 

(b) How many vacancies, occurred during the last two calendar years 
in each of those offices among the gazetted officers staff and the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of the gazetted appointments are reserved for 
ministerial establishment of the offices and the Upper Division Assistants 
are promoted to take the vacancies? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the total absence of Sikl s in such appointments 
is simply due to the entire absence of the Sikhs in the Assistant’s 
grade, e.y., Upper Division of the Secretariat? 
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(e) With a view to safeguard the interests of Sikhs, do Government 
propose to take immediate steps, to appoint SikhL Assistants in each* o£ these- 
offices by promotion from lower ranks, if not by direct appointanents? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) be in the negative, is that the policy of 
Government towards this important community which has always render- 
•ed valuable services to Government? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and (b). Two statements are 
laid on the table. These have been compiled on the supposition that the. 
Honourable Member wants to have figures of permanent gazetted posts 
filled ordinarily by promotion from the clerical grades. They do not take 
account of temporary or officiating vacancies in which members of minority 
communities have acted or are acting. One such vacancy in the grade^ of 
Superintendent in the Home Department is at present filled by a Muslim. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) My information is that there are no Sikhs at present in the let 
Division in the offices referred to and this is one of the causes for their 
absence from the higher grades. I would point out, however, that the 
principle of communal representation does not apply to promotions. 

(e) and (/). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I gave 
to Sardar Kartar Singh's starred question No. 563, dated the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1929, on this subject. A proportion of the vacancies in the grades 
of Assistants and Second Division clerks reserved for outside recruitment 
is set apart for the redress of communal inequalities. 


StatBunent showing ths information anhedfor in parts (a) and (b) of question JVo. 443. 

Paht (o). 



Total 
No. of 

Posts held by 

Name of Department. 

guKOtted 
l)ost8 in 
the grade 
of Assist' 
ant 

Hindus 

1 MusUnig. 

Sikhs. 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians* 


Secretary 

and 

Supdt. 

Percent- 
• age. 

L^o. jPeroent- 

i age 

1 

1 ! 

No. 

Percent- 

age. 

i 

No. 

t 

Poroent- 
j age. 

Army 

8’ 

o 

! ! 

1 

1 


4 

50 

Home 

8* 

3 37-6 

I 

, i i 

. . 

, , 

i ^ 

62-0 

Industries and Labour 

10 

8 80 1 

.. 

, , 


2 

20 

Legislative . . < 

. 

1 25 

i 



3 

76 

Legislative A embly. | 

I 3 ' 

1 33i 

i 

1 i 331 

•• 

.. 

1 

1 

331 


♦ Includes two posts brought under retrPnchment. 
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Name of Department. 

No. of permanent vacancies during 

1930 and lOSl in the 

Grades of Assistant 
Secretary and 
Superintendent. 

1st Division. 

Army 

1 ■ 

2 

• e 

Home ; 

1 1 

1 

Industries and Labour . . . 

4 

3 

Legislative • « • . • 

a a 

2 

Legislative Assembly • • • . 

• • 

•• 


Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Arc the Government aware that 
the interests of the Sikhs are not jeopardised by the absence of Sikhs in 
these departments ? 


The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I think the Honourable Member is 
asking me for an opinion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that the interests of Muslims are 
not jeopardised by the absence of Muslims in these departments? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: The same observation applies. 

Appointment of Sikhs to the Office of the Railway Board. 

444. * Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government kindly place 
on the table a statement showing the number of Anglo-Indian, Indian 
Christian, Hindu, Muhanunadan and Sikh gazetted otTicers working at 
present on the Bail way Board? 

(b) Is it not a fact that ever since the formation of the Railway .Board 
no Sikh officer has so far been appointed although this fact has on many, 
occasions been brought to the notice of Government? 

(c) If reply to (b) be in the affirmative, are Government prepared to 
appoint the necessary number of Sikh officers soon? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) A statement is laid on the table. 

(b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
by me to part (^0 of question No. 275 asked b^^ him on the 9th March, 
1931. 


Statement showintj the nnniOer of Anglo-Indian ^ Indian ChrUtiun, Hindu, Muhammadan 
and Sikh Gazetted Officers 'working at present in- the Railway Board. 


Anglo-Indians • . • ••••••. 6 

Indian Christians. • • • • . . . . • iVV/. 

Hindus •• 

Muslims • • • • • • 2 

Sikhs »•••• Nilm 

B 

« 
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Appointment of Assistant Controllers on the North Western 

IIailway. 

445. *Mr. Bbuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai) : (a) Will 
the Honourable the Railway Member kindly give his replies to starred 
questions No. 1292 by Mr. S. G. Jog and Nos. 1361 and 1362 by myself, 
put in the special Delhi session, last year regarding Assistant Controllers, 
on the North Western Railway, which were deferred? 

(h) Is it a fact that some controllers placed their case regarding can- 
cellation of their confirmation before the Court of Enquiry, constituted 
under. Government of India notification L.-1714 of 13tli August 1931? 
What did the Agent or his representative state before the said court? 

(c) Was any assurance given to them by the Railway Administration 
about September last that they would have full justice? 

(d) What steps, if any, have since been taken to confirm these men? 

{e) If none, why not? Do Government propose to relieve these men 

of their anxiety at an early date, and make them permanent from the date 
of withdrawal of their confirmation? If not, what is deterring an early 
decision? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a), (d) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given to Mr. Jog’s question No. 385 on 16th February, 
1932. 

(6) and (r). Government have no information. 

Appointment of Traffic Inspectors on the North Western Railway. 

446. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai) : (a) Is 
it a fact that four junior men have been confirmed as Traffic Inspectors 
on the North Western Railway? 

(b) What was their substantive pay? And on what pay have they 
been confirmed? 

(c) Is it a fact that their confirmation has the effect of superseding 
many otliers on tlie North Western Railway; if so, what number? 

(d) Will their confirmation be subject to Fundamental Rule No. 15, or 
is there any likelihood of its being cancelled as has been done in the case of 
Controllers? If not, why has a differential treatment been given to Con- 
trollers? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am making enquiries from the Agent of the North 
W'estern Railway and will lay the information on the table of the House 
as soon as possible after, his reply has been received. 

Money Distributed for Cane Growing and Sugar Manufacture. 

447. *Mr. E. F. Sykes: Will Government please say how much money 
has been distributed through the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
since its inception for {a) cane growing and (b) sugar making? 

Sur Frank Noyce: The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research Has 
so far sanctioned rosear^h grants amounting to fa). Rs. 8J lakhs . for the 
improvement of cane-growing, (including Rs^. 29,703 for experiments on im- 
proved cane cnisLers for vill^e use), and Jb) ^Rs. 3% lakhs for Sugar 
Technology.' 
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Peioes of Suga&^oane. 

448. •Mr. E. F. Sykes: Will Government please- say what prices are 
being paid for cane to cultivators by sugar factories during the current 
season? 

Sir Frank Nc^ce : It is understood that the majority of sugar factories 
in Northern India are paying As. 0-6-0 per maund for cane at purchasing 
centres. Two or three factories which are situated in localities in which 
there is no competition pay only As. 0-4-0 per maund. No information is 
available regarding the prices which are being piaid by factories in Southern 
India. 

• Advocacy of Swadeshi Goods. 

I 

I 

449. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the article headed la buying Swadeshi illegal published in the 
Hindustan Times of the 8th February, 1932? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether the advocacy 
of Swadeshi by means of advertising leaflets is an offence punishable under 
the Ordinances or any other laws? If so, will they be pleased to state 
them ? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they propose to instruct the Provincial Govern- 
ments not to harass the public for advertising Swadeshi by means of hand^ 
bills and other means of advertising agencies? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (a) Tes. 

- (b) The mere advocacy of Swadeshi is not, I think, an offence punishable 
under any Ordinance or any other law. 

(c) Local Governments are aware of the legal position and no such in- 
structions arc necessary. 

Arrest for Advertising a Swadeshi Tricycle. 

! 

450. •Mr. Bhuput Sii^: Is it a fact that a Swadeshi tricycle manu- 
facturer of Delhi was arrested by the police for posting advertisements of 
his Swadeshi tricycle ? If so, \vill they be pleased to state the reasons for 
his arrest and harassment? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I am informed that the suggestion 
contained in the Honourable Member’s question is entirely without founda- 
tion. 


Treatment op Lady Prisoners under Trial in Delhi. 

451. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: is it a fact that the under-trial lady prisoners 
in Delhi are given treatment like 0 class prisoners irrespective of their 
social status? If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons 
for Such treatment of lady under-trial prisoners in Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: I have called for a report and will 
give the House the information when received. 

b2» 
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Female Education in Centrally Administered Areas in British 

India. 

452 *Bai Bahadur Lala BriJ Klahore: (a) Will Oovernment be pleased 
to state the number of women's educational institutions, viz., (i) Middle 
Schools, (ii) High Schools, (iii) Colleges, and (iv) Technical, existing m 
the centrally administered areas of British India? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of money spent 
yearly from the central revenues on each of those institutions? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the percentage of expenditure 
on female education as compared to the total expenditure on education in 
the centrally administered areas? 

Sir Trank Noyce; (a) and (h). A statement, which, I trust, w’ill prove 
Mifficient for the Honourable Member s purpose, is laid on the table. 

(c) 18 per cent. 

Statr.mfnt ahowlnu the number of (i) Middle Schools, (ii) Hujli Schools, (iii) Oolhges 
and (iv) Technical Institutions for women in the centrally administered areas »:/ 
British India, as well as the amount of money expended during the year 19^0^30 
from centred revenues on each class of these institutions. 


Area. 

Number 

of 

middle 

schools. 

Number 

of 

high 

scliools. 

Number 

of 

colleges. 

Number ^ 
of techni- 
cal insti- 
tutions. 

Kxpendi- 
ture on 
middle 
schools. 

Kzpendi- 
tuTc on 
high 
schools. 

Szpendi- 
ture on 
eoUo^es. 

Ezpendi- 
tnre on 
technical 
inslitu- 
tious. 

1 





Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

North-W€8l' Fron- 
tier ProTinoe. 

20 

1 

! 

... 

... 

16,418 

6,900 


... 

Delhi . , 

10 

2 

3 

... ' 

21,030 

16,176 

1,80,360 

... 

Ajmer-Merwara , 

8 

2 

... 

... 

18,876* 

7,435 


... 

Balnchintau , 

6 

... 


... 

10,960 

... 


... 


* Incladcs expenditure on one normal and training school. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that the only high school for girls 
that existed in the North-West Frontier Province was closed recently ?. 

Sir Trank Noyce: I am sorry that I am unable to answer that question 
but I will make inquiries. 

Higher Education of Women from Centrally Administered 

Areas. 

463. *Hal Bahadur Lala Brij Kidiore : (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state the number of women students who have been sent abroad during 
the last five yeai’s from the centrally administered areas to receive higher 
education at the expense of Government? 

(6) For the study of what subjects^ and to which foreign countries 
have such students been sent? 
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Sir flraak (aj Twp. ' i 

(b) One, to study !Ekiglish literatuite And the other to undei^o a course 
for a degree or diploma in Education. Both were sent to England. 

Tbahono Collbgb fob Wombb in the Cbntbaixy Administebed Abea. 

464. *Bai Bjdmdnr Itala Bri] Kishore : (a) Is it a fact that there is 

not a single training college for women in the centaraJly administered aretk?. 

(b) If the answer to (a) above is in affirmative do Government propose 
to establish at least one training college for women who desire to take up 
an educational career? If not, why not? 

• 

Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Yes, but there are six training schools for women 
teachers. 

(b) No; the existing facilities appear sufficient for the present. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask in which province are these schools 
situated ? 

Sir Frank Noyce: The schools are, 1 at Peshawar, 1 at Delhi, I at Ajmer, 
2 at Bangalore and 1 at Bajkot. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is Bangalore a directly administered area? 

Sir Frank Noyce: The Civil and Military Station at Bangalore is a 
directly administered area. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not an unfair distribution, that for the whole 
of the Frontier Province we have only one school, and for the small area 
of Bangalore two schools? 

Sir Frank Noyce: I think the Honourable Member is asking me for an 
expression of opinion. 

Complaints against the Supbeintendent op Post Offices, Salem. 

455. ^Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Are Government aware that there are 
several complaints against the Superintendent, Post Offices, Salem, for 
his behaviour towards the public who have to deal with him? 

(6) Is there any memorial pending with the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs against any of the acts of this officer? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, do Government propose 
to inquire into the matter? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) No. 

(b) .Yes. 

(c) The matter is being looked into. 
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PlOXETIKG OF LiQTTOB ShOPS IX THE NOBTH-WBST FBOXTlEit PBOmTCtt. 


456. ^Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that peaceful 
picketing on liquor shops has not b^en declared unlawful by the North- 
West Frontier Province Government? 

• (b) Is it a fact that picketers though not wearing red shirts were 
arrested, beaten, and sentenced in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(c) Is it a fact that picketers on arrest were never asked whether they 
belonged to any unlawful association? 

(d) If the answer to parts (a), (6) and (c) be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state under which law they were beaten, 
arrested and sentenced? 

*. 

Sir Evelyn Howell: A reports has been called for from the Local 
Administration and their reply will be communicated to the Honourable 
Member on receipt. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): A copy of 
the reply should be placed on the table. 


Sir Evelyn Howell: Yes, Sir. 

Arrest of Members of Afghan Jibqas and Khilafat Committees. 

457. ^Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Ehan: (a) Is it a fact that Afghan 
Jirgas and Khilafat Committees were not declared unlawful organisations? 

(6) Is it a fact that some of the members of both the organisations 
were arrested? 

(c) Is it a fact that such arrested persons are still in jail? 

(d) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether they propose to release such persons who have no 
connection with the unlawful associations? If not, why not? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) Yes, 

(h) No persona wore arrested as being members of these organisations. 
* (c) and (d). Bo not arise. 


Organisations declared Unlawful in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

458. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the organisation or organisations that were declared unlawful in 
the North-West Frontier Province? 

(6) From what date were they declared unlawful? 

(c) Was the fact notified in the North-Weat Frontier ProvincQ Gazette? 
If so, on what date ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Gazette mentioned above was printed during 
the night of 24/25th December, 1931, and was disteibuted on the morning 
of December 25th, 1931.- without giving the text of the Ordinances? 
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(e) Is it a fact that copies of Ordinances promulgaited iti the North- 
West Frontier Province were not in the hands of the Local Government 
on 24tb or 25th December, 1931, but were actually received on or after 
the 26th December, 1931? 

(/) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state how the arrests during the night of 24/25th December were made? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a), (5), (c) and (d). The Honourable Member isi 
referred to North-West Frontier Province Notification 18829-P., of Decem- 
ber 24th, 1931, published in North-West Frontier Province Gazette Extra- 
ordinary of that date. The text of the Ordinances was not included in the 
Notification nor is this necessary under the law. 

fe) No, Sir. 

(/) The arrests were effected under Section 3 of the Emergency Powera 
Ordinance. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it necessary for the Local Government to 
receive actually a copy of the Ordinances before the Ordinance could be 
applied ? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: I believe it is; I am not sm*. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that in this particular ease the 
Ordinance was# received after its application? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: It is not a fact. 

Friction between Crew Staff and Students of Jadabpur and Ichapur 
Stations on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

459. ^Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
fltate : — 

(a) whether they are aware that of late there has been constant 
friction between crew-officers and crewmen on the one hand 
and engineering and technical students on the other, at 
Jadabpur and Ichapiir stations, on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, close to Calcutta; 

(5) whether they have had knowledge of similar troubles in the past 
either at those or any of the places on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway between the railway staff and students; 

(c) whether they are aware that, as a result, a lot of students 

hitherto travelling by rail have resorted to bus-service and 
cycling the distance; 

(d) whether they will cause an enquiry to be made by a small com- 

mittee of officials and non-officials into an investigation of the 
cases; and 

(c) whether they are prepared to call for all the papers in connection 
with the present and past cases launched by the Railway 
Administration against the students and get them closely 
examined by expert officials of the Railway Board in order 
to find out the true causes of the troubles? 
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Sh Alan PaMona: (a), (b) and (c). Oovernment have received .no 
report of any friction of the kind mentioned by the Honourable Member. 

(d) and (c). As the Honourable Member’s c}uestion does not indicate 
the nature of the trouble that has arisen, I am unable to say whether it is 
one calling for the interference of Government. I am, however, bringing 
the Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent, Eastern 
Bengal Railway for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Hindu and Muslim Superintendents of Post Offices in the Punjab 

Postal Circle. 

4^K). *Bhal Parma Nand: (a) Will Government please state whether 
it is a fact that four Superintendents cf Post Offices, two Muslims ^and 
two Hindus, have been retrenched in the Punjab Postal Circle with effect 
from Ist February, 1932, and that from the same date two Divisions from 
that Circle have been abolished, thus giving rise to the importation of two 
Superintendents to the Punjab Circle from other Circles? 

(b) Is it a fact that before 1st February, 1932, there were 10 Muslim, 
6 Hindu, 4 Sikh, and 4 Christian Superintendents in the Punjab Postal 
Circle and that after retrenchment of 2 Hindus and 2 Muslims, two Muslim 
Superintendents have been transferred to this Circle thereby maintaining 
the number of 10 Muslim Superintendents as before but reducing the 
number of the Hindus from 6 to 4? 

(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a letter on the 
subject which appeared in the Daily Herald, dated 1st February, 1932, 
before ordering the transfer of Muslim Superintendents to the Punjab 

(d) If reply to part (c) above be in the affirmative, what action has been 
taken by (loveniineiit to equalize the number of Superintendents of the two 
major communities in this Circle, or do they now propose to take action 
with a view to avoid a preponderance of the Muslim Superintendents in this 
Circle? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) I may explain tliat there is no 
necessary connexion between the number of posts retrenched in a particular 
postal circle and the number of Superintendents retrenched in that same 
circle since the Superintendents’ cadre is an All-India one. It is however 
the case, though! it is only a coincidence, that four posts of Superintendents 
of post officcF# including two Divisional Superintendents were abolished in 
the Punjab Circle and that four Superintendents of Post Offices selected 
for retrenchment happened also to be employed in that circle. There were 
already two permanent vacancies in the Circle and it was ordered that 
theae should be filled by the transfer of two surplus officers from elsewhere. 

(h) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. As 
regards the second part, the question of the officers to be transferred to 
this Circle is »till under consideration. 

(c) Government have seen the letter in question, but as already stated 

the transfer of two Muslims to the Punjab Circle has not yet finally been 
decided. * * 

(d) Postihggi of officers are not made on a communal busis and Govern- 
ment do not propose to take communal consideration into account in the 
matter. 
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[ 461. ^Bhai Parma Kand: (a) Ib it a fact that out of seven officers on 
t}ie Postal side attached to the Punjab Postal Circle Office there are four 
Muslims (2 Deputy Postmasters General and 2 Assistant Postmasters 
'General) against only one Hindu (Assistant Postmaster General)? 

(b) Do Government propose to attach more Hindu officers to the Circle 
Office to avoid preponderance of any one community and discontentment 
in the other? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No, at present there are two 
Deputy Postmasters-General and four Assistant Postmasters-Gencral in the 
Cir^e office; and four of these are Muslims. 

(b) The posting of officers not made solely on a communal basis, and 
as Government liave no reason to apprehend that the interests of 
administration are in any way affected by the present arrangements in 
the Punjab Postal Circle they do not propose to interfere with them. 

I 

Passage Allowance of Subordinates of Non-Asiatic Domicile. 

I 

462. ^Bhal Parma Nand : (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have sanctioned passage allowance to subordinates non- Asiatic domicile in 
1930? 

(b) Is it a fact that, due to financial stringency, Government are with- 
holding or retrenching staff in various departments? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Government of India have cut the pay of 
the employees and reduced staff throughout the country? 

(d) If the facts mentioned in parts (6) and (c) are correct, are Govern- 
ment, for similar reasons of financial stringency, prepared to discontinue 
the allowance mentioned in part (a)? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply E gave to parts (a) and (h) of Mr. Sitaramaraju’s 
question No. 1337 on the 17th November last. 

(b) and (c). Yes. deduction of staff and a temporary cut in pay are 
measures that have been taken in pursuance of the general programme of 
retrenchment. 

(d) The reply is in the negative. The grounds on which the allowance 
wa9 given still hold good. I would also remind the Honourable Member 
that those eligible for the concessions are, in common with other Govern- 
ment servants, subject to the pay cut and it would be unfair in addition 
^ the cut to take away a concession granted to them before the cut was 
imposed. 

Emi^oyment of Hindus on the North Western Railway. 

463. *Bhai Parma Band: (a) Will Government please lay on the table 
a copy of the report submitted by the Muhammadan Officer, who was 
deputed oh special duty to carry out the policy of Government in con- 
neotioh with the communal basis in recruitment to the suboi^inate service 
on the State-mianaged Railways? 
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• (6) Is it a fact that the Hindus are being replaced by Muhammadans 
on the North Western Railway to equalize their share in the clerical estab- 
lishment on the North Western Railway? 

(c) Is it a fact that in Loco, and Carriage Shops, Loco, Sheds, train 
examining staff, i.c., Chargemen, Junior Chargemen, Journeymen, 
Mistries and Fitters on the North Western Railway, Muhammadans are 
in a majority? 

(d) If the facts in part (c) are correct, are Government prepared to see 
their wm,v to replacing Muhammadans, Europeans and Anglo-Indians by 
Hindus in the Workshops, TjOco. Sheds, train examining staff of the 
North Western Railway? 

(e) Do Government propose to fix some percentage for the Hindug on 

the North Western Railway where they are in a minority? * 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) A copy has been laid on the table.! 

(b) As vacancies occur they arc filled in accordance with the policy oi 
Government that the undue preponderance of any community in Railway 
service should be avoided. 

(c) The available infonnation will he found in paras. 180, 182 and 18B 
of Mr. Hassan’s Report. 

(d) and (0- No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the North Western 
Railway runn through such provinces where the Mussalmans are in a 
majority ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: 1 understand that is so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the Hindus are in 
a majority in the subordinate and up])er subordinate services on the North. 
Western Railway, and Mussalmans in a hopeless minority? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I should not like to give a categorical answer to that 
question, but from tlie published figures of subordinates in grades with pay 
rising to Rs. 2o0 or over there is no doubt that the Hindus are in a 
majority in those grades. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member 
inform this House when the Hassan Report is likely to be published? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have in reply to a previous question laid a copy 
of this Report on tlu? table and have undertaken to give a copy to Mem- 
bers of the House. ; 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give a statement of 
the percentage of Hindus and Muslims travelling on the North Western 
Railway? (Laughter.) ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that Hindus complain of 
their low percentage and d('sire protection, and the Muhammadans, and 
the Sikhs complain of low percentages, I want to know how the percent^e 
is made up? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: That is for Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad to make up. 


fSee tootnote to starred qu^tion No. 428< 
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BBCBtriTMBKT OP BOY FiBBMEK ON THE NOBTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


464. Panna Band: (a) Is it a fact that on the North Western 

Railway during the years, 1928, 1929 and 1930, the following was the 
proportion in .which Boy Firemen Class III were engaged:. 



Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Sikhs. 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

1»28 . 

. 6 

3 

2 

14 

1929 

3 

3 

2 

15 

1930 

. 1 

3 

1 

6 


(b) If so, will Government please inform the House as to why a 
larger number of Anglo-Indians and Europeans were taken than Indiana? 

(c) Will Government inform the House if in the above appointments 
a larger proportion of Europeans and Anglo-Indians than Indiana will be 
continued in future years or will opportunity be given to Indians in the 
interest of Indianization ? In the latter case, do Government propose 
to issue instructions to the North Western Railway in this connection? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The infomiation is being obtained, and will be laid 
on the table of the House. 

Mechanical Drawing Officers on the North Western Railway. 

465. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Mechanical Draw’ing 
Office on the North Western Railw%ay is a branch of the Headquarters 
and Superintendent Mechanical Workshops Offices? 

(6) Is it a fact that the number of Mechanical Drawing Officers on the 
North Western Railway is 73? 

(c) Is it a fact that out of these 73 the number of Hindus, Sikhs^ 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians all combined is h«even against 66 Muham- 
madans ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(fr) Last September the number was 78. 

(o) There were seven Hindus, one European and one Anglo-Indian, 

Appointment of Non-Muhammadans as Mechanical Drawing Officers 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

466. ^Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Establishment, 
Operating, Copy, Central Registry and Works Branches are also branches 
of the Headquarters Office, North Western Railway? 

(h) Is it a fact that in the branches mentioned in part (a) a Muham- 
madan is ai)pointed if any vacancy occurs I 

(c) Is it not a fact that if a vacancy occurs in Mechanical Drawing 
Offices, wffiere Muhammadans are in a majority, similar treatment as 
mentioned in part (5) is not meted out to iion-Muharaniadans? If not, 
why not? 

(d) Are Government prepared to issue instructions to the North Western 
Railway authoritic*s to engage more non-Muhammadans in Mechanical 
Drawing Offices in future? 

Sir -Alan Parsons: The information is being obtained, and will be laid 
on the table of the House. 
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Aptointment of Assistant C!Eq[W Dbaftsibm^^ H»ai>quabt]BTO OffiOE, 
Nobth WbstebN:Bailway. 

467. ^Bhai Fama Hand: Will Government pleasa state whether nt 
the time of appointing Mr. J. G. Keith Hitchens as Assistant Chief Drafts* 
man in Headquarters Office on the North Western Bailway the question 
of Indianization of services was considered? If not, why not? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. Stone, Chief Draftsman on the North Western 
Railway, has gone on leave? 

(r) Ts it a fact that J. G. Keith Hitchens has only put in two years ser- 
vice ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. J. G. Keith Hitchens is officiating in 

Mr. Stone’s place? * 

(e) Will Government please state whether Mr. J. G. Keith Hitchens 
will be confirmed as Chief Draftsman or would an opportunity be given 
to an Indian to occupy that post? 

Sir Alan Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 467, 468 and 469 together. I am making enquiries from 
the Agent of the North Western Railway and will lay the information 
on the table of the House as soon as possible after his reply has been 
received. 

Non-appointment OF Indians as Chief Draftsmen on the North 

Western Railway. 

1468. ♦Bhai Parma Band: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. S. R. Woodmore 
was a R Class Apprentice, Journeyman and Cbargeman on the North 
Western Railway three years ago? 

(b) Ts it a fact that Mr. S. R. Woodmore is now Chief Draftsman in 
S. M. W.’s Office, Nprth Western Railway, Moghalpura? 

(c) Is it a fact tliat there are many Indian A Class Apprentices who 
were senior to Mr. S. R. Woodmore and Mr. J. G. Keith Hitchens? If 
so, why none of these A Class Indian Apprentices was given an opportunity, 
in^ the posit^‘on occupied by Messrs. S. R. Woodmore and J. G. Keith 
Hitchens ? 

Training and Appointment of Special Ctj^ss Railway Apprentices. 

1469. *Bhai Parma Band: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board has 
special <*Iass apprentices (Mechanical)? 

(b) Is it a fact that an apprentice is to put on a six years course to 

qualify himself for the post of gazetted officer? ' 

(c) Is it a fact that out of these six years he has to put in four years in 
India and tw^o years in England at Government expense? 

(d) Are there any cases in which any apprentices have been appointed 
with a shorter training in India and none in England? 

(e) If BO, will Government be pleased to give their names and the rea- 
sons why exception was made in their case? 


tFor answer to this question, «6c answer to question No. 467. 
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Indian Newspapers UrniizED pob AdvebtisEments of the Public 

Sebvice Commission. 

470. ^Bhai Panna Hand: Will Oovernment please place on the table 
of the House a list of Indian newspapers that have been added or likely 
to be added in the list of papers to which the advertisements of the Public 
Service ComniiHsdon are being or will be issued? Do Government propose 
to publish these advertisements in the leading Indian dailies in each 
Province? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: In view of the necessity for economy 
no additions have recently been made, or are proposed to be made, to the 
list of newspapers to which advertisements are issued and of which a 
copf was laid on the table of the House in reply to Mr. Jagan Nath 
AggarwaPs starred question No. 362 on the 16th September last. It will 
be seeu that the list includes newspapers of tlie kind the Honourable 
IMcmber has in mind. 

Military Troops in Towns and Villages. 

471. '^Lala Hari Ra} Swarup: Is it a fact that military troops are 
being made to march! in towns and villages in various parts of the country ? 
If so, what is the intention of doing so? 

Mr. O. M. Toung: Route marches arc part of ordinary training. Exten* 
sive use of them has been made recently as apart from their value for 
purposes of training, they encourage friendly contact between the civil 
population and the military, while the presence of troops has a steadying 
influence and tendn to restore confidence in times of unrest. 


Purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Rohilkund and 
Kumaon Railways. 

472. *Lala Hari Ra] Swarup: Will Government be pleased to state 
what has been the result of their negotiations with the Directors of the 
Bengal and North Western and Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways, as carried 
out in pursuance of the Resolution of the Assembly of the 3rd October, 1931, 
and on what conditions has the option to purchase been allowed to lapse? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
which I gave to Pandit Ram Krishna Jha’s question No, 335 on the 13tlr 
February, 1932.1 

c- 

I 

Reduction of Pay of Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

473. '‘'Lala Hari Raj Swarup: (a) Will Government please state the 
cause of reduction of pay of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East 
Indian Railway? 

(b) If the cause is assigned to lessening of work, then will Government 
please state in what respects the duties have decreased? Are the functions 
of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors and the present Travelling Ticket 
Examiners the. same? 
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(e) Will Goverimveiit please state for what administrative reasons the 
designation of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors has been changed from 
Travelling Ticket Inspector to Travelling Ticket Examiner? 

Sir 4^^ Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 473, 474 and 475 together. Certain information has to be 
obtained from the Agent, East Indian Kailway, and replies will be laid 
on the table after it has been received. 

Reduction of Pay of Tbavellino Ticket Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

1474. *Lala Hari Ba] Swarup: Will Government please state if it is a 
fact that the pay of the Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the East Indian 
Railway was reduced already before the general cut of 10 per cent, was 
announced? If so, why has their pay been further reduced since Decem- 
ber, 1931? 

Allowances of Guards and Ticket Examiners on the East Indian 

Railway. 

[475. *Lala Hari Ba] Swamp: (a) Will Government please state why 
the Travelling Ticket Examiners are given a fixed allowance of Es. 17-8-0 
while the Guards are allowed to earn much more than this for the same 
duty? 

(6) With reference to answer to question No. 1121, dated 2nd October, 
1931, in the Legislative Assembly will Government please state in what 
respects the duties of the Travelling Ticket Examiners are less arduous 
than the Guards' to justify this differential treatment? 

(c) Why were the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Rail- 
way after 1925, and Travelling Ticket Examiners of Oudh and Robilkhand 
Railway before 1925 given mileage allowance like the guards? 

The Moody-Ward System of Ticket Checking. 

476. *Lala Hari Ba] Swarup : With reference to tbe answer to question 
No. 1183, on 4th November, 1931, will Government please state if the 
Moody-Ward system on the East Indian Railway is a preventive measure 
or detective : 

(a) if preventive then whether with one or two men it is the inten- 
tion to achieve this object which 7 or 8 Crewmen could not 
do? 

(h) if detective then why the Travelling Ticket Inspector system has 
been abolished? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Under the Moody-Ward system there are Ticket 
Collectors at stations whose duty it is to prevent people without tickets 
from entering station platforms, and Travelling Ticket Examiners whose 
duty it is to detect when in u train persons who have succeeded evading 
the Ticket Collectors or in getting on to a station platform without tickets. 
Tbe main difference between the Moody-Ward system and the system of 
Travelling Ticket Inspectors previously in force is that under the old 


I For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 473. 
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system the number of ‘Travelling Ticket Inspectors was small and each 
Inspector was allowed, generally, to exercise his discretion as to the 
trains that he should travel by, with the result that on many trains there 
was no checking of tickets en route whereas under the* Moody -Ward 
system two men are deputed to travel by each train to check tickets 
rn route. 

Dr. Zianddin Ahmad: Are the duties of the men the same in th^ two 
^different systems? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The duties of Travelling Inspectors under the old 
system and of the Travelling Examiners under the new system are practi- 
cally the satne, the main difference being, as I have explained, that we 
now put two men on each train instead of leaving it to their discretion 
, to select the trains by which they should travel. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: While the duties are the same, why have their 
«^alaries been reduced to one-third? Instead of calling them Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors, you call them Travelling Ticket Examiners. That is 
merely a paraphrase in the designation of the oiffiice. By changing the 
designation you have reduced their pay. Why is this? 

Sir Alan Parsona: The scale of pay is in the opinion of the llailway 
Administration and of the -llailway Board adequate for the duties the 
men are called upon to perform. 

Iiieut.-Ciolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, is it not a fact that one of 
the chief reasons why the name has been changed from Ticket Inspector 
to Ticket Examiner was to reduce the salary and to introduce a new 
class of officers though both perform exactly similar duties? 

Sir Alan Parsons : Not to my knowledge. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On that analogy will it not be economical to call 
the Financial Commissioner of Bailways, “Eailway Commissioner of 
Finance*’ and reduce his salary by one-third? (Laughter.) 

Excess Fares colleci’Bd by Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

477. *Lala Hari BaJ Swamp: '(a) Will Government please state if the 
period from June. 1931. to November. 1931, was more prosperous for the 
Railway than the corresponding period of the previous year in respect of 
passenger traffic? 

(b) What amount of excess fare was recovered by the Travelling 
Ticket Examiners during the period and the total number of cases charged 
with penalty? 

(c) What is the total number of cases where money was refunded to 
the public in which penalty was recovered by the Travelling Ticket Exami- 
ners and the percentage of such refund in respect of cases charged with 
penalty (from 1st June, to 30th November, 1931)? 

Sir Alan Parsona: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). The information is not available, and its compilation would 
involve considerable labour incommensurate with any use to which the 
figures could be put. 
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Dischabqe on the Geounds of Sopbeannhation of a Pabcels Clbbk 

OF Cawnpobb. 


74 Mr N. B. Ounjal: (a) Is it a fact that in the Railway Court 
of Enauirv Mr H H. Yule, Divisional Superintendent of Allahabad, 
stated that there had been no person discharged in his division on the 
BTOund of superannuation, but when he was referred to the case of Mr. 
D. N. Banerji, late Head Parcels Clerk of Cawnpore, he pleaded ignorance 
and promised an enquiry? 

(b) Has any enquiry been made in the case by Mr. Yule? If so, 
with what result? ^ ^ i; 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information. The 
matter is one for the local railway authorities. 


The Case of Sanders versus Nathuram. 

75. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Eailways be pleased to state if his attention has been drawn to an 
article under the heading “The Case of Sanders versus Nathuram*’ in the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Employees* Journal for August, 19B1? 

{b) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state : 

(i) if the case originated on a petition of complaint made by Mr. J. 

Sanders, Foreman, Boiler Shop, Bengal Nagpur Eailway 
Workshops, Kharagpur, to the Sadar Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Midnapur, Bengal; 

(ii) if it is a fact that the case was based on a petition made by one 

Nathuram, Angle Smith, Boiler Shop, Bengal Nagpur Kailway 
Workshops, Kharagpur, to the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
wav, alleging that Mr. Sanders had taken from Nathuram 
Es * 500 (Eupees Five-hundred only) as bribe for giving him a 
post carrying higher pay — ^the complainant giving him a 
receipt for the same; 

(iii) if it is a fact that the said Nathuram was coinmitted to the 

Court of Sessions to take his trial under Sections 600, 467, 
469, 471 I. P, C. (Defamation and Forgery); and 

(iv) if it is a fact that the Sessions Judge after a long and protracted 

hearing acquitted Nathuram? 


(c) Is it a fact that the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Eailway, in his letter 
No. 4100, dated the 26th February, 1931, informed Nathuram that the 
case of Nathuram was a private case with no responsibility whatever to 
the Bailway Company? 

(d) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state what, if any, 
amount has been spent by the Bengal Nagpur Eailway Administration for 
conducting the case for the prosecution in the Sub -Divisional Officer's Court 
as well as in the Court, of Sessions? 

(e) Is it a fact that Mr. H. F. Bennett was informed by D. 0. No. 788, 
dated the 12th November, 1930, that his bill for Es. 266 for attending 
(he Sessions Court at Midnapur in connection with the case, J. Sanders vs. 
Nathuram had been passed? 


( 1000 ) 
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(/) Is it the practice, with the Bengal Nagpur Bailway to pay expenses 
for conducting private cases? If so, has anything been paid to Nathuram 
for . his expenses? If not, why not? 

(a) If answer to part (/) be in the negative, why has any sum been paid 
for the prosecution case? 

(h) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether it is the 
fact that the charge made by Mr. Sanders that Nathuram forged the 
receipt for Rs. 500 alleged to have been given by Mr. Sanders, failed, and 
if so, what action, if any, has been taken by the Railway Administration 
against Mr. Sanders ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes, by the Honourable Member's question. 

(b) to (h). Government have no information. The employees men- 
tioned are servants of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company to whose Agent 
a copy of the Honourable Member's question is being sent. ' 

Rules for the Recovery of Rents for Government Buildings in Simla 

AND Delhi, 

76. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Will Government please refer 
to question No.. 904, parts (a) to (e) and Mr. J. A. Shillidy's answer 
thereto printed on pages 984-985 of Assembly Debates, dated the 24th 
September, 1931, and state the result of his examination? 

(b) Is it not a fact that cases of officers of a similar nature were 
decided as far back as the year 1926? 

(c) If so, why even after a delay of about five ,years in the (ftise of 
clerks the reply is given that the case is under examination? 

(d) What is the reason for the application of two different rules for 
recovery of rents from highly paid officials and the refusal to clerks who 
occupy Government buildings in Simla and Delhi the same privileges? 

(e) Do Government propose to expedite and refund the excess rents so 
far recovered from clerks? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Part (a) The fo]I()\\'ing is the ans\\er 
to question No. 904, dated the 24th September, 1931 : 

(a) Y^cs. It is presumed that the question relates to cases in which 

Government quarters arc provided both in Simla and Delhi. 

(b) Yes; officers who arc allotted Government residences both in 

Simla and Delhi have to pay rent for the period of allotment, 
viz,, for seven months in Simla and for five months in Dellii, 
and are allowed to oecupy the residence without payment of 
extra rent for any overlapping period on account of the 
move. 

(c) , (d) and (c). No such representation is traceable. The differ- 

ential treatment referred to is of an unimportant nature and is 
. merely incidental to the fact of the rules for officers' houses 
having been revised earlier than those for clerks’ quarters. 
The rules relating to clerks’ quarters are also under revision 
and it is intended to make in those rules a provision similar 
to that in the rules for officers* houses. 


0 
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Part (6) No. 

Part (c) Does Dot arise. 

Part (d) The reason for the difference referred to is expiained in the 
reply to the previous question. 

Part (e) It is not proposed to make any refunds. 

Muslims employed in Militaby Grass Farms. 

77. Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the total number of Munshis employed in the Military Grass 
Farms and how many of them have passed the Matriculation examin.^- 
fbion? 

(b) What are the pay and future prospects of the Munshis? , 

(c) What minimum educational qualification is fixed for election of 
candidates for the posts of Munshis? 

(t/) Will Government please state whether L. Ag. or at least Matricu- 
Jation passed candidates have in the past been appointed to these posts; 
whether such appointments are made by Assistant Controllers, instead of 
Managers 1 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) There is no authorised permanent establishment 
of Munshis em])loyed in Military Grass Farms. They are employed tem- 
porarily according to local and seasonal requirement; their numbers 
consequently fluctuate. 

(h) Munshis arc employed on rates of pay varying from Bs. 20 to 
Es. 30 a month. They arc eligible for appointment as Indian Overseers 
if they possess the requisite qualifications. 

(c) None. 

(d) Candidates who have passed the Matriculation examination have 
been appointed as jMuiishis. No. information is available as to whether 
Licentiates of Agriculture have been appointed to the post. The appoint- 
ment of Munshis is sanctioned by the Assistant Controllers, but the actual 
selection is made by Farm Managers. 

Indian Overseers and Munshis in Military Grass Farms. 

78. Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: (a) Will Government please 
lay on the table a statement showing the total strength of Indian Over- 
seers and Munshis serving in the Military Grass Farms and the number 
of minority communities among them? 

(h) Will Government please state what steps, if any, have so far 
been taken to prevent (i) preponderance of one community, and (ii) 
how many members of the minority community have been recruited in 
this branch of the above-mentioned service for redressing the communal 
inequalities ? 

Mr. CJ. M. Young: (a) and (h). The total strength of Indian Overseers 
is 90; this includes 88 Muslims, 18 Sikhs and 1 Indian Christian. There 
is no preponderance of any one community. 

As stated in the reply to question No. 77 (a) the number of Munshis 
varies from time to time. 
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Communities of Clerks employed in Military Dairy Farms. 

79. Mr. T. N. Bamakiishna Eeddi: Will Govenmient please 
place on the table a statement showing the number of persons belonging to 
the majority and minority communities appointed as permanent clerks in 
the Military Dairy Farms for the last 12 months, as well as probationers? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The number of permanent and probationary clerks 
appointed during the last 12 months is as follows : 

Hindus. ^luslims. Christians* 
Permanent • • . • 1 4 1 

Probationary • • • « 1 2 1 

• 

Employment of Clerks for Checking Accounts on Military Dairy 

Farms. 

80. Mi. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: (n) Is it a practice in the North- 
ern and Southern Dairy Circle Offices to send every now and then* clerks 
from their offices for checking the accounts of fanns? If so, why? Do 
the Auditors of the Military Accounts Department pay their periodical 
visits for the same purpose, every three months or four times a year? 

(b) Will Government please say what was the total amount of travelling 
jillowance and daily allowance for these clerks who visited various farms 
during the period January, 1930 to December, 1930? 

Mr. 0. M. Young: Enquiries are being made, and a reply will be laid 
< n the table. 

Appointment of Muslim Income-tax Officers in Bihar and Orissa. 

81. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
luiinber of Muslim Income-tax Officers employed in Biliar and Orissa has 
been reduced from three in 1924 to only one in 1931? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the 
ijfradiial decrease in the number of Muslims? 

(c) Will Government kindly also explain what steps they have taken 
to remove communal inequality in this service? 

{d) Are Government prepared to recogni/e the claims of the Muslims 
for the above department? 

(c) If so, what immediate action do they propose to take to remove this 
:^rievance of the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information has been called 

and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Muslim Representation in Appointments on the North Western 

Railway. 

82. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state: 
(a) if it is a fact that the representation of Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Hindus, Muslims and others on the staff of the 
North Western Railway on 1st March. 1931, was ‘58, ‘87, 

c2 
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34*46, 56*16 and 7*93, respectively, and that after the re- 
duction was over, i.e.f on 10th July, 1931, proportion was 
•63, *92, 34*71, 66*71 and 8-03, respectively; 

(b) if it is a fact that the percentage after the reduction in the case 

of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Hindus and other classes has 
been increased by *6, *5, *25 and *10 and that the percentage 
in the case of Muslims has been decreased by *45 ; 

(c) if it is a fact that the Muslims constitute the majority community 

in the territories served by the North Western Kail way, viz., 
tSind Province, North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and the Punjab, and that their aggregate percentage comes 
to more than 70 per cent. and 

{(!) if tlie replies to parts (a). (6) and (c) be in the affirmative, 
whether Government will be pleased to state the reasons for 
their disregard of their many promises held out to the Mus- 
lims to give them their due share and for the further reduc- 
tion of the already inadequate representation of Muslims? 

i 

Sir Alan Parsons: {a) The figures quoted by the Honourable Member 
correspond witli those eonimunicatcd to him officially in an enclosure to 
Kailway Board's letter No. 3966-E., dated the 2nd November, 1931. 

(h) The increase in the percentage both of Europeans and of Anglo- 
Tndifins in 9*95 only and not 9*5. 

(c) Tlu) majoritv the population in the territories mentioned by th.* 
Honourable Member are Muslims. 

(i\) The orders issued to Agents of State-managed Railways in con- 
n(ietio]i with the.' reduction of superfluous staff included an instruction that 
all j)racti<.%al)Ie ste])s should be taken to sec that the unfortunate necessity 
for redueiug staff did not oj)crate to the detriment of communities not at 
present ad('<juately represented in railway services. 

'IV' give effect to this instruction the Agent, North Western Railway, 
ordered that tlu‘ then exist ing I’atio between various communities should 
be inainlaiiK'd. (lovenimeiit are satisfied that the instruction of the Kail- 
v\'ay Board has been followed as far as pra(*ti(;ahle and the Rjiilway Board 
have advised the. Agent, North Western Railway, that the insignificant 
de])artures from the ]ire-existing ratios should be adjusted when vacancies 
eoine to he filled. 

Retrexchiments is TifE Delhi DmsioN of the North Western Railway. 

83. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (ii) Will Government be pleased to stale 
if it is a fact lint the piiiie.iples for retrenchment as outlined by the Railwav 
Board were, to rctreiudi men who were inefficient, least efficient, nearin, 
the age of superannuation and below three years’ service? 

(h) If so, will Government be ple'ased to state how many men froia 
among the subordinate staff have been discharged on the ground of in- 
efficiency. least efficiency, nearing the ago of superannuation and belov 
three years’ service in the Delhi Division of the North Western Railway. . 
and how many of them are Muslims, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Sikhr 
Hindus and other classes? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The principles of retrenchment were that men 
should be discharged who were inefficient, least efficient, of short service, 
or who- were nearing the age of superannuation. 

(ft) Government regret that they arc not prepared to collect this infor- 
ruation. 

Retrenchments in the Delhi Division of the North WesterA Railway. 

S4. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Govcniment be pleased to state: 

(a) if it is a fact that instructions were issued by the Railway 
^ Board to their subordinates in charge to keep in view ihe 

intention of the Board of safeguarding the interests of the 
communities not adequately represented when discharging 
and demoting the staff; 

(h) if it is a fact that no regard has been paid to safeguarding the 
interests of communities not adequately represented at the 
time of discharging and demoting the subordinate staff in the 
Delhi Division of the North Western Railway; 

(c) if it is a fact that it is the Muslim and Christian subordinate 

staff alone that has suffered more than any other community 
in the retrenchment and demotions in the Delhi Division of 
the North Western Railway; and 

(d) If the replies to parts (a), (h) and (c) be in the affirmative, 

whether Government propose to take disciplinary action 
against the subordinate in charge who disobeyed the instruc- 
tions of his masters — the Railway Board? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

{h), (c) and (d). Government have had no complaints that these instruc- 
tions have not been carried out. In fact, as far as information is 
Mvailable, they have been strictly adhered to on the North Western 
Hallway. 


Representation of Muslims in Railway Services. 

85. Mr M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a detailed memorandum on the subject of Muslims in Rail- 
way Services submitted in July last to the Eaihvay Board for considera- 
fion by some very prominent Muslim public men, and Honourable Mem- 
bers of the. Council of State, and Assembly? 

[h) If so, will Government be pleased to state what steps linve so 
fr<r been taken to give a practical shape to the three suggestions, 
(®)» (&) (c) contained therein? If none, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to Railway Board’s letter 
3966-E., dated the 2nd November, .1931, to Mr. Maswood Ahmad a 
j '"oj»y of which with its enclosures is laid on the table. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 

(Railway Boaed). 

No. 3966-E. 

Dated New Delhi, the 2nd of November, 193L 


To 


Maswood Ahmed, Esquire, M.L.A. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to the meeting which Sir George Rainy and the Railway Board had 
with the beputatioM of Muslim Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Gquncil of 
State on tbc 18th September 1931, I am directed to forward for the information of 
the beputation a copy of the Proceedings of the meeting as well as the following 
documents promised to be supplied to the Deputation : — 

(i) StJitements giving the information available in the office of the Railw’^ay 
Jloard as to the number of employees discharged by communities. This 
information is available only in respect of the North Western, East Indian 
and Eastern Bengal Railways in the form and to the extent supplied. 

(ii) A note showing the undertakings previously given on behalf of Government 
on the subject of representation of Muslims in the Railway Services and 
the action taken to implement each of them. 

2. With reference to paragraph 4 of the Proceedings of the Meeting in which Dr. 
Zia*ud-din Ahmad observed that the Agent, North Western Railway, had told the 
Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee that the North Western Railway Administration 
had issued orders that men over 3 years* service should not be discharged, I am 
to state that no such orders were issued and no such statement was made by the 
Agent. According to the information in the possession of the Board the following 
w’as the question put to, and answer given by, Mr. Highet in the course of his oral 
evidence before the Sub-Committee : — 

“Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad w^anted to know why they had laid down that staff 
w'itfi less than three years* service should be sent aw^ay before others. 
Mr. Highet explained that their object was not to lose experienced staff 
trained at the ex])ensc of the railway, hut they had not arranged to 
discharge everybody with less than three years* service but only when 
there was a surplus and after they had got rid of inefficient men**. 

3. 1 am to add that the points involved in paras. 10 to 12 and 17 of the proceed- 
ings are under examination and that you will in due course be advised of the action 
taken. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) J. F. BLACKWOOD, 

Secretary^ Railway Board 

D. A. : — 

1. Copy .jf the proceedings referred to. 

2. Statements referred to. 

3. Note referred to. 


ProceedimfA of tht Meeting between Sir George Rainy and the De'putation of Muslim 
Memberi of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 

On the 18th September 1931, Sir George Rainy met a Deputation of Muslim 
Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, who desired to makfl 
certain representations on the subject of retrenchment of Muslims in the Railway 
Services. 

The following were present at the meeting 
Sir George Rainy, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.R, 

Mr. T. G. Russell. 

Mr. A A. L. Parsons, C.I.E., I.C.S. 
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Mr. A. M. Hayman. O.B.E. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmadj M.L.A. 

br. Zia-ud-din Ahmad^ C.I.E., M.L.A. 

Seth Uaji Abdulla Haroon, M.L.A. 

The Hon. Mr. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 

The Hon. Mr. Sycd Abdul Hafeez. 

The Hon. Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Mr. Md. Anwar-ul-Azim, M.L.A. 

Sahib Bahadur Mauivi Syed Murtaza, M.L.A. 

Mr. Maswood handed in a letter addressed to Sir George Rainy on the subject 
of the representation of Muslims in the Railway Services and also a separate memo- 
randum which dealt with certain details. He stated that he regretted it was not 
possible for the Members of the deputation to get the letter and memorandum pre- 
pared in time to send it in advance of the meeting to Sir George Rainy, He added 
that he and the Members of the delegation desired particularly to refer to a few 
points. 

2. Mr. Maswood took up first the question of ret rent- liment and stated that as far 
as he was aware the interests of Muslims were not sufficiently protected, when dis- 
charges were made. He said that this was particularly true of the Dinapore Division 
of the E. I. Railway and that he could cite many instances relating to tliat Division 
which would bear out his statement. 

3. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon said^ that he was concerned most with what had been 
done on the JN. W. Railway and he too felt that the interests of the Muslim community 
were not sufficiently safeguarded in the matter of retrenchment and he would be 
able to put forward several instances in which Muslims had been unnecessarily dis- 
charged. 

4. Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad stated that he would like to have figures showing what 
retrenchments had been made by different communities since the Ist April 1930. Ho 
added that he too was not .satisfied that the interests of the Muslim conmiunity were 
properly considered in making discharges due to retrenchment. He said that the 
Agent, N. W. Railway had told the Railway Retrenciiment Sub-Committee that the 
N. W. Railway Administration has issued orders that men over three years’ service 
should not bo discharged. He desired to know definitely whether such orders were 
issued and whether they were given effect to. 

5. Mr. Hayman stated that on the subject of protecting the interests of minority 
communities in making discharges due to the abolition of posts on account of the 
Bconomy campaign the Railway Board had issued orders that all practical steps should 
be taken to see that the unfortunate necessity for reducing staff did not operate to 
the detriment of communities not at present adequately represented in railway services. 
He stated that he would like to inform the Deputation of how the North Western 
Railway and East Indian Railway had applied these instructions as these railways 
bad the largest number of Muslim employees. The Agent, N. W. Railway, had issued 
instructions that the percentage of Muslims and of other communities not adequately 
represented at the time discharges on account of retrenchment had begun should be 
maintained. Mr. Hayman stated that for this purpose the staff were divided into 3 
categories, namely, workshop employees, inferior servants and subordinate staff; that 
the period of intensive retrenchment was from April to June 1931 and the percentage 
3f Muslims on the 30th June 1931 compared with the percentage on the 31st March 
1931 was as follows : — 




3 Ist March 

30ih June 



1931. 

1031. 

Subordinate staff 

• t ■ 

25-65 

26*40 

Workshop Staff • • 

• • • 

62*4 

63-6 

Inferior servants 

• . . 

61'9 

62- 1 

Total Establishment . 

• • • 

65-84 

55A68 - 


Mr. Hayman further stated that on an examination of these figures by the Board 
it was found that if the instructions of the Agent had been closely followed the 
umber of Muslims retrenched in the subordinate grades should have been 177 instead 
5f 226 and that the Agent had been instructed to adjust this discrepancy in filling 
future vacancies. 
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7. Mr. Hayman explained . That on the East Indian Railway no supplementary in- 
structions were issued by the Agent but care was taken to see that in the crew staff 
who suffered most in the crairsc of retrenchment, the percentage of Muslims was not 
reduced. He sabl lliat Mr. Hassan who assisted in this task reports that ‘the interests 
of the minority commiinities in general and of Muslims in particular did not suffer 
in any way, in the profo.ss’. He quoted the following figures relating to the crew 
staff and drew atfontinn to the fact that the proportionate representation of Muslims 
remained tlie same before and after the retrenchment : — 



CI 0 S.S. 


Total 
number 
employed 
prior to 
reduction. | 

Percent- 

age. 

• 

Number 

reduced. 

Balance 

DOW 

employed. 

Percent- 

age. 

4* 

Muslims 

. 

• * 1 

435 

i ris 

71 

364 

33 

Hiudus 

• • 

• * 

7.34 

1 65 

127 

607 

65 

Europeans 

Indians. 

.and 

Anglo- 

154 

1 

20 

134 

12 



1,323 

1 

218 

1,106 

100 


8. Mr. Hayman added that retrenchment on the ,E. I. Railway in respect of other 
subordinate staff excluding from this term labourers and inferior servants, w'as not on 
a large scale and that Mr. Hassan had reported that very few x)crmanent Muslim 
subordinate.s had been discharged. 

9. Mr. Hayman undertook to supply the deputation with a complete statement 
giving al) Ihe information that was available at present to the Railway Board of the 
number of staff discliaiged by communities. He offered also to supply any member 
of the dofuitatiou with further information which had already been collected by Mr. K. 
AI. Hassan or which could be readily obtained by Railway Administrations. Ho 
sti'n.osed the point that the collection and collation of information of the nature under 
di.scnssion imolved a great deal of clerical work and he hoped that the members of 
the deputation wtmid lie satisfied with such data as had already been collected or 
could be readily obtained. 

Sir George Kaiiiy said that if Mr. Maswood and Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon would 
send tf> the Railway Board a statement of the more important instances in which they 
considered proper consideration had not been paid to the interests of Muslims ^ in 
making discharges be would ask the Railway Board to make an investigation into 
them. On a statement being made by Mr. Hussain Imam that discharges had not 
been properly made in the Clearing Accounts Office, Mr. Parsons iihdertcxik to have 
a similar investigation made if Mr. Imam would jnit forward jjariicular instances. 

10. Mr. Abdul llafeez asked that caie should be taken when reappointments were 
made of men who had been retrenched that the question of communal representation 
.should not be overlooked He stated that he would like to see Muslim.^ taken back 
so that the jiroportion of Muslims in the Services prior to retrenchment should not be 
lowered h} the appointment of other communities merely on the ground of seniority 
in service. Mr. Hayman said this ])oint would be looked into. 

11. Air. Maswood next wanted to know what Mr. Hassan had done up. id now. He 
.added that he desired toi pul forward forcibly the desirability of vesting Mr. H.assan 
with definite ])owevs in ui.'itlors affecting appointments and discharges. He thought 
that unless such definite ]io\vers were vested in Mr. Hassan, it would not bo possible 
for him secure all that ^^as necessary to advance the representation of Muslims in 
the services to adequate numbers. 

12. Dr. Zia-ud-din said that he wi.>>hcd to associate himself with Mr. Maswood on 
this quesfjlon of delegating powders to -Mr. Hassan. Mr. Hayman gave a brief account 
of what Mr. Hassan had done up to the present. He said that Mr. Hassan had 
been instriuted to submit a preliminary report by the middle of December 1931 on 
all that he *iad done up to the end of November 1931 and it was his intention to 
obtain instrui ! ions from Si’* George Rainy whether thi.s report should he made avail- 
able to membtirc of the Assembly and Council of State. Sir George Rainy intervening 
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stated that the re))ort would bo placed in the Library of the House. As lo the 
question of powers beinpr delegated to Mr. Has.san, Mr. "Hayinan stated that after ids 
preliminary report was received, he would bring forward this question for the con- 
sideration of the Hoard. Sir George Rainy remarked that it was difficult to sec 
how any powers in the matters of appointment and discharges could be delegated 
to Mr. Hassan when the ve.sponsibility for the pro}jer conduct of work rested with 
others. He would* keep an open mind, however, until he received the Railway Hoard's 
views oil the question. 

13. Seth Haji Alidiilla Haroon said that he thought he ought to emphasise the 
fact tliat the Muslim employeps of the N. W. Railway had formed themselves into 
a separate Muslim L’liioii and that one \)f their ol)jc*‘ts for dning so was to encourage 
loyal and efficient service by Muslims to the Railway A dm in ist ration. 

14. Mr. Aziin wanted to know whether Mr. Ha.ssan would visit- the A. H. Railway 
anil- whether he would be sup])liod with figures showing retrenchment on that Railway. 
Air. Hayrnan informed him tliat instructions had hcen issued to Mr. Hassan' that after 
he had completed liis investigations on the State-managed Railway.s, he should vi.sit 
the Company-managed Railways. He added that* the figures giving particulars of tlie 
staff discharged will show what had been done on the A. H. Railway also. 

15. Air. Abdul Hafecz urged that Aluslim-j would obtain better representation in 
the Railway vServico if Muslim officers .vere represented more largely in the Railway 
Hoard and Dr. Zia-ud-din urged that at least the Director or the Deputy Director 
of Establishment should ]>e a Aluslim. Mr. Russell explained that the e.stahlisliment 
work as affecting individuals was done more particularly by the Deputy Secretary 
and pai’tly by the De])uly Directer of Establishment; that until recently both these 
officers were Muslims and tliat at the present moment one of them was a Afuslim. 

16. Mr. Alaswood next asked what had been done to appoint Aluslims lo po.^ts of 
Office Superintendents and Head Clerks of the Establishment. Sections in Railw^ay 
Departmental Offices ami in Divisions. Air. Hayinan explained that the Railway 
Hoard had addressed tlie Agents of Stnte- man aged Railways and asked them to hear 
in mind the desire of the Railway Hoard for the employment of an adequate number 
of Aluslims as Office Superintendents or Head Clerks in* making appointments to such 
posts, and that the Agents had been asked to submit a report on Hie subject by 
December next indicating the progress that had been made in this direction. 

17. Several of the deputationists next referred to the necessity they were put to 

of asking questions in the Assembly and the Council of Htatei on the subject of Afuslirn 
ieprc{5entJvtiou. 'I’hey did this liccause they felt that Aluslims vvere still not getting 
their due share of new ap|.>ointnicnts and also were not jiromoted to fill importanf posts. 
Sir George Rainy said that he had noticed that during this session a very much 
linger riuinher of que.stions than in the previous session had been asked on the subject 
of communal representation. He said that as a result a largo part of Mr. Parsons' 
and Air. Hayman’s time w’as occupied in framing answers to these questions, and he 
would like to point out that if the niimbvW was reduced, it would be possible for the 
Railway Board to devote move time to the more practfoal question of getting things 
done to give effect to the policy of Goveinment in the matter of a communal rejire- 
sentation. The deputation said that they were glad that this aspect of the matter 
had been mentioned, that they agreed generally with what Sir George Rainy had 
stated and that they W’ould endeavour to cut out que.etinns that were unnecessary. 

18. Air. Alasw’ood then urged the Railway Hoard to look into the question of 

Alohainmedan holidays. He said that the number at presents granted was quite in- 
sufficient. and added that the details of what was required were .stated, in the pa^iers 
just handed to Sir George Rainy. He further stated that the Divisional Snpcrinteiideiit, 
Dinapore, did not have sufficient consideration for the feeling.s of Aluslims land had 
issued notices of discharge from .service to several employees on one of their mo*!! 
important festival days. He also wished to complain fhat there was not a single 
Afuslim in the Dina})ore Accounts Office. 

Sir George Rainy stated that the Railway Administrations followed local Govern- 
ments in the matter of holidays, hut that he would ask the Railway Hoard to look 

into the repre®!entation made hy the deputation on the subject.. Air. .Parspns undertook 
to look into the complaint regarding there being no Aluslims in the Accounts Office 
at Dinapore. 

19. Air. Abdnl Hnfeez asked that Air. Hassan should arrange to sec him so that ho 
could he in a position to place certain representations regarding the retrenchment^ of 
Aluslims in the Dacca District of the E. B. Railway before Air. Hassan for investiga- 
tion. 
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20. Sir George Rainy said that before the deputation withdrew he would like to 
state that all the undertakings previously given by Government had been followed up 
and that Mr. Maswood would be informed of what Government had done m respect of 
each of them. He^ added that it was unfortunate that a period of drastic retrenchment 
which necessitated the suspension of recruitment had synchronized with the 

raent of officers on special duty to assist the Railway Board to give full effect to the 
policy of Government on the subject of representation of the various communities in 
the Railway sulKirdinate services. 

21. The Deputation thanked Sir George Rainy for the patient hearing that had 
been given them and withdrew. 

NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Statement shatving number of Subordinates, Inferior Staff and Workshops EstablishmenC 
employed on the North Western Railway^ 

PajUT I. — Showing retrenchment effected and number discharged communityctwiso 
during 7th April 1931 and 30th Juno 1931. 



Particulars. 

Euro- 

peans. 

' Anglo- 
Indians. 

1 

j Hindus. 

! 

i 

1 

1 Muslihis 

Other 

classes. 

Total. 

Distribution on 31st March 1931. 
(a) Subordinate Establishment 

704 

' 928 

11,461 

6,216 


20,332 

(b) Inferior Establishment 

, . 

1 69 

j 25,981 

; 62,111 


84,097 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 

13 

1 69 

1 3,853 

: 9,224 


14,765 


Total 

717 

! 1,066 

j 41,285 

i 66,550 

9,576 

119,194 

Retrenchment, etc., from April 
to June 1931. 

(a) Subordinate Establishment 

12 

! 41 

341 

i 

! 

226 

71 

691 

(6) Inferior Establishment 

. . 

i 

1,407 

; 2,467 

228 

4,102 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 

•• 

1 

1 

489 

1 666 

157 

1311 


Total 

12 

« 

2,237 

3,358 

456 

6,104 

Distribution on 30th June 1931. 
(a) Subordinate Establishment 

692 

887 

11,110 

4,989 

1.963 

19,641 

(6) Inferior Establishment 

, . 

69 

24,574 

i 49,644 


79,995 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 

13 

69 

3,364 

8,559 

1,449 

13,454 


Total 

705 

1 1,025 

39,048 

63,192 

9,120 

113,090 

(a) Subordinate Establish- 
ment- 

Percentage on 31st March 
1931 

3-46 

4-57 

66-32 

25-65 

10-00 

1 

100-00 

Percentage on 30th Juno 
1931 .... 

3-52 

4-51 

56-57 

25-40 

10-00 

100-00 

(6) Inferior Establishn^ent — 
Percentage on 31st March 
1931 .... 

i 

0-08 

30-89 

61-97 

7-06 

100-00 

Percentage on 30th June 
1931 ; 


1 0-08 

30-73 

62-1 

7-11 

100-00 

(c) Workshop Establish- 
ment — 

Percentage on 31st March 
1931 .... 

0 09 

1 

0*46 

26-10 

62-47 

10-88 

100-00 

Percentage on 30th Juno 
1931 .... 

; 810 

; 0*51 

25-00 

63-62 

10-77 

100-00 

Total ' 

'Pwcentage on 31st 
March mi . 

•60 

•89 

34-64 

55-84 

8*03 


Percentage on SOth 
June 1931 . 

•62 

•91 

34-53 

55-88 

1 

8*06 
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north western railway. 


Part II. — Showing retrenchment effected from 1st March 1931 to 10th July 1931. 


Particulars. 

Euro- 

peans. 


Muslims. 

Others. 

1 

: Total. 

1 

1 

Distribution on 1st March 1931 
Retrenchment from 1st March 

1 

721 

1,074 

42,522 

69,316 

i 

9,789 1 

1 

i 

1 123,422 

1 

1931 to 9th July 1931. 

2 

22 

2,894 

5,706 

629 ; 

; 9,253 

Distribution on 10th July 1931 

719 

1,052 ; 

39,628 

63,610 

9,160 1 

114,169 

Percentage on 1st March 1931 

•58 

•87 

34-46 

56 16 

7-93 


Percentage on 10th July 1931 

•63 

•92 \ 

34-71 

55-71 

8-03 



EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

(StatemeM sthowing number of Subordinates^ Inferior Staff and Workshop Establishment, by 
communities, employed on East Indian Railway both before and after retrenchment 
and the number discharged. 


Particulars. 

Euro- 1 
peans. ■ 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

1 

Muslims. 

1 

Other 
classes. ' 

Total. 

Distribution on 31st March 1932. 

(a) Subordinate Establishment 

1,10.7 

2,069 

15,604 

4,721 

302 

23,799 

(6) Inferior Establishment 

1 

1 40 

58,087 

16,359 

594 

75,081 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 

1 

12 

24,053 

6,3.52 

286 

30,704 

Total 

1,105 

2,121 1 97,744 

27,432 

1,182 

129,584 

Retrenchment, etc., from April 
to June 1931. 

{a) Subordinate Establishment 

38 

62 

561 

192 

16 

j 872 

(6) Inferior Establishment 


2 

2,535 

612 

52 

3,201 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 


2 

1,.539 

278 

19 

1 1,838 

Total 

38 

66 

4,638 

1,082 

87 

5,911 

Distribution on 30th June 1931. 

{a) Subordinate Establishment 

1,065 

2,007 

15,040 

4,529 

286 

22,927 

(6) Inferior Establishment 

1 

38 

55,552 

15,747. 

, 542 

71,880 

(c) Workshop Establishment . 

1 

. 10 

22,514 

6,074 

'267 

28,866 

Total 

1,067 

2,055 

93,106 

26,350 

1,095 

,123,673 

Subordinate Establishment — 

Percentage on 31st March 
1931 .... 

4-63 

8-69 

65-57 

19-84 

1-27 

100-00 

Percentage on 30th June 
1931 .... 

4-65 

8-75 

65-60 

19-75 

1-25 

100-00 

Inferior Establishment — 
Percentage on 31st March 
1931 . 

0-00 

0-05 

77-36 

21-80 

0-79 

100-00 

Percentage on 30th June 
1931 

0-00 

0-05 

77-28 

21-92 

. 0-76 

100-00 
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Parti (‘ularc. 

Euro- 

peans. 

Anglo- Hindus. 
Indians. 

Muslims. 

Others. Tutal. 
classes^ . 

Workshop Establishment — 
Porcontago on 31st March 
1931 . 

• 

0-00 

i 

0*04 

78 -.34 

20-69 

0-93 

100-00 

Poreentago on 30th June 
1931 . . . • ; 

: 0-00 

0*03 ! 

78 00 

21-04 

0-93 

100-00 

rPeroentago on 31st 
rp . , S March 1931 

Jotal 5 pj^rfontago on 30th 

0 • 85 

1-04 j 

75-13 

21-17 

0-01 

100 00 

i 

(June 1931 

, 0*86 

1*66 : 

75-28 

21-31 

0-89 

1 

f 100-00 


2^oTK 1. Tn rcspcH-t of the Crew Sfnff which suffered most .among llic subordinate 

employees as a result of I ho rotrenchnioni separate figures have been obtained and th6se 
are given below: — 


Total * 

number Percentage. 

employed. • 

Number 1 

discharged. Balance. 

i 

Percentage. 

Mu.slirns . • . • 435 i .33 

Hindus . . • • 734 i 55 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 154 | 12 

.71 1 304 

127 ! 607 

20 i 134 

33 

55 

12 

Total . 1,323 ] 100 

1 1 

21 » : 1,105 

100 


Note 2. — The following statement shows the total number of employees discharged 
on the East Indian Railway since 1st January 1031 : — 

Total number of dMiargcd on East Indian Railway from January 1st, 1931, by 


communities', 

Hindus .......... 7,405 

Muslims .......... 1,520 

Sikhs 34 

ICuropeniis and Anglo-Indians ...... .52 

Tnilian Christians ........ 19 

Chine.se .......... 170 


9,200 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


SfatcmefU- sJwiving number of Subordinates, Inferior Staff and Worl'shop Establishment 
employed Eastern Bengal Railway before and after retrenchment and number 
discharged commun ity-U'isc. 


1 j 

- — ; Euro- ' Anglo- Hindus, 

peans. ; Imlinns.' 

Muslima. 

■ 

Other 

classes. 

Total. 

(1) Staff employed on 31st i i | 

~ - March 1931* . . . i ' 215 j 614 ■ .37, .344 

—J 

14,913 

.537 

53,623 

829 

(2) Staff retrenehod as a result : 

of the economy campaign . j 24 1,147 

(3) Staff aftt r retrenchment . : S05 36,197 

(4) Percentage on .31st March 

1031 . . . . ■ l-5:> 1 69-64 

Percentage after retrenchment j 1-54 j 69-40 

292 

1 1,621 

27- 81 

28- 03 

1 

*537 

1-00 

1-03 

1,463 

62,160 

100-00 

100-00 


♦Figures, are taken from Appendix G of Volume II and Appendix F of Volume 
of Railway Boord‘.s Adininistmti m Report for 1930-31. 
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Note showing the undertaking^ given on behai^f of Government cn February 1931 
ON the subject of representation of Muslims in the Ba(:lwa¥ Services ani> 
THE action taken TO IMPLEMENT THEM. 

At a meeting in February 1931 between Sir George Rainy and a ik’|jiiUition 
of Muslim Members of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly certain 
undertakings were given on behalf of Government on bhe subject of representation 
of Muslims in the Railway Services. These and the action taken to implement them 
are indicated below : — 

“(i) V ndtrtahing given. — That new rules for the recruitment and training of the 
subordinate staff would bo issued without delay which would make adequate provision 
for the recruitment of members of minority communities. 

Action taken. — The new rules were issued in May 1931. These rules definitely 
provide that one-third of the vacancies in eaph class shall be reserved for the 
redress of marked communal inequalities. 

The following further provisions have also been made in these rules to safeguard 
the interests of candidates of minority communities at each stage in the process of 
select ion of candidates : — 

(i) Advertisements inviting application for employment should be sent for publi- 

cation to newspapers cominoid*y read by members of the various- 
communities ; 

(ii) The Head of each Department, Division or District, shall maintain up-to-date 

si^atistics showing the communal composition of the staff in the various- 
classes and groups and shall periodically review the position to ascertain 
whether any community requires to he more adequately represented. 
These statistics and results of the reviews shall be supplied to Selection 
Boards. 

(iii) In making preliminary selection, Selection Boards shall so regulate their 

selection that effect may l>e given to instruction, (iv) below in making 
final selection. 

(iv) In making final selection |rds of the vacancies shall be filled by the 

candidates judged to be best qualified by the Selection Board. The 
remaining one-third of the vacancies shall be reserved for the redress of 
communal inequalities; but no candidate shall be selected for this purpose 
who does not possess the minimum qualifications prescribed. In the event 
of duly qualified candidates not being available in sufficient numbers to 
fill all the reserved vacancies, the balance ot the vacancies shall be 
filled in the manner first prescribed in tliis instruction. 

(ii) Undertaking given , — That the Railway Board would consider the suggestion 
to appoint one or two officcr.s for a lime to look after the interests of. Muslims. 

Action taken. — With effect from the Lst March, 1931, two posts were crealed for 
one year in the first instance, one on R.^j. 1,750 per mensem and the other in the 
junior scale and IMr. K, M, Hassan, lately Deputy Director of Eslahlislirnent, Railway 
Board, was appointed to the f(^rmer post with the following terms of reference : — 

“(i) to visit the headquarters of Railway Administrations and also places on 
State-managed Railways and offices under the Railway Board and Financial 
Commissioner, Railways where recruitment or promotions of iion-gazetted 
employees are made and to observe the manner in which these maCters 
are comluctcd and also the practical application of the rules relating to 
the training of the suhordinate staff, and 

(ii) to advise and assist the Agents and other controlling authorities in the 

introduction of such arrangements as may he necessary to secure the 
fullest compliance with the policy of Government regarding the adequate 
representation of IMiislims and otlier minority communities in the various 
classes of non -gazetted estahlishmeiits, and 

(iii) to report on these matters to the Railway Board.” 

The other officer appointed to assist Mr. Hassan is Mr. B. T. Singh, a Sikh. 

(iii) Undertaking given. — That a review would be made of the posting of officers 
fo duties connected wUh the recruitment, training and promotion of staff with a view 
to secure an adequate number of Muslim officers for such posts. 
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Action token , — In the Railway Board's letter No. 917-E.G., dated the 6th, Auguflt 
1931, the Agents of the North Western, East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Burma Railw’ays have been instructed to consider the posting of Muslim officers as 
Staff Establishment or Employment officers "when making appointments to such posts 
with a view to securing the employment of an adequate number of Muslim officers 
in that capacity. They have at the same time been asked tb submit a report by 
the end of December next indicating the progress made in this direction. 

(iv) VndertaVing /yirew.— -That the suggestion regarding the appointment of 2 
Muslim officers as Deputy Agents, Personnel would be considered. 

Action taken . — As the posts of Deputy Agent, Personnel, are filled by selection 
from among officers with experience in staff or establishment work, the solution lies 
in the appointment of Muslims as staff officers from where they can work their 
way up to Deputy Agent, Personnel. 

(v) Undertaking given . — That the suggestion to place Muslims in the posts of 

Office Superintendents or head clerks in the offices of the Divisional Superintendents 
will be considered. « 


Action taken . — In the Board's letter No. 917-E.G., dated the 6th March, 1931, 
the Agents have been instructed to bear in mnid the desire of the Board for the , 
employment of an adequate number of Muslims as Office Superintendents or Head 
clerks in making appointments to such posts and asked to submit a report by December 
next indicating the progress made in that direction. 

(vi) Undertaking given * — That with a view to securing the representation of 
Muslims in higher grades as far as possible, the suggestion made regarding direct 
recruitment to intermediate grades would be considered in respect of certain classes 
of posts. 

Action The views of the Agents, North Western, East Indian, Great 

Indian Peninsula and Eastern Bengal Railways have been invited in the matter iri 
the Railway Board’s letter No. 5153-E., dated the 12th August, 1931. 

(yii) Undertaking given . — Thnt Railway Administrations would be asked wherever 
possible to put a Muslim officer on Selection Boai’ds. 

Action taken . — In the Railway Board’s letter No. 3966-E., dated the 15th July, 
1931. the Agents of the North Western, East Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Eastern Bengal Railways were advised that when it is not convenient to appoint 
a Muslim officer of the Railway to vrork as a member of a Selection Board or 
Committee convened in connection with staff recruitment, opportunity might bo taken 
to co-opt Mr. K. M. Hassan to sit on such a Board or Committee. 


[\\\\) luler faking given . — '^1 hat steps would be taken to keep in touch with 
Associations and institutions like committees of Muslim representatives and Heads 
of Mohammedan colleges and schools when dealing with subjects nffecling recruit- 
ment of Mnslim.s in the Railway services. 

Action The. question of the formation, constitution and functions of com- 
mittees of representative irieTnbers of minority communities for the pur- 

pose of assisting railway administrations in the recruitment of noii-gazetted 
employees was discussed with the Agents of Railways at a meeting 

held on the 27th March 1931, but as recruitment has been suspended owing to the 
need for retroncbmenl, it is proposed to defer the issue bf final orders on this 
q^uestion for sonu* time. In the meantime the Agents, North Western, East Indian 
Peninsula and Eastern Bengal Railways have, in the Board's letter 
No. 0153-E., dated the 13th August 1931, been instructed to give effect to the 
suggestions me do by Sir Ahdiir Rahim during the Assembly debates for any vacancies 
that may occur being advertised and brought to the notice of the Heads of educa- 
tional institutions wbicli may be able to supply qualified Muslim candidates. 

(ix) Undertaking f/Zivy.— That the position on the North Western Railway would 
be especially examined in order to see whether recruitment rules could be varied 
in their application to it with the object of stimulating the recruitment of Muslims. 

Achon Normal recruitment has been suspended and it would not be until 

some time after such re^mtment is resumed that any special rules or methods adopted 
on the North Western Railway for the purpose of stimulating recruitment of members 
of minority comninnities would liear fruit. In order, however, that there may be 
no delay in following the methods and rules which it mav be decided 

the B^rds letter No 3966-E dated 28th (Inly 1931 to examine the position on 

recruitment m older to ensure that Muslims who constitute the majority of the 
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population in the area served by that railway, are in due course adequately repre- 
sented in the service. Certain useful information has been collected and the investi- 
gation will be pursued and orders issued to meet the object in view. 

(x) tJndertaking given , — That instructions will be issued to railway administrations 
if, on examination, this course is considered necessary, to prepare statistics showing 
the communal composition of the staff in different categories as a guide to recruit- 
ment for future vacancies. 

Action taken . — Provision has been made to this end in the rules of recruitment 
for the subordinate staff and^ Mr. Hassan has compiled detailed statistics showing 
the composition community- wise of each of the various classes and grades of the 
subordinate establishment on the North Western. Eastf Indian, Great Indian Peninsula 
und Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Muslim Establishment Clerks in the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. M. Maswood jAlimad: Is there any Muslim Establishment 
Clerk or Head Establishment Officer on any Division of the East Indian 
Railway? If so, how many of each category separately and in which 
Divisions ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The information available is that in December 1931 
one Staff Officer and sixteen offiice Superintendents or Head Clerks on the 
East Indian Railway were Muslims. 

Muslim Establishment Officers in the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

87. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is there any Muslim Head Establish- 
ment Officer, Office Superintendent or Head Clerk on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway? If so, how many in each category separately and in what 
Divisions ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am obtaining the information, and will lay it on 
the table in due course. 

Muslim Representation in Railway Services in East Bengal. 

88. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that the Mussalmans in 
East Bengal are in a majority? Tf so, have Government given effoet to 
their declared policy of not allowing the minority commimitics to prepon- 
dernto in such provinces in services under the control of the Government 
of India and especially the Railway Services? Tf not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: The reply to the first part is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second, the Honourable Member is under 
some misapprehension as to the declared policy of Government. That 
policy is the prevention of the undue preponderance of any one com- 
munity and is being followed in the services to which the Honourable 
Member refers. 

Muslims employed in the Indian Telegraph Department. 

89. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: With reference to the reply given on 26th 
January, 1932, to question No. 13 part (V) regarding Muslims in the Traffic 
and Engineering Departments of the Indian Telegraph Department, will 
Government be pleased to supply the correct figures? 
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Tbe Honourable Sic Joseph Bhore: The correct figures for the wholo 
of India as they stood bn 15th May, 1930, are as follows : 


Telegraph Knvineeriug and Wireless 
Branches. 


Telegraph Tnffic Branch. 


Karopcans 

and 

AdkIo- 

Indians. 

j Hindus. 

1 

Muslims. 

Other 

comma* 

iiitieH. 

Enropeans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Uiudas. 

Muslims. 

Other 

comma- 

uitics. 

170 

! 

* -h 

\ 

i 

% 

6 

50 

34 

1 

1 

c 

3 


MESSACxES FllOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEKOY AND 
GOVERNOK GENERAL. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Order, 
order, I have received four communications from His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General regarding the Railway Budget and the 
General Budget and I will read them to Honourable Members. 


(The Assembly received the Messages standing.) 

“A'or the. of ^/) of sfciioa 071 of f/ie Government of India 

Act and in jwrKnanrc of nde.^ ^0 and }p of the. Indian Le<ji. dative. Rules, I, 
Freeman F rremun Thoma-'t, Karl of WiUiiajdoti, herehy appoint the feftowitaj daps 
for the prenentation to the Lcf/idati re Asse/nhlt/ of the. statement of the e.<timated 
annual expenditure and rerenue of the Governor General in Council m respect of 
Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the Legislative Assembly, 
namely : — 


Thursday ^ the 15th February. 
Monday., the lidth February. 


Tuesday, the. J.<<t March. 
\Veyne.<i{ay^ the J.'id Mftrch. 
Thursday, the 3rd March, 
Friday, the .tffh March. 


Xe.w Delhi, 

The 21st February. 19.13. 


Prexenfafion in the Leiji.datire Assembh/. 

General di.^nission in the Legidattve. 
Assembly. 

Voting on Demands for Grants hi the 
Legidati re Assembly. 


(Sd.) WILLLYGDOX, 
Viceroy and Governor General.” 


The second order is : 

**For the purposes of sub-section (/)' of section $71 of the Government of India 
Act md in pursuance of rules tS, J^$ and ^7 of the Indian Legislative Rules, /, 
Freeman Vreeman-Thommi, Karl of WHUngdon, herthy appoint the following days 
for the presteiit Jfion to the Legidative A.ssembly of the statement of the estimated 
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of iht Govtrnor Gtntral in Council in respect of 
for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the 


annufd expenditure and revenue 
objects other than Railways and 
Legislative Assembly ^ namely : — 

Monday y the 7th March. 

Wednesday, the 9th March. \ 
Thursday, the 10th March. } 

Monday, the llfth March. ^ 
Tuesday, the lUth March. j 
Wednesday, the 16th March, y 
Thursday, the 17th March. ( 
Friday, the 18th March. J 


New Delhi, 

'The 21st February, 1932. 

The third order is: 


Presentation in the Legislative Assembly. 

General discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Voting on Demands for Grants in the 
Legislative Assembly, 

(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


** In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 67 A of the Government 
of India Act, I hereby direct that the heath of expenditure specified m that sub- 
section shall he open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget is 
under consideration. 


The 7th January, 1932. 

And the fourth order is : 


(Sd.) WILLINGDON, 

Governor General.'* 


**ln exercise of the powers conferred by rule 2 of the Indian Legislative Rules, 1, 
Freeman, Earl of WUlingdon. hereby ap/toint the Honourable Sir George, Rainy, to 
perform the functions assigned to the Finance Member under rule j^G of the said Rules 
on the occasion ol the general discussion appointed for Manday, the 29th February, 
1932, on the statement of the. estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor 
General in Council in respect of Railways. 


New Delhi. 

The 21st February, 1932. 


(5d.) WILLINGDON, 

Viceroy and Governor General.'* 


CONSTITUTION OF A HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahimtoola) : I have to 
inform Honourable Members that in November last I received a representa- 
tion signed by 65 Members of this House drawing attention to the 
unsuitabilitv and insuiffiiciencv of the accommodation at present provided 
for Members of the Assembly, both in Delhi and Simla, and requesting 
me to take early steps to constitute a House Committee consisting of 
Members of this House to look after the comforts and conveniences of 
Members, and to suggest from time to time additions and alterations to 
the existing accommodation and to submit plans for building more 
quarters to suit the convenience of Members. 


n 
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[Mr, President.] 

I have now to announce that in pursuance of this representsition and 
in view of the fact that there is a general desire among Members for 
such a Committee, I have, in consultation with Party Leaders, constituted 
a House Committee (*.onsisting of the following Members: 

Mr. II. K. Hhanmukham Chetty (Chairman), 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra, 

Mr. Bahiniloola M. Chinny, 

Kliaii Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah. 

Mr. H. B. Pox, 

Kunwar Haji Ismail Ali Khan, 

Sardar Harbans Singh Brar, and 
Dr. F. X. D(iSouza. 


THE BENGAL CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar (Home Member): Sir, with your 
permission, I lay on the table the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, 1 move: 

“That this As.soinbly do proceed to the election, for tlio financial year 1G32-33, 
in such method aa may be approved by the Honourable the President, of six Mem- 
')er8 to serve on a Standing Committee for Hoads which will be appointed by the 
Governor General in Council and the constitution and functions of which shall be as 
defined in the Hesolution on Road Development as adopted by the Assemldy on the 
4th February 19M.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOB 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Sir Frank Noyce (Secretary, Department jof Education, Health and 
Lands) : I beg to move : 


Thai this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
Presidont may direct, three non-official Members to servo on the Standing Committee to 
advifio on subjects, other than ‘Indians Overseas-Emigration* and ‘Haj Pilgrimage 
dealt ..with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands ** 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Division: Muham- 
madan Rural): May I ask whether this Committee ever met during the 
last year, and, if so, how many times? 

Sir Frank Noyce: It met once last year. It had, if I may say so, a 
distinctly lengthy agenda. 

Mr. President: The question which I have now to put is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, three non-official Membersi to serve on the Standing Committee to 
advise on subjects, other than “Indians Overseas — Emigration” and “Haj Pilgrimage”, 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.” 

The motion was adopted. 

• 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ixahiinioohi) : I may 
inform Honourable ^Members that for the purpose' of election of. Members 
to the Standing Committee for Roads and the Standing Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Department of Educaiiou, Heallh and Lands, the Assembly 
Office will be open to receive nominations up to 1‘2 noon on Thursday, the 
25th February and that the elections, if necessary, will take place in this 
Chamber on Monday, the 29th February, 1932. The elections will be 
conducted in accordance with the principle of proportional representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. 


THE WIRE AND WIRE NATL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Tke Honourable Sir George Bidny (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, T move that the Bill to provide for the fostering and develop- 
ment of the wire and wire nail industry in British India, as reported by 
the Select Committee, he taken into consideration. 

1 do not propose to make a lengthy speech about this Bill. The 
Report of the Select Committee is not a very long one, and but for one 
exception — ^my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das — ^the Report is unanimous. 
Only one change has been made by the Select Committee in the Bill as 
it was introduced. Provision has been inserted to provide that the sur- 
cliarge that is leviable under the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act passed last November should not be collected on this 
higher duty which it is now proposed to impose on wire and wire nails. 
The feeling of the Committee w^as that, since this was a new duty not in 
force at the time the Supplementary and Extending Finance Act was 
passed, and since the duty proposed to be imposed was higher than the 
former duty with the surcharge added, it was reasonable that the surcharge 
should not be collected. Apart from that, ther% arc two expressions of 
opinion in the Report of the Select Committee. It was pointed out in 
paragraph 2 of the Report that, as part of the whole project which this 
Bill embodies, the firm which is engaged in the manufacture of wire and 
wire nails should establish equipment for the manufacture of wire rod so 
that the wire and the nails may be made from Indian steel. The Com- 
mittee felt that, if the Legislature was to pass this Bill it was entitled 
to satisfy itself that steps would actually be taken with reasonable prompti- 
tude for the establishment of the new 'machinery, as otherwise the object 

D 2 
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sought to be attained might be frustrated or retarded. They therelore 
recommended that Government should satisfy themselves on the point 
whether the industry had taken definite steps to put itself in a position 
to manufacture wire and wire nails from indigenous material, and if this 
was not done that the fact should be brought to the Legislature at its next 
session. Government have no difliculty in accepting that recommenda- 
tion, for it is undoubtedly an essential part of the scheme that, as soon 
as possible, wire and wdre nails should be made from Indian steel. 

Finally, Sir, there is one other expression of .opinion that Government 
should have the question examined whether, during the period before the 
mill is erected in India for the manufacture of wire rod, it is possible, 
without detriment to the industry, to exempt by notification under ^section 
23 of the Sea Customs Act certain kinds of ware from the protective duty. 
The Committee have indicated the kinds of wire which they had in mind. 
If the Bill is passed, Government w'iJl certainly give effect to that recom- 
mendation. The point of the recommendation is to prevent, provided 
always that tliis can be done without making the scheme of protection 
ineffective, the imposition of an unnecessary burden on the consumer. 
What the result of our investigations may be 1 obviously cannot say at 
present but the matter will be examined and in duo course, and probably 
next session. w'C shall be in a position to state what the results of our 
investigation are. My Honourable friend Mr. Das has given his views 
at some length in the minute of dissent which he has appended to the 
Committee’s report. T do not think, however, that at this stage I need 
deal with his points because, knowing iny Honourable friend as I do, 1 
liave no doubt that the House will hear from his own lips an expression 
of his opiriioji, and possibly I shall have an opportunity when I reply to 
deal with such points as may be raised. Sir, I move. 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I regret that 
T have to oppose the consideration of this Bill. This is the first Bill 
which the Honourable the Commerce Member has introduced, by which 
h(' grants to a particular indusirv two systems of protection, and I hope 
Honourable Menjbers on this side of the House at least have read the 
Aveiglity minute of dissent that I have added. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It is only one paper. How can it be weighty? 

Mr. B. Das: Tlie weight lies in the argument contained therein and 
the facts mentioned there. I am surprised that this new innovation has 
been made by the present Tariff Board, by which it wants to give a parti- 
cular industry a rebate^ a certain bounty and subsidy, by granting it 
exemption from duties on imported raw material, and at the same time 
they ask this House t('i* commit itself to a system of protective tariff. One 
of the opsenlial priiieij)lcs required of any industry if it is to receive a 
bounty, concession or protection, is that it should use Indian raw materials. 
This industry has not justified that. I do not w^ant to go again over the 
arguments that I advanced when this Bill was considered before it was 
referred to the Select Committee, but as I said then, I repeat again that 
the Tariff Board bases its recommeiulationo on suppositions, presumptions 
and speculations. When I wrote my minute of dissent, I read through 
the Tariff Board’s Beport over again and 1 found there were too many 
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suppositions and presumptions. Time was when if any protective measure 
came before the House, this House gave protection for a particular period, 
but at present I find that the Government agree with the idea of the 
capitalist Members on this side that all measures of protection should bo 
for an indefinite period, till the industry stands oii its own legs. What 
does that mean? It means that the consumer goes on paying high prices 
while a particular section of capitalists, who have invested a certain sum 
of money, goes on deriving high dividends. In the case of the wire and 
wire nail industry, the Tariff Board has not proved that the industry is in 
a position to stand on its own legs in a limited number of years. On the 
other hand, if this House passes this measure, this House stands com- 
mitted to future protection, and again in 19B4 when the new Commerce 
^1 ember will bring out protective duties for the benefit of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Industry, this particular subsidiary industry will receive protec- 
tion also. In 1924 or 1927 no body in this House, except perhaps my 
friend, the Deputy President, ever thought that this House would com- 
luilted to measures of protection for years and years until tl)esc capitalists 
and financiers who liave invested money grow so rich hy exploiting the 
masses that they themselves ask Government to take off the protection. 
1 was surprised in the Seltuit Committee to boar that Government are not 
in a position to say when a particular industry will not need protection 
and what will be the effect of thes(5 proiective measures. At llic same 
time it confers eeHain benefits on a particular industry, hut it does not 
exact any obligatory duty from that industry. Although my friend Sir 
Ceorge Bainy did not agree with me that certain ol)ligatoiy rules should 
he imposed on the wire nail industry, yet when he was speaking in connec- 
lion with another protection Bill, tlic paper pulp protection industry, ho 
said : 

“It is the e5ta])lishcd policy of the Government of India that when concessions, 
hounties and .suV)sidies are given to industrial firms, then in the ense of Jiny e(.)rn])any 
not already engaged in an industry we enforce the conditions recommended i)y the 
Piacal Commission.” 

Si)*, niy friend wants to enforce certain obligatory conditions on firms that 
are to be started hereafter, but he does not want to do that in 
Noon. firms already existing. Sir, this wire nail industry, 

although it was protected in 1924, could not manufacture any wire miils. 
Jn 1927 Government took off the protective tariff on the wire nail industry 
fuid to-day that industry is coming up for it for the first time. How is it 
and why is it that the Government do not come forward and satisfy them- 
J^olves that there should be certain obligatory conditions which this parti- 
enlar firm and every other firm that comes forward in the future will 
observe? Sir, as I said the other day, this wire nail industry, if it receives 
tills protection, will get a monopoly and an advantage over all other new 
firms that may come forward in future. The Tariff Board has already 
pointed out that from a capital expenditure of Bs. 25 lakhs, the present 
block account is Bs. B*8 lakhs; so any individual firm that may come for- 
wil] at least spent Bs. 10 to 15 lakhs on the installation of a factory 
f^iniilar to the exisling factory at Tatanagar; so why this Legislature and 
Ibo Government should be so partial to this particular firm and give it a 
^^pccial concession, I cannot make out. Of course if this measure is 
pressed, there will also be protection to the wire rod manufacturing industry, 
snid of course this firm is going to spend 5 lakhs on the same ; and I learn a 
Karachi firm is -also going to start factory ; but I am doubtful if the Karachi 
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firm will at all come under the protective tariff, because, of the primary 
test of granting protection to a firm — ^namely use of Indian steel billets — 
and Karachi will never get a chance of getting steel billets from Jamshed- 
pur. The railway freight will always be high, and the Karachi factory 
will always have* to use foreign billets to manufacture steel rods and other 
sections. Now if the Honourable the Commerce Member has read the 
Fiscal Commission's Keport, as we have read it on this side, will he say 
how any industry can expect protection from this House when it uses the 
raw material of foreign countries? That was not the object of the Fiscal 
Commission, and in that w’ay no industry can thrive nor will the country 
benefit. I do not want such an industry to receive protection. 

«9 

Sir, 1 am only a party to the protection of this industry to the extent 
that the (Tovc'rnincnt have given it through executive action by means of the 
free import of its wire rods, and I am only a party to that up to 1934. Of 
course there is the fear that the industry might come forward in 1934 and 
say, '‘Yon gave us protection in 1932 and we expected that we could put 
in a little more capital and you would go on now protecting us for ever". 
Sir, I hope the Government will malcc it clear that they will inquire into 
the condition of tliis factory in the coming autumn and that they will 
make it clear that this industry should not expect anything after 1934. 
Sir, if Governnioni go on giving protection Mke this, I think they will be 
losing the, in^eessary reviunic from the customs to which the Honourable 
the Finance Mcmiber so much looks forward and by which alone he can 
balance his Budget. 

The other day uiy friend, Mr. Mody, accused me of preaching false 
(3conomies. I am sorry ho is not hero. I think, Sir, after being satisfied 
that there would be; no income-tax levied on tlie foreign investments of 
the Bombay capitalists, Mr. Mody managed to leave this House without 
taking jiny intca'cst in the protective measures coming forward before the 
House. Mr. Mody's utterances were very soft: lie said, “Unless indi- 
genous iiulustiios thrive in India, where 90 per cent, of the people live 
on agriculture, how can this country prosper?" Sir, we know we have 
been giving protection under various pretexts since 1924. I would ask my 
Honourable friend the Commerce Member or the Finance Member to 
throw some light on the jx)int whether the income of the Government of 
India has g(jne up llirough giving this protection. Have they got more 
from income-tax from these industries? No, they have not got it, I am 
sure, because the income-tax figures have been stationery at 16 crores for 
tlie last tiv(i Ncars, and will reniaiu stationery in spite of the surcharge 
of 25 per So when a certain section of the people, a very 

small minority section — the capitalists — insist upon Government giving 
them protection, and when they toll us that that must be done in the 
int€ 3 rests of the nation and in the interests of the figriculturists, I strongly 
differ from my Honourable friend. Mr, ]\fody, and T ask him and investors 
in this House and outside, who invest money. “Why do you mismanage 
and mis-spend the money, and then come to the Government to give you 
protection so that you can employ fat-salaried foreigners as your servants 
or earn fat dividends yourselves?'* 1 say the time is coming when . • 

IBHr Clowasfi Jdiugir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Hovr 
c(p you make your living? 
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Mr. B. Das: I will tell my Honourable friend bow I make my living. 

I am an industrialist, I am an engineer, I do not want to exploit my country 
simply because 1 shall get a smell percentage extra on the money I or my 
grandfathers have inherited and invested. I represent the industrial brain 
of India (Hear, hear), and I do not want that the capitalist should exploit 
labour .... 

( 

Sir Oowai^i Jehangir: Who is an industrialist? Is he a captalist? 

Mr. B. Das: He is not a capitalist if he is a proper industrialist and 
I wish there were more industrialists in India than the exploiting capital- 
ists. Sir, the time is coming — as I was going to say before I was inter- 
rupted by my esteemed friend — when the Government revenues under 
customs and income-tax will fall, and then this capitalist section, who are 
now demanding continuous jn’otection, will have to pay excise duties. I 
joined my friend, who is a big cotton mill-owner and also liis predecessor 
in demanding that the e.otton excise duty should he abolished, but now 
the point arises as to liow the Government of the country will be carried 
on. It will in future he my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir's Government and 
my friend, the ].')cputy ]Vesident. Mr. Shanmukham (•hetty's Government 
that will have to carry on tlic government and the administration of this 
CiOuntry. They will need funds. Now in the name of a high protective 
tariff wall, they have killed the Government revenue but have they ever 
expressed any inclination to provide other sourcc^s of revenue? There was 
that foreign income-tax Bill in connection with which the capitalists on thiff 
side and my friends of the European Group all combined, and they said 
that they did not want that any more income-tax be paid. My Indian 
friends in my neighbourhood argued that if Government got hold of more 
income-tax on these foreign investments there would be less development 
of industries in India. Sir, if these arc not crude economics and crude 
arguments, 1 am surprised ! 

T now t\irn to my friend Mr Mody who has talked so much of the 
welfare of tliis industry. He said lliai there are 70 to 80 per cent, of 
agriculturists in India, and if the capitalists rc^ccive protection, the agricul- 
turists will prosper. If my fi’iend Mr. Mody and tliese who think with 
him were to have an hour’s talk with the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber, or even to read the Budget speeches delivered by the Honourable the 
Finance Member during the last two or tbi’ce sessions, they would find 
that it IS Ihe prosperity of the agriculturist on wliich dc^pends the pros- 
perity of the Government as well as the solvency of the Government. 
Even the solvency of the industry depends on the prosperity of the* agric\il- 
iurists. Tlie industrial magnates may produce their articles but unless 
there are the consumers, what is the good of producing them. It is no 

use bringing forward the argument that if protection is given industries 

will thrive. But to whom should the protection be given? The Govern- 
ment have as much duty to give protection to the consumers and to the 
people of India as to the investors. Has the investor utilised his invest- 
ment properly ? I do not wish to develop this point, as I have got ample 

opportunity to develop it in subsequent Bills. But T do wish to give this 
reply to Mr. Mody because he characterised my speech as full of crude 
economics. 

Sir, I do ask the Government to consider whether this industry will 
at all be able to compete with the foreign imports by the protective methods 
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that the Government are trying to adopt, while the high rate of exchange 
is already giving protection to Indian paper. Everybody knows that the 
German mark lias gone up. Wire nails are being sold in India at 
Es. 7/4/0, in retail and Es. 6/12/0, wholesale. Everywhere there is an 
effort to reduce the cost of production, but in India there is none. If this 
Bill is jiassed, the price of wires will go up. Bui this firm, as I have 
pointed out in my minute of dissent does not produce even 300 tons of 
wire, although tlie total consumption of wire in Indj,^ is about 12,300 tons. 
Everybody also knows that the firm for which my friend the Commerce 
Meiubt.i- has got such a soft spot has not yet even placed an order for the 
rod mill. Suppose it does not purchase the rod mill, yet Government will 
get this additional duty, of 4 lakhs and the ordinary man will pay more 
money for the wire which he gets. Is that fair? 

Si}', in tliis instance I find the position of my friend Sir George Eainy 
like that of an old Oriental patriarch. This Oriental patriarch has many 
sons and grandsons. As soon as they grow up, they get married and 
begin to gt;t children, ddicn the sons go to their father and ask him to 
provide theii* (diildnui with bungalows and palaces and with the where- 
withal to livc\ J\Iy friend Sir George Eainy who has a soft spot for 
these industries, says that these industries will do well, and at the same 
time my fiiend Sir George Schuster will get about 2 crores additional 
I’evenue. Sir, (lu^ Tata steel and iron industry was the original son; it was 
the original sclieme of my friend. He now wants to protect subsidiary 
industi’ics. Wludhcr the subsidiary industries liavo got the necessary 
plant or not, ho does not mind; he must pi’otect them. Sir, after a few 
months, my friend will not be here; he is going away in three months' 
time. His successor will tell us: ‘'Well, gentlemen, my predecessor Sir 
George Eainy and his predecessor Sir Charles Innes, cosked you to give 
protection to thesi' industries. So this Legislature is committed to the 
principle of ])!•' flection, and if you are now .against that principle, yOu are 
wrong". Sir, T oppose tliis Bill with the observation that the protection 
already given by executive action is more than sufficient for the industry,,; 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajsliahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eiiral) : Sir, 1 rise to support this Bill. I am glad that my 
Honourable friimd, Mr. B. Das, who always represents the cause of 
employers of India in the International Conferences is now looking after 
the interests of the consumera. Sir, I was not feeling at ease when I 
who always stand for the consumers have to differ from Mr. Das when 
he goes out of Im way to support the cause of the consumers. So, I 
tried to understand the question as much as I could and T carefully went 
through the lieport of the Tariff Board. I find, as Mr. Das says, that, 
strictly speaking, this industry has now come forward, not so much for 
protection. H will n ally come for protection after a year or 18 months. 
This is whaf the report s.ays on page 9 : 

“Unless steps are laken in the mejiiilirne to preserve the wire industry in India, 
its nitrate development into an industry u.sing indigenous inateri.'il will he rendered 
impoasMe. It is in the light of these, eonsiuerations that w’e desire to approach the 
question of protection.” 

Sir, on fundamental points there is no difference between myself and Mr. 
Das. . If protection ctinnot ultimately" secure for the poor Indian consumers a 
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cheaper price I shall always be against protection, unless it be in the 
special case of vital industries like steel, or some other key industries 
that are necessary for the defence of India. Had it been merely to help 
a capitalist, I would have been the last man to support it. But in the 
Select Committee itself IVIr. Drake said that this Company was not 
opposed to be converted into a joint stock company. Besides, they 
themselves had already invested in this industry another 5 lakhs for 
keeping it alive and for tlie inirchase of the machinery another 5 lakhs will 
be necessary now. They are really incurring a great expenditure of money 
in the prospect of iiaving wire and nails of Indian manufacture. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, these wires and wii'c nails will be sold at a cheaper 
price to the Indian consumers. Had it not been so and if there had 
been no future when we could legitimately expect to get those, things 
cheaper, then there would have been no case for protection. As regards 
monopoly, 1 do not tliink this 2 )rotoctivo duty applies to this company 
alone. The protective duty is for all. If any other coiicern is started, 

1 am sure it will not he deprived of tlic benefit of this protective duly; 

1 know in Calcutta a firm calhal the Pioneer Wire and Nail Factory owned 
by Mr. Hysack. There is another firm in Amritsar and in the Select 
Committee we were informed that another con(*.ern was going to he started 
soon in iKarachi. T do not know if all these concerns get the Ixmefit of 
protection, wliy other ventnr(?s should not he started and why there 
should be apprehension of monopoly by this firm alone. As n'gards the 
capacity of tliis eom 2 )any, jVfr. Das said that out of 12, ()()() tons of wire 
and 12,000 tons of wire, nails, this company is at present producing about 

3.000 tons. Had that been the fact, I would liave hc'sitated to support 
the Bill. T note that the Tariff Board makes it clear that they have 
the ca2)acity to improve ns soon as they get the benefit and they will ho 
producing about 1.0,000 tons and more. There is sulTicicnt capacity in 
the plans for producing larger a quantity of wires and wire nails and 
there is a sufficient market for the sale of the extra quantity. At I'lrescnl, 

T understand India consumes about 12,000 tons of wire nail, of which 
Burma takes about. 4,000. So India's share is about 8,000 tons of nails. 
Out of 10,000 tons of wire, India proper takes about 7.000 tons. But 
tliis factor}’ alone has the capacity to produce 7,000 tons of nails and 

5.000 tons of wire; that is more than half the quantity that is consumed 
in the wliolc of India. If it gets further facilities, it will be in a position 
to produce the major portion of India's demand. We were very careful 
to note in the Select Committee's Eeport that they should order rod 
machine immediately and tliat unless they comply with our requirements, 
fhat is, they are to use Indian raw materials, billots from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and re-rolling machinery of their own, we will revise 
the whole position. So it is not a question that after years, wo shall 
not give protection. Wc arc giving assistance now so that this industry 
may survive during this period of years and at the end of it, tlie 
whole question will ho investigated to see whether the firm has conifdied 
with the requirements, whether they have installed a rod mill and whether 
they have really succeeded in proceeding in a way that will ultimately 
benefit India. The wffiolo question will be considered after years and 
a decision will be made as to what should be the adequate protection. 

I therefore support the motion. 

Seth Eaji Abdoola Haroon (Sind: Muhammadan Rural): I had no ' 
intention of speaking on this subject, but as my friend Mr. Das brought 
out the question of a Karachi factory, I want to speak a few words on 
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this subject. First of all I must say, I am supporting this Bill for the 
protection of wire and wire nails. My Honourable friend Mr. Das just 
now said that this Bill can give protection only for the Tata factory. 
As my friend j\lr. Milra said just now, if there is a duty of Es, 45 on 
wire and wire nails, then every one will have to get protection. On 
account of that, all these industries will get protection. I have just now 
returned from Karachi and T have seen myself the factory started lately 
in Karachi. They have fixed up the machinery and started it working 
from the first of this month, and 1 had been there and seen the factory 
in running order and they were producing wire and w'ire nails. If this 
protection is not given, I do not think these factories can survive. I am 
told tluit finished rods can he imported into Karachi at not less* than 
Its. 7, whereas those manufacturers are selling nails at Es. 7-4-0 because 
all the C'onti»ieulal firms have entered into a combine and they are 
selling at fixed prices rods and wire and wire nails all over the country. 
So it is very necessary that protection should be given to this industry. 
1 am told by the ])roprietor of this factory that he himself went to the 
(^.ontinent during the last two years to learn the industry and he brought 
the required machinery and erected the plant at Kfirachi. They are 
now prodiieiiig galvanised and barbed win?, wire nails and wood screws 
and bj’ight iron wire. It will be interesting to say here that this latter 
article is being manufactured by them for the first time in the East. 
They liave also their own packing eases factory, their own box-making 
factory, their own label-printing machines, and suitable workshops well 
equipped to handle all their ow’ii breakages, etc. Their present scale of 
production is necessarily low, as they are training their establishments, 
but the capacity of their producing plant is about BOO tons monthly. I 
myself liave seen the factory and I am told that Mr. Jethanand himself 
went to tlie Continent and acquired the necessary experience to make 
this industry successful, I want to draw the attention of the Honourable 
Member t(i tlie fact that tliesc people have already applied to the Govern- 
ment of India for a rebate in customs duty. At presemt 1 understand the 
Tata Company are getting a rebate in customs duty on raw materials 
which (hey are importing from foreign countries. I hope and trust that 
(Tovernment will eonsiilir their case favourably and if the Tata Company 
are getting a rebate. I hope the Karachi concern will also get tlie same 

facility. W'itli tliese remarks, I support the motion. 

Mr. John Talt (Burma : European) : I rise to oppose this motion, I 
agree with wliat my Honourable friend Mr. Das has said, that as a pro- 
tective measure, the Hill is fundamentally unsound. In the first place, 

it sets oil! to protect mu interest, which wdiolly as an indigenous interest 
does not in fact exist, and moreover will not come into existence until 
such time as the whole question of protection for the steel industry will 
come up for vcconsichTation. On these considerations alone, it seems to 
me that the case for protection is untenable and falls to the ground. 
Secondly, it seeks to inqiose a burden on the people of this land and 
on trade and development generally throughout the length and breadth 
of India and Burma from I’esha.var to Cape Comorin, from Karachi to 
Victoria Point with the one definite result, whatever the object may be, 
of p^yiding a further subsidvi of approximately Bs. 50,000 to a small 
OM-nian com icrn, capable only of. turning out 2,000 ton? of wire and wire 
nails, or approximately one-twelfth only of the total requirements ci wire 
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and wire nails required in India and Burma as measured by the customs* 
imports of 1929-30. Sir, on the total imports of wire and wire nails in 
1929-30 of 22,000 tons, valued at 37 J lakhs of rupees, the revenue from 
the existing duty with surcharge is approximately 6 lakhs of rupees. If 
this Bill is passed the duty, without the surcharge as recommended by 
the Select Committee, will amount to approximately 10 lakhs of rupees. 
Therefore there is just over 4 lakhs of new revenue to come in from this 
Bill. Now the Indian Steel Wire Products Company is to benefit at the 
expense of the tax-paying public of India and Burma, as a result of this 
imposition, in all to the amount of about Ps. 90,0T)0, because the con- 
cession which that firm now enjoys of importing their wire rod free of 
duty is to continue. That concession of which very little notice has been 
taljen hitherto is really a very valuable one. Actually it amounts to 
about Rs. 40,000 per annum, reckoning the value of its output on the 
basis of the Customs value of the imports of 1929-BO. And therefore it 
follows that the amount involved in so far as this particular firm is con- 
cerned, if this Bill comes into law, is say Es. 50,000. Jh’iefiy therefore 
the position is that if the Bill is passed, Government will obtain further 
revenue to the extent of 4 lakhs of rupees and tlie proprietor of this firm 
will net a further Es. 50,000 on the sale of his 2,000 tons of wire and 
wire nails. Tn the face of these figures, Sir, can tlu^ proposed measure 
really be justified V If, as is inferred in the report, Government feel 
morally committed to do something further for the proprietor of this 
firm, then it is quite within Government's powers to provide a subsidy 
^jr-revenue now being earned on the imports of wire and wire nails. But 
there can be no valid reason on these grounds alone for imposing a further 
burden on the tax-payers of India. 

I would hesitate to suggest that in introducing this Bill Government 
really were after this extra revenue, small though it may be, but to. 
introduce a Bill on the facts as provided by the Tariff Board Eeport, — 
a report the most kindly description of wliich can only be that it is a 
most inadequate report,— definitely throws Government open to this 
accusation ; and it is to be very seriously deprecated that such a feeling 
should be abroad at this lime not only because, of the extent to which 
Honourable IVIembers went in November last to siJ])port Government but 
also of the ('onsideratioii which impelled that suf)port, and further of the 
assurances that we have had then and since that there will be no further 
burden placed on the tax-payors of the country. The other day the 
Honourable the Jjeader of tlie Tiulepeiulent Party made some pertinent 
remarks when he said : 

“We have oaly recently allowed the ITonoiircible the Finance Member add very 
considerably to the taxation of the people and there is no justification for adding 
further to the burden at this time.” 

I fully endorse these sentiments and 1. am sure that if that Honourable- 
gentleman was present in his seat to-day, and assuming that he would be 
consistent in his views, I could dejicnd on his support and of those who 
follow him in condemning this measure. 

Now, Sir, T come to another feature of this Bill which has added very 
considerably to that feeling of distrust of the Government of Ind'a and 
of thia Honourable House which has been engendered in my province 
as the result of similar measures in the past. I have been in receipt of 
messages from Burma protesting in the strongest language against what 
is d^ribed there as “this further injury to and neglect* of Burma's: 
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interests’'. It is pointed out that on the imports figure of the year 
1929-30 Burma actually will provide approximately one-quarter of the 
total revenue to come in as a result of this Bill, while not one nail or 
one-hundredweight of wire produced |in India will ever reach 
Burma. With the maximum output of this firm so negligible in 
'Comparison with tlie total requirements of India alone apart from 
Burma, without taking into consideration the steamer freight between 
Calcutta and Itangoon, it is clear that no wire or wjire nails produced in 
India can reach Burma. The steamer freight alone from Calcutta to 
Bangoon amounts to Bs. 16 a ton on this class of cargo as compared to 
the sterling equivalent of Bs. 18-4-0 from Continental ports to Bangoon. 
It is clear therefore that, until and unless the price in Calcutta of Indian 
produced wire or wire nails is the same as it is in, say, Hamburg, there 
can be no inducement to the Burma merchant to purchase hie nails in 
India, and \vc. know perfectly well that the price in India is arrived at 
aft(U* pi'oviding for the steamer freight between Continental Europe and 
Ind,ia. It is therefore without any question, quite outside the bounds 
of possibility that for a great many years to come any wire or wire nails 
manufactured at Jamshedpur will rcadi the Burma market. Now, Sir, 
can it ho wondennl wliv Burma should rt*.gard this as a great piece of 
injustice? Can it be wondered why the feeling prevalent amongst all 
classes in Burma should be that the Central (lovernment and the liCgis- 
Jativc Assembly arc now and have always been interested in Burma 
affairs only to the extent that they can s(pieo/e money out of the people 
of that Province? (kin it be w^ondered wJiy at the present time there 
should 1)0 this clamour for separation on the part of the Burmese people? 
It is just such acts of legislation as the Bill now before the House that have 
engendered this urge for separation; and what impression do Honourable 
Members think fliis irritating Bill will have on those who hitherto have 
been undecided in their minds whether to vote for or against separation 
from India? It seems to mo that Honourable Members would be justified 
in drawing some analogy betwwn this particular measure and that 
perverted statesmanship whicli resulted in the Boston tea incident and 
lost the American colonies to the British Empire. Sir, my own opinion 
is that a great many of these injuring measures in the past have been due 
very largely to a lack of knowledge on the part of Honourable Members 
df the conditions in Burma. 

Many of my friends here, ]<juropcan as well as Indian, have said to me 
that until somebody comes from Bunna and tells them exactly what the 
conditions in Burma are and what the reactions of the legislation here are 
on Bunna, ihe point never enters their thoughts. I do not anyhow share 
the view^ so largely laid in my province that there is no sympathy here 
for Burma. Since my association with this Honourable House, my opinion 
bas rather been that as expressed in the words of the Psalmist “Nor in 
the assembly of the just no wicked men appear”. However had it not 
been for the Statute on the International Bcgime of Maritime Porte 
adopted in Geneva in 192B, T should have tested the good-will of Plonour- 
able Members towards Burma ; but that convention prohibits any 
differentiation in customs duties at ports in any country, and so it is loft 
to me only to protest against this Bill in the interests of Burma, to 
condemn it o?i its merits and to invite my Honourable friends to assist me 
in rejeeting it. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Kon- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir 1 have great pleasure in standing up to suppoiii 
this Bill before the House. I am not ashamed to do so, although the 
indirect result may be that the Government will get a few lakhs more of 
additional revenue. I consider this more as an investment for the future 
progress of the country rather than as producing any effective results at 
once. 1 am a strong believer jin protection. India, following the vicious* 
example of England, has been too long a free-trader, much to the detri- 
ment of the real interests of the country. We are to compete with well 
organised and advanced countries who have developed their industrieb at 
great cost and enterprise and who arc ready to dump their goods on this- 
land, this beautiful land of millions of customers. We refuse to be mere 
customers. Our aspiration and our ambition have been that we should 
alsfc be producers, not only for our own consumption but also for supply- 
ing abroad, just as other nations aspire to do. We have got any amount 
of raw materials in this country which are sent abroad for manufacture 
and which are returned to us and we pay several hundred tirr. cs the 
original cost price in buying those articles. It is a standing disgrace to- 
the Government of this country that they allowed this state of tilings to 
continue. Now that they have aw’skened to the necessity of protecting 
the industries of this land, I think es^ery ri,ght-think,ing man in this country 
should lend his support to such proposals. It may be that one firm may 
he benefited to-day ; but even if it is one single individual who is benefited 
in establishing this industry in this country, I welcome such a measure. 
Wo are wanting in men; we are wanting in capital; we are wanting in 
education; we are wanting in organising capacity. Until such industries- 
come into the field, there is no hope for this land of ours. We cannot 
for all time continue to he mere agriculturiiftts to produce for the benefit of 
other countries. One is ashamed to sit here day after day listening to 
interpellations from all sides of the House as to the proportional represen- 
tation of communities in the various public services of this land. T am 
aw’fullv disgusted with the questions which are put jn this House day 
afl(T day on this subject. Why is that so? It is because of the want 
of avenues of other employment for the voung men and women of this 
land that the Government are troubled with these questions. T am sure 
the Government are equally ashamed that they should be faced with such 
interpellations in this Assembly. We want to open out avenues of 
honourable employment in every direction, not merely Government 
service, not merely roiilwav service, not merely the learned professions. 
We want all sorts of walks of life to be thrown oyion and educational 
facilities given for all these purposes. T look to the Industries Me mber : 
I have looked till now in vain, for opening frc&h fields. T suppose his 
hands are tied. T do not know whv it is so; we had the report of the 
great Industrial Commission, throwing out so many suggestions • n good 
many of them fire still to come into the field. I think the country will 
submit even to additional taxjition if rcallv all iheso rcsounios are 
honestly developed and if tlie money is used for starting new industries in 
this land. I do not think we will grudge this extra amount. I am sorry 
a great nationalist like my friend, Mr. B. Das, should stand up here to 
oppose this measure, a most beneficent measure. T am afraid he is 
taking too narrow a view. He is rather obsessed bv the fact .hat on y 
one single firm is ffiven the benefit. Bv all moans, let a smelo .mdiv..iiia.l 
benefit; let one Indian concern benefit: whether it he a European or 
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Indian who starts such industries in this country, I am prepared to shake 
.hands with him, because 1 want industries io thrive an .this land, and 
these i)roducts not to come from other countries. Speaking on behalf 
^of educated Jndia, I think we will welcome such measures and this 
protection is well deserved, and I strongly support this measure before 
the House. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (H,ihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I entirely 
.agree with ih(; views expressed by Mr. B. Das in his note of dissent 
attached to the Select Coniniitfcee’s Beport on this Bill for the develop- 
ment of wire and the wire nail .industry in India in so far that the 
proposed protection should not be granted to an only individual popric- 
tary hmi unless soim^ advantage is derived by the country at large. But 
at the same tine W(; must take into consideration the economic principle 
involved in the* grant of ])rotection to an indigenous industry, 'liiere are 
certain industries in which indigenous cajiital does not come into the 
field unless the capitalists are as.sured that the protection will be granted 
if they invest their capital in such industries. This js one instance of 
that particular class of industry in which capital was not forthcom'ng 
till th(‘. present proprietors, of the firm in question invested a large sum 
of money by way of speculation. If once the protection is granted it may 
be that for the time being th’s particular firm will reap advantage but on 
the othtT hand, in the very near future, there wu'll be several firms 
established in India for the manufacture of these articles. Necessarily 
there will be competition amongst such manufacturers and the country 
ns well as the shareholders at large will reap advantage from such protec- 
tion. Only one thing I have in mind fis that a particular date should be 
fixed when this Aci should come into operation, giving the proprietor of 
the present firm some time in which he can convert it into a limited 
concern by floating shares of small value without premium to the public, 
and should definitely place orders for the machinery required for the 
manufacture of iron rods for making wire and wire nails. In the off- 
chance that the proprietor may invest a further sum in the purchase of 
such m.adiiinery the proposed protection cannot be agreed to by the Legis- 
lature. The main idea in the purchase of such machinery is the use of 
indigenous raw materials in the manufacture of these nails. I think that 
the firm should be given six months’ time by which they can fulfil these 
two conditions, and if the Legislature is satisfied by that time that the 
present firm or any other now firm satisfies the conditions mentioned, the 
Bill may he brought into force. So I have given notice of the amendment. 
With these observations, T support the motion for consideration. 

Mr. L, V. HeattlCOte (Nominated Non-official): On this occasion, Sir, 

I am afraid T cannot go with my Honourable friend on my right in opposing 
this measure, and as there wore two other members of this group on the 
Select Committee. T am inclined to think that he must be in a consider- 
able minority in this group. While^ we support the Bill, however, we do 
so only on conditions, and the conditions will be found in the Beport of the 
Select (^omraittoo which have been dealt with by the Hono-urable the Com- 
merce Member when he moved his motion, but I w’ould like to deal with 
them in somewhat greater detail than he did. The first is in connection 
with the purchase and erection of a rod mill by this Indian company to 
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enable it to make use of products from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

It is definitely our opinion that if almost immediate steps are not taken 
by this concern to get itself into the position when it can make use of 
Indian steel, this House should have a very early opportunity of repealing 
this Bill, should it now be passed, and although we have had an assurance 
from the Government that any unnecessary' delay on the part of the Indian 
concern to erect a rod mill will be brought to the attention of the Legisla* 
ture at its next sessions, I would like to go further and say that we want 
an assurance from Government that they intend to repeal this Bill if now 
passed, should the House be satisfied that inadeq\iate steps have been 
taken to secure the use of Indian steel in the manufacture of v.ire and 
wire nails. That is our first condition. The second condition is in connec- 
tion with relief from tlio ])roteetive duty to any classes of wire which will 
not damage the. local industry during this interim period while it is forced 
to use imported rods and (amnoi, yet make use of Indian steel. It might 
1)0 thought that wliat the Honourable Sir (leo?'ge llainv said should he 
enough for us to accept his statement that it is the Government *s inten- 
tion to make an inquiry. Of that I have no doubt, hut I ain not (|uite 
(pertain whether our views necessarily coincide upon what docs constitute a 
case for relief. In dealing with this, I think we should keep clearly in 
front of us what this measure intends to secure. It is definitely not 
intended to secure at present a great expansion of the local industry 
because it is not making use of Indian steel, but unless some protection 
is given to it, this industry will go to the wall, and because considerable 
sums of money have been spent in it, it is the considered opinion of the 
Tariff Board, and confinned by the Government, that there is a ease for 
interim protection. With that I agree, but I do not want to do more 
than what the Tariff Board consider should be done, namely to keep the 
industry alive. Now, we have hoard a good deal to-day in regard to the 
present market for wire and wire nails. Roughly, the total comes to about 
*22,000 tons a year. The Tariff Board’s ease for temporary protection, to 
the local industry is based on a production of 2,000 tons a year and 
although the definite statement is made, as my friend Mr. Mitra pointed 
out, that the capacity of the plant is 10,000 tons a year, I can find no 
suggestion in the Tariff Board s Report that everything is ready to produce 
10,000 tons a year, and reading the evidence which was given in 1926-27 
when the predece.s.sor of the present Indian (foneem w'as examined, it 
sc6)ms fairly clear that while we may have machinery to make considerably 
larger quantities of wire and wire nails, it is not quite so easy to arrange 
suitably for the extra shifts by which means alone the maximum capacity 
of the machinery^ can he secured. It seems to he necessary to have three 
shifts a day in order to secure the maximum capa(*itv of the plant. Sir, 
I think we must continue to examine this measure on the basis of the 
information provided by the Tariff Board. Now, if this Indian concern 
(?an produc.c only 2,000 tons of wire and wire nails a year, clearly there 
must be several classes of wire which, if imported at the continuing 
revenue rate, would not interfere with its existence during the coming 
period, let us say, of two years before the new plant can be erected, and 
consequently I want an assurance from the Government that they intend 
to relievo, to the maximum extent possible, all those classes of wire which 
can be easily distinguished administratively and which do not interfere 
with keeping the existing industry alive, and I find that there is here a 
flight analogy between what the Tariff Board recommended for the paper 
^nd bamboo pulp industry seven years ago and what they are now recom- 
mending for this wire and wire nail industry. The essential similarity of 
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these two industries lies in the fact that it is hoped that with a suitable 
measure of protection, industries may be built up upon the use of raw 
materials made in this country, and if it were not for the possibility of Indian 
raw materials being used, I think neither of these industries would receive 
any rexionimendation for protection from the Tariff Board. But there are 
two considerable differences between the Indian wire and wire nail industry 
and the paper industry. In the case of the Indian wire and wire nafl 
industry, there is no experiment necessary to ascertain what is the best 
class of machinery for the purpose of converting Indian steel into wire 
rods, from which wire is drawn. The plant can be obtained without diflS- 
culty, — ^I do not know how quickly but it does not require any great length 
of time ; whereas in the case of the paper industry very little as yet seems 
to have been discovered with certainty in regard to the best machineft.7 to 
use for the purpose of converting bamboo into pulp, and it was known 
that the experiment with machinery to convert bamboo into pulp would 
take a large number of years, and not only would it take a large number 
of years, but it would cost a lot of money, and owing to the previous losses 
incurred by the existing industry for paper manufacture, those losses would 
probably have to be recovered before any further money could be spent in 
experimenting with bamboo pulp; whereas in this wire and wire nail 
industry it is only a matter of putting down money for plant 
and you can use local material, so that that is one big difference., 
A further difference lies, as I have already mentioned, in the market avail- 
able. Whereas in this local industry it can at present only make about 
2,200 tons of wire and wire nails a year against a market of 22,000 tons^ 
the paper industry is meeting sometWg like 70 per cent, of that portion 
of the paper market which is protected. So that explains why I am only 
anxious to carry this industry over during the next 18 months to two years, 
whereas I would be prepared to support the paper industry for a longer 
period while ex|)eriments are being made in finding out the best machinery 
for converting bamboo into pulp. I would like to make clearer what I 
mean with regard to the classes of wire which ought to be relieved. Let 
me take the example of galvanised iron wire. Here is what we might call 
a secondary product, we might say it is similar to paper. Paper is a 
secondary product from pulp, and galvanised iron wire is a 
secondary product from wire. You must make wire before you galvanise 
it. No reference is made in the Tariff Board's Beport to galvanised iron 
wire, but I gather from the manager of this local concern, who came to 
see me, and from other sources, that they are in a position to make 
galvanised iron wire. They possibly have the plant, but I am not yet 
satisfied that they can make galvanised iron wire with any reasonable effi- 
ciency. It is a very technical process, and judging again from the evidence 
given in the statu lv^r\ enquiry into the steel industry in 1926 - 27 , it is by 
no means certain that the .efficiency of Indian labour is sufficient to make 
galvanivsed wire so well as to justify protection. Consequently, I want 
some assurance from the Goveminent of India that it is not the intention 
of this Bill to protect secondary products. This is not a galvanised iron 
wire protection Bill. In the same way as paper had to be manufactured 
in India without protection for several years before a claim could be 
substantiated that it requireil prr.tection, so I think with other secondary 
products, such as, galvanised iron wire, that considerable experiments mur.r. 
jet be made to satisfy the Tariff Board and the Government that there 
IS a mture for the making of galvanised iron wire in India. But I do not: 
v.ant to limit the scope of the Government’s enquiry to finding out which 
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classes of wire might be relieved. I feel myself that thero may be many 
other classes of wire which, considering the smallness of the local produc- 
tion and the large demand, ought to be relieved, and quickly relieved, 
without detriment to the local industry, and in this connection I might 
suggest that the case of wire which is manufactured in the United Kingdom 
should be examined with a view possibly to its complete relief from the 
effect of this duty. I find from the evidence taken in 1926-27 
when the steel industry was being examined, that out of the 
then import of 6,600 tons of wire, 1,400 Ions came from 
the United Kingdom, and it was stated definitely that that wire was of a 
liidi class quality and did not compete with local manufacture; local 
inanfacturc competed with the cheap Belgian and Continental wire. I am 
not ^tistied with the assurance that the Government intend to enquire 
into the matter. I want a definite assurance from the Governmont that 
not only are they going to enquire into it, but having enquired, they will 
use their powers under section 23 of the *S’ea Customs Act immediately and 
relieve all classes of wire which, if imported under the revenue tariff, are 
not likely to interfere seriously with tho maintenance of this industry over 
ibe sliort. period until this ro<l mill is erected and a claim for protection 
on tlie grounds of its use of Indian materials is established. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Jtiiral) ; To those of us who have taken ])art 
in various debates on measures for the protection of tho steel and iron 
industry of India, the opposition of the Honourable Member from Burma 
u'oulfl not come as a surprise at all. On every occasion when this House 
lijid lo consider the question of affording protection to the iron and steel 
industry, we have had tho voice of protest from Burma, and though the 
medium through which tliaL voice is expressed might change from time 
to lime in this House, yel the tenor of that voice has been one of uniform 
protest. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. B, Das, to whose criticism on these matters 
I aluays listen with the greates/t interest, foi’, though I am a strong protec- 
lionist, I welcome his advice of caution whkdi is very valiial>h‘ in tho con- 
sideration of these measures — ^my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das ol)jecte(l 
io ibis measure on the gi’ound that at present the industry was in th<^ 
hnuds of one particular individual. My Honourable friend tlio Member 
from Burma objected to it on the ground that it imposed a very unjust 
burden upon the })eof)le living in Burma. ]3ut I would submit that, in 
C(«nsldering this measure, the House must look to the wider iniorests of 
11'U (country as a whole and not to the particular issues raised by these 
trentlemen. So long as Burma is an integral part of India, she. cannot, 
est?a})e the burdens imposed for tho welfare of India at large. This House 
iuust look at the question really from a wider point of view. We are im- 
porting now on an average over 25,000 tons of wire and wire nails per 
a?n\um. Since the countiy is consuming such a considerable amount of 
w>rc and wire nails, it is for us to consider whether it would be worth while 
‘0 give a proper encouragement for the development of this industry in 
India. Honourable gentlemen who have read the report of the Tariff Board 
Vvould remember that even in the enquiry of 1924 the Tariff Board found 
that a case had been made out for the protection of the wire and wire 
nail industry provided the Tata Iron and Steel works undertook the supply 
of the^ necessary wire rods. It was found ultimately in the subsequent 
enquiries that the Tata Iron and Steel Company w'ere not in a position to 
f^upply the wire rod necessary for the wire and wire nail industry. •Since 

1 - 
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the Tata Iron and Steel Company were not in a position to supply the raw 
material for this industry, this industry must be said to have failed to 
satisfy the first condition prescribed by the Fiscal Commission, that is, 
that the industry seeking protection must be able to utilise indigenous pro- 
duce. (Mr. B. Das : “Hear, hear. Stick to that.”) That wa&r the posi- 
tion in 1924, and that was the position during the subsequent statutory 
enquiries of the Tariff Board. What is the position with which we are 
faced to-day? The Tariff Board have again found that, provided rods for 
the manufacture of wire and wire nails can be made in India, a very good 
case could be made out for the protection of this industry. If the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company will not supply the rods necessary for this purpose, 
somebody must supply them, and what this Bill seeks to create is a 
situation which will enable the manufacture of wire rods in this coiintfy. 
I look upon this Bill not so much as a measure of protection for the wire 
and wire nail industry, but as a Bill which will create conditions for the 
development of this industry in this country. It is because we on the 
Select Committee attached very great importance to this aspect of the 
<ju(‘stion, that we have included in our report a paragraph drawing the 
attention of tlie Government to the need for the establishment of a wire 
rod mill by the company Which has made an application for protection. 
Let the House be perfectly clear on this point, that unless the applicants 
wdio have asked for the protection of this industry .straight away ]>roceed 
to the erection of this mill for turning out wire rods, the case" for the 
protection of this industry will absolutely fail. It is on this ground that 
we have asked the Government carefully to watch the situation and make 
a report to this House at a later stage, but in the meantime I would 
submit that, on the findings of the Tariff Board, a case has clearly been 
made out for creating at present the conditions for the coming into exist- 
once of the wire and wdre nail industry in this country. Sir, it has been 
pointed out that this new* mill which is proposed to be erected will have 
a total capacity of 45 thousand tons a year, of which 15 thousand tons 
will be w^ire rod and the rest will consist of steel bars of sections bel6w 
half an inch in size. So if the wire rod mill is erected, the Tata Steel 
Works will be in a position to supply the billets necessary for the wire rods 
and we would have helped an industry which will satisfy all the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. For these reasons, I support this 
measure. 

Sardai Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I am not an economist. 
So, I wull give my friend Mr. B. Das a' chance of celling my economics 
crude. I look at this question from a layman’s point of view, and I find 
that the countries wtiich were free traders till to-day are erecting big tariff 
walls in their own counries, and yet Mr. B. Das, who was a protectionist 
in 1924, is turning into a free trader in 1982. 


Mr. B. Bas: I am still a protectionist, but I want discriminating pro- 
tection. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Uy friend Mr. B. Das, for w^hom I have very 
great respeci , says that he w^ants discriminating protection^ I accept hi;^ 
view, and I hope he will remain n protectionist in these days when the 
iiylustries of India are coming to be developed. Tn this connection T m.ay 
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point out tliat 1 have carefully read tlie Resolution bf the Government on 
the Bill and 1 find that they clearly state : 

“They agree with the Tariff Board that until the industry can obtain its principal 
raw material in India, the claim to protection cannot be substantiated. There i-«, 
however, a reasonable prospect that the firm now manufacturing wire and wire nails 
in India will before long be in a position to supply itself with indigenous iav\ 
material, and, taking into account all the circumstances, the Government of India 
consider that tariff assistance*’ (The word used is assistance, not protection) “for 
a limited period to afford the industry a further opportunity of removing the dis 
ability under which it labours would be in the national interest.” 

Sir, after reading this Resolution, the main issue on which the wliohi 
question turns is whether this Honourable House is prepared to grant 
assistance to an industry which later on has a chance of developing into a 
national industry. In order to decide the question, two considerations will 
arise. The first would be, is it a national industry and is it in tlie interests 
of the nation that this industry should be developed. Secondly, when the 
Mouse stands committed to granting protection to the steel industry, is it 
not consistent for this House to continue to grant assistance to subsidiary 
indiistricH as well in order to widen the scope of the steel industry? These 
are the two conditions which should determine the vote of the House. My 
Honourable friend has taken objection to the principle of the Bill in the 
Select Committee, and I find from his note appended to the Select Coui- 
luittec’s report that he has confused the two ideas, protection and tempo- 
rary assistance*, to make out a case for protection. In his minute of dissent 
I find that he says: 


“The application for protection was confined to one firm, a private proprietarv 
ronceni, on whose fair promises the protection has been given.” 

Again in the last paragraph he says: 

“No case, in my opinion, has arisen to give protection to wire rod industry avS 
the ]»lants have not been purchased and as the present manufacturers depend 
entirely on foreign rod for manufacture of wire nails and wire.” 

The Honourable the Leader of the House in his opening speech made it 
very clear that he was not moving for tlie grant of protection to this in- 
dustry, but for temporary assistance. In spite of it, my friend still per- 
sists in calling it protection. My Honourable friend has quoted a reeom- 
niendation of the External Capital Committee in support of his note of 
dissent. T read this Committee’s report. My friend did not proceed to 
<luote the whole of recommendation, No. VI, which runs as follows : 


“Where investment carries with it the control of an undertaking we consider it 
reasonable that when Government grants particular concessions to the industry of which 
that undertaking forma part it should exercise such control over the undertaking as 
, will ensure that the benefits of the concession accrue primarily to the country. 

(o) '^ere the concession is general, as in the case of a protective tariff (and this 
wtiuM include practically every indu'^try in India, as a revenue tariff without a 
•orresponding excise has a protective effect) it is impracticable to effect any discrimi 
nation. No feasible suggestions for such discrimination have been suggested to us, 
Mcr have any occurred to us during our discussions.” 

Now, this part of the report clearlv lays down, as I read it, that in tbo 
f*nse of the protective tariff no discrimination can be made. While writ- 
)f dissent to this recommendation, our esteemed and revered 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was a member of this Exter- 
Capital Committee, laid down certain rules which really represent 


a minute < 
kader. Pandit 
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the views of the country in the matter of granting protection to indus 
tries : 

“When we Indians asked for protection we did bo in order to promote Indian enter 
prises with Indian capital and under Indian control. The Government of Indi; 
undcr-sUjod us correctly and agreed with us. • Speaking in 1916, on the re.soluiion whicl 
led to iJie appointjiient of the Industrial Commission, Sir William Clarke, the thej 
Member of Commerce, said : ‘The building up of industries where the capital, contro 
and rnaiKigcnierit .should Lc in the hands of Indians is the special object we all hav< 
in view\’' 

Now, may I ask whether the three conditions mentioned by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and cited a})ove are or are not fulfilled by the 
present concern. If they are fulfilled, then my submission is that a strong 
case has been made out for the grant of temporary assistance in order to 
bring about protection later on. Or, again, have the conditions mentioned 
by Sir William Clarke and quoted by me above been fulfilled? My sub- 
mission is that a sufficient ease has been made out for passing the pre- 
sent Bill. In this connection it will not be out of place to quote Professor 
Bastable, wdiosc quotations have in fact already been given by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya in his minute of dissent. He says : 

“Hie* claims of (he nation us a whole are accentuated and regarded as far more 
important than those of the individual or the world at large. How perfectly this 
attitude harmonises with the actual policy of the European, and indeed of all protec- 
tionist .statft.s, is apparent. A particular industry is suffering under the pressure of 
foreign ('ornpetitioii, i.e., a national interest is affecl/ed. The State then steps ir 
by inipo.sing additional duties on the foreign produet, the lose to individual consumer t 
and to the world as a whole being disregarded as unimportant.** “Again, projection 
is justified because it increases the national capacity to produce. Complete coin 
mcrcial freraloni naiy give the greatest amount of value at a given time, but a wist 
restrictive policy will increase the production of wealth in the future; pre>sent los- 
will in this way be more than recompensed by subsequent gain. The use of protec 
lion is subslantiully a national apprenticeship and should be judged in that light.” 

Mr. B. Das: Yes. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend entirely agrees with this, Sir, and T 
may point ont to him that this particular industry is a national appren- 
ticeship for two years so that the case on its behalf for further pro- 
tection may he made out. With these words, Sir, T support the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch Till Half Past Two of thr. 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past I'wo of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN ATP FORCE BILL. 

Extension op Time for Presentation op the Report op the Select 

Committee. 

i •' ■' 

Mr. O. M. Young (Army Secretary) : With your permission, Sir, I 
move that' the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of th-^ 
Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the administration and dis- 
cipline of the Indian Air Force be extended to the 7th March. 

The motion was adopted. 



the WIEE and WIEE nail INDUSTEY (PROTECTION) BILL— 

contd. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy : Sir, I do not think it will be neces-. 
sary for me to make any lengthy reply to the debate which has taken place 
on the motion 1 moved because there were speakers on both sides and 
they have answered each other. There are, however, two or three points 
raised by various speakers to which I should like to refer. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. Das has opposed the motion on grounds which have prac- 
tically amounted to tlie rejection of the whole scheme of proto(?tion alto- 
gether. These were answered by other speakers and also the House has 
already accepted the principle of the Bill. On these points, therefore, 
T do not propose to say anything. But one of the points whkdi he has 
mentioned in his minute of dissent, and which he also referred to in his 
speech, is the desirability of imposing conditions as regards Tndiaiiisation, 
and ne also insisted that the firm should constitute itself into a public 
company. He also maintained that the result of the protective policy 
has been the payment of very high dividends to those temble people, the 
capitalists, the fear of whom is always before his eyes. Now, Sir. I \vas a 
little surprised to hear that the result of our protecdive policy has been 
the payment of very high dividends because I had not myself noticed these 
dividends. On the other hand, the complaint that has reached my ears 
from people who are interested in protecjted industries is that these high 
profits are not materialising as fast as they could wish. And, indeed, my 
Honourable friend Mr. ])as himself has recognised that, because in a latter 
portion of his speech ho asked indignantly: ‘‘Have we received any advant- 
age in the shape of a larger income-tax from these industries?” “No”, 
he said. (Laughter.) “Wiat then has become of those large dividends 
and why has my Honourable friend Sir George Schuster not succeeded 
in getting a share of them’ ’ ? 

As regards the question of Tndianisation, that question hardly arises 
in the present case. There is no doubt at all that this firm at Jamshed- 
pur is an Indian firm. There is no dispute about thp,t. And if the ques- 
tion is that it is a single individual and not a public company, then I 
would merely put this question to my Honourable friend. What has the 
proprietor been doing during the last three years? Has he been earning 
very large profits or has he not, in fact, been carrying the baby and taking 
the losses upon his own shoulders? I put it to my Honourable friend 
Mr. Das whether it is his desire that there should always be a piiblitJ com- 
pany so that as many people should lose the money as possible? If that 
is his opinion, I hope it will not be largely shared in this House. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Haji Abdoola Haroon told us about 
llui firm which had recently established itself at Karachi for the manufac- 
ture of wire and wire nails, and he mentioned that they had put in an appli- 
cation for exemption from the customs# duty on their raw material on the 
b.iKis of the concession given to the finn at Jamshedpur. That applica- 
tion 'vill certainly be considered very carefully. But the difficulty I see 
alvnit it at present is that, since the basis of the whole thing is the ability 
to use. Indian material ultimately Karachi is the wrong palcc for the 
manufacture of w'ire and nails because the freight on the raw material 
uill be very heavy owing to the long distance. I have, however, not yet 
seen the application itself, and I have no doubt that it will be fully con- 
sidered by Government. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Clietty has dealt pretty fully with the 
objections raised by the Honourable Member from Burma as regards the 
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injury which that province suffers when protective duties are imposed 
for the benefit of India, iind when the conditions are such that the products 
of the Indian industries cannot and do not penetrate into Burma. That 
question, as tlie Deputy President pointed out, has come before the 
House on sevt‘ral occasions before, and 1 am afraid the position is still 
unchanged. In a country of the size of India, it is inevitable that 
anoimilies of that kind sliouid arise if you are going to adopt a protective 
poIic\ at all. Exactly the same thing happens, for instance, in the United 
States of America. I understand that on the Pacific coast a good deal of 
objection is felt to tlie very heavy tariff on iron and steel when the Pacific 
States ar(‘ so remote from the jiroducing districts. Indian pig-iron, for 
instance, has often been imported into the ports on the Pacific coast 
because the freight from Pittsburg and other iron and steel manufacturing 
centres in the Uniti'd States is so heavy. Therefore, I fear that I can offer 
no consolation to my Honourable friend on that particular point. He 
himself pointed out that, under the Maritime Ports Convention, we have 
no option in the matter and cannot have different rates of duty at different 
ports. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Heathcote asked for certain 
assuran(*es from Government. What I fei‘l inclined to say about that is 
that as a signatory to the lieport himself, he is hardly entitled to ask for 
additional assurances now. One of the assurances he wanted was that, 
if the firm at Jnmf^hedpur took no steps to install the machinery for mak- 
ing wire rods Government should promise to repeal the Act or, at any 
rate, bring in a repealing Bill. I sliould like to point out that there may 
be an alternative form of procedure supposing it was felt that the duty 
was serving no object. That alternative would be to bring a Resolution in the 
Assembl.N recommending the suspension of the duty until the rod mill 
was installed. I think speakers on both sides have made it plain that in 
all sections of the House the feeling is that the ability to use Indian steel 
in the manufacture of wire and nails is an essential part of the case, 
and that if tlierc was definite evidence that the condition was not likely 
to be fulfilled, the House should not be in favour of the continuance of 
tlie duty. That being so. Government will take note of it and it is 
clearly incumbent upon Government in the event, which I hope is un- 
likely, that no steps are taken to acquire the new machinery, they will 
have in some appropriate form to bring the matter before the House. 

Then as regards the other recommendation of the Select Committee, 
my Honourable friend desired an assurance that our object and aim 
would be to extend the exemptions from the duty an w’idely as possible. 
Now, what I feel rather strongly is this. When the facts are unascertained 
tis to wliat till* firm can produce and what the demand for the various 
kinds of wire may be, it Seems to me doubtful and unwise to give an 
assurance which must in the circumstances be hypothetical. Take this 
point. It is not jiossiblc from one centre in India,, in *anv industry wdth 
which I am acquainted, to supply the needs of the w^hole country. There 
is only a. limited economic area wdthin which a firm at a particular centre 
can meet the demand. I have very little doubt that the comparatively 
low' oufput of the firm has in faet been due to this fact, because, with 
only a revenue duty, the area within which they could sell their products 
without incurring an actual loss w'as a comparatively small one. If this 
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dutv is imposed, one of the results that is likely to follow is to widen the 
area within which the firm could sell its products profitably. If that 
is so, it will mean two things. In the first place the output will go up. 
On the .basis of the figures given b> my Honourable friend without work- 
ing more than one shift, it W’ould be possible to raise it considerably above 
2,0()0 tons a year. The other point is this, that if you are selling within 
a limited area it may be necessary, in order to sell your output, to sell 
a wider variety of products than would bo necessary if you were in a 
position t(3 sell your products all over India, because within that limited 
area, the demand for any one class of wire, let us say, of galvanised wire, 
would he comparatively small. Now, in circumstances of that kind, I 
do not see how T eaii go further than 1 have already gone. Nobody 
wants to impose an unnecessary burden upon the consumer, and Gov- 
einin^ni will certainly examine the question as fully and thoroughly as 
they can, but in the last resort, we have got to weigh one thing against 
another. On the one hand if we exempt particular kinds of wire from the 
duty, will the result be to impair the protection intended to be given? 
On the otlier hand, will the result be to impose an unnecessary burden 
upon the consumer? The two things will have to be weiglied against each 
other. For that reason, I do not think F can add any further assurance 
to what 1 have already said. 'Phat, Sir, I think covers all that I need 
sa\ in reply to the debate. It is true that my Honourable friend Mr. 
Heathcote did put in a request for an assurance about secondary products, 
but T do not feel myself that you can, in this industry, discriminate or 
classify })roducts in that particular way. The position is that none of the 
wire products will be excluded from the scope of inquiry, but I think it 
would be a mistake to single out particular products as if they were to be 
tli<i sole or particular object of the enquiry. That concludes what I have 
to sa\ . 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the wire and wire 
nail iudu.sti'y in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, I»e taken into 
consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

CTausos 2 and B were added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: Clause 1. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: T beg to move that after clause 1 the following 
be added: 

‘‘That it shall come into force from 1st September 1932.” 

1 have already explained in the consideration stage why six months 
mie should be allowed before the Bill comes into force. I do not think 
jnit the industry will very much suffer if the duty conies into effect after 
’Jx months#. In the Select Committee it was also said that : 

1 passed we consider that Government should satisfy themselves ou 

^ industry has taken definite steps to put itself in a position to 
indigenous material and, if it has not done m, 

<1 bring the matter to the notice of the Legislature at its next session.” 
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I want that it should be definitely laid down m the Bill, that after they 
import the machinery required for using indigenous materials, the duty 
should be imposed and not before that. We should also wait and see that 
the company is converted into a joint stock comp.any, and that it does not 
continue as a private concern. If it fulfills all these conditions, we will 
be in a better position to decide whether the protection proposed in this 
Bill should be afforded. Sir, I move. 

Mr, President: Amendment proposed: 

' That after clause 1 the following bo added : 

'rhat it shall come into fore© ’from 1st September 1932*.** 

Mr. B. Das: I second the amendment. I ciitirclv agree with the* argu- 
ments advanc(‘,d by my Honourable friend Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal (Bombay (kmiral Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): (speaking in Maratlii) ; Sir, T support the amendment moved by 
the Honourable Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I think the Honourable Member lias not understood 
the main ]>ur])ose of this Bill. If the industry is already killed, after its 
death what is the, purpose of giving protection? 1 think there is a funda- 
mental difference. An a matter of fact, as T hav(i already said, this Bill 
itself is not for the protective duty. As my Honourable friend Sardar 
Sant Singh said, it was merely giving assistance to continue the industry 
till the proper time comes for considering the question of real protection. 
If' this amendment is passt'.d, nothing will be gained hy passing this Bill. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: There is one point which T would 
like to bring to the notice of mv Honourable friend, and on a consideration 
of which 1 expect he will withdraw his amendment. Tn all cases where a 
protective duty is imjioscd, if a considerable time is allowed to lapse 
between the imposition of the duty statutorily and the coming into effect 
of that duty, the tendency will always he for the foreign importers to im- 
port into the country as much quantity of material as possible to escape 
the duty when the duty comes into operation. Therefore if this interim 
period of six months is given, during those six months, wire and wire 
nails which are to be consumed in the course of the next two or three 
years will be dumped into the country, and when the duty becomes 
operative, then it will fail to achieve its purpose. Tn view of this, I hope 
iny Honourable friend will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: I beg leave to withdraw the amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T move that the Bill, as amended, 

be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



THE WOEKMEN’S COMPEN,SATTON (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Industrieai and Labour) : 
Sir, r move that the Bill further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

We have tried. Sir, to explain wnth some care and in some detail the 
intentions and the scope of this piece of legislation, and the Statement 
of Objects' and Eeasons and the notes appended thereto, for the length of 
which I offer an apology to this House, are I think evidence of that 
endeavour. T do not think therefore that it will l)e necessary for me to do 
more than summarise very briefly the main provisions which this measure 
seeks to place upon the Statute-book. The first important change lies in 
the general enlargement of the various existing classes of workmv^n who 
arc* entitled to eompensfition. Apart from that w(‘> have added only one 
entirely new clause of any importance, namely, the classi of workmen on 
plantations. The Eoyal Commission on Labour estimated that the result 
of the addition of new classes would be to add a])proximately two millions 
to the four mill ion workmen who it m estimated an* now covered by the 
existing Act. But, Sir, I would point out that the risk of accident on 
])l;nit.ations is so extremely limited that the increase here in the number of 
workmen covered should not be taken as any indi'x to the number of 
]K)Ssihlo claims. 

The next change of importance the enlargement in the scales of 
v:oiiipensation. The liffcct of the now scales will be to increase largely 
the compensation to the most poorly paid and to the best paid worker, and 
tliev will also have the result of increasing in varying degree?^ in all cases 
compensation in the case of temporary disablement. Then again, Sir, 
under the existing Act the employer’s liability is limited by certain 
provisos laid down in section 8, sub-seetion (1) of the Act. We propose 
to remove those provisos in the case of f.atal accidents. The result will be 
that certain defences, as for instance, that the deceased U'Orkman was 
drunk or had hims^elf removed a safety device, will no longe*r be available 
in the case of fatal accidents. We propose, Sir, a number of smaller but 
none the less important changes in the Act; for instance, wo propose to 
enlarge the term “dependants” so as to make it possible to include 
widowed sisters and widowed daughters. Wc propose to reduce the 
period of waiting for the payment of compensation in cases of temporary 
disablement from ten d«avs to seven days. Wa propose to add a number 
of oc(*upational diseases to the list already covered by the existing Act. If 
Honourable Members of this House will be so good as to turn to the notes 
appended to the Statement of Objects and Reasons, they will find the 
various innovations which thisi Bill seeks td bring about dealt with seriatim. 

Now, Sir, in undertaking labour legislation, Government have almost 
invariably had to face attacks from exactly oj^positc angles. On the one 
hand wo have been charged with moving too rapidly for Indian conditions, 
while exactly the reverse complaint comes from those eager and impatient 
‘‘epresentatives of labour who charge us with lagging behind with leaden 
feet. If I may be permitted a confession of my personal faith in this 
matter, I would say that any Government, wliich failed to recognise that 
the welfare of the workers of the State was one of its primary obligations 
and failed to progress steadily towards the liquidation of that obligation, 
would be in danger of losing one of the strongest, moral justifications for 
its existence. At the same time. Sir, it is n]>solutely es.sential for us not 
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to turn a blind eye to tlie other side of the picture. We have to realig>e 
that social and industrial conditions in this country are different from 
conditions in the West and we must be careful not to impose prematurely 
upon a young industrial country burdens which may cru»h or attenuate 
its growth and s<j may recoil upon the workers themselves. 1 claim. 
Sir, for the Government of India that we have always steadily adhered to 
the principle which inspires the wliolc of the Hoyal Coinmiss-ion’s report 
and 1 claim, Sir, that that principle it is that makes that report so valu- 
able a guide to future practical progress in this field. I claim that the 
Government of India have gone forward for many years steadily and 
firndy, but that they have never departed from that principle of gradual- 
nesft in progress which is forced upon us by the sober logic of facts as 
they are. We recognise, Sir, that this Bill seeks to introduce a number of 
important clianges in the existing law, and we are therefore moving for 
circulation so that criticism may be available from all interested parties. 
Sir, 1 move. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non -Official) : Sir, before I offer any 
detailed remarks on the recommendations contained in the Bill, 1 would 
like to say a few words about the recommendations of the Uoyul Commis- 
sion. Sir, the Boyal Commission on Indian Taibour, of which you were 
a distinguished nuMiiber, has made recommendations on several subjects. 
I admit tliat the recomineiulation on which the present Bill is based is 
one of the important recommendations. But 1 feel that the 
other recommendations contained in the Beport are as import- 
ant, and in some cases more important, and more urgent, than the 
recommendation on which the present Bill is based. 1 would like 
therefore? to know from the Government of India what they j)roposc to 
do about those recommend ations. I am glad that they have introduced 
this Bill, thougli not irnmcdiatelv after the publication of the report, still 
not very late; but if the Government of India pi’opose to take up each 
recommendation in one ?«ession, then I am afraid they will take several 
years to d(u\l with the whole report. I would therefore like to know from 
the Government of India what programme tliey have made to give imme- 
diate effect to the recommendations of the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Labour. 

There is the question of the hours of work; the Hoyal Commission has 
made a recommendation on that subject; they have alno made several 
recommendations about the other changes required in the Factories Act. 
They liavt* made recommendations about the maternity benefits. They 
have also made certain recommendations about an inquiry for i)rej)aring 
some scheme for prf)viding against sickness and for the relief of un- 
employment. 1 would like to know what programme of legislation they 
have in mind to give effect to these recommendations at an (‘arly date. 

I feel, ^Ir. President, that the Govenmient of India were too late in 
the api)ointnient of that Hoyal (Commission. The need for an inquiry was 
felt for a very long time, and the Govermiient of India waited and waited; 
they were afraid of an inquiry, and I reinernher Sir Charles Innes stating 
in this House that if the (Tovernment of India, undertook an inquiry into 
the conditionsi of railway workers, there would be a sort of rebellion or 
revolt in India aiiioiig the railway workers. But it was left to Sir Charles 
Innes to ask llie Royal Commission, when the Commission were doubtful 
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if they should visit Burma or not, to siend an invitation to the Commis- 
sion to visit Burma without delay. 1 therefore feel that tlie Government 
of India were too late in the appointment of that Boyal Commission. They 
waited; they waited till the discontent came to a head; they waited till 
there arose in the country the danger of the growth of communism, and. 
it is a matter of regret to me tliat tlie Iloyal Commission should have been 
appointed as a compliment to the communists in Tndiia rather than as a 
result of the desire of the Government of India to do well by the working 
classes of this* country. And now I feel that the Government of India 
should not wait too long in giving effect to tlu‘ recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission. I would therefore like to know from them what their 
programme is in this connection. 

I quite realise that my friend, Mr. Clow, has been placed on H])eciiil 
dutv* .... 

An Honourable Member: It is not true. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: I read that in- the papers; T am told that it is not 
true. I am sorry to hear that it is not true. I feel that the Government 
of India should do everything in its power to give effect to these recom- 
mendations. 1 thought, very wrongly as I now learn, that a capable officer 
like my friend, Mr. Clow, was on special duty; now I am told he is not. 
If the Government of India will not make proper provision for giving 
effe(;t to the recommendations, the result will be — I will not say disas- 
trous — that the people for whom they intend to pjiss this legislation will 
not l.)e very thankful to them. I therefore feel that immediate provision 
should he made for giving effect to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission without delay. 

I know that tlie Government of India may plead that the present is a 
time of retrenchment and economy. But in the first place, there are many 
recommendations in the Report which do not require much money to he 
s])eiit \)y Governnient. Ilie burden will be thrown on some others, and 
in the case of some of the recommendations there will be no burden thrown 
upon any one. I therefore feel that there is not much force in the argu- 
ment that the present is a time of retrenchment and economy. Even 

if Ihero is some difficulty about money, 1 feel that this i.s an object on 
which ( conomy should not be exercised at any time. 

The Honourable Member in charge of the Department stated the gen- 
eral ])oli(ry of the Government of India on labour matters. He said there 

a fl.ingcr of some people accusing the (Tovernment of India of moving 
too rapidly. I have never heard of this accusation against the Govern- 
ment of India. I have never heard of aiiy one saying that the Govern- 

uient of India was capable of moving too rapidly in the matter of labour 
logisl.'ition .... 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir: It has been said. , 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have not heard it. The Honourable Member also 
said that the policy of the Governnient of India was that of gradualness 
in progress. I am not a revolutionary. I befieve also in the policy of 
gradnalness; but gradualness may he carried too far. I believe in gradual 
evolution; but if you make evolution too slow', it is the too slow' [)acQ 
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of evolution that makes revolution possible and practicable. I therefore 
warn Government that although they may follow a piolioy of gradualness 
and evolution, they should not make too much of that policy of gradual- 

.ness. 

The recommendations of the lioyal Commission are now before the 
public. As a member of that Commission it is rather difficult for me to 
speak about those recornmencnilions, having signed that Eeport of the 
Commission. But as the Report itself makes clear, the lieport of the 
Commission gives the collective view of the Commission, and it is quite 
possible that individual members like myself may have views which may 
go a little beyond the collccTive view. I am therefore on this occasion 
going to place before the Assembly my individual views on some ques- 
tions which are before the Assembly. 

The Honourable Member stated what the main features of the pre- 
sent Bill are. The original Act, called the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
was itself a very timid and half-hearted and halting measure ; the Govern- 
ment of India at tliat time thought that this was the first Bill of 
this kind and tliey should go slow. Not that I agree with that policy, 
but some people may say that there was justification for that policy at that 
time, but now we have had a good deal of experience of this legislation, 
we need not necessarily be too cautious. 1 am glad that the Commission 
has recoinmencled a more extensive ap[)li(^ati()n of this Act, but I feel that 
the recommendation of the Commission doc's not go far enough. The 
Commission itself has admitted that wdien you want to give compensation 
for accidents to workmen, iliere is no logical justification for excluding 
any one class of workmen from tlie benefits of that legislation. If you 
give compensation for accidents to one (dass of work(‘rs you cannot logi- 
cally exclude some other classes of workmen from the benefits of that 
legislation. The Commission has admitted that fact, but tliey state that 
if you extend the application of this Act more widely than they have re- 
commended, there will be some practical dilficailtv. They state that if you 
extend the application of (he Act beyond what they have recommended, 
there will be necessity for compulsory insurancje by the employers for the 
payment of compensation. There may be some employers who may be 
too poor to pay the compensation unless they insure for this risk. It is 
quite true that if the Bill is made a]>plicable to all the workers in the 
country there will be some employers who will be too poor to pay the 
compensation against, say, the death of an employee; they will not have 
the lump sum in their possession; but I do not think that the setting up 
of a system of compulsory insurance is an impracticable measure. I 
feel that compulsory insurance is a practicable measure if we only give up 
our timidily and follow a bolder policy. 

Then the second argument of the Commission against the wider appli- 
cation of the Act bovond what they have recommended is that you may 
. give a right to people which they Mull not be able to enforce due to ignor- 
ance and oilier ditficulties, I do not agree with that argument also. It 
is quite possible that on account of the ignorance of our working classes 
and on account of various other difficulties some people may not be able 
to enforce the right which the law muH (create, but I feel that is not an 
argument which should prevent some others M’ho can enforce their rights 
from enjoying the benefits of this legivsJation. I feel, therefore, that the 
•Commission and the Government should have adopted a bolder policy in 
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\videiiing the application of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. I person- 
ally hold that a compulsory system of insurance could be established b\ 
Government. It is true that a couipulsory system of insurance should 
not be left to private enterprise. The Governiueiit of India have under- 
taken inanv undertakings which few Governments in the world have under- 
taken. ^Ve run the State Railways to an extent which few Governments 
ill the world do. So why should not tin* Goveriirrieiit of India be in a 
position to establish a compiiisorv system of insurance i 

Secondly, although 1 am not in favour of private individuals monopolis- 
ing insurance business, J sliall not be against empln\ers by their co- 
operative effort establishing insurance agencies. I feel that by means of 
the jjltate insurance system and nmiual insurance system it is possible to 
establish sufficient insurance agencies and provide for all risks which we 
want to provide for. 

Now, I would like to say a few words about the classes to whieli the 
Act is now intended to be applied, f sliall first take up the class of 
transport workers. Here the Government of India projiosc! to extend tlie 
Act to a few more classt's than in tlie jmwious Acf, but here again I feel 
that the application of tli(‘ .4c.l could liavc been much wider than what is 
piuposed ill the Act. The Government of India propose that the Act should 
l»c applied to vehicles which are conducted by some mechanical means 
sucli as motor cars and buses, but they restrict the application only to 
those vehicles wliich are run for eommercij or for (airrying pass('ngi*rs for 
hire, but why Government should not apply Unit Act to private motor cars, 

I cannot understand. 1-eoplo who own motor c.ars are not poor people; 
llcy are ind ignorant people, and I do not know why the (*.liauffeiirs 
i-niploycd liy those ])Coplc wluj own (au’s should not get the benefit of this 
li gislatioii. 'riu'ii 1 w'ill take* tlu' class of p('o])lo wlio art* working' in fac- 
toilcs. Hcri' again tin* Govi'i'nineni of India should have gone much fur- 
tbci’ than tlujy pro])os(» to do. I would suggest tlnit the .\ct should bi* 
ji])pr!cd to every fa(*torv irrespective* of the mimlx'r of people employed 
wliicli is run either by steam power (»r electrical energy or any other 
iiKg.'vc power of this nature '^IMu* GovcTinncnt of India want to rcsirict 
I in* afiplieatloii of this Bill to largca* factories wliicb arc i*.overod by the 
Indian Faefories Act, but we need not ncces.'^aril y restrict tlu* appli(\ation 
of this Act to those factories only. 

Then, Sir, the Oovijninient of India propose? to restriert tlio application 
of ibis Act to tliose w'orkshoj>s wdicrc 50 or more persons arc employed. 
Here again T feel tliat its application should have been made much wider. 
Workshops, which eiriploy 10 persons or more, should be brought within 
the scope of the Bill. 

Then, Sir, the application of the Act is also limited to those pc'ople 
who work on ships having a (capacity of 50 or more tons. I feel that 
tills restriction is also unnecessary. There should be no difficulty in secur- 
ing compensation from the owners of ships who could get them registered. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which ivas taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

I would even extend the application of this measure to all people engaged 
on all ships plying in Indian waters, wdiether the ships are registered or not. 
Then, Sir, the Government of India have restricted the operation of this 
Bill to buildings which have more than one storey or building.s which are 
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more than 20 feet high. I feel that this restriction is unnecessary. This 
Bill could be extended to all buildings at least within some areas. Airain 
the restriction of height placed upon people who are engaged in construct- 
ing dams and embankments and digging excavations is also unnecessary. 
The Bill proposes that only people employed in constructing darns and 
embankments and digging excavations of more than 20 feet in height or 
depth should get compensation. This is too inueh of a restriction. I 
feel this limit could also be reduced to a great extent. 

There is a recommendation made by the Iloyal Commission on Labour 
about people engaged in cutting forests. 1 would like to know from the 
(Toveriimont of India what they propose to do with that recommendatijon. 
There are obvious risks undertaken by people who are engaged in cutting 
forests or sawing wood. In these operations there is danger from the 
operation of ciiUing itself, and there is also the danger from wild beasts, 
reptiles, 0c., and therefore these risks should be provided for. The lloyal 
Commission on Indian Labour have also recommended to tlu^ (lovernment 
of India that they should make enquiries how people engaged on large 
scale agriculture should be protected against accidents. T do not wish to 
go into the details of this question, but T feel that the (lOvcrnment of 
India should make every effort to make the application of this Bill as 
wide as possible. If at all the Government of India want to restrict the 
operation, I would suggest that where they find that its application would 
be made imjiractieable on ac^eount of the people who will be included, 
being in villages and being very poor — T suggest wlien they begin to widen 
the application, they may in the beginning widen it fuily within muni- 
cipal limits. They may not go to villages in the beginning’, but it is quite 
possible to cover every class of workmen if they restrict the wider applica- 
tion to definite areas, such as municipal areas. 

Then, there arc a few other important questions which 1 would touch 
upon very briefly. The flrst question that I would like to touch upon is* 
the question of waiting period. In accordance with the provisions of. this 
Bill, the man has to wait for 7 days before he becomes eligible for 
-compensation. In the original measure the period was 10 days. 1 i\in 
glad that the Goveminent of India has made gradual progress and they 
have now cut it down to 7 days. But I feel that even 7 days is too long 
a period for waiting. In England the waiting period is only B days, 
and I do not know why iii India we should have a period of 7 da..\s. I 
cannot see any justification for this difference between the English legis- 
lation and Indian legislation. Then, the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Bill stated that the Government of India have agreed to remove 
the defence of wilful misconduct in the case of those accidents where death 
is caused. I am glad they have taken a forward step, but they should 
have done this even in the original Act. I remember having pleaded this 
course to the Legislative Assembly at that time, and I am glad that the 
Government of Ind'a have seen the wisdom of that course though rather 
late. But, it seems to me that the Government of India, even in this 
matter, does not go sufficiently far. As a matter of fact, the majority of 
the members of the Royal Commission recommended that this defence 
of wilful misconduct should be removed also in the case of those accidents 
where permanent disablement is caused. Now, I do not know why the 
Gove!mmeht of India should not accept the view of the majority of the 
members of the Royal Commission and should accept the view of the 
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minority in tliis matter. They do not give iiufficient justification for 
this step. 1 hope that the Government of India will accept the v'ew of 
the majority in this matter. 


The next ini])ortant subject in connect iou with this Bill is tlie subject 
of the rates of compensation. J am glad that the Koyal Commission has 
recommended that the scales of compensation for the lowest paid workers 
should be raised. 'J'his is quite a satisfactory thing, hut I feel thac it is 
not enough. 1 think Jii India, especially in a city like Bombay, the number 
of people who get more than Its. 20 is very large, and 1 do not know why 
we should not increase the rates of compensation for these people. Simi- 
larly, in the case of temporary disablement, they have made recommenda- 
tions* for increasing the rates of compensation in tlie (iase of people getting 
ils. 80 and less. There again I feel that the rates of compensation for all 
classes of workers should be raised. 1 am ghid that the Government of 
India have agreed to ra.se the rates of compensation for certain classes 
oj highly paid men. 1 am glad that they have done it, but I am very 
sorry that tliey have omjitted from this beneficent action of theirs those 
people who are neither the lowest paid nor the highest paid. 1 can realise 
that on account of the re-grouping of the different scales there ma.\ be a 
slight increase in the case of all people, but this slight increase will be 
absolutely negligible. 1 feel that the rates of compensation which wc are 
propoaing arc very meagre. If we compare the rates of eomiiensation paid 
in England, our rates are very meagre. Originally these rates may have 
been kept meagre because we had no experience, but we have now 
sufficienti experience and 1 feel that when the Bill is taken into considera- 
tion later the Government of India will agree to increase these rates 
considerably. I do not propose to go into the detiiils of these rates. I 
am quite sure that wlien the Bjll is circulated for the expression of public 
opinion, recommendations will be made for the increase in the \aiioiis 
rates of compensation, and I hope that the Government of India w'll take 
into consideration the recommendations that may be made and will not be 
hard upon those people who are neither the worst paid nor Lbe most 
highly paid. I hope that the Government of India will agree not to go 
too slow, nor to be too halting, but that they will take a bolder attitude 
in the matter of legislation, and T am quite sure if they take up a bolder 
attitude in the matter of labour legislation and labour welfare ^hat both 
iho industry and the Government of Indi.a will benefit. 


Mr, K. Ahmad (Bajsbahi Division : Muhammadan Bural) : I have 
listened "with great interest to the speech regarding the further amend- 
ment of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1023, delivered on the motion 
for circulation by the Honourable Member for Industries and Labour. 
This motion is at present simply for circulation for opinion. My friend 
Mr. tloshi has given an outline of the subjects on which compensations 
should be given to workmen and I am grateful to him for that, but there 
are certain matters which came before the Boyal Commission on Labour 
of which I was a member also. Now, Sir, Sir Joseph Bhore was a 
Secretary here for many years before he took up the portfolio of Labour 
and Industries and he must have been watching bow the promises were 
given in connection with this subject by the Government of India. Sir, 
Ihe Royal Commission on Labour considered the subject of the compen- 
sation to Indian seamen employed by shipping agencies here in India tor 
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the sea-goiug vessels both British and foreign registered outside India. 
The Chaimiaii of the Koval Commission on Labour was the Right 
Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley, and there are some members from 
England also. We were there in that (.'ominission working for about two 
years. Now, Sir, this Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1923, 
and since tlion there have been some amendments in some directions. 
The Statement of Objects and Reasons in the present Bill says : 

few amendments which were designed to remedy admitted defects or to 

embody improvements Thf^se proposals which involved the modification of the 

principles underlying the Act or its more important features were referred hy th.^ 
Government of India to Local Governments for opinions in a circular letter in 1928. 
Copies ot* this circular letter and of the replies received thereto were supplied the 
Koyal Commission on ljai:)our who have, after reviewing the question in the light of 
further evidence supplied to them, made a number of recommendations on the subject 
in Chapter XVI ot their Report. This Bill follows tlicse recommendations closely,” 

Now, Sir, I (ainnot agree with the Honourable Member when he says 
that Cliapter XVI follows the recommendations cf the Commission 
closely”, because he has made an omission. There are about two 
lakhs of people working in the sea-going vessels registered in foreign 
countries and also Great Britain that ply between the ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Chittagong, Rangoon, London, New York, Chino and ether 
Eastern countries. Now, 8ir, there arc certain articles of agreements, 
rules and conditions of recruitment. Government have been very slow in 
moving towards tlio right direction in the matter of these rules, conditions 
and articles of agreements entered into between the seamen and the ship 
owners during recruit nieiit. Evciyd)ody knows the great liardship that 
these seamen, lascars, have to undergo. They work in tlu; middle of the 
sea. They work in tlie engine room. 11iey cut their fingc'r, some portion 
of their ])ody is burnt, some peo[)]e die, ships are torpedoed, some arc 
taken ])risoners, some are <lro\vuie(l, and yet the amount of compensation 
that is given to (liese people is not adeejuate and (lovernnient liave been 
very slow’ to move In the matter. Our Commission consisted of old and 
exporiencrMl men from England. All of them in a body agreed and w e have 
said that the Government of India should try t-hi‘ir utmost to expedite 
the matter of gel ting iliese seamen’s relatives and de})ondants elaim 
satisfied in Indian courts which should have the jurisdiction of deciding the 
amount of compensation for injury done on the sea during the voyage 
and to give reh't'f to these people. Tlie majority of the seamen are engaged 
in Britisli vessels registered in foreign countries. About 75 ])cr cent, 
of the total nurnher of seamen arc engaged by British ships that are 
registered in England and in Great Britain. About one-eighth of them 
is registered in this country. That is in coastal and inland vessels. 
Therefore about seven-eighths of them do not get proper help and relief. 
These people are poor and needy and come chiefly from East Bengiil and 
Assam. Some of them are illiterate, some can read and write and 
almost all of them are unsophisticated and they undergo a lot of hardship. 
Their relatives and dependants in this country are not allowed, for w’ant of 
jurisdiction, to bring any suit in Indian courts for rccoverv of their 
workmen’s compensation, as a suit will only lie against the shipping 
company lin the country where their ships are registered and a suit for 
compensation against such ship-owners will not lie in India. No court in 
India has got any authority, and it is not wnthin the junsdiefion of any 
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court for any one here to file a suit under the law for compeiieaWon. Nor 
have the Gt)vemment taken any trouble to make proper arrangements for 
relief. In Jthis country there is a Commissioner; and probably several of 
our friends know that in the Writers' Buildings in Calcutta, there is an 
1. C. S. Officer like the Honourable Mr. Clow who has some discretion, 
and who, without any evidence on record or without going into any parti- 
cular document, might offer both on behalf of the employer, as well as 
of himself, a certain amount of money to be paid as compensation to the 
relation of any person whose hand probably is fractured, or to the family 
of a man drowned in the midst of thef Mediterranean Sea, owing to a fire 
in thef engine room. Possibly a paltry sum of Ils. 50 is considered suffi- 
cient for the relatives, and they have got no voice in the determination 
of thi# sum-.? They have got no help to appeal, and they have got no 
chance to bring in a suit. Suppose Mr. Kangaehariar’s client one 
seaman’s' relation in Madras wanted to sue a company which registered the 
ship in Oreai Britain or in any foreign country, no cause of action either 
in Madrasi or at Cawnpore or in Bombay or anywhere else in India would 
lie and 'a suit would lie only in England or in some foreign countries where 
these poor people are dragged on board the vessels registered in those 
places. That is the law. Tam sure my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, if he 
were the proprietor or a shareholder of any such concern, would not allow 
Ills Indian seamen to go there under those conditions. But. Sir, here are 
my European friends. I do not find here the Honourable Mr. Browne, re- 
presenting the B. I. S. N. Company who is in the Council of State. T wish 
Ik^ were here. I do not find the Burra Sahib of Hoare Miller & Co., Sir 
( ■ainpbell Ehodes, who was a member here about 5 or 6 years ago and is 
now at Whitehall, and I do not find any other shipping representatives. 
Put I ask, will this sort of thing bo continued in the r^,gim4 of my Honour- 
ahle friend. Sir Joseph Bhore? Sir. I may here mention I put certain 
questions to my Honourable friend’s predecessor, Sir Bhupondra Nath 
Mitra, about three or four rears n<»o. Sir. he was a verv rood "onflemnn, 
hut ho was always hoping against hope. He made all sorts of prom^’sea — 
they are all in the debates. He said, “Well, we shall v/rPe to the 


Secretary of State, we shall write to the Board of T*’adc in Engl md, 
without whose sanction we cannot move because these registered companies 
in England are the only persons who can do anything in that direction 
Juul the rTOvemmont of India have got no control and no power to do any- 
hing”. (Laughter.) Well, if the front benches of the Treasnrv Benehos 
•on form to that description, I may sav they are no better than m^'S^e^'s 
slaves. What happens with regard to the iust’cc that one expects 
the subi'ect? There are six or seven Departments here. Even the 
andholders come under the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

poor people of this country will simply have to groan under them, 
md here promises after promises are civen. At the same time I must tell 
aese three Honourable Members of the Executive Council rep’-e^e^^tirg 
li is country — some of them perhaps represent the better half of the Indian 
■ (‘tion---that if they are treated like this or if they allow themselves to be 
rented like this, and if they cannot make up their minds, to do anv good 
the country, well, it is a very great pity ! My friend, Mr. Joshi, says 
»at it is “too slow'*. But if the European Association on my right says 
lat you Indian Members representing the people of India are going and 
‘loving too rapidly and that you should crawl on the floor of this House 
od roll^ otherwise you will get a fracture of your leg and of your arm, what 
all I say ? I in all seriousness, will you allow any Englishman, will 
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y6u allow those people working in the interior of those English countries 
to do this sort of work and get their hands and feet fractured without 
getting the compensation allowed by the law of every country? Certainly 
not! My Honourable friend, Mr. Clow, borrowed certain lines from the 
text book of international law, I believe, to show that there is some material 
for him in this international law to oppose me. Now what does that do? 
Mr. Clow thinks the law goes on board the ship to the foreign country 
and that law is such that you cannot do anything because, though these 
Indian crews and lascars are recruited from India by the shipping agency 
provided by the Act, nothing is done to safeguard their interests. Why 
in the analogous case of the supply of recruits for the tea plantations or 
mills from the Central Provinces is the law different? These poor phople 
are recruited through the help of the Shipping Act, because there are! 
certain agencies in every part and the British Government supply those 
people, but I complain that they do not take any trouble for these poor 
seamen to see that their interests are safocruarded. These people are lured 
there, and they leave their wives and children and families behind, and 
if they die or are shot or are injured, the Compensation Act wdll have no 
application on the vague ground mentioned by Mr. Clow that, '‘No, there 
is an international law, — the law of the country in which the ships are 
registered, that moves with that on hoard the steamer and therefore the 
shipping agencies which supply the Indian seamen will not be able to 
secure the damage”. I “explored” that point myself because I happened 
to be a member of the P.oval Commission on Labour that has also 
"explored” the same including my friend Mr. Clow. There, Sir, when 
certain witnesses from* Whitehall carrto, my Honourable friend never 
"explored” that question, because as T think he never had the courage 
to put that question and got it cleared beoniise people came there not only 
from the Home Government hut from the Board of Trade Office in England,. 
Well hero also the Advocate General of Bengal who is now the Law 
Member here, and his Secrotnrv who is now a lawver, were consulted I 
believe — because T did see Mr. Clow consult them about international law, 
but I do not think he would have got much protection, — ^because T happened 
to be a student of international law myself. (Laughter.) I shall read a 
few lines of Mr. Clow : 

“It is a general principle of international law that o?\ a ship belonging to a parti 
cular country the law applicable while on the high seas of that country and those 
embarking whether they are seamen or passengers of foreign ships go outside the pro* 
tection of their own law for the time being.” 

Can my friend Mr. Clow or any other person point out to mo what right 
they have or how they can supply these men on board a foreign vessel 
without getting some sort of protection for them? Certainly not with that 
kind of notion of Mr. Clow. Three-fourths of these men come on 
British vessels registered in Great Britain and therefore their excuses are 
lame. Tl^cn further on they point out w’hy it was not done. The 
answer is given in the Report at page 301 : 

“The majority of these Indian seamen serve on British ships. We recommend 
tiijat the poRsibilitie«« of giving Indian seamen the right of compensation while servi g 
on ships registered outside India should he further explored by the Government of 
India and the Home Office. Special attention should be given to the possibility of 
extending the Indian Act to Indian Seamen while serving on all ships in the Indian 
t^ritorial waters and on British Ships engaged in the coastal trade of India. . .and the 
li$e;rchant Shipping Legislation givea some reason for hoping that an advance will 
be possible in this direction.” 
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Well| Sir, we examined the witnesses and we did not hnd anything against 
such protection o£ Indian seamen. The Ileport was written out and signed 
ill iViui'ch last year ana it was pubusiiea in last June and ii is now 
certainly some time elapsed already tiiat the lieport had been m the 
hands ot Sir Joseph Uhorc. In tne muantnno, lUr. Clow was enjoying 
his holiday. lie became a special ohicer tor some months and as a 
result of his labours only this Bill has been brought here out of 
hundreds and hundreds of recommendations made by the Itoyal Cominis*' 
sion on Labour. That being the case, I hope Government will immediately 
send this Bill for circuiation with these observations and criticisms of 
mine. They will got sutticient time to consult all those bodies that are 
mentioned in the lieport. Government will also find that there is no 
excuse or practical force in tlie possibility of these men's getting their 
claim satished with the double payment one here in India and another 
in a country where the ships are registered, because every action lies for 
these damages in Great Britain or in foreign countries where the ships 
are registered as well. Therefore, if these uneducated and illiterate people 
from Bust Bengal and Assam institute a suit there, in Lngland and 
elsewhere in foreign countries, it is quite natural that they should be 
allowed to institute a suit here as well. And it a man is injured, the 
suit will be instituted in a foreign country also. Is that possible? Well, 
Sir, 1 have also written some recommendation on this subject in my 
note appended in the lieport of the iioyal Commission (pages 490 to 49^) 
which I should like to read to the House : 

“1 cannot agico to the interpretation of our terms of reference which takes away 
from our pur vie tv conditions ot seaman on siiips registered outside India. if the 
foreign shipping companies have any branch olhces in iiidia, and tlio Ai'ticies of Agree- 
mem are signed eitaer in tnese brancii ollices or in the hiiiiployment; huroau.'c, the 
establishment of winch 1 have recommended, then 1 consider tnai it wih be perfectly 
withifi the jurisdiction of the Uovernineut of india to regulate the condition uiioer 
winch such ioreign companies cng.ige Indian s>euincii. iViy second recoiuineiidation 
tliercfore is that the olhcer-in-ciiarge of the Guveriiiueiit hniiployinent Buieaux should 
draw up model Articles of Agreernciit detailing hours of work, and living conditions 
oil board, and that these Articles be signed by the rejiresentatives of the shipping com- 
panies and by the seamen on Indian soil. Indian courts should have jurisdiction lu the 
matter of enforcing these agreements. 

* * * * « 

I do not agree with the observation made in Chapter XVI at pages 299 — with 
regard to the applicability of the Workmen’s Compensation Act for injury and loss 
of life to Indian seamen engaged on ships registered outside India, nor do I agree 
that the principle of International Law can debar claims for such damages in any court 
in India by the searneii’s relatives or dependants, since the seamen are recruited on 
Indian soil under the supervision of the shipping master appointed by the Qovern- 
mont of India. 1 have recommended that seamen’s Articles of Agreement in all cases 
should bo signed on in the Employment Bureaux at the shipping office and not on 
board the ship, and I would also insist that the printed forms of agreement supplied 
by the shipping office include a clause entitling a seaman to enforce his claim for 
compensation in any court in India in the same manner as other claims such as a claim 
for arrears of salary, etc.” 

arrears of salary even when they are recruited in ships registered in 
Great Britain or in foreign countries, they can institute a suit, that is 
to say, the captain of the ship can be sued. But the curious part of it 
IS that compensation for injuries received cannot be claimed for want 
of jurisdiction. Under these circumstances, I do not like to make a 
lengthy speech because the whole subject has already been set out by 
Day friend in pages 299-301 of the Beport of the Boyal Commission on 
Labour. But before they get the opinion from outside bodies, I hope 
they will be able to find sufficient time to enable those people who a^e 
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- recruited by the Indian shipping agents here to foreign countries to make 
a claim for their compensation here in India. This matter has been under 
the consideration of the Government of India for some time now and 
they have already received a number of resolutions from the represent- 
atives of these poor people. The Government has made no such arrange- 
ment, in England, America and other countries as it is necessary. JNor 
there are any unions of them to take up their work for recovery of the 
damages and compensation for their relatives and dependants in the 
foreign countries. 

An Honourable Member: You go there and stay there. 

Mr. K. Alimed: You cannot stay there also. I know a number of 
seamen who have been to America on board the ship. On the pretence 
of purchasing something they keep themselves hidden somewhere in 
New York and the C. 1. O. people are engaged by the captains of the 
ships to find them out. 1 know some of these poor people were working 
in the Ford Car Company and they returned to India with Ks. 10,000 to 
Ks. 15,000 in the form of cheques after a few years. They could not get 
any help even to cash those cheques after they came back from America. 

The American bankers give these poor people drafts and when they 
go home to the district of my friend Mr. S. C. Mitra or to 
the district of my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, these 
poor people cannot get these drafts encashed. Seeing the incomes they 
,made^at New York, 1 may tell the House that they would be much 
, better off if they, were allowed to remain in that country and so Mr. Jog's 
question will be answered in the aliirrnative and he wall be greatly 
welcomed by these people. 

Mr. Abdul MBtin CbaucQiury (Assam : Muhammadan) : This Bill is 
being. sent out for circulation. This is not the occasion to make any very 
detailed criticism of the Bill. I want to refer only to one or two points, 
so that the attention of those who are competent to give expert opinion 
may be drawn to them. This Bill is based on the recommendation of 
the Eoyal Commission on Labour. Very high authority attaches to the 
recommendations of this Commission. But it is not expected that we 
, . should take the recommendations of my Honourable friend Mr. K. Ahmed 
and his colleagues as sacrosanct, as above criticism. This Bill is satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but I should think it does not go far enough. 

. In 1923 wdien the Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed, it. included 
workers in Indian railways and mines and factories and docks and. building 
.'Operations and other things. The criterion adopted in those days was th (3 
.organised character of the industry and the hazardousness of the occupa- 
tion. /The Commission has recommended that an advance should now be 
..made in the direction of including all organised industry, . whether 
.)iazar,dous or not, and then towards the less organised industry where the 
^ itiazardousness is the ^eatest. If we accept that principle, there is tio 
^ justification for excluding a certain class of workers who arc, employed in 
i ^railways or in factories because they are . engaged in a clerical cepecity* 
;; As the Commission . itself has pointed out, if a man is killed in.- a pon- 
'pa; 5 ardou 8 .occupation, the . suffering of his dependants is not the jiess, on 
^jj]hat..caQCoi 3 nt. It is a matter for consideration, as Mr. .Joshi, pointed, put, 
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whether the limit of ten or more persons in the case of factories using 
power and of 50 in the case of factories not using power, whether that 
limit should not be further reduced. I think it should also be considered 
whether the limit of 50 in the case of cinchona, tea, rubber and other 
plantations, should not also be reduced, because it is not very logical 
that a tea planter employing 50 workmen should pay compensation, while 
another employing 40 workmen should escape payment. 

There is only one other matter to which I wish to draw the attention 
of the House, the matter lo which Mr. K. Ahmed referred, but the House 
laughed at it. It is not a matter for laughter, but it is a very serious 
matter. It is the question of the Indian seamen. 1 am particularly 
intqirested in the seamen, because most of the Indian crew in the port of 
Calcutta come from my own district of Sylliet. This present Act covers 
Indian seamen who are engaged in vessels registered under the Indian 
Acts and employed in inland vessels. Most of the Indian seamen are 
engaged in the P. k O., B. 1. 8. N. Co., and in the Bibby and Anchor 
lines, and all these companies are registered outside India. These seamen 
can get legal relief only in court of (Ircat Britain where the companies 
are registered. But it is very difficult for the dependants of these seamen 
to prosecute their claims in foreign courts. Therefore the present arrange- 
ment is that when the seaman enters into service, a clause is inserted 
in that article of employment by which he is entitled to claim compen- 
sation according to the Indian Act. But the Boyal (Commission has itself 
pointed out that this is a defective procedure. The seamen lose the 
right of appeal to the High Court. It does not give them a legal claim, 
and the companies may themselves refuse to enter into an agreement. 
Therefore it was suggested that the Government of India, in consultation 
with the Homo Government, should explore the possibi’ity — that is what 
my friend Mr. K. Ahmed read out — of giving them the right 
to compensation. They also recommended that the Government should 
consider whether those Indian seamen serving in Indian territorial waters 
and in all the British ships engaged in coastal traffic, whether they 
cannot be brought under the Indian Act, and I should like to know from 
the Honourable Member whether any steps have been taken in that 
connection. 

Mr, A. O, Clow (Government of India: Nominated Officinl); I gather, 
Sir, that none of the Honourable Members who have spoken was opposed 
to. the Bill, and I do not propose, therefore, to traverse the ground at any 
length. If I may deal with the last point first, the point W’ilh which my 
Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Matin Chandhury and, so far as I w-as able 
to follow him, my Honourable colleague on the (Commission, Mr. Kabir- 
ud-din Ahmed were dealing, the question of giving compensation to seamen 
who serve on foreign ships is an extremely difficult one. From what my 
Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed said, he seemed to be under the impression 
that seamen who go on these ships do not receive compensation at present,. 
But as the Honourable Member who followed him pointed out, that is not 
the case. They do receive compensation, but they do so under a rather 
peculiar arrangement, that is, under a clause in the Articles of Agreement*; 
I am glad to say that although this agreement is not obligatory at the 
present moment, my information is that all the shipping companies, which 
engage Indian seamen, enter into this agreement and fulfil it The 
(diflSbCulty in the case is that of bringing the workmen not under that agree- 
lOjent, which is an agreement made under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
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but under the Workmen’s Compensation Act itself. Any law relating to 
the sea is a matter of extreme intricacy, as lawyer Members in this House 
know, and the matter is being examined by the legal experts of the Gov- 
ernment of India. J^y the time the Bill reaches a later stage, it will be 
possible for the House to consider whether anything can or should be done 
in the matter. 

Before I deal with the main point made by my Honourable friend 
Mr; Joshi, I might say a word as regards the extension of the Act to agri- 
culture and forests. We are consulting Local Governments and public 
opinion in the matter. It is obviously rather a big question, whether you 
should extend an Act of this kind to agricultural labour and its considera- 
tion may take a little time. 

I confess I listened to the main part of Mr. Joshi s speech with a 
considerable amount of surprise. I wondered whether in fact I was listen- 
ing to a severe critic of the Commission or to a gentleman who had been 
a member of it. He attacked the Government of India on a large num- 
ber of grounds. He attacked them for not including certain types of trans- 
port work, or factories employing fewer persons than ten; he attacked 
them for not including workshops where less than 50 w’orkers were employ- 
ed; he attacked them for not applying the Act to certain buildings. He 
has attacked Government for fixing a 50 ton limit for ships ; he has attack- 
ed Government for fixing arbitrary heights to dams and embankments; 
he has attacked Government for not accepting a lower waiting period ; he 
has attacked them for not making a large extension of the Act and for 
not adopting compulsory insurance. In every case these clauses of the 
Bill follow the unanimous recomniendatlons of the Commission; and my 
surprise was lioiglilened when, at a later stage, Mr. Joshi made it a sub- 
ject of attack that on one small item of detail Government had failed 
to follow the majority of the Commission and liad preferred the recom- 
mendation of the minority. Surely then it is a little hard that Govern- 
ment should be attacked strongly for following not merely the majority, 
but the unanimous opinion including that of Mr. Joshi, of the Commis- 
sion, 111 fact at a latt*r stage Mr. Joshi really answered his own argu- 
ment. It is perfectly true that it is diilicult to draw a line between one 
, set of workmen and another, to say that this man shall get compensation 
and that man shall not. It is probably also true that without a system of 
compulsory insurance, — and 1 leave it to the House to judge whether that 
is practicable at this stage in India, — you cannot extend an Act like this to 
all and sundry who are employed. And so Mr. Joshi, coming towards the 
end of his speech, said, “l^o not extend the Act to the rural areas but 
extend it to every one within tlie municipalities ”, But surely he was guilty 
of the same luck of logic which in his opinion underlies the Bill. I admit 
that it is a question of degree how far you should go. The Commission did 
not intend that this should be the last extension that the Act would ever 
have, but I believe that both the country and this House will endorse the 
view which underlay this, as it underlay a good many of the Commission’s 
recommendations, that it is better to proceed gradually and surely. 

Mr. B. Das (OrisSa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, any measure 
that comes from the Government side for ameliorating the conditions of 
labour and humanising the conditions, of working classes has the approval 
of this side of the House. But, I entirely agree with and endorse the 
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remark of my Honourable friend Sir Joseph Bhore when he says that labour 
legislation should be such that it will fit in into the social life in India 
and economic conditions of industries in India. That is a j)oint which 
my labour friends should bear in mind when they offer opinions on the 
Bill which is going to be circulated. I know the gentlemen who have 
spoken do not represent the extreme wing of labour . . • . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are you a capitalist? 

Mr. B. Das: Nol If rny friend Mr. Joshi does not want my sympathy 
or the sympathy of this side of the House, I am sorry for the working 
(dasses. Sir, my friend Mr. Joshi represents the vested interests of the 
labouring classes, while the capitalists represent the vested interests of 
the capitalist classes. Each is looking after his own interests but what 
I understand, is the Indian capitalist is as much interested in the welfare 
of the Indian worker as my friend Mr. Joshi is. But what the capitalist 
condemns, and what I was going to lend to, is that it is the foreign trans- 
planted ideas that are working havoc in the conditions of the Indian work- 
ing classes and in the development of the Indian industries. My friend 
Mr. Joshi may be happy now, but he was not happy two years ago when 
at the Trade Union Congress at Naupur they parted company and a (jcr- 
tairi section wanted to drive the Indian Labour Federation into the Third 
International of Bussia. I want indigenous labour organisations, and if I 
could influence the capitalist section of India, I would like them to give 
proper conditions of living to workers. But what has happened? Look 
at the works at Jamshedpur and the labour organisation Ihero. Look 
at the Railways. They are getting less and less income. With the foreign 
idea transplanted, every worker demands more money, but can a parti- 
cular industry stand those wages? And then the idea of labour to have 
sympathetic strikes to paralyse not only particular industries liut even the 
Government is a state of things which is quite foreign to the Indian condi- 
tions of working and Indian culture and Indian sentiment. So whik? T 
offer the sympathy of this side of the House, T hope my Honourable 
friend Mr. Joshi will bring in the sober views for wdii^di ho is held in such 
high respect and not connive with his friends who want to transplant 
foreign ideas here. 

Mr. N. R. Ounjal (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural); (Made a speech in Marathi, a translation of which will appear 
as an appendix to these debates later.) 

Mr. Deputy Pretident : The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion therefjii.” 

The motion was adopted. 


resolution be DUTIES ON OALVANTRED IRON AND STEEL 

PIPES AND SHEETS. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
'' ays) : Sir I beg to move : 

“This Assembly recommend.** lo the Governor General in Council tliafc the increased 
import duties imposed by Notification No. 260-T. (127) Tariffs, dated the 30th Decem- 
ber 1030, as amended by Notification No. 260'T. (127) Tariffs, dated the 21&t Marc^, 
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1931, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 (4) of the^ Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, on galvanized iron and steel pipes and sheets for the period from the ' 30th 
December, 1930, to the 31st March, 1932, be continued for the remainder' of the period of 
protection covered by the Steel Indukry (Protection) Act, 1927, that is, up to the 
31st March, 1934, and that the duties should not be reduced unless, at any time before 
that date, the Governor General in Council is satisfied that circumstances have chang- 
ed so radically to render the maintenance of the duties at the increased rates 
clearly unnecessary and undesirable.'* 

Honourable Members will no doubt remember that this subject came 
up for discussion during the cold weather session of 19B1. At some date in 
1930 — in July I think, — the Tata Iron and Steel Company drew the atten- 
tion of Government to. the position in which they were placed by the level 
to which the prices of galvanised sheet had fallen, and the Government 
of India referred this application to the Tariff Hoard for inquiry. The Tariff 
Board submitted their lleport in October 1980, and after considering the 
recommendations in that lieport, the Government of India, by notification 
under the Steel Industry Protection Act, increased the duty on galvanised 
sheet from Rs. 80 to Rs. 67 a ton in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board. That action was taken in exercise of the special 
powers which had been vested by the Act I have named in the executive 
Government. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the (3hair.) 

But Governmont recognised tiie desirability and the necessity that, when 
action of that kind is taken, it should be submitted for the confirmation 
of the Legislature as soon as possible. The incre^ise therefore was originally 
sanctioned only up till the Blst March 1931. A Resolution was moved in 
this House about this time last year recommending the continuance of 
the duty for a further period. 1 think the terms of the Resolution as I 
originally moved it were that the increased duty should remain in force 
up to the 81 st Marcli, 1984. During the course of the discussion on that 
Resolution, how(ivcr, two things became evident. On the one hand the 
House generally seemed to accept the recommendation of the Tariff Board, 
that circumstances hatl so changed, owing to the fall in prices, that ad- 
ditional protection was necessary to the extent recommended. On the 
other hand it appeared to Government that there was considerable doubt 
in the minds of a good many Members on the question whether it was 
better that the pnAection proposed to be given should be given in the form 
of an increase in the duty or, as an alternative, in the form of a bounty. 
Finally, at the close of the debate, endeavouring to interpret the opinions 
which had been expressed, with your permission, Mr. President, and with 
the permission of tlie House, T modified the termg of my Resolution to this 
effect, that- the increased d\iiy sliould remain in force onlv uy> till the 31st 
day of March, 1932, and T undertook that meanwhile the Government would 
have the question of a bounty examined, in order to see whether a practic- 
able and suitable scheme could be devised which might be adopted if the 
financial circumstances were favourable in the current year. As the general 
principle of additional protection in this case was unquestionably accepted 
by the House last year, I do not think it is necessary for me "to develop 
that point again at length. Tt was very fully examined bv the Tariff Board 
and very fufiy discussed in the House, and I do not think there is much 
question about it. Therefore I pass on at once to the action which wc took 
to carry out ihe undertaking which had been given to this House. 
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The. question whether a bounty scheme could be devised which was 
practicable has been investigated by m officer of the Audit Department 
Working- in consultation with the Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur. 
They examined the difficulties fully, and they came to the conclusion that 
a satisfactory scheme could be devised, the cost of which would not be 
excessive, and tJiey thought that any danger there might be — a danger 
always existing in such cases — of overpayment of the bounty could be 
averted by suitable precautions. On that ground therefore there was no 
insuperable difficulty in adopting the alternative plan. Ihit unfortunately, 
instead ot tiiuling financial conclitions more favourable than they' were in 
1931 , they have become as Honourable Members of this House know, what 
they are today — that is io say, they have become very much less favour 
Wind to proceed by way of bounty in the present financial conditions 
tlie (jovernment of India felt to ho entirely impossible. The sum involved 
is a fairly substantial one, and at a time when every item of expenditure 
wliich cannot establish a claim to be absolutely necessary is being ruth- 
lessly pruned away , d is extraordinarily difficult to justify a payment by 
way of bounty to a particular firm. Government fedt that these arguments 
arising from the financial situation wen^ very formidable indeed and they 
could not ff'el themselves justified in recommending to the Legislature a 
scheme of lhat kinrl. For tliat reas<m thev had to fall back upon the 
original plan of the eontimiance of the duty for a further period of two 
yoars, up to the 81st day of March, 1984; that is, up to the date when the 
Steel Industry Protc'cdion Act expires. Before it does expire, there will 
be an inquiry by the Tariff Hoard, and no doubt the Legislature will have 
made provision for such duties as are considered necessary for the period 
after the Slat day of March, 1934. 

That will explain to the House the reasons which have influenced Gov- 
erntnent, notwithstanding what was said last year, in persevering with the 
original plan of giving supplementary protection in the form of a duty, 
and not in the form of a bounty. The reason as I have said is that the 
financial circumstances are such as absolutely to preclude it. 

I understand that last year during the course of an inquiry before the 
1’arif! Board when the point was raised that the Jamshedpur Company 
were producing only a small proportion of India's requirements, they 
undertook that they would take steps to increase their output, so that the 
share of the market falling to them would be substantially increased. The 
information that 1 have on that point is this. The company anticipate 
that from the end of April 1932 they will be producing galvanised sheets 
at the rate of 4,000 tons per month, which is a very substantial increase 
over the amount which they were producing last year. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmttkha,m Ohetty: .From what date? 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Bainy: From the end of April 1932, that is, 
this year. At present if you add the Jamshedpur consumption to the 
imports from abroad, the total consumption averages about 10,000 tons a 
month. If, therefore, the Jamshedpur output is raised to 4,000 tons a 
month, then the company will be producing something like 40 per cent, 
of India's requirements. 

Mt; B. Daa: I think you are comparing the 1931 figure of import? 
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niB Bonourable Six Oeoige Babiy: I am not giving a comparison for 
1981. The point 1 am t 2 :ying to me^e is that the figure of 4,000 tons a 
month is in fact a substantial proportion of the actual consumption of 
gidvanised sheet in India at present. The proportion must be substantially 
higher than it was last year not only because the production has gone up 
but also because the total consumption was seriously reduced. That is 
the explanation why the percentage works out a good deal higher than 
it did last year. I have thought it worth while to mention that point 
because an undertaking was given by the company last year that they 
would take steps to increase their production and it has some bearing 
on the general question of whether assistance should be continued or not. 

Now, Sir, before I sit down, it might be convenient perhaps if l.should 
say something on the subject of the amendment which I understand it is 
the intention of my friend, the Honourable Mr. Morgan, to move. The 
effect of his amendment would bo to remove the surcharge which would 
otherwise be leviable under the provisions of the Supplementary Finance 
Act passed last November. I’he method by which this result is proposed 
to be attained is this, to recommend in the Eesolution that the rate of 
duty imposed by the notification should be reduced from Ks. 67 to Bs, 54 
a ton and then on that lower figure the surcharge would continue to operate 
amounting to Bs. 13-8-0 a ton, which would bring the duty actually 
collected back to Bs. 67-8-0 a ton. I do not wish at this stage to argue 
the case at length on that point, but there is one aspect of the case to 
which I w'ould draw attention. Since the Tariff Board made its inquiry 
and reported, there has been quite a substantial further fall in the price 
of galvanised sheet. The price they took as the basic price for the pur- 
pose of determining the additional protection required was Bs. 169 a ton, 
which is equivalent to something like £12-15-6 in sterling. Since then 
the c. i. f. price free of duty in Bombay has fallen as low as £10 a ton 
which in rupees would be Bs. 133 a ton, and today is a little higher at 
£10-10-0, the rupee equivalent of which would be about Bs. 140 a ton; 
that is Bs. 140 instead of Bs. 169. Therefore, the point I want to make 
is this, that, if the amendment is carried, the practical effect will be to 
deprive the industry of part of the additional protection which the Tariff 
Board considered it ought to receive. Tn ordinary circumstances, the 
necessity might liav(». arisen of taking up the matter specifically and 
imposing an increased duty by notification, but as the surcharge was to 
be imposed by the Supplementary Finance Bill upon all the duties in 
force, it was not considered necessary to take up this case afresh. But 
quite apart from any considerations of revenue, the fact remains that the 
price of galvanised sheet has fallen to such an extent since the Tariff 
Board inquiry was made that the surcharge does no more than bring back 
the protection given by the duty to about the figure at which it stood at 
the time the notification was originally issued. That is pretty clear from 
the fact that whereas in January 1931 the wholesale price of galvanised 
sheet in Calcutta with a duty of Bs. 67 a ton was quoted at Bs. 1142-0 
a owt., in January 1932, although the duty has gone up to Bs. 83-12-0 
a ton, the price^ of galvanised sheet is actallv Bs. 11-12-0 a cwt., which 
is exactl^r what it was in January last year. Therefore, it is not the case 
that the imposition of a surcharge has resulted in giving the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company or the steel industry generally in respect of this article a 
greats amount .of protection than the Tariff Board considered necessary* 
I thought it was^ fair to the House that I should make that point before 
the amendment is moved, as in the ordinary course I shall not have 
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opportunity of speaking again upcm the subject till near the end of the 
discussion. That, I think, Sir, exhausts what I need say to-day, and I 
move my Besolution. 


Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : 1 beg to move : 

•‘That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘Provided that the figure of Rs. 67 in the fourth column of the table appended to 
notification 260-T. (127), dated 30th December, 1930, against the item 148 lb) Iron or 
Steel Sheets, no fabricated, galvanized, shall bo reduced to Rs. 54*.” 

Sir, after what has fallen from the Honourable the Leader of the House, 
it if rather diifificult for me to do more than to call attention to what 
happened last year. The Honourable the Leader of the House in his 
opening speech last year said : 

✓ 

“We have found, however, in tho'^e post-w;u* years, the (Uily thing which is 
certain to happen is the unexpected.” 


That 1 think wo have found, because at the end of the Honourable 
Member’s speech in January 1931 with regard to bounties, he said, having 
given his reasons for not going into the question of bounties last year, 
that “Both from the administrative point of view and from the financial 
point of view, the position, we may hope, will be a good deal easier next 
year than it is now”. The unexpected has happened because it is evident, 
from what the Leader of the House has just said, that it is now a good 
deal worse. I do not quite agree with my Honourable friend in saying 
that the position is practically the same, so far as the protective duty is 
concerned, as it was last year, and that the amount of surcharge which 
has been put on by the Emergency Finance Bill does not alter the situation. 
I'he fact remains — I need not go into the details of prices — the fact remains, 
that the galvanised sheets made in this country are selling below the 
imported price of sheets at the present rate of duty, which is Rs. 83-12-0 
including surcharge and taking the Tariff Board figure of Rs. 169 plus 
Rs. 83-12-0 — the price is Rs. 262-12-0 per ton — ^the selling price to-day of 
Indian sheets is Rs. 216 per ton, so that the difference is very consider- 
able. The difference I am making in my amendment is only Rs. 16. If 
you take Rs. 169 plug Rs. 67, the present duty, excluding surcharge it 
will give Rs. 236. If you take Rs. 169 and a difference of Rs. 46, it 
will come to Rs. 215, so that to-day tlie full duty of Rs. 83-12-0 is out 
of all proportion to the difference which was estimated by the Tariff 
Board to be the proper amount of protective duty. The question of 
bounties has been gone into quite clearly by my Honourable friend, but 
in taking the date 31st March, 1934, I think, although I see no amend- 
ment has been moved and I did not move one myself, the Honourable 
the Leader of the House is asking too much. The Honourable the Leader 
of the House said last year: 


“The Government, however, did not feel that they and the Le^fislature should be 
committed quite so deeply as that. Circumstances may chanire so radicallv that the 
retention of the duty would be clearly unreasonable.” 


We are living in continually changing times, and every few months some- 
thing happens of the “unexpected” which the Honourable the Leader of 
^ House mentioned last year. The "unexpected” is always happening, 
therefore as the surcharge is certain up to 1938— and I am sure that the 
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Honourable the Finance Member will sci^ it is almost certain up to 1934 — 
I see no reason at all why my amendment should not be accepted even 
on the figures that have been put forward by the Honourable Member 
with which I do not agree. Sir, I move my amendment. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday r 
the 23rd February, 1932. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 23rd February, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Rbtbenchments effected by the Chtbsf Accounts Officer, North 
Western Railway. 

478. *Mr. S. Q-. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Chief Accounts Officer, 
North Western Railway, Lahore, under telegraphic instructions from higher 
authorities, had suspended retrenchment in staff proposed to be effected on 
1st February, 1931, and again all of a sudden brought under retrenchment 
13 men from the P. I. Section of his office? 

(b) If so, will Government please state what this sudden necessity was, 
and how it could not be foreseen? 

(c) Will Government please say how the work of these 13 men has 
been arranged? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). The 13 posts alluded to were added 
io the P. I. Section temporarily for the specific purpose of bringing up 
arrears. On the completion of this specific work the posts were reduced. 

Arrears of Pay of certain Clerks promoted by the Chief Accounts 
Officbr, North Western Railway. 

I 


479. *Mr. S. O. Jog; (a) Is it a fact that it took a period of about 
three years for the Chief Accounts Officer, North Western Railway, Lahore, 
to decide the officiating promotions of clerks to upper classes of the clerical 
cadre, i.e., classes I and II? 

(b) Is it a fact that the arrears of pay so withheld have been recently 
drawn by a part of the staff, and that some of the staff who could not 
receive payment have now been prohibited by the Chief Accounts Officer, 
Lahore, from drawing these arrears of pay on the basis of paucity of 
funds? If so, will Government please state, if withholding of salaries, 
or any other incurred liabilities, is a part of the economy campaign? 
If so, how? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a.) The delay to which the Honourable Member 
refers was not so much in deciding officiating promotions as in deciding 
the position of each individual in the seniority list when the office of the 
Chief Accounts Officer was formed. A committee had to be formed for 
this purpose and representations from all clerks affected had to be hear^l 

( 1061 ) A 
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(b) Tlie matter was settled last June and the arrears of pay should 
have been disbursed as quickly as possible thereafter. I am grateful to 
the Honourable Member for bringing to my notice in this question that 
this has not been done. Orders have been issued to the Chief Accounts 
Officer to make the payments at once. 

PuBCHASE OP Gold by Operators in Bombay. 

480. *Mr, B. V. Jadhav: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether their attention has been drawn to the fact that certain operators 
in Bombay have been buying heavy quantities of gold even at unremu- 
nerative prices ? * 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have heard of 
the rumours current in the Bombay bullion market that the operators 
referred to in part (a) are subsidised by Government? If the reply be in 
the negative, are Government prepared to make enquiries and condradict it? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a*) Government have read state- 
ments in certain newspapers to this effect. As far as they know, these 
statements fire entirely inaccurate. 

(b) (loverntrient liav(^ seen reference in certain newspapers to these 
rumoui*s, 'iliey are so ridiculous that official contradiction is unnecessary. 

Mr. B. Das: With reference to part (a.) of the question, is it a fact that 
the Bombay bullion brokers are buying gold at unremuncrativc prices. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend inquires 
whether it is a fact that the Bombay bullion brokers are buying gold at 
unrernuiierative prices. Does my Honourable (friend mean unremuncr- 
ative to the buyer or unremunerative to the seller? 

Mr. B. Das: To the buyer, for speculation purposes. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Having a fair acquaintance 
until the Bombay bullion brokers I would say that it is extremely unlikely 
that they sliould undertake clearly imremunerative transactions. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: The Honourable Member in his reply said that the 
statements were inaccurate. Inaccurate may mean a slight difference and 
the facts may be substantially correct. Is it false? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My exact vrords were ‘as far as 

the Government know, these statements are entirely inaccurate*. 


Deposits, Loans and Cash Credits of other Banes with the Imperial 

Bank of India. 

•f 

481. *Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Are Government prepared to ask the 
Imperial Bank of India to publish in their weekly statements the amounts 
of deposits, loans and cash credits of member Banks separately from those 
df their ordinary clients? 
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Tlie Bonourable Sir George Schuster: I do not understand the mean- 
ing of the expression "member Banks”. If the intention of the Honour- 
able Member is that the Imperial Bank should be asked to show separately 
transactions with banks and transactions with clients other than banks, 
the answer is in the negative. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know why the answer is in the negative, why 
the accounts could not be separately shown? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government do not consider 
that they have any right to ask the Imperial Bank to show them separately. 

• 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I thought that the Government control the 
policy of the Imperial Bank. If the Government desire that these accounts 
should be shown separately, the Bank cannot refuse. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Honourable Member is quite 
incorrect* w^hen he says that Government control the policy of the Imperial 
Bank. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do not Government control the bank rate of 
interests ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must repeat that my Honourable 
friend is quite incorrect. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Am T to understand that the Government does 
not control the rate of interest of the Imperial Bfink. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: If my Honourable friend refers to 
the bank rate fixed by the Imperial Bank, that is fixed by the Directors 
of the Imperial Bank. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: And the Government had nothing to do with 
this matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I did not go so far as to say that 
C.overnment had nothing to do with that matter. As my Honourable 
friend is aware, we are in a peculiar position in India in regard to the 
control of currency and control of credit, in that they are 
under two separate authorities, the one concerning Government as currency 
authority and the other the Bank. It is obviously very important that 
these, two authorities should co-operatc -as closely as possible together and 
have a common policy for regulating currency and credit. I have nothing 
to complain about in the action taken by the Directors of the Imperial 
Bank in co-operating with Government in these matters. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is not this a dual control, causing imtation both 
to the Government and the Bank? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I suggest that my Honourable 
friend is getting very far from the original question. 

a2 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Who first prescribed the form of the weekly state- 
ment of the transactions of the Imperial Bank that is published in the 
' Oovemment Gazette? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I should like to have notice of 
that question. I do not want to give my Honourable friend inaccurate 
information. 


Floating Debt of the Government of India. 

482. ^'Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will Government be pleased to state what 
the amount of their floating debt, consisting of Treasury Bills, [n the 
bands of the public and in the Paper Currency Reserve and Ways and 
Means Advances from the Imperial Bank was on the last day of June, 
1931 and what the amount on the last day of December, 1931 was? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The amoimt of the floating debt 
consisting of Treasury Bills in the hands of the Public and in the Paper 
Currency Reserve combined was Rs. 76,33 lakhs on the last day of June 
and Rs. 1,07,22 lakhs on the last day of December, 1931. The Treasury 
Bills in the hands of the public decreased by 16 crores during the period 
between these two dates. No Ways and Means Advances were outstand- 
ing on cither date. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Does this not lead to inflation of currency? I mean 
this increase in the floating debt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I cannot accept my Honourable 
friend's expression ‘inflation' if that term is used to imply an improper 
expansion of the currency. It is obvious that the currency has been 
expanded since September, 1931. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: How far do the Government propose to inflate 
the currency? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government propose to 
carry out their proper duty as currency authorities, and that implies 
regulating the supply of currency according to the needs of the public and 
according to the intrinsic monetary situation. 

Supersession of certain Subordinates in the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

483. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Are Government aware that railway 
subordinates in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway with less oflSciating 
service in the officers’ grades have been confirmed in permanent vacancies 
over the heads of those officiating in officers* grade for a greater length of 
time and whose names have been recommended for confirmation simul- 
taneously with their juniors? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state how many seniors have been passed over and what steps 
they will take to see that the seniors do not suffer any loss in regard to 
their seniority and position in the cadre on account of the delay in their 
cQnfirmation? 
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(c) Is U a fact that the Bailway Board have ruled that promotioa to 
the senior from the junior scale should go strictly according to seniority 
based on service? 

Sir Alan Parsona: (a) and (&). Promotions of subordinates to officers' 
grades are made by selection from those recommended and the recoin- 
inendationbi made arc not necessarily in order of length of officiating 
service. 

(c) No; but between officers who are considered qualified to hold 
senior scale charges, promotions from the junior to the senior scale are 
made^ according to seniority. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry GMdney: Will the Honourable Member state 
whether it is a fact that seniority is in many cases overlooked in favour 
of selection? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I imagine that where two persons are absolutely 
equal, if that ever occurred, seniority would come in. 

Ideut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it a fact that in the G. 1. P. 

seniority plays a secondary' part to selection which very often savours of 
favouritism ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: If the Honourable Member wishes definite answer 
to that question, I inus^t ask for notice. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Is it not a fact that Government alw-ays play 
about with seniority and efficiency and they adopt the formula which suits 
them best. I want an answer to tliis question. 

Sir Alan Parsons: Certainly not. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: In view of the fact that there is 
a tremendous amount of unrest in regard to this systcmi of selection, will 
Government be good enough to formulate rules finally to decide this 
matter, which is a very important matter, and will Government s^ate to 
this House whether they are prepared to inquire into this matter and issue 
stringent orders on it? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I cannot imagine the poswbilitv of creating any 
rules for dealing with selection. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: How extraordinary. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did I understand the Honourable Member to 
say that they always adopted the formula of seniority and not the formula 
of qualification or efficiency, and will I be justified in putting forward a 
series of names during the Budget debate in cases where they have digress- 
ed from this formula? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am quite unable to prevent the Honourable Mem- 
ber from quoting as many names as he wishes in the course of the Budget 
debate. I did not say that seniority was always the rule and selection 
was not always the rule. 
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Non-tbansfbb of Staff of Rates and Claims Bbanches in the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

484. ’*'Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi): Is it 
a fact that officers and men trained in the Rates and Claims Branches 
of the Commercial Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
are not transferred out of their branches on account of the specialised 
nature of the work performed in these branches? 

Sir Alan Parsons: There is no hard and fast rule to this effect. 


Recruitment of certain European Officers for Rates and Claims 
Work in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

485. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : Is it a 
fact that in 1923 a European officer was imported from the Agency into 
the Commercial Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 
spcci«alise in Rates work and similarly on 13th January, 1928, another 
European officer was recruited in England for learning Claims work? 

Sir Alan Parsons: In 1923 appointments were made by the old Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company and Government are not aware 
whether any European officer was taken into the Commercial Department 
to specialise in rates work. In 1928 two traffic officers were recruited for 
the Transportation and Commercial Departments, one of wffiom, to whom 
the Honourable Member is probably referring, was appointed as an Assist- 
ant in the office of the Chief Commercial Manager. He had no special 
claims experience, though he had previously been employed in the office 
of the Chief Commercial Manager of one of the British railways. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: Will the Honourable Member be 
pleased to state whether promotion to thisi appointment was made by 
selection or by seniority? 

Sir Alan Parsons: This was not a case of promotion : it was one of the 
original recruitment of an officer from England. 


Revised Cadres and Promotion of Subordinates in obrtain Depart- 
ments OF the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

486. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi): Will 
Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the revised cadres for officers in the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway sanctioned with effect from 1st March, 1931, in each 
of the following three departments — (1) Transportation : Power 
and Traffic; (2) Commercial; and (3) Engineering: Civil and 
Mechanical ; 

(b) whether Sir A. Parsons gave an assurance in the Legislative 

Assembly that the confirmation of subordinates officiating in 
the officers’ grades is dependent on permanent vacancies 
occurring; 
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(c) the number of subordinates officiating in the officers’ grades 

permanently promoted to these grades in the year 1931 
under the classification given in p£^ (a) with the number 
of Indians and Anglo-Indians in each department; 

(d) the number of permanent posts in the revised cadres for officers 

temporarily held in abeyance in each of the three departments 
referred to in part (a); 

(e) the number of vacancies in the permanent officers’ grades alter 

allowing for this temporary reduction in each of the three 
departments referred to in part (a); and 

• (f) the number of subordinates still continuing to officiate in the 
officers* grades in each of the three departments referred to 
in part (a) and the date on which each of these subordinates 
was first promoted to the officers* grades? 

Sir Alan Parsons : (a) The usual gi*ouping is Transportation (Power) and 
Mechanical; Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial; and Civil Engineer- 
ing. Thd number of officers* posts sanctioned in the cadre as revised from 
the 1st March 1031 was 4,768 and 77 respectively. These figures include 
provision for officers to be drawn from these Branches to fill general posts 
and posts in the Stores Department. 

(6) Government have not been able to trace the assurance to which 
the Honourable Member alludes. 

((j) Transportation (Power) jmd Mechanical, three Anglo-Indians; 
Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial, one Indian and eight Anglo- 
Indians; Civil Engineering, one Indian. 

{(1) The revised cadre introduced on 1st March 1931 since been 
reduced and the number of posts is now Transportation (Power) and 
Mechanical, 40; Tninsportation (Traffic) and Commercial, 58; and Civil 
Engineering, 65. Of these the number of posts placed temporarily in 
abeyance is Transportation (Power) and Mechanical, 2; Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial, 2; and Civil Engineering, 3. 

(e) and (/). I am calling for certain information from the Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and will communicate it to the House 
on its receipt. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: With reference to part (c), may I just inquire 
whether these promotions were made on the strict principle of seniority 
and that there was no consideration of qualifications? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am not perfectly certain, but T think they were 
entirely made on qualifications and not on seniority. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just say that the Honourable Member has 
just said that the promotions were made on the principle of seniority and 
immediately afterwards in what he said he has just reversed that principle. 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have never said that promotions w^erc made on 
the ground of seniority. I think the Honourable Member has misunder- 
stood a remark which I made with reference to an entirely different class 
of people, that is to say, junior and senior class officers already in the 
eervice. « 
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XpiBUt.-Oolonel Sir Hsniy oidnqr^ Will the Honourable Dumber inform 
tl^ House wbetjxer the Bailway Board is pnepared to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Labour Conanussicm with regard to confirming as 
permanent those employees who have been officiating for some time in 
appointments? 


Sir Alan Parsona:. The Eailway Board, as far asi I am aware, has not 
yet considered that recommendation. I cannot therefore state whether 
they will be prepared to accept it*. 


Li6ut*-Golonel Sir Henry Oldney: Will the Railway Board be good 
enough to consider it now? Some time has elapsed since the Labour 
Commission submitted its report. 


Sir Alan Parsons: They will certainly consider it along with all other 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. 


Leave Rules for Certain Subordinates on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. 

487. *Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : (a) Is 
it a fact that concessions of leave on average pay to subordinates officiat- 
ing in the officers' grades have been withdrawn from 12th June, 1931, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

(6) Is it a fact that subordinates who have once qualified themselves 
for the concession of leave on average pay by having to their credit the 
prescribed minimum period of three years* continuous service in the 
officers' grades are required to put in a further period of three years' conti- 
nuous service from the termination of their first period of leave to the 
commencement of the second period of leave before they can be eligible 
for the concession a second time? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The conces^on was granted in 1929 8ubje(5t to 
the condition that the staff concerned would have no claim to a continu- 
ance of this privilege after the new leave rules for State Railways, which 
they would have the option of accepting, had been brought into force. The 
new leave rules wore introduced from the 1st April, 1930 and the special 
temporary concession was withdrawn from the 12th June, 1931. 

(b) The concession is no longer in force. 

Promoted Subordinates granted Lee Concessions on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

488. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on befialf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : Will 
Government please state how many of the subordinates in the Transporta- 
tion (Power and Traffic), Commercial and Engineering (Civil and 
Mechanical) Departments of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway confirm- 
ed as officers in the year 1921 were admitted to the Lee Concessions 
subsequent to their confirmation and what were the total allowances drawn 
by each with retrospective effect? 

Sir Alft n Paraoim: I am obtaining the information, and will lay it on 
tub table when received. 
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489. ♦Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : Is it a 
fact that a European whosei substantive post that of the Publicity 
Officer, which post has been retrenched, is being posted to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway in the senior grade plus Rs. 7t50 personal 
allowance per month? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The officer referred to is on deputation temporarily 
in England and in receipt of deputation pay of £500 per annum. On the 
abolitfbn of the post in the Publicity Department which he held, he has 
been given «*i lien on a senior s#cale post in the Transportation (Traffic) and 
Commercial Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. If he 
resumes duty in India he will not be entitled to any personal pay. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will this post be specially created for him? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Does the Honourable Member mean the pos^t in 
England or the post in India? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In India. 

Sir Alan Parsons: No, Sir. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is this officer’s post on tlie list of 
posts proposed to be abolished in the Publicity Department? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The j)ost which he is now holding in England is 
under a contract till the end of June, and the question whether it will be 
continued after that date is being considered. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether, till that consideration is completed, he will have a lien 
on higi appointment? 

.1 M 

Sir Alan Parsons: H(» will certainly do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the deputation for? What is he doing 
in England ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: He is actually there, I should describe it as an 
advertis^oment manager. (Laughter.) 

! I 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Can we afford this expensive luxury in these 
tlays of retrenchment? 

i i 

Sir Alan Parsons: That is exactly the question. We are seeing whe- 
ther the advertisements which he* get» for us will make it 'worth while 
paying him £500 a year. 

Sir Oowa8|i Jehangir: May I ask, if the post of the Publicity Officer is 
to be abolished, what is the use of sending such an officer on deputation 
to England to learn the art of advertisement ? * 
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Str Alan Parsons: He is not going to Icam. He is there to collect 
advertisements^ for us. 

Lisut.-Oolonel Sir Hei^ Oidney: Can the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether he is in possession of facts and figures of income 
obtained from advertisements secured in England by . this officer which 
supports the retention of his present appointment on deputation to 
England ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Before the contract ends, he will remain in England. 
After that, when we have got these figures, we shall consider whether it 
is worth while to continue employing this officer in England. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then he is still on trial, a risky and 
expensive experiment? 

Promotion of an Anglo-Indian Subordinate on the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

490. ♦Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : Is it a 
fact that an Indian subordinate on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
with officiating service in the officers* grades for nearJy six years wag not 
recommended for confirmation on the ground that he was on the eve of 
retirement . while an Anglo-Indian subordinate was so recommended and 
since confirmed although ho was then serving one year*s extension of 
service beyond his 55 years age limit? 

Sir Alan Parsons: An Anglo-Indian on extension of service was con- 
firmed in the Lower Gazetted Service in August, 1931. Government have 
no information in regard to a recommendation on behalf of an Indian 
subordinate having been withheld on the ground stated by the Honourable 
Member. A copy of the Honourable Member *s question and of this reply 
will be sent to the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Denial of Holidays to the Staff of the Chief Traffic Manager’s 
Office, Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

491. ♦Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on belialf of Mr. N. M. Joshi): Will 
Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the staff of the 
Ghief Traffic Manager’s office, Great Indian Peninsula Railway are not 
generally given the full benefit of Bank holidays such as Christmas and 
Diwali holidays, and, if so, why? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government have received no representation to this 
effect. The Honourable Member will no doubt realise that permission to 
take holidays must depend upon the state of work in the office*. 

Amalgamation of the Commercial and Transportation Departments 
OF the Great Indian PsiiCNSULA Railway. 

492. ♦Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state whether the Commercial and Transporta- 
tion Departments of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are to be 
aTnalgamated shortly as a measure of economy? 
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(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the aifirmative, how many officers 
and subordinate staff are likely to be found surplus and whether Govern- 
ment propose to absorb them; if not, why not? 

Six Alan Parsons: The possibility of amalgamating the commercial and 
transportation work on Divisions of the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway is 
under investigation but the investigation is not yet complete. 

Amalgamation of the Accounts and Audit Departments of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4^3, ♦Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state whether the Accounts and Audit Depart- 
ments of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway arc likely to be amalga- 
mated as a measure of economy and from w’hen? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, what will be the 
number of officers and subordinate staff likely to be surplus and do Govern- 
ment propose to absorb the surplus staff; if not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) No decision has yet been reached. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Reduction of Posts of Junior Inspectors of Station Accounts on 
THE Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

494. *Sardar 0. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : («i) Will 
Government bo pleased to slate whether it is a fact that five permanent 
posts of Junior Inspectors of Station Accounts and four temporary posts 
of Junior Inspectors of Station Accounts in the office of the Chief Accounts 
Officer, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, are to be brought under reduction 
from February, 1932 and, if so, why? 

(6) Is it a fact that by abolishing these posts the number of Indian 
Inspectors will be reduced to three in a cadre of thirty -one Inspectors? 

(c) Is it a fact that these five permanent Inspectors have put in over 
six years service and wliether Government propose to provide them with 
suitable posts in the office; if not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) It has been proposed to abolish three permanent 
and two temporary posts of Junior Inspectors of Station Accounts on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway owing to the reduction in the number of 
Station Inspections. The two other temporary posts were sanctioned for 
a definite period of 8 months to bring up arrears and it is not proposed to 
extend that sanction. 

(h) and (c). As the date from which the permanent reductions will lake 
effect is not yet settled, no decision has yet been taken as to the individuals 
to be discharged. 

In carrying out these discharges, however, the orders of the Railway 
Board issued in their letter No ^3-E. G., dated 3rd March, 1931 (a copy 
of which has already been laid on the table of the House) will be follow- 
ed, which require among other things that men whose posts are abolished 
should be considered for other appointments in the office. * 
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Complaint 07 Official Intebfbbenoe in the Management of the Gbeat' 
Indian Peninsula Railway Employees’ Co-opsrativs Society^ 

495. ♦Sardar O. N. Mulumdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : (a.) Will 
Government be pleased to state whether the Agent of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway is a Chairman of the Managing Committee of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society? 

(6) Is it a fact that the said Society is unconnected with the Railway 
Administration ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Agent of the Railway gives instructions at 
State expense to his Divisional and other subordinate officers on the line 
to secure votes in favour of certain employees of the Railway seeking 
election to the committee of management at the annual meeting of the 
Society? 

{d) Is it a fact that the subordinate employees who are share-holders 
of the Society have been complaining for the last two years about official 
interference in the management of the Society? 

(e) If the answers to the above are in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to instruct the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to desist from such interference in the election of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Society? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes; cx-officto. 

(b) No. The Society is closely connected, with the Railway Adminis- 
tration in various ways. 

The Agent is ex-officio Chairman of the Managing Committee and the 
Chief Auditor, the Vice-Chairman. 

The deposits of the Society and recoveries due from borrowers are re- 
mitted free of chai’gc by reduction from pay sheets. 

Cheques of the Society are also similarly cashed at stations. 

A limited number of passes and Privilege Ticket Orders are also granted 
free of charge to the employees of the Society, while its correspondence 
is also carried free like regular railway correspondence. 

(c) Yes, at negligible expense, when he considers it to be in the best 
interests of the Society as a whole. He has, however, enjoined that on 
no account should any j)ressure be put on people but they should be given 
an opportunity of recording their votes as they desire. 

(d) There have been some complaints, the matter was discussed at 
the last Annual General Meeting of the Society held in Bombay on 31st 
August and 1st September, 1931, on a proposal to do away with the 
system of voting by proxies. The pi’oposal was withdrawn after discussion. 

(e) No. The Government of India would leave such matters to the 
decision ol the General Body of the Shareholders of the Society and the 
Registrar of the Co-operative Societies who administers the provisions of 
the law in this regard. 

Ueut.^-Oolonal Sir Henry Gidney: Is the Honourable Member aware 
of the fact that this very matter was brought up before the Labour Com- 
mission by me when I examined the Great Indian Peninsula Railway offi- 
cials in Bombay ? Will Government also please state whether the Railway 
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Boavd has informed the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway Agent that his 
official connection with this Society should cease? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am not aware of the first fact mentioned by the 
Honourable Member but I am quite prepared to take it from him. I am 
not aware of any orders issued by the Railway Board to the Agent saying 
that his official connection with the Society should cease. 

Lient.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: la the Honourable Member aware 
of the fact that by official administration of this Co-operative Credit Society 
it is paralysing and interfering with the advancement of other Unions and 
Societies that control the interests of workmen on this Railway, and by 
giving official support it is certainly not encouraging the growth and utility 
of Railway Unions? Will the Government please state whether it is not 
a fact that an audit officer of this Railway examines the accounts of this 
SfX'iety ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T do not think that I can in reply to a supplementary 
question enter into a discussion on the main point raised by the Honourable 
Member. I understand that the Society itself makes some payment to an 
accounts officer to audit or look after their accounts. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member be good 
enough to make inquiries in this matter? I am talking from my personal 
experience. 

Sir Alan Parsons: If the Honourable Member will put down a question, 
T will certainly make inquiries. 

Supply of Wagons free to Dr. Driver by the Station Master, 

Lonavla. 

496. •Sardar G, N. Mu]umdar (on behalf of Mr. N. M. Joshi) : (a) Will 
Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Station 
Master, Lonavla (Great Indian Peninsula Railway) supplied certain 
wagons free to Dr. Driver without the necessary authority in May, 1930? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state what action they have taken to punish the Station 
Master for the transgression of rules and also whether any action was 
taken against Dr. Driver for complicity? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(h) If there has been any transgression of rules, the question of the 
disciplinary action to be taken is one for the Administration to deal with. 
1 am, therefore, bringing the Honourable Member's question and this 
answer to the notice of the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
for such action as he may consider necessary. 

OrItas employed on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

497. *Mr. B. H. Klara: Will Government be pleased to state the 

number of Oriyas and non-Oidyas in the ^a) Traffic, (b) Goods, (c) Com- 
merce, (d) Engineering, and (e) Locomotive Departments employed by 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway throughout their lines? * 
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' Sir A lan Paraons: Government have no information and regret that they 
are not prepared to supplement the information in regard to communal 
representation in liailway Services given in the annual Keport by the E’aib 
way Board on Indian Bail ways with figures for Oriyas and non-Oriyas. 

Cost of Staff of Vakious Communities on Indian Railways. 

498. *Mr. M. Maawood Ahmad: Will Government kindly refer tc the 
total cost of staff given in the report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1930-31, Vol. I, and stated to be (i) Es. 39,69,63,164 for 1980, 
and (ii) Bs. 39,92,20,220 for 1931, and give separate figures, for these two 
years, spent on (i) Hindus, (ii) Muslims, (iii) depressed classes, (iv) In- 
dian Christians, (v) Sikhs, and (vi) other remaining communities? *' 

Sir Alan Parsons: I regret to say that the information is not procurable. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : T)o Government propose to print this state- 
ment in the Railway Report that will be prepared for 1931-32? 

Sir Alan Parsons: It is quite impossible to get the information. We 
do not keep oiir a(*(‘Ounts according to the communities to whom pay or 
salary is disbursed. 

Peboentaqe of different Communities on the Subordinate Staff 
OF State Railways. 

499« *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to lay 

bn the table the porcenl-ago of the different communities in the quarter 
ending the filst December, 1931, of the subordinate staff of all the State 
Railways , separately ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The information is not available for the quarter 
ending the 31st December, 1931, but the figures in respect of gazetted 
oflBcers and subordinates oh scales of pay rising to Es. 250 per mensem and 
over as they stood on 1st April, 1931, are given at pages 65 and 56 of 
Volume I of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
the year 1930-31. 

Report on the Representation of Minority Communities in Railway 

Services. 

500. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased lay 
on the table of the House a copy of the report submitted by the Special 
Officer deputed to enquire into the representation of the Muslims and 
other minority communities in the Railway services? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T would invite the Honourable Member's attention 
to my reply 1o Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur’s question Nc. 
428 of the 22nd instant. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that, except Volume I no other 
volumes of the Report have been laid on the. table? 

Sfr Alan Parsons: T was only able to lay on the table Volume I. I 
understand that the other two volumes are about to be received from the 
press and they will also be laid on the table. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member circulate the second 
volume also among the Members ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Certainly, Sir. 


UNSTAERED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointment of Telephone Operators on a Non-Pensionable Basis. 

90. Mr. S. 0. Ultra: {a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
Industries and Labour be pleased to state whether the cases of the 
telei^one operators appointed after 1st March, 1919, are treated as non- 
pensionable ones and these officials are subject to discharge on a month’s 
notice? If so, why? 

(h) Ts it a fact that in some cases some of the operators, though they 
entered the Department before lat JMarch, J919, in an officiating or tempo- 
rary capacity, have been retained on a non-pensionablc basis because they 
did not hold any substantive and permanent post before that date? 

(c) Is it a fact that even the posts of the inferior servants of the De- 
partment such as cable-guard, battcrymen, line-coolies, engine-coolies, 
chowkidars, tindals and other such officials have recently been brought 
on to pensionable cadre, wdiereas the operators have been ignored? 

(d) Do Government contemplate to put the services of telephone 
operators on a pensionable, basis now? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) Yes. The service of telephone operators was recon- 
structed on a permanent non-pensionablo basis with effect from the Ist 
March, 1919, on administrative grounds. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. Some of the posts referred to arc pensionable, and some non- 
pensionable. 

(d) The question is under consideration. 

Military Pension Cijiims time-barred. 

91. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the orders issued by them in Army Instruction (India) 

No. 22 of 1931, which do not allow the entertainment of 
claims arising out of the Great War and Waziristan 
Operations, 1919 — 1924, in respect of pay, allowances, 
pensions and gratuities, after 31st March, 1932, are not in 
contravention of paragraph 44 of Financial Regulations for 
the Army in India, Part 1, as also to the “preamble'' to 
tension Regulations for the Army in India (See page V); 

(b) whether under paragraph 44 of Financial Regulations for the 

Army in India, Part I, all claims to pay and other pecuniary 
advantages are allowed to be entertained at all times; if so, 
why under Army Instructions (India) Nos. B-342 cf 1926, 
A-ie of 1927 and 22 of 1931 such claims are being declared as 
time-barred after certain dates; 

(c) why the aforesaid paragraph of Financial Regulations is not 

applied to war claims; • 
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(d) whether under the Begulationg for the Army in* India, it was 
not for Government to settle the claims of discharged officers, 
soldiers, etc., at the time of their discharge; and whether 
the officers concerned are not personally responsible for 
avoidable delay ; 

{e) whether promises were made to military men. at the time of 
their discharge, that their full dues would be remitted to them, 
at their home addresses; if not, why their account was not 
settled and they paid oiff at that time; and 

(/) whether they were told to apply for their dues within a certain 
period, if they did not receive them up to a certain time; 
and to whom they should apply in case their imite were 
disbanded ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The orders contained in Army Instruction (India) 
No. 22 of 1931 do not contravene paragraph 44 of Financial Eegulations, 
Part I, or the Preamble to Pension Eegulations; the latter does not refer 
to belated claims but to stoppages from emoluments under issue. 

(b) and (c). Paragraph 44 of Financial Regulations, Part I, prescribes 
that all claims to pay and other pecuniary advantages must be preferred as 
soon as they arise. Claims not preferred within three years are ordinarily 
treated as time-barred. But the regulation in question allows discretion 
to the sanctioning authority to admit such claims in certain circumstances, 
for instance, in the event of a satisfactory explanation of the delay being 
forthcoming, though it does not remove the time-bar. Records pertaining 
to accounts cannot be kept open indefinitely, and must necessarily be des- 
troyed after some prescribed period. 

{d) All accounts that could be settled at the time when individuals 
were discharged were settled. In cases in which circumstances prevented 
this being done, ample opportunity was given to the individuals concerned 
to substantiate thoir claims within a period that would allow of verification. 

(c) Yes, such promises were made when a settlement could not be 
effected at the time of discharge, and dues were remitted later whenever 
it was possible to trace the persons concerned. 

(/) This was done in a large number of cases and Army Instruction 
(India) No. A. -10 of 1927, which was issued with the object of expediting 
claims, was published in vernacular newspapers and in the Faufi Akhhar. 
Since the date of the issue of that Instruction, the period for the submis- 
sion of belated claims has been extended by another five years by Army 
Instruction (India), No. 22 of 1931. Thus, since the termination of the 
Great War, a total period of eleven years has been allowed for the sub- 
mission of arrear claims. 

As regards disbanded units, the names of officers who hold the records 
of these units have been published in the Fauji Akhhar and the vernacular 
Press from time to time. 

CkEDIT BAUUfCES DOB TO MlLITABT OFFICERS SERVING BETWEEN 1919 

AND 1924. 

92. Mr. S, 0. Mitra:(a) Is it a fact that the lists of credit balances 
due to individuals concerned, in respect of their services during the Great 
War and Waz^ristan Operations, 1W9 — 1924, ate correctly prepared and 
^at all emoluments due to them are included therein? 
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(5) Are the amounts, outstanding in the books of officers concerned 
with the settlement of Field Accounts, not trust money kept with 
Government ? 

(c) Why should not such amounts be transferred to the Official Trustees 
to Government, if some of the units are not in existence, or are there 
no special arrangements in some of the offices for keeping such amounts? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(t) This raises a question of law which Government have not examined. 

(c) Outstanding amounts may be claimed from the Controllers of Mili- 
tary Accounts. No other arrangements arc considered neccssar \ . 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWEE. 

(Censorship of Press Messages regarding Proceedings of the Asskmiua*. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Since the commencement of the pre- 
sent Assembly session has there been any censorship of Press messages 
regarding the proceedings of the Assembly i 

(b) If so, who is the Censor and what arc his qualifications? 

(c) In how many cases was censorship exercised? 

The Honourable Sir Ja^es Crerar: (a) and (6). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to section 5 of the Indian Telegraph Act and to rule 
13 of the Indian Telegraph Eules which regulate tlie procedure in regard 
to telegrams generally. Apart from arrangements under these provisions, 
there is no censorship of telegrams in Delhi Province, to which province 
the Honourable Member is presumably referring. 

(c) My information is there has been no interference with the issue 
of any Press messages reporting the proceedings of the Assembly. 

I may add that, in order to satisfy themselves in ibis matter, tin' 
Government of India have arranged that should any question arise, either 
at the place of origin or receipt, of interference with any Press telegram 
which purports to report proceedings of the Indian Legislature, the case 
will bo referred by telegram to the Government of India for orders. 

Mr. 0. S, Ranga Iyer: Are the Government aware of the fact that n 
Press telegram sent from the telegraph- office close by within the ])re(*incts 
connected with the throwing of pamphlets in this House was not sent to 
the telegraph oifiiice concerned? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: I do not think the incident to which 
the Honourable Member refers can be regarded as the proceedings of the 
House, but if he will give me the details of the case he has in mind, 
I shall be glad to make inquiries. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Has the attention of the Honourable the Home 
Member been drawn to a Eesolution of the Indian Journalists Association 
of Calcutta which runs as follows: 

“Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in full, but are censored.’* 

Has the Honourable Member got a copy of this? 

B 
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The Eonourable Sir J^es Orerar: I think the Honourable Member 
has put down a question bearing on this point. 


Mr, S. 0. Mitra: It may be some other Member. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Then I regret to say that the resolu. 
tion which the Honourable Member has quoted has not hitherto come to 
my notice. I shall be very glad if he will supply me with a copy. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Is it a fact that all Press telegrams in 
connection with the incident of the Congress woman throwing a leaflet 
were withheld or substantially modified? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: 1 have no infonnation to that effect, 
but if the Honourable Member will supply me with any facts bearing upon 
the matter, I shall inquire. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Is it not a fact that all the local papers 
have published full accounts of that incident but not the papers outside 
Delhi? 


The Eonourable Sir James Orerar: I have dealt with that incident 

already. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will the Government take note of 
the fact that the officers authorised to censor are not strictly following the 
rules laid down in the book? I am saying this from my personal experience. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: If the Honourable Member will 
furnish me in writing with the details of the matter to which he is 
referring, I shall be very glad to inquire into the matter. 


()P.STin’('T10\ OK MEMJiEHS ENTEIGNG THE ASSEMBLY 

CHAMBER. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
wishes to inform the Honourable House that the Leader of the Opposition, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, complained to the Chair that on two occasions when 
the afternoon sittings of the Assembly had to bo adjourned for want of a 
quorum, organised efforts vrere made by some Members in the Lobby, 
thereby preventing other Members from entering the House. 

I ‘ ‘ 

The Chair considered that this was a very serious complaint to make 
of intcrfercncu' with the normal business of the House and called upon Sir 
Hari Singh Gonv to furnish ]m)ofs in support of his allegations. Sir Hnri 
Singh G(»in* fiirnislied llic names of .some Honourable Members who would 
support the allegations made. The Chair addressed letters to these Mem- 
bers , and has received their replies. Enquiries were also made in other 
directions, with the result that the Chair is satisfied that there was inter- 
ference and obstruction in the Lobby on these two occasions with the 
object of preventing Honourable Members from entering the House. 
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The House is aware that the only entrance for Honoixrable Members 
to the Assembly Chamber is through the Lobby, and therefore if this 
form of obstruction is resorted to, it is bound to interfere seriously with 
the transaction of public business. The Chair feels confident that the 
House will strongly resent such interference with the liberty of Honourable 
Members in the discharge of their public duty. 

The Chair is entitled to ask for unqualified co-operation from all Honour- 
able Members in resisting any attempt to interfere with or obstruct those 
who are desirous of performing their duty and exercising their privilege 
Jig Members of the Assembly. As this is the first occasion on which the 
attention of the (^hair has been drawn to these incidents, it does not 
propose to take any strong action but wishes to give a clear warning 
against any repetition of such tactics. The Chair intends to take serious 
notice if on any occasion this w'arning goes unheeded. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Leader of the House; ; 1 have no 
doubt that every section of the House will unite with the Chair in con- 
fleinning the practice to which you have alluded. On behalf of the 
Oitlicial Benches, 1 should like to promise wholc-luMirtcd co-operafion with 
the object of bringing any 8U(5h practice to an end. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Bivisions : Non-Muhani- 
inaclan) : I thank you, Sir, for the very plain and straightforward statement 
(hat you Inive made as to the rights and privileges of the Members of 
this House. Speaking tor myself, 1 have not the slightest doubt that we, 
on this side of the House, will oiler you the fullest eo-operation which 
\our ruling deserves. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non Muhammadan Urban) : The 
Independent Party have always co-operated with the Chair in the past 
and 1 am sure w'ill continue to do so in the future to your entire satis- 
faction. 

Sir Hugh Cocke (Bombay : European) : I endorse fully the remarks 
put forward by the Leader of the llouse and by other Leaders. I per- 
^^onally have not been subjected at any time to any opposition in entering 
this House, neither have' T seen any other Member so obstructed. If I 
had been subjected to this, T should have certainly brought the matter 
to your notit'c. I consider that every Member has a right to come to 
this House at any time and should not be obstriudcd by anybody. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
inadan Bural) : I should like your ruling 

Mr. President: Are you rising to a point of order? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyer: Yes, Sir. Now that you have made your state- 
nt nt, I should like, for future guidance, to have your ruling on the matter, 
namely, w'hether it would not be advisable for Honourable Members to 
raise such matters as they have now apparently done through the Chair, 
instead of making a demonstration in the newspapers. 

Mr. President: T do not quite follow the Honourable Member’s point 
of order. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My point of order is this: obviously the matter 
that you have mentioned has been brought to your notice. But before 
it was brought to your notice, 1 find that wild accusations were made by 
the gentleman concerned in the newspapers. 1 wish to have your ruling 
for future guidance whether it would not be proper on matters essentially 
concerning this House to bring the matter directly to your notice instead 
of bringing it first to the notice of the public. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ealiimtoola) : The Chair 
cannot deal with matter appearing in the Press except what directly affects 
the business of this House, 


THE SUGAK INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

PWESEXTATIOX OF THE RePOIIT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (^Lember for Commerce and Rail- 
ways)/. I move that the time appointed for the presentation of the Report 
of the Select Coinniittee on the Bill to provide for the fostering and deve- 
lopment of the sugar industry in British India be extended to the 23rd 
February, 1982. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I lay on the table the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide for the fostering and deve- 
lopment of the sugar industry in British India. 


THE BAMBOO PAPER INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move that the Bill further to amend tKe law relating to the 
fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry in British India, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

The Select Committee have reported the Bill to the House in the foim 
in which it was introduced. On the other hand, the Report in 
certain ways must be a curiosity amongst the Reports of Selecl. 
Committees, since, though the Bill is unchanged, there are only two 
members of the Select Committee who have not signed minutes of dissent. 
Five members, including myself, dissent from an expression of opinion in 
the Report of the Select Committee; four members have recorded their 
dissent on a point connected with the duty on wood pulp ; seven members 
have dissented as regards the period of protection, and one member has 
dissented from the whole policy of protection in this matter. No doubt, 
some of these questions will come up on specific amendments of which 
nctice has been given. But so far as the Bill itself is concerned, there 
is c;bvionsly very little for me to say, since the Bill is actually reported in 
the f(.rin in which it left the House. I may perhaps deal briefly with the 
question about the amount of duty on imported wood pulp. The view 
taken b\ Government on that question has been endorsed by the majoi*ity 
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of the Select Committee and it is this. We consider that the Tariff 
Hoard's recommendation is right, and that when they fixed the duty at an 
amount which would increase the cost of imported wood pulp to such aQ 
extent that bamboo pulp was likely to be the clieaper, they adopted the 
right principle. We also thought that, in view of the time which has 
glagse^ gfece pilftteotipn jras first accorded to the paper industry, the mills 
had had sufficient time for making their preparations, and that there were 
no good grounds why the imposition of the duty at the rate recommended 
should be postponed. The other important point on which there has been 
dissent is the question of the period for which the protective duty is to 
remain in force, and that is closely connected with what is said in the 
Report itself, and in the minutes of dissent, on the subject of Indianisation^ 
because the object of those who wish to shorten the period is to make 
sure that active steps are taken towards Indianisation at an early date, 
and the method by wliich this result might be secured is that the mills 
should know that, unless action is taken, there is a possibility, at any 
late, that protection will not be continued. I cannot possibly deal with 
that question fully until the amendment about the period is reached, but 
there are certain general observations on that question which I should 
like to make. I do not propose to dwell on the question of whether it is 
right to take measures to enforce Indianisation because I have made tho 
attitude of myself and of the Government of India quite clear in the minute 
of dissent which I have appended to the Report. The particular point 
to which I wish to draw attention is this. It is to be found in the minute 
of dissent signed by seven Members where they say : 

“In our view there should in reality be no distinction in this regard l)et\v’een 
industries receiving assistance in the shape of bounties and those which are protected 
by means of tariff duties.” 

T arn not concerned, Mr. President, to show that there is a logical 
distinction between the two methods of giving assistance, but I am con- 
ccriiod to make it clear that practically there is all the difference in tlie 
v.nrld. In the case of the bounty, if you attacli conditions to the grant 
< f the bounty, it is a simple matter to pay the bounty only to those firms 
’'vlio satisfy tho conditions. But when protection is given by means of 
trniff duties, the benefits which the duties confer accrue automatically 
rind must accrue to all concerns engaged in tho industry in the country 
v.liotlier they comply with spoeified conditions or not. If it were proposed 
m give practical effect what I understand to be the view of the ITonour- 
ahle Members who signed the minute of dissent, the only possible way of 
proceeding would be to prohibit by law any firm unless it satisfied certain 
conditions from engaging in a particular industry. Now obviously that 
would be a very drastic step to take. It is one thing to give special 
assistance to firms who satisfy certain conditions, and it would be quite 
another thing to prohibit firms who do not comply with the conditions from 
taking any part in the industry at all. And when you arc dealing Toot 
with firms that may come into existence in the future, but with firms 
who have been engaged in the industry for a very long time, it is obvious 
that any provision of that kind would amount to confiscation. When it 
enme to the point, I do not believe that any section of the House would 
be prepared to go as far as that. What the Honourable .Members who 
signed the minute of dissent had in view is I think something differ- 
ent. By shortening the period for which protection is given, they 
w’ould give a warning to the firms concerned that, unless action* is 
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taken in the direction suggested, quite possibly the Legislature may refuse 
to continue protection. 1 should like to draw attention to certain conse* 
quences which would follow from the adoption of any policy of that kind, 
for in effect what it would mean is, that as long as the principal firms ftt 
the moment engaged in an industry were insufficiently Indianised, the 
country would have to abandon the development and fostering of that 
industry altogether. 1 think there is a tendency sometimes in discussions 
which take place, whether in this House, or in the columns of the news- 
papers or elsewhere, to treat questions of protection as if they were ques- 
tions which primarily concerned particular firms and not the gen/jral 
development of the industry. If the policy of protection is to succeed at 
all in the case of an industry such as the paper making industry, then it 
must mean the establishment of new firms as time goes on, and not merely 
the continuance and strengthening of the existing firms who happen to 
be making paper now. If we narrow our vision and concentrate too closely 
on the question of two or three particular firms, we shall not I think be 
looking at the problem in the right focus. There are bigger matters than 
that, and I personally look forward in the future to the establishment of 
Indian firms in various parts of the country who will engage in the manu- 
facture of pat)er and of bamboo pulp. I wished to put these points to the 
Assembly at this stage because I think they arc important, and there is 
one thing more that I shcmld like to say. I have no doubt the paper 
manufacturers in India will have it impressed upon them by what has 
been already said in this House, by what is said in the Report of the 
Select Committee and by wffiat is said in one of the minutes of dissent 
that a strong feeling undoubtedly exists in this matter. I have made 
the attitude of Government plain that they do not consider that compul- 
sory methods ought to be adopted in the case of firms already engaged 
in the industry, but I also feel that an obligation rests on firms engaged 
in any industry in India which, receives protection from the Legislature, 
that they should take reasonable measures to comply with the feelings 
expressed and held by a very large majority of Indians. I do feel that, 
and in particular the point which always seems to me most important 
is the providing of facilities for the training of Indians in the industry. 
I do not attach nearly so much importance to the proportion of Indian 
Directors, because it is the shareholders’ money which is at stake, and 
naturally tlu‘y i\rc entitled to say who is to look after their interests. And 
here I may draw attention to another passage of the minute of dissent 
where it is said that the proportion of European shareholders in the Tita- 
garh Mills has risen from 80 per cent, to 45 per cent. But why did the 
Indian shareholders sell their shares, and how are you going to prevent 
instances of that kind occurring in the future? That, however, seems to 
me a minor matter, but T do attach great importance to facilities being 
provided for the industrial training of Indians. I believe that the mills 
recognise the strength of the feeling that exists in this direction and that 
they wnll do their best to comply with the general wishes of the country. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. B. Da®'. (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, T was very 
much interested in the speech* of the Honourable the Commerce Member. 
Towards the latter part of his speech he expressed his personal views 
with which cver\’ one of us personally agrees. T wish those personal views 
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expressed on the Treasury Benches and on this side of the House ojuLd 
be collected, co-ordinated and legislated so that it would become a national 
mandate to those industries that are operating in India and thriving under 
the protective tariff system of the Government of India. I entirely agree 
with my friend that he has rightly interpreted the feeling of the public 
and the feeling of the Legislature. Why is it then that he as the Com- 
merce Member of the Government of India is not in a mood to agree with 
the minute of dissent and incorporate in the Bill a certain mandate on 
those firms? 1 think he entirely agrees with my minute of dissent which 
1 have separately appended. The time has come when the Government 
of India must face the problem. Of course the Government of India are 
not fesponsible to the public opinion in this country or of this Legislature. 
The Government of India, peculiarly situated as they are, have to obey 
the mandate of the British Government and of the Parliament, and as my 
friend, Mr. Neogy, puts it,s the British Government are nothing but another 
edition of the East India Company; and naturally the Government of 
India, having to voice the view points of the descendants of the East India 
Company, however individual members of the Treasury Benches may be 
disposed to a^ee with us on points raised on this side of the House, are 
not in a position to decide that they can legislate in the matter, whereby 
much of the suspicion that the Indian public have would vanish. My 
friend, in criticising the majority minute of dissent characterised the 
conditions which we seven persons intend to lay down very drastic on the 
industry, I do not think they would be drastic; they are based on equity 
and justice, and if my friend would only once make up his mind to agree 
on behalf of Government with those view points, he will smoothen not 
only the working of the Legislature here but of the conferences that are 
sitting or would be sitting six thousand or nine thousand miles away from 
this place. 

I particularly want to draw the attention of the House to the five 
points that I have raised in my minute .of dissent and to which personally 
my Honourable friend is agreed. I would like to read them. The first 
recommendation I have made is : 

“When a firm or a public company deals with external capital, every facility should 
he given by it to attract Indian shareholders and there should be Indian Directors on 
I'oard of such a company. 


T think nobody will dispute this and nobody will raise objection to this. 
Of course my Honourable friend the Commerce Member asked, wby is it 
that the Indian shareholders part with their shares in the Titagarli Paper 
Mills to the European investors? I do not understand Ibc question of 
gambling in the stock exchange; but. I have heard it said that sometimes 
the directors of a company pay low divkhmds in order to drop the prices 
of those shares in view of the fact that they have reserve funds, depre- 
ciation funds, etc., and also their own surplus monev; then they buy up 
the shares and subsequently they pay high dividends, and in that way 
they comer the shares. 

My second recommendation is: 

**If the undertaking be a private concern and yet belong.^ to the Empire, 

>t should f<ike steps to associate Indian*; in it^ management and employ Indian '.ipiV** 
wherever poslsible.*’ 
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1 do mot think anybody will raise any objection to that. The third one is 
thia: 

“Whenever firms are neither Indian nor British these should not be allowed to 
take advantage of the protection unless and until these promote joint stock companie.'; 
with rupee capital and that at least 60 per cent, of capital and directorate should be 
Indian.’* 

This mutter was raised when the Steel Protection Bill was discussed in 
1924-25, and the Government agreed at that time that they would embody 
similar views in case an industry received a bounty; but they did not 
agree that where an industry receives concessions in the shape of a pro- 
tective tariff that industry should also be obliged to conform to mese 
rules. Yet, my friend while discussing the Paper Pulp Bill said — (I am 
quoting his own words)— 

“It ia the established policy of the Government of India that when concessions 
bounties and subsidies are given to industrial firms, then in the case of any company 
not already engaged in an industry we enforce the conditions recommended Dy th« 
Fiscal Commission. * * 

My friend introduced the word ‘‘concessions’* in the year 1932; he ought 
to have introduced it in the year 1927 or rather 1925, when they gave 
the first protection to the paper manufacturing industry; and if that has 
been ignored wliy should firms established in India receive any protectior 
at all? Although my friend the Commerce Member wanted to tie then 
down under the moral issue — by saying that those firms have certair 
moral obligations and they must fulfil them, wo know that one finrgets 
moral, obligations yrhen it is a, question of £.8.d. and one only remembevs 
how to multiply the £.8,d. So, why not introduce this moral obligatior 
as legal obligations which will satisfy the public in India? 

My fourth recommendation is : 

“Wherever firms have non-Indian capital, these should train up Indians as pro 
bationers in the industry.’’ 

I find that the Honourable the Leader of the House and I are entirely agrecc 
in this matter: and he is equally keen with me that protected industritfc 
should observe this condition; the only difference is that I want there 
should be a statutory provision that this training should be obligatory ant 
legal and not merely moral. 

“All firms, private or public, Indian or British, non-Indian or non-British, leceiv 
ing concessions by protective tariff should submit annual returns of the e.\tent o 
their purchase of Indian raw material or Indian stores and the percentage these boa 
to total requirements. Such annual returns .should al.'«o state the facilities offere< 
to Indian youth for technical training.’* 

In a certain paragraph of the Beport of the Tariff Board on protectior 

2 for paper it is mentioned that the paper manufacturing corn- 

panies do not buy Indian china clay on the pretext that it ii 
not up to the requisite quality. When a firm, is not in a mood to bii> 
Indian produce, it can always bring out these pretexts. But what is the 
primary principle of protection? That it must use Indian raw material, 
and also simultanoously it must use indigenous Indian stores. If the 
foreign firms, be they British or non-British, come to India, they take 
advantage of the protective tariff, and they establish firms. They satisfy 
the condition of the grant of a protective tariff by using as little rav? 
material in the shape of bamboo pulp as possible and they evade all moral 
^nd legal obligations for using Indian stores. I think when the Indiati 
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Fiscal Commission’s Kcport was signed, they never had that idea in their 
minds. The Commission never thought that British or non-British firms 
installed in India would evade in that way the use of Indian stores. 
Therefore, I want the Government to legislate even by rules — I do not^:nind, 
it may not be in the shape of an Act, it may be in the shape of rules — 
whereby all firms receiving concessions should show that they are pur- 
chasing Indian stores and Indian materials for use in their manufacturing 
industries. And, Sir, this is not the first time that this subject has been 
raised. When certain firms in Calcutta and Jamshedpur wanted to 
manufacture wagons and underframes, this side of the House pointed 
out that they should show to the Inspector of Government in the Eailway 
Dc[»ajrtment and in the Indian Stores Deparhnent that they use at least 
50 to 75 per cent, of materials which arc produced in India. If Govern- 
ment have slept over it, if they have not insisted it on other firms receiving 
concessions in the shape of protective tariff or bounties, it is their fault, 
it is not the fault of this side of the House. We cannot interfere with 
tlie Government in tlieir daily routine of work. If they once concede a 
certain principle, if they oiuic agree to a certain principle, they ought to 
sec that the principle is brought out clearly in the shape of ruh’s and 
regulations to which everybody conforms. 

IJie very fact, that four of my Honourable friends have attached a 
-eparate minute of dissent in which they want a sliding scale of duty on 
wood pulp, shows that the paper manufacturers have no interest to use 
Indian raw material. It is money that they want; they do not want to 
develop Indian industries. It may be trotted out to me by la speaker later 
un from the European Jlenches, “Oh! We employ 10,000 Indian work- 
iricn”. But if those iiKiii Witni not employed there, they would find 
employment elsewhere. They will be much better off to live in their 
own homes in the free air than in the slum quarters provided by tlie 
factories. When any industrialist works a factory he must employ work- 
nii‘ 11 . How can that be a special benefit conferred on the workmen or 
On India simply because certain industries arc receiving, certain protective 
tM’iff ('oncessions. The very fact that these gentlemen want postponement 
and a graduated scale of Es. 20 in the first year, Es. 85 in the second 
year, and Es. 45 in the third year, shows that they will try to thwart 
the objective of this Bill, and they will try to make as much money as 
they tan by importing foreign wood pulp for manufacturing paper. 
Vi sterday we discussed a prote^ctive Bill which wo passed into an Act, 
and to-day wc are discussing another protective Bill, and therefore we 
"should lay down the minimum amount of Indian raw material which 
must be ^ised by these industries, whereon only protect itm should be 
dven to the particular industry. On the last occasion when T spoke, I 
«ai(l that a protective tariff for bamboo pulp alone was adequate for this 
paper industry, but T did not think of mentioning and bringing that 
point out in the Eeport of the Select Committee as T found that the 
views of the majority were against me. But I must say that the 
apprehensions which I felt then still remain, as to whether the particular 
industries receiving protection will use Indian raw material. That is the 
niost essential factor, which my Honourable friend the Deputy President 
also analysed and agreed to. If that be so, I hope if this Bill does not 
incorporate any such enactment, the Government will ask this House to 
piye them special power to see that industries receiving protection use the 
^ninimum quantity of Indian raw material, or otherwise that the protec- 
tion is to be taken off. 
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Mr. B. Sitaraxnara]tt (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, the Select Committee, in paragraph 4 of their Keport say : 

“Wo do not propose that any amendment should be made in the Bill and wc 
recommend that it be passed as introduced.’* 

Notwithstanding the number of minutes of dissent that have been appended 
to this Eeport the Select Committee would like that the Bill as intro- 
duced should be passed. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and liajsbahi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Subject to th(* minutes of dissent. 

« 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, says, subject 
to minutes of dissent, but T was reading, Sir, from the paragraph .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: But that was not signed by everybody. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: .... whi(di said that they did not propose to 
make any amendments to the Bill as introduced. Still, the Select Com- 
mittee have made certain recommendations. As you know, any expression 
of opinion in the Report is not binding upon the Government. That in 
the Report of the Select Committee important issues liave been raised, 
there can be no question. In fact, they have stated that the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board at paragraph 108 should be taken into 
consideration, and that the Government should act up to them. That 
paragraph 108 has taken note of the recjommendations of the Fiscal Com- 
mission in paragraph 292 of their Report, where a certain policy was stated 
to be the setrtled policy of the Government. And in the minute of dissent 
appended to this Report by the Honourable Sir George Rainy, he ques- 
tioned the interpretation of the Tariff Board and suggested that the settled 
policy of the Government was not as stated by the Tariff Board in 
Article 108. Therefore, Sir, it raises the question as to what exactly 
is the settled policy of the Government. In paragraph 292 of the Tariff 
Board's Report, Mr. Chattorjee on behalf of the Government stated thus: 

“Tlio set+.led policy of the Crovermneiu of Iiaiiu, us I think wo huvo moiitioiiet! 
more than once in this Assembly, is that no concession should be given to any flrins 
in regard to indu.stries in India unless such firms have a rupee capital, unless suci- 
firms have a proportion, at any rate, of Tndian directors, and unless such firms allow 
facilities for Indian appren(i<*es to he trained in the works. This has been mentioned 
more than once, and I can only rejieat this declaration.” 

So far as ihese words an* concerned, there can be no doubt that wdiat 
was in the mind of the Governmenf's spokesman on that occasion w^as 
that he intended that this paragraph 292 should apply to all firms alike 
where they received some assistance from Government, because I find 
from the note of dissent appended to this Report, Sir, by yourself and 
other Members of tlu3 Fiscal Commission it is stated thus : 

“Our conclusion, therefore, is that every company desiring to establish an industr\ 
after the policy of protection has been adopted in fndia should he subject to the 
same concessions which are recommended by our colleagues, namely, that all such 
companies should be incorporated and registered in India with rupee capital, that 
there should be a reasonable proportion of Indian Directors on the Board and that 
reasonable facilities shouM be given for the training of Indian apprentices.” 

That was tlie minority report on that occasion. Therefore, the Govern' 
ment at the time thought that the recommendations made in the Fiscal 
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Commission in paragraph 292 should apply to all companies, and that 
appears to have .been the irresistible conclusion that the Government could 
arrive at on the Report of the Fiscal Commission. Sir George Rainy 
has stated that afterwards the External Capital Committee has reconi- 
niended otherwise. Here in the External Capital Committee they made 
two broad distinctions as regards the assistance wiiicli luis to bo given by 
the Government; namely, one where bounties are given and the other 
was where a trade* protection was given. At page 10 of their Report the 
External Capital C\numittce say this: 

“Where a bounty or definite conression is being granted to a puiLiciilar eoinp.iuy, 
it is certainly practicable to impose any restrictions desired in return for the concessioii, 
Iml wh^c a general tariff is inijioscd, and any o ( cern operating in the country will 
derive benefit from it without the necessity ol* ajiprfkaching (Uoverninent for any 
spceifil concession at all, no practical method lias heen suggested to ns whereby dia 
crimin.ition could be effected.’’ 

That was the External Capital Commiltec s Report. Reference lias also 
been made to tlie Steel Industry I^roteetion Aet. Clause of that Act 
says this : 

’ Notwithstanding anything contained in .sections 5 and 4, no bounty in respect of 
^ttvl jails, iish- plates or wsigons shall l»e ])ayable to or on hehalf of any conipany. tirn. 
or other person not alre.idy engaged at (he commencement of the Act in the i)nsinoS' 
of in.mufacturing any one or other of such articles unless such conipany, firm or 
pcr.son provides facilities to the satisfaction of the Governor General in Council tor 
the technical training of Indians in the manufacturing proce.s^^e.s involved in tbe 
luisiness ;ind in the case of a company — 

{(t) Registered under (ho Indian Compani»‘s Act of 1913. 

\f>) Capital in Rupees, and 
(c) Indian Directors.” 

Erom this if would appear that since (hat Bill was discussed in 1924, 
tli(‘ pnli(‘y (jf the (hivemmeiil jipjicar^; to have bcoii (‘luinged. If 1 am 
(‘orn*(*( in interpreting pjtragraph 292 of the* 1'ariff Board's Report, as has 
been ])rovod by Mr. Ohattorjce in his spee{*]i bufoix* tho Assembly, it 
would appear from this that there was a change in the? policy of the 
Govcrnm(?nt. and the policy was more in consonance with the minority 
el the Kiseal Goniinissiiui tlian with that of the majority view because 
boro ..... 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: TVIav I interru])! th(‘ Honourable 
Aloinber for one moment? T am not quite sure that T have caught his 
point. Is he suggesting that there was a change betweem the date of 
lh(' Eiscal (’onimission 's Re])orl and tlie Steel Indiislry Protection Bill? 
I have no controversial intention ; I only want to understand. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ; I was saying that from J, am, graph 292 of tin- 
Fii=5cal Commission's Report and from the statement made on behalf of 
Government by Mr. A. Ghatterjce it would appear while that no distinction 
vas sought to be made between company .and (‘ompjmy, in 192d when 
Ih.e Steel Protection Bill was before the House, a clear distinction has 
heen made in regard to 0 ])erating these bounties in favour of new fimis. 
Therefore, I am suggesting that it is quite clear from these two that tin* 
policy of Government between 1922 and 1924 has changed considcra])ly. 
Therefore on this ground T am unable to say what the settled 
policy of the Government is. If T am mistaken, f shall be glad if my 
nttention is draw’n to any particular incident or statement of Oovernment 
where the settled policy of the Government has been mentioned as such. 
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My next point ia this. Sir George Kainy in his minute of dissent 
stated : 

“Nor can I admit that the placing of an order with a particular firm necessarily 
involves any concession to that firm." 


Here on behalf of Government the Honourable Sir George liainy would 
like to say that the placing of orders by Government with a particular 
firm would not operate as a. concession to that party, but I venture to 
suggest that it does act as a concession. Government are a large pur- 
chaser of stocks, and when, they give orders to a particular firm, jt must 
necessarily operate as a concession to that firm, or you might call it a 
patronage to that firm. 

Lastly, Sir, 1 would like to say one thing to clear all misunderstanding. 
There is no general desire on our part to put any unjust handicap on 
any existing company at all. All that we would like to say is that there 
should be Indianisation as far as possible, and that the companies who 
derive benefit from us should respond to that desire on our part and 
meet us as much as they could. Further, 1 feel some delicacy in going 
over this matter at this stage, because the whole question is reviewed 
elsewhere. Under these circumstances I would like that Honourable 
Members should take a dispassionate view and request the Government 
to give us an ()p[)ortuniiv to discuss the whole polit^y underlying these 
concessions. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, 1 would like to point out 
that the whole basis, or rather the whole reason I’or this Bill, is to 
foster the use of bamboo pulp, land for that reason it is desired t<i 
put the mills in such a position, having carried on to a certain extent 
exj)eriniontal work in this connection, as to enabhi them to caiTv out 
much more conc’ent rated work of the d(;velopment of the bamboo pulp 
industry. At the ])rcsent moment about half of their raw mater i.il 
consists of wood pulp. The object is to decrease this amount of wood 
pulp gradually and go on with the crushing of bamboo and make bamboo 
wood pulp from which, it has been proved definitely, an excellent quality 
of paper can be made. Now, we know the position of the mills wlu n 
first protection was granted. As far as figures show they were bankriqd, 
and it took some years before they were financially in a position even to 
start the experimental stage. That is acknowledged by tlio Tariff Board 
itself in its Report. This experimental stage is now coming to an end 
and the mills now are just about in a ])osition to put more money into 
tlie extra machinery and further devedopment of their mills for the 
production of bamboo pulp, and when my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, 
spoke about the period of protection, it is very important that the 
protection should be for a considerable length of time. You cannot 
expect people to go on from year to year in tlie expectation of protection 
being given by this Honourable House. If they Imowj definitely that 
protection will be given for a fair length of time then all their energy 
can be devoted to the objects with which this Bill is brought forward, and 
I know the mills are fully alive to the necessity for pushing on, now 
that the experimental stage is over, as fast as possible with the plant 
for the development of the bamboo pulp itself, and I am perfectly certain 
that if this House passes this Bill and gives protection for the period 
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of time asked for, they will be astonished at the development after the 
next two years. With regard to the question of the sliding scale, that 
was merely put forward because in the first two years there will have 
to be a considerable amount of money put into the mills for tlie bamboo 
pul]) ^^'ork. Now at the present nioiuenl, as everybody knows, there is 
u very bad depression. Prices of paper have fallen tiiul we thought we 
might mention the fact that this Its. 45 a ton, import duty on wwd pulp 
was a fairly heavy charge for tlm first two years being a period of depres- 
sion, which shows at the present moment no sign of lightening. It would 
ease the financial position of the mills to enable them to put in the 
extra money required. 1 do not quite understand wha.t my Honourable 
friend Mr. B. Das meant. I hope I am quoting him forrectly when lu^ 
said that the Bill does not incorporate the use of Indian raw material. 

1 thought that was the whole object of the f^ill. The object of the Bill 
was to make the mills use Indian raw material by putting on this duty 
of Bs. 45 for the wood pulp and to give a little twist to the tail of the 
mills to get on with the bamboo pulp. That is the whole object, to 
make them use Indian raw material. 

Mr. B. Das I I want the whole body to be twisted, not only the tail. 

Mr. G. Morgan: After many years residence in India, I understand 
that twisting the tail is tl\e best thing to do. With regard to 
wliat was said about Indianisatioii, 1 do not want to labour the point. 
The Honourable the Leader of tlio House has mentioned some facts and 
ijiy friends can take it from me that the mills are fully alive to the 
position and they are fully aware of the views expressed by this Honour- 
!\bli‘. House. I can again say quite definitely that they are quite alive 
to the position. My Honourable friends will understand what I mean 
by that. I do not think there are any other points that I want to make 
at tin's stage of the discussion but I am sure that notwithstanding the 
minutes of dissent that have been put forward, this House fully realises 
that protection must be given to the paper mill industry, and that it 
must he for the period asked for in tlie Bill. 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Aroot : Non-Muhammndan Kural) : Air. President, the measure for the pro- 
ved ion of the paper industry that we are now considering is in a way 
:<n.i logons to the measure for the protection of the wire and wire nail 
in(hii;trv which we considered yesterday. What was aimed at in the Bill 
i‘ r file protection of the wire raid wire nail industry was not so much to 
'/•VO effective protection to the industry at this stage, but to create condi- 
lions for the manufacture of the raw m.aterials required for that indllstr^^ 

1 hud, Sir, that tlie ineasim* tliat we have now before us is analogous to 
Ihnt other measure in that, after giving to the paper industry protection 
for the period of fij years, we have now created a situation whereby there? 
is every' possibility of the raw material for paper, namely bamboo pulp, 
being manufactured economically in our country. In 1925, this House, 
on the recomrnendation of the Tariff Board, granted protection to the paper 
industry. They did not grant protection for the manufacture of bamboo 
]*nlp, but we expected, and the Tariff Board also expected, that with the 
f^urplus funds available to the paper mills as a result of the protective 
measure then offered, those mills would be able to conduct experiments in 
bamboo pulp making. If in 1925 protection for bamboo pulp was not 
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granted, it was because the Tariff Board, after an expert inquiry was made, 
found that the .manufacture of i)aper from bamboo was still in an experi^ 
mental stage. They therefore definitely recommended that the only logical 
way of giving assistance to the bamboo pulj) industry would be to Jisk the 
(rovemment to give? financial assistance to certain paper mills in India for 
carrying on the experiments in bamboo pulp making. For various reasons 
the (jovernment of India decided that it was neither feasible nor advisable 
to give to the paper mill inonlioncd in the Tariff Board Beport the financial 
assistan(!e recommended by the Board, and this House concurred with the 
decision of the Government of India. To-day the Tariff Board, after 
further inquiry, has now satisfied itself that the quality of paper made from 
bamboo pulp will be perfectly satisfactory, that the ])rice of bamboo is now 
at an economic level to encourage tbe developimuit of the bamboo pulp 
industry, and that if some further protection is granted, paper made from 
bamboo puln will be in a position ultimately t(^ dispense with protection. 
Under these circumstances, the Board has recommended the continuance 
of the duty of one anna per ])Ound on imported ];a})cr and the imposition 
of a duty of Bs. do per ton on imported wood pulp. From the leafiets that 
I have been getting for the Iasi one w’e(‘k, printed 1 sup])osc on ])aper madi* 
in India, 1 take it that this measure^ has arous(‘d a great deal of interest 
and controversy, (fioscly following this controversy, I find that there are 
tw’o opposite schools of thought; one s(diool w'bich has been most active in 
its jiropaganda, uaiits the duty on imported wood pulp to be still further 
increased, and another scliool, represented I suppose by the existing paper 
mills, wants the duty on wood pulp to be decreased or to be fixed accord- 
ing to a graduated scale. After very carefully ('onsidering the ijnplictitions 
of these twi ideas, tlu' Select (V>minitt(‘e came In tlu* definite (‘onclusion 
that on the whole it should advise the House to adopt the Bill as it was 
originally introduced. Sir, I followed very carefully the arguments used 
by the advocates of an increase in tbe duty on imported wood pulp, and 
1 must regretfully state that these arguments seem to mo t(^ he based not 
so much on the ground as to what is goc^d for the industry at large but 
on the supposed grievance's which the public liave with referenc.e to ccutaln 
paper )nills in India. That consideration, to my mind, therefore, seems 
entirely irrc’h'vant to the issue we arc now faced with. With regard to tlie 

attitude of pa])er mills in India about the conditions mentioned by the 

Fiscal Commission regarding Indianization and other jnatters, I shall revert 
later on. I will only say one Avord to those who would advocate -i 
gradual ('d scale' of duty on w'ood pulp or w^ould reduce the duty on wood 
f»iilp. The Tariff Board have found that, on the present cost of ])rodur- 
tion of paper and the selling price of imported papc'r, a duty of Bs. 12‘> 

per ton w ould be sufficient to protect llu' pa})er industry in India, but i 

a matter of fact it asks us to continue the protection of one anna p^r 
pound, W'hi(*li really comes to Bs. 140 per ton, and this extra duty is n - 
commended by the Tariff Board as an off-si't to tbe handicap that llu' 
paper mills w’ill suffer from as a result of the imposition of the Bs. 45 duty 
on imported wood pulp. Therefore the effect of the duty on imported 
wood pulp has been sufficiently taken into consideration by the Tarifi’ 
Board in deciding the duty that is to be imposed on imported paper, and 
I would strongly recommend that this House ought to accept the findim:s 
of the Tariff Board on that matter. It has been brought io my notice tluit 
the duty on wood pulp which has been recommended by the Tariff Board -d 
Es. 45 per ton, will really be Bs. 56-4-0 per ton. because there would 1’^ 
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the surcharge of 25 per cent, according to the Jndiun Finance Act. 

To this, the answer is very simple. The Tariff Board recommended 
one anna per pound, or Bs. 140 per ton, on imported f)nper and 
the surcharge which applies to wood pulp equally applies to the 
fluty on imported paper and while the surcharge on wood pulp 
is tls. 11-4-0 per pound, the surcharge on the paper duty is Es. 37J per 
ton. Therefore, whatever disadvantage might accrue to tHe paper industry 
US a result of the imposition of the surcharge has been more than made 
good by the imposition of a corresponding surcharge on the duty on })aper, 
and for these reasons I do not think any case has been made out for re- 
ducing the duty on wood pulp. Now at this stage I would like to say only 
a few words with regard to the question of Indianization and other niatters 
recorgniended by the Fiscal Commission and about which the Select Com- 
mittee has made a remark in paragraph 2 of its Eeport. I am entirely at one 
with the Honourable the Commerce Member that when you levy a protec- 
tive duty on any material, you cannot make any distinction between one 
firm and anotlnu" carrying on business in the country. A protecting duty 
must c(‘rtainly be beneficial to everyone that carries on business, irrespec- 
tive of wind her a ])ersfm or firm carries out the conditions that we have 
in vii*w or not. The Select Committee was fully alive to this aspect of 
rile question. They have not recommended that any handicap ought to be 
imposed on existing finns wbic*h do not satisfy these conditions. I think 
this House has got the right to expect from Government that, in extending 
iheir ])atronage or in giving speeific concessions to any particular industry, 
tliev should insist that these conditions ought to be satisfied by thi‘ finns 
i Miieerned. I do not think that a demand of this nature can reasonably 
i*f‘ resisted by a com])any carrying on business in India. Whether a com- 
pany is managed by Indians or by Europeans, we do not now seek to make 
anv discriminatory laws against them. I am absolutely clear in my mind 
a.i that point. But if any company <‘xpcets the patronage of tlm Covorn- 
ment. if a company oxpofds certain concessions to be given to it for 
(■allying on that business, then certainly that company has no right to 
gruml>](' if the Government turn round and say. “Well, gentlemtm, you 
njust satisfy these conditions if you want our patronage and that is all 
that tin* Select Coiiiinittee has recommended. I do liopt' tliat the Gov(‘rn- 
niini, in granting any concessions to the paper industry, or in extt'nding 
ihfir jiatronage to any paper mill, will insist upon the ol)s(!rvanee of these 
c onditions by these industrit's. Sir, at this stage I do not think it necessary 
nie to go into greater detail, and I support the motion for consideration. 
Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Soulh Arcoi ruw ('hinglepuL : Non- 
Mu Immrnadan Eural) : Sir, after the very closely reasoned and able speech 
"1 niy Honourable friend, Mr. Clieity, it is necessary for me to explain why 
1 stand here to support the Bill as it stands. Sir, the issue raised by my 
Honourable friend, the Leader fd' the House, in his minute of dissent as 
■o Indianization is so important and vital that I should not allow his 
-Mp arks, to go unehalhmged on this side of the House. Sir, mv Tlonour- 
■*Mo friend, the .r)(.qmtv President, has already agnaal with the Loader of 
‘^he House that it is difficult to discriminate in inqiosing a protective tariff 
between firm and firm and individual and individual. 1 think tliat is 
luiiversally recognized, and I do not see also how you are going to make 
‘I distinction in that respect between existing firms and incoming firms, 
unless you introduce conditions as to registration in the Coinpanies Act 
perhaps. I do not see how you arc going to impose a discrimination 
between new firms that are coming into existence and old firms m respect 
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of tariff duties. Mj lloiiourabJe friend, the Leader of the House, recog- 
nizes that it would ha just to impose such restrictions both as to owner- 
ship, as to directorate aiul also the training of apprenticeships in the case 
of new firms unrestu-vtall v ; that i.vS how 1 understood him. And he has 
also as an individual told us that he agrees with the principle underlying 
the recommendations of the Indian members of the Committee. There- 
fore, I tala' it tliat ho has no quan-ol with the principle. I do not believe 
lliat the Honourable Member can have a different conscience as a Member 
of the Covenmient and as an individual. IF the principle is sound, there 
must be some wav of finding out methods bv whicli you can enforce it. 
It is all v('rv well for my Honourable friend Mr. Morgan ai?d his 
companions If) giv(^ u& the assuran(*e that they are fully alive to the feel- 
ings and sentiments of this side of the House. But, at the same time, 
human nature being wliat it is, and knowing by past experience what 
progress has been achieved in this direction by my Honourable friends 
and their predecessors and is likely to be achieved by their successors, it 
is hut riglit that there should be some moral sanction to enforce the 
ac(icptance of the principles to which we have all agreed, because I do 
not think that any human institution can tlirivc, whether it is a Govern- 
ment or otherwise, without some sanction behind it. Tliere must bo some 
way of enforcing the observance of principles on whicli wo are agreed. 
How are we going to do it is the question? My Hcmourable friends, the 
Members who have written their note of dissent, have not suggested any 
effective uudhod of enforcing their principh*. Tlie only thing which I 
find they have given notice of in order to enforce tlioir wishes is reducing 
the period for which protection should be afforded. Tluit is tlio only 
notice of amendment that I have seen on the? paper. They say that it is 
an indirect method of getting their objects attauiod. But T doubt. Sir, 
whether it is an efficacious method of getting what you want done. Tt 
will destroy the. very object you have in mind. Tf you really want to 
give protection to the industry — apparently my Honourable friends are 
agreed upon giving this industry protection — then let us do it whole- 
heartedly and not in a half-hearted way. Let us do it effectively sj that 
the object we linvc in mind of establishing the .industry may be attained. 
But if you ask them to come to \ou year after year, or once in two \cars 
or once in throe years, you do not encourage them to do what they should 
do. They liavc io invest capital ; they have to take risks. Therefore, by 
all moans, I am agreed that we should give them a long period within 
which thev should make the experiment and make the busmess a real 
success. Therefore, T am not in agreement with my Honourable friends 
that the iiroposal which they make for shortening the period wid be a 
sound policy to pursue for this House. But how else arc wc to do it? 
We cannot make a distinction in the tariff. Tf ’t was the case of bounties, 
you could withhold bounties if firms and individuals did not obs.orve the 
tests which you might a])ply. But this is not the ease of bounties. 
This is the case where we are trying to impose a tariff wall, as it wore. 
Now, therefore, the only way in which we ean do it is by asking the 
Government to stick to ihe poliev wl.ich IVlr. rbafterjoo accepted before 
the r.iscal Commission. T do not sec what reason there is for the Gov- 
ernment not to accept that policy. Mv Honourable friend, the Leader 
of the House, in his minute of dissent savs that as Government they 
cannot agree the principle that Government orders should not be 
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placed with them if they do not comply with the conditions. I do not 
see why not. Government orders are very large ordei’s to which many 
n company looks forward, and why should they not make it a condition 
that they will not give such orders if the firms or companies do not 
comply with these conditions, the most important of them being the 
training of Indian apprentices. 1 understand from my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Chetty, that the Government orders extend to the limit of nearly 10,000 
tons per annum. It is a very large patronage, and do not the Government 
discriminate in distributing their patronage in other matters? Is not the 
Honourable the Home Member aware of the distinction they make in 
distributing advertisements to newspapers? Are not Congress papers 
banned from getting advertisements? Similarly, if you can get the paper 
tdsowltljre — I do not mean to say that you should pay extravagant prices 
for it elsewhere — of a siimilar quality for nearly the equal cinoimt, 
certainly you should place the orders with those firms and persons who 
can comply with the conditions as to Indianization. 

Mr, B. Das: But that applies to Sir Joseph Bliore's Department. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariai : Whoever it is, I am appealing to 
ihe Government of India. I do not see any practical difficulties. My 
Honourable friend agrees with the principle individually. Why should he 
not agree witli it ns a Member of Government? I ask in all conscience 
what is the difficulty w’hicli lies in his way in accepting it as pai*t of the 
(Tovernraent policy? The Government policy should be to encourage in- 
digenous industrj’. It is after all the industry which wants protection at 
the hands of the Government. No doubt the Government are giving it 
[irofection in this case in the shape of tariff legislation, but there are 
certain matters in which the Government can also help. For instance, 
apart from placing orders, there are also, I am sure, such firms which re- 
quire concessions in dealing with Government forests, in getting bamboos 
.and otlier materials which they may require. Why should not Government 
impose restrictive conditions? Government can very wel! ask them that 
they should show improvement by actually training Indian apprentices, 
giving them equal chances of employment and so on. I do not mean to 
say that you should be unjust to the existing incumbents, but ]ust as we 
are forcing the hands of Government in the matter of Indianization, why 
should you not force the hands of these firms who thrive on Indian soil, 
who thrive on Indian products and who thrive with Indian help? Therefore, 
I say that there is no injustice whatever in enforcing these conditions in 
Hioso matters. The Honourable Member has not explained fully. He* says 
placing of orders are not concessions. They arc concessions in my view, 
hut whether you call them concessions" or not, it is immaterial. I look 
upon them as concessions, to place orders with these people. I am not 
hound to go to a particular firm and get my boots. I can patronise such 
funis as I like. Similarly, Government can patronise such firms as they 
like. Therefore, those are just conditions. My Honourable friend agrees 

an individual that it is a just condition to impose. If he were giving 
urders himself, I am sure he would impose the conditions. He w^oiild go 
to a firm and buy his paper from a firm which satisfied his requirements. 
Similarly, I say the Government, after all, is composed of individuals nnd, 
if individnals share that belief, T do not sec whv ihey should hesitate to 
apply it in practice. 


0 
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[Diwan Bahadur T. Eaiigachariar.] 

Sir, the matter is far too important. As 1 said yesterday, we are want- 
ing in education and wo are wanting in opportunities for training. I am 
not so much concerned with Indianizing the capital or 
with Jnditmizing the directorate. That will amount to conliscatiou 
of pi‘ 0 ])Lrly in the case of existing firms. But in the ease 
of the iutiii’o firms, by all means we can insist upon those conditions. I am 
not for (.*<^>nii seating anybody’s jjroperty. By all means let them enjoy the 
proj)eity wliicli they have earned with their efforts. But in the matter of 
the (raining of Indian apprentices, the art of making paper and the art 
of sale in various other matters we should insist upon it. Mere expression 
of opinion on tlie part of the individnail Members will not do. Mr. ]\|organ 
is here to-day, but tomorrow he may not be here. My Honourable friends 
who form the European Group change almost every six months. Therefore 
there is no objecti in this lip sympathy which we do not care for. We must 
have sorrje sanction behind it. T arn sure the Government of India 
recognise that there should bo a sanction to enforce these conditions, and 
T hope and trust tliat they will not stand on any technical grounds. Cer- 
tainly, they must declare it as their definite policy that they will not en- 
courage firms wiio do not subscribe to these conditions in practice. If 
they do so openly, T am sure the firms will fall in. If the firms are inclined 
io do so, tliis^' will be an inducement offered by Government to make them 
observe (hose conditions. With these words I support the Bill as it is 
and I (earnestly implore the Government that they will reconsider the 
question of tlieir policy in this respect. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra:The House is committed to the principle of affording 
protection to the bamboo -paper industry and not merely the paper industry. 
We arc to see (hat this industry is protected and it is the main concern 
of Indians to see that it does flourish, and at the same time we are to 
st*(» that our main purpose is not overlooked in the hurry of the thing. 
Ki’oui our j)asl experience, we have found that, these English manufacturers 
of paper have not treated us well We gave them seven years’ protection.: 
Now there is a suggestion by some members of the Select Committee that 
the period should not be so long again. It is not that we are against giving 
long term protection, but we want to see that the industry has the potential- 
ity to make its own progress. But to have a control on these people, we 
want the period of future protection to be shortened. The manufacturers 
of pa])er have not come to us with clean hands. What hcis happened during 
the last seven >’ears? T find that instead of increasing the consumption of 
paper pulp, tliev really utilised a lesser quantity. We find that the manu- 
facturers instead of using an ever-growing quantity of indigenous material 
of bamboo pulp liavc steadily reduced their demand from 25,500 tons in 
1927 to 17,(X)0 tons in 1930. .1 aslc my friends who are against reduction 
of the period for protection to note the fact that wo are dealing with people 
whom we found in the past did not heed the main purpose of the Bill. 
On principle we agree that this industry requires protection for a long 
period, but 've find that, unless there is some check, the paper manu- 
facturers will act in the same way as they did in the past. As a matter 
of fact they will frustrate the verjr purpose of encouraging the bamboo 
pulp industry in India. That is the main reason why we wanted that the 
period ot further protection should not be seven years but a lesser period. 
We are quite agreeable that the principle might be laid down^ and if 
necessary it may be incorporated in the Act itself, that protection will ho 
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given for seven years or more or even for a further period, but the question 
will have to be brought before the House at short intervals, so that we 
may judge that the paper manufacturers are conforming to tlie general 
principle of this Bill, namely, the furtherance of the bamboo paper pulp 
industry and not only of the paper induslrx alone. Tn this connectitn we 
should not forget tlie interest of the consuming public. Large quantities 
of paper are still imported and it is not really a question of favoun from the 
Government alone. It is the public who are s[)ending large sums of money 
every year by paying higher prices. They can claim that they are not to 
come and beg before the Government for favours but ask the Government 
to make clear conditions with the paper mraniifactiirers before they extend 
their patronage. It is the ordinary consumer who| is pacing all this money 
in the shape of additional taxation. The Indian manufacturing firms are 
producing 40,000 tons, but even now we are importing from outside mon^ 
than 100,000 tons. As a matter of fact that was the reason why such 
an important body as the Indian Journalists Association, at their meeting 
passed the following Eesolution: 

“Whereas, the Paper Mills of India have failed to take advantage of the Protective 
Tariff to Indianiso their controlling and supervising staff and to increase the use of 
indigenou.s raw material in tho manufacture of paper instead of using foreign woor! 
pulp, the import of which is growing year by year, and whereas the customs revenue 
duty on paper has been increased already to 25 per cent., which vva.s considered in 
1925 sufficient for protection of the industry, 
it is resolved — 

That, the Government be requested to withdraw the Bill now Isefore the 
Assembly proposing further extension of Protection ; 

That the members of the Assembly be requested to reject the Bill if it is not 
withdrawn ; 

That if any protection is given, a clause for compulsory Indianisatioii he 
duced in the Bill; 

That the duty on the imported wood pulp being fixed in the Bill at Bs. 45 
per ion is inadequate .and this should be raised to Ks. 70. 

It i."*: further resolved that a change in the quality of the Newsprint increaung 
the wood pulp contents from 65 per cent, to 75 per cent, contrary to the 
findiiigs of the Tariff Board for the purpose assessing protective duty 
will have the effect of lowering the quality of the Newsprint papei-.^ to 
the great detriment of the Newsi>aper business. “ 

I do not say that I fully accept the views of the Association but what f 
should like to impress on the House is that they, as a public body, also 
feel that the advantage due to this duty is not being used for the benefit 
of India. .We all agree on the general principle that if ultimately there 
is a chance of India getting paper chetip, we shall have for the time being 
to pay more, but it must be proved, and I should like to hear from tin* 
Government Member or the representative of the manufacturing firm, that 
this paper pulp industry has reached a stage when it is no longer in the 
experimental stage. As a matter of fact my Honourable friend Mr. Chctt>' 
said that it had passed that stage, while Mr. Bangachariar said that it was 
still in the experimental stage. I should like to know for certain whellicr 
bamboo as a material for paper pulp is still in the experimental stage or 
whether it has reached the stage now that it will only require protection 
for a few years so that it may prosper andi ultimately India may get, with 
the help of bamboo pulp as material paper afc a cheaper price. If that- is 
proved there will be no opposition from this side of the House, though the 
owners of the paper industry — the present paper manufacturers — are 80> 

c2 
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[Mr. S. C. Mitra.] 

or 86 per cent. Europeans. That is not our quarrel. If we are once con- 
vinced that there is a chance for India getting paper at a cheaper rate, we 
will certainly support the Bill, but our purpose is to make it quite clear 
that by putting a shorter period for protection we do not mean that the 
paper industry might not require protection for a long period, nay, we 
are prepared to say in the Bill itself that we shall agree to any reasonable 
period which the papei industry may deserve. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: I should read to the House the 
passage from the Report of the Tariff Board ; 

**It may reasonaUly bo expected that paper made from bamboo will eventually be 
able to dispense with protection.’* 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: 1 should like to have that assurance that the industry 
has passed the experimental stage and within a small number of years we 
will get paper cheap. If we get that assurance we are for this Bill. As 
regards other matters, I should like to say a few words. As regards news- 
print, it was pointed out that Government have accepted in principle that 
material for newspapers should be provided cheap and yet in the Bill provi- 
sion has been made to alter the percentage of mechanical wood pulp from 
' 65 per cent, to 70 per cent, in the printing papers to exclude them from 
the higher rate of duty. In the Select Committee it was suggested on 
behalf of Government that they did not intend to make any change but 
that it was only for administrative advantage in the collection of custom 
duty that a small change had been made. Wc should like to bo assured 
in this House that really it will not affect further the newsprint which was 
liable to a lower scale of duty hitherto. That is all I have to say at this 
stage of the Bill. 

Sir Edgar Wood (Madras : European) : Sir, I rise not to try and give 

j Mr. Mitra the assurance that he a»ks for, because personally 

L am not sufficiently acquainted with the paper mill industry 
to give any assurance of any sort. What I wished to speak about mostly 
was thii^ question of Indianisation which my Honourable friend Diw'an 
Bahadur Rangachariar and others have spoken about. Personally I 
think there is a good deal of unnecessary agitation in people’s minds 
about the question of Indianisation, because actually so far as my own 
observations go, Indianisation is proceeding very rapidly indeed. One 
has only to instance the Imperial Bank of India .... 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): What is 
lihe percentage there? 

Sir Edgar Wood: I have not got the percentages here but I am quite 
^ure that figun^s^ shewing the percentages of the Indianisation in the 
Imperial Bank when presented to my Honourable friend would cause him 
vei^ considerable astonishment. My own policy hag always been to 
Indianise, as far as possible, not only from sentimental reasons, though 
naturally those must count, but in the general interests of industrial con- 
cerns. Those, who have gone in for a policy of Indianisation, have un- 
tdoubtedly Emeceeded beyond those who have remained more conservative. 
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There is that link between the East and the West which is invaluable in 
commesree and industry, and there is continuity and many other valuable 
assets which one acquires by bringing Indians into closer contact with 
the management. I say that Indianisation must come automatically in 
all departments of commerce and industry and that it is not necessary to 
force it; and that attempts to force rapid Indianisation are I think likely 
to do harm. I do not think it is a matter in whicih you can use force, aa 
is proposed by some Honourable Members who have dissented in the 
matter of this Bill. My own experience for more tlian bO years in India 
has shown that there are very great difficulties attendant on Indianisation. 
For instance, as the Diwan Bahadur mentioned, this question of 
apprenticeship. One has to go very wide afield to find the right people. 
They are not always at hand, and then there is the attitude of the fathers 
of those young boys. Some of them are extraordinarily astonished when 
they find that the openings in commerce and industry arc not nearly so 
attractive as they had imagined, and when one recounts to them the 
training whicli the average European has to go through, that he is not 
usually considered to bo suited for a res^ponsible billot until ho has had 
about ten years’ experience, during a long part of which time ho has to 
be suppoi*ted by his parents; and when they find that at the end of ten 
years their sons will probably not be quite at the top of affair&i and that 
a European docs not expect to get to the top in less than 25 years, and 
then possibly only one in a hundred goes to the top, it is sometimes 
ratlier difficult to persuade people to throw in their lot w'itb the commer- 
cial man. It is a very long road to riches, and in reality I think the 
money 'in industry, as the Diwan Bahadur said yesterday, goes rather to 
the country than to the individual. Tlie Fiscal Commission stressed 
that point when they said that the objects to be followed should be to 
ensure that the benefits accnie primarily to the country, and I think my 
Honourable friends are a little inclined to think that the individual is the 
person Avho is tol bo benefited and that unless all the individuals are 
Indians, the country is not being benefited, whereas exactly the opposite 
may be the case. In my opinion it is not the individual that we should 
look after, it is the size of the industry which wo are aiming to introduce. 

Then on this question of protective tariffs, I only want to speak about 
the existing concerns, because the question of new concernsi does not 
arise today. And what I wish to do is to express a certain amount of 
surprise at the ethics of the Tariff Board, as disclosed in their recommend- 
ations! and of those Honourable Members who signed the dissenting 
minute. It seems to me that really the Tariff Board and those Honour- 
able Members have a quite immoral outlook. And I think Diwan Baha- 
dur ilangachariar showed that he too must be joined to that band since I 
have a note here that he said that you must enforce Indianisation. The 
recommendation, as I ^ee it, is that by the operation of a protective duty, 
the Legislature should have the right to take away rights already existing, 
because that is undoubtedly what it amounts to. It is not possible to 
grant protection by tariff&i to one concern and not to another, though 
that would mean in effect expropriation; but what must happen in practice 
I think is that the Government would s^iy, “Unless you comply with 
certain stipulations that we make, your licence will be taken away". 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Do 
they have to take out a licence? 
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Sir Edgar Wood: Thev will have to take out a licence, I take it, to 
trade under a prcitectivo Act. Then they will not be entitled to carry on 
their buMness unless they comply with the regulations*. Cxovernment 
cfinnot withhold protection and therefore they will withhold the licence. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Is that the Honourable Member’s suggestion? 

Sir Edgar Wood: That is my reading of what must happen. And I ' 
ask, in iljat case what about the fundamental rightf# of the individual? I 
Min talking t)i' concerns in existence. It would simply be expropriation 
j>ur(; and sinij)l(‘,. It does not affect only the individual, it affects all his 
dependants; and it seems to me a most immoral ]3olicy to follow; and 
the worst of it in this cayc^ is that it would) be aimed so far as one can see at 
'a (‘oniinunity carrying on its hitherto quite lawful occupations. I tliink 
Honourable AIeud)(‘rs wlio hold that view should be perfectly honest with 
themselves and say instead “There is a community whose interests we 
wish to share; lei us (expropriate -them if wc cannot share”. And they 
should bring in “an Act to expropriate attractive c'ommereial undertak- 
ings”! I thinlv tliat is what this suggestion amounts to. I cannot think 
that wlien it iw examined carefully in that light, the policy will be such as 
really to commend itself to anybody in this House, because I am perfectly 
convinced that our friends are very fair-minded people. 

I ajii all f(^r Indianisation, but I am not for Indianisation by force, 
'(\'hich is what this suggeMion is . . . 

Mr. B. Das: You arc for protection by force, T hope? 

Sir Edgar Wood: Mr. Das enlarged on this question of Indian directiDTS^ 
^Jliiit must come; it is coming very fa»t; we want Indian directors; we 
want the right type of Indian directors to help us ; we must have them, in 
my opinion; but what can be the moral sanction for forcing an existing 
board to reconstruct just because a tariff imposed ? That is what the 
suggestion is; there is no suggestion that Indian directors are required 
to acquire a largo share-holding; they should just be put in part posses- 
sion. It seems to me rather like going to a race meeting with a wad of 
notes and being told that you ought to hand over part of it so that some 
other man may back liis own fancy on your behalf; it does not seem to 
me to be extraordinarily attractive! But at the same time asi I say 
Indianisation has to come, but we have to remember that care must be 
exercised. The case of the Andhra Paper Mills does not give us a 
great deal of anxiety to utilize Indian directors who are not acquainted 
with the ]uirticular work which is entrusted to them. What I would like to 
ask my friends is this, whether they consider that the Legislature should 
have ti right to h^gislatr few the alteration of directorships and should have 
the right to control (companies — ^v^hich is what it really comes to — ^merely 
because tho^ (dcjcit to put m a protective duty. It is a general principle; 
should a Legislature be able to dictate to a company merely because it 
puts on a prot(x*tive duty? India requires a great deal of money. There 
is a great deal of luom^y in India requiring to be mobilised; but I do 
think that India needs our presence here in industries to help to mobilise 
this money. We ourselves need io Tndianise for our own self -protection, 
and India needs if capital, both Indian and European, is required in 
Indian industry. 1 do not wish to take the further time of the House on 
other aspects of the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Lala Haxi Ra] Swarup (United Provinces : Landholders) : Sir, the last 
speech from the Honourable Member from the European Group has iiuulo 
my task much easier. He said that he sympathised with our claim for 
Indianisation, but he added that the Tariff Board wants it to bo done by 
force. I will just invite the attention of this House to tlie first few lines 
of para. 107. This is what they say; 

“On a review of the facts stated in the foregoing paragi’n])hs, we find that of 
nil the three companies in Bengal, the least satisfactory record in that respoot is that, 
of tli^ Bengal Paper Mill Company. This company has been in existence now for 
over 40 years and during this long period they appear lo have, made no progress 
whatsoever in associating Indians with the Directorate and superior estalilishnicnt.'’ 

It was based, on this indifference for the last 40 or oO years tliat this 
Company took no steps to advance in the direction of the superior inanage- 
inoiit and directorate ; they came to tlie deliberate conclusion that when 
the Govermnent grants them any concessions in matters of leasing of 
forests or purchase of paper from these companies, they should expect 
these companies to carry out the recommendations of the Tariff Board in 
this regard. Thisi side of the House never wants to expropriate any 
rights from the existing companies, but when you are going to get a 
benefit of over 2 crorcs during tlio period of protection, it is but lair and 
just that this side of the House should tixpect from the Govermnent, as 
also from those companies, an assurance that they will train Indian 
apprentices and also Indianise the superior services and also put a larger 
number of directors on the directorate. My friend Diwan Bahadur 
Uangachariar said that we did not make any constructive proposal to secure 
this end. We did not think it necessary to do so, because in the Report of 
tlie Select Committee in para. 2, we have invited the attention of the Gov- 
rmnicnt to the recommendations of the Tariff Board contained in para. 108, 
where they say that in cas(i of purcliase of paper and grant of concessions tbe 
Government should enforce these conditions. It is speeches such as those 
made by my friend, Sir Edgar Wood, and the refusal on the part of Govorn- 
ment to incorporate our desire in the statute, that lias compelled us to 
append this minute of dissent. The further consideration that led us to 
append our minute of dissent was that when these com])aniGs get so much 
advantage from protection, it is up to them to use Indian material in large 
quantities. From facts it appears that things have happened quite the 
other way. As my friend, Mr. Mitra, said, the total quantity of Indian 
material used has been reduced from' 25,000 to 17,000 tons and the use 
of imported wood pulp has also considerably increased. Even in the ease 
of the India Pulp and Paper Company, which was the original protagonist 
of this idea at the time of the last Report, the turn out of hand-made paper 
hns gone down from 1,943 to 1,876 tons. If the Govenimont accept the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board, as embodied in paragraph 108 of the 
Report, and the European Members also have no objection to its being 
incorporated in the Bill, I do not think we need presig for the reduction of 
the period. The Legislature can only have power when they give a smaller 
period in order to review the whole position and see how far the various 
companies engaged in paper making have behaved and carried out the 
instructions of the Legislature. So, Sir, unless some definite as^surance 
is forthcoming from the Govermnent as also from the European Members, 
We should press for the reduction of the number of years. 
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Dr. r. X* DeSouza (Nominated: Non-Official): Sir, before this House 
decides to vote tor tiiis measure, I think we ought to bo satisfied first 
that the use of indigenous material for the manufacture of paper on a 
more extensive scale than has been done in the past is assured, and 
secoiidlN’, that Indian 2 )articipation in the management of the superior 
branches of the industry is also equally assured. I regret to say, after 
a careful study of the Tariff Board’s Report as well as of the voluminous 
literature iJiat has been supplied to me from the press as well as through 
the ])osl office, tliat on neither of these points is the assurance quite 
satisfactory. Turning to the first point, it appears, ISir, that while during 
the last i)\ years during which the protection has been in force, the total 
amount of duty that has been collected is something in the neighbourhood 
of 2 crorcs of rupees, the amount spent by the several mills in additions 
and iinproveuients cKunos to something like 47 lakhs, and out of this 
amount, the actual sum spent in connection with the installation of bamboo 
pulp macliinery for crushing bamboo is only 13 lakhs during the last 0.^ 
years, and the Tariff Board states that there is an intention to spend 3^ 
lakhs nioiv. on bamboo pulp emshing installation in the near future. So 
that, Sir, while the duty of about 2 crores has been levied from the 
public, the various companies have spent 13 lakhs in all and they intend 
to spend another 3^ laklis in the near future, on installations connected 
with crushing bamboo. So that what it comes to is this, that so far as 
tiu' (‘TMpioynieiit of indigenous materials is concerned, it has been a case 
of groat cry and little wool. 


Turning next to the production side, it appears from the figures given 
in the Tariff Board’s Report that between tlic year 1924 and the year 
1930, while the amount of bamboo pulp used in 1924 was 2,000 tons and 
in the year 1930 was 3,700 tons, the amounts of wood pulp used during 
those years were correspondingly 7,976 tons and 17,529 tons. So that 
it looks as if the paper mills have been taking advantage of this protec- 
tion, not for the purpose of extending the use of indigenous material, 
but for filling up the 2 )Oeketa of their shareholders. 1 venture to think 
that, instead of calling the Act of 1925 the Bamboo Pulp Protection Act, 
it should he called the “Shareholders’ Pockets Protection Act”. What 
are ihe probabilities of the more extended use of bamboo pulp in view 
of the recommendations made by the Tariff Board? As an incentive to 
the use ol bamboo pulp, the Tariff Board recommends that a protective 
duty of Rs. 45 per ton should be levied on wood pulp, and the Tainff 
Board says that witli this extra duty on the wood pulp, considering that 
already the bamboo pulp crushing industry is put on a sound basis, a far 
more extensive use of bamboo pulp is indicated. I venture to say when 
they mak(' this prophecy, they seem to me to put their telescope to the 
blind eye. What do we find from the figures as stated in the Report of 
the Tariff Board? Tt appears that the works cost of bamboo pulp in 
the factory is Rs. 186 j^or ton, while wood pulp delivered at the mill at 
present costs Rs. 140 per ton. So -that there is just a difference of Rs. 40 
per ton between the price of w^ood pulp and the price of bamboo 2^^^P- 
The Tariff Board thinks that if this difference is equalised and Rs. 40 is 
levied as duty on w^ood pulp, wood pulp would not be used and bamboo 
pulp would be exclusively employed. I venture to submit that this 
calGiihation docs not seem to me to bo correct. In the first place, it does 
not lake account of the 25 2 ^ 6 r cent, surcharge on paper which has been 
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imposed by the Emergency Einance Act; and secondly, it does not take 
account of this fact that, while the price of wood pulp with the duty 
ariioiints to Bs. 186, yet the experiment of installing fresh bamboo pulp 
crushing niachinery is so great and the risks attendant upon it so consi- 
derable that any business man would prefer to use wood pulp in spite of 
this duty rather than use bamboo pulp at the same price. That 1 think 
is what an ordinary business man who has a keen eye on business, on 
^ if. (1. and not on patriotic or other considerations, would do, and nobody 
would l)lame him for doing so. 1 therefore think that the proposal of 
the Tariff Board to levy an extra duty of lls. 45 alone on wood pulp- 
would not bo siithciont to discourage the use of wood pulp and encourage 
the use of bamboo pulp. I would feel inclined to suggest that the duty 
on \v*ood pulp should be raised, were it not for the fact that such a rise 
in the duty would greatly add to the price of paper. And I feel that 
this is not the time for adding to the price of paper, or printed matter, 
or any literature of any kind. Sir, we are now on the eve of great demo- 
cratic changes. The Prime Afinister has held out the hope of adult 
suffrage for India. Tlie Ijothiaii Committee are working for a ten per 
ceiii. fi*an(*liise and we are all aware that the electorate in India is grossly 
illiterate. (A/r. B. ; “Question.”) I maintain that the electorate in 
India is more or less illittaate and it is necessary that vve make a begin- 
ning to etlucate our future masters. Can wo honestly say that we are 
un the right way to educate our future masters, by raising the price of 
paper, printed iiiatter, or newspaper literature'^ I think not. But with 
all these inconveniences, owing to the weighty words that liave fallen 
from my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur T. Bangaeluiriar. I am 
pri'pared to vote for a measure extending protection to paper provided the 
st‘C()nfl desideratum wliicdi 1 have indicated is strictly satisfied, that is 
to say, Indian participation in the management of the superior branches 
of the industry is secured. My Honourable friend, Sir Edgar Wcjod, 
in a very weighty speech said that this was not the time to bring pressure 
to bear upon the companies, that the Legislature has no right to indicate 
to the companies what directorates they will have, how they will 


Sir Edgar Wood: On a poijit of personal explanation, Sir, T did not 
s:i> that the Legislature had no right to indicate. I said they had no 
right lo demand. That is rather different 1. think. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: Very well. He said that the Legislature had 
no right to demand from the companies what directorates they will 
employ and how they train their apprentices and so on. But I do say 
this, tliat the Legislature grants i)rotcctioii, and when the Legislature 
does so, it has a right to demand on what terms it will grant protection, 
therefore, if the Legislature so wishes it, the Legislature has a right 
fo demand Indianisation. Here there is no (piestion of principle. The 
Ticadcr of the House in his private capacity, though not, I regret to say, 
as Commerce Member, as well as Sir Edgar Wood expressed that it is 
morally indefensible in the present circumstances to exclude Indians from 
fhe maringemcnt of the superior branches of the industry .... 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T think the Honourable Member 
might be a little more careful in the phrases that he attributes to other 
speakers. I do not agree that ho is entitled to paraphrase my speech. 
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Dr. F. X. DeSouza: I legret 1 have forgotten the exact words which 
he used. 1 shall be thankful to him for any correction that he wishes to 
make, but that was the general impression left in my mind. It seems 
to me tliat boih the otheial authorities and^the commercial magnates 
agree in tliinking that it is morally indefensible to exclude Indians from 
the managcnii‘iit of the superior branches of the industry — not merely 
moraiJv indefensible but commercially inadvisable. The question is not 
one of principle. The question is rather one of pace and of method. 
As j-egards pace, wo have only to read the Tleport of the Tariff Board to 
find out lunv slow has been the pace with regard to Tndianisation during 
Ihe last six years during which protection has been in force. I do not 
wish to name any exunpany in particular but Honourable Members who 
have got fbo Tariff Board's Beport with them vvill be able to identify the 
(^ompajiies for Ihomselves and they will find that there has been a 
retrogrades movcTueut with regard to Indianisation in several companies. 
After all in ihis matter there should be no difference between subsidy 
and protectieui. W(‘ fire all thankful to these old companies who were 
])ioiicers in this industry, and it is by their enterprise that they have 
established for themselves a premier position in the paper industry. But 
by this measure of protection certain benefits have been extended to 
fhem to which they were not entitled. This protection has come to them 
like a boon and a blessing, a godsend. Now. it seems to me that in 
fhese eirciirnstances wo should apply to fhem the same* principle as 
lawy(‘rs apply in similar circumstances in a court of justice : 

“ Qui senlit commodum, debet aentirc et 

Which means that when one derives a certain advantage it is only fair 
tliat he should also hear the attendant disadvantages. The directors of 
some of these concerns apparently think that the inclusion of Indians 
among the diroiit orate, the training as apprentices of Indians and their 
employment in the superior staff is a disadvantage. (Seine Honourable 
Mon her 3: “No.") Than if that is not a disadvantage, why don't they em- 
ploy them at onceV Tf they dc not employ them, is it because of the same 
old excuse which we have heard often, viz., they think that Indians are noi 
fit I'oi- management? But the Tariff Board do not believe this excuse. 
They bluntly say the companies do not employ Indians because they have 
no mind to. 'riiey give instances of recalcitrancy on the part of some of 
the eompanies. Hence the necessity of a moral sanction. When, there- 
fore th(' Assembly sanetions, as it is doing now, protection for a certain 
number of years it should take steps to enforce the conditions on which 
alone protection of this kind should be given in this country. The most 
important of ihem is the Tndianisation of the superior branches of the 
industry. A discrimination is. sought to be made between companies 

already in existence and those that may arise in future. What is the 

position? Tho companies already in existence obtain certain advantages 
by this protection to which they were not entitled and the Government 
have every right to insist that they should get a quid pro quo for the 

enjoyment of those rights. It is not as my Honourable friend said an 

expropriation of vested rights. Has a company any vested right to get 
orders from the Government for so many tons of paper? Have they got 
any right to say that they shall exploit a particular forest belonging to 
Government? Have they got any other right of this kind? It is no 
question of expropriation. It is only a question of granting rights to 
ihese conipanies subject to tlicir good behaviour. This Assembly has every 
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to insist on the good behuviour of the companies which are going to 
get protection out of its hands. My Honourable friend, Mr. Arthur Moore, 
when speaking of the privilege which the Honourable the Finance Member 
offered to him to exempt him from the payment of income-tax on foreign 
investments, said he repudiated that privilege because it was unfair 
(liscrimination as between an Indian capitalist and au Fnvopean capitalist. 
A very noble sentiment and a very generous gesture, but I think he could 
jifford to give expression to that noble sentiment, he could afford to make 
iliat generous gesture, because then it was only by an unholy alliance 
with the Jndian capitalist that he was able to wieck the (Uivernment 
iiionsure. Today it is not 0])en to him to make a generous gesture, and 
iherefofe 1 will ask him to discard any privileged position for himself, 
nid thus provide himself with a lever upon which to work so as to press 
against unfair discrimination against himself before the Hound Table 
('(inference. Hc^rc is an opportunity for him. It is for Inbn and his group 
lo say “\Vc shall discard this privilege which the Government seek to 
fdlst on us. We arc an old csiahlishcd company. We have a long estab- 
lished privilege, but in tlic interests of the country we are jueparod to 
discard that privilege and Tndianisc like every other com^^any which enjoys 
javdection*’. That is all T have to sav. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. Presidenl, the Honourable tluj Tjoador of the 
House characterised the S(dcct (Committee as rather peculiar. I (piile agree 
wilh him. It is peculiar not only from the point of view placed before 
the House, namely, that out of 14 members two alone have resisted^, the 
teni])tati()n of writing a few lines in addition to the Select Committee’s 
l-(‘p()i’t. Two alone have resisted that temptation, and those two deserve 
to be named. They are m^ friends Mr. Chetty and Mr. Jadhav. The 
second peculiar point about the Select CommiUcc’s Heport is that, not- 
^\'itbstanding all these minutes of dissent, no amendment has been tabled 
wliicb will carry the proposals into practi(*e, and therefore the discussion 
l)cconies academical so far as this Homuirable House is concerned. I am 
not at all displeased to have an opporiunit\ of taking part in tin’s aca- 
'h Miical discussion, although the only amendment that has been tabled is 
ctMtainly not going to have the effect of carrying out the intentions of those 
llonourable Members who have written inimiies of dissent. There appears 
n) be only one bone of contention. It is where Government are pledged 
3 pm. have the right to impose conditions ujion existing com- 

]>anies when tlie Legislature and Government are agreed upon 
having a protective tariff wall. 


Ihe ijeader of the House has clearly given us the Government s views 
•'Ji the matter in liis minute of dissent. He draws a distinction, and 
lightly perhaps, between existing companies and companies that arc to 
(f'lne into existence in the future. Well, Sir, I am prepared to admit there 
'*' 1 ' practical difficulties in imposing conditions upon (‘xisting ccmipanies, 
'viion there is no bounty but tariff protection, and, of course, I agree with 
•c Honourable the Leader of the House in the difficulties ho has pointed 
’'”1- But the main principle still holds good, the principle that was laid 
f own before this House by the predecessor of my Honourable friend, thii 
^oader of the House, Mr. Chatterjee. He clearly stated that Government 
l^^ y intended to impose conditions upon companies, and he has specifically 
^ 0(11 loned the conditions that Government would impose when the Legis- 
lire IS prepared to have a protective tariff wall. One of those conditions 
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has boon (rallod JiKlianisation in this Housti. I do not know whether that 
is exatdiy the right term. 

Iiidtanisation is demanded by Indians, but, speaking for myself and a 
large number of others, 1 always eouple Indianisation with eliiciency. 
AVhat we demand is not Indianisation in the technical sense of the terni, 
blit opportunities for training Indians to make them efficient so that it will 
pay rum]>anies to emphu’ Indians. (Hear, licar.) Now, that is a long- 
standing demand made by ])ublie opinion in this country. Indians thorn- 
S(‘Ives, wlnni tlaiy run great industrial concerns, have had to employ 
Phiro|>eans. Their only objection to employing Europeans has been that it 
costs more than to employ Indians, and if they could find Indians capable 
of doing tlie. work required, Indians would certainl\^ employ Indians in piv- 
fert‘nc(‘ to Europeans, — not because one is brown and the other is wliite, 
but because brown is cheaper in this country than white. But wc ai\! 
unabl(‘ to do that because wc arc unable always to get suitable Indians to 
fill some of the posts wliich require tcchnieal knowledge, and therefore vvi* 
demand that ev(;rv industrial concern should make it a practice of training 
Indians to take the plaec of Englishmen, if not now and immediately, at 
any rate in the near future; and if every company would conscientiously and 
ungrudgingly carry out that principle, I feel sure that in a very short time 
the English companies themselves would benefit through lower costs by 
Indianising their staff, (hfear, hear.) Sir, if this House desires to enforce 
that, pvindple when it is prepared to give assistance and material assistance 
to nn industry, I do not think that there is anybody in this Honourable 
House who can complain. 

Then again. Sir, with regard to tlie directorate. It is not a question uf 
having 4 or 5 Indians out of 10 or 12 on the directorate; it is a question 
how much Indian capital hero is in the company; that is what we mean 
by directorate. You may not have a single Indian director, but if you have 
75 pc*r (iciit. Indian capital, we get what wo want. And why is it that 
Indians want it? The answer is a simple one, well-known to every Member 
of the*. European (Iroup ; it is that, if out of the taxpayer's money protection 
is giviMi to an industry, then the taxpayer in this country wants to see that 
tile profils of that industry remain in this country; and, however long my 
Honourable friends of the European Group may remain in this country, 
probably for tlie blitter part of their lives, I think they will have to admit 
that the grt'.ilc'r portion of the profits that they make in this country arc 
taken away. {An Honourable Member: “What about losses?'') Yes, 
tlieri' are losses and ])rofits ; you have to leave your losses here. Your aim 
and your obji'ct is to make a profit; if you make a loss, that is an accident, 
(Ijaiigliter.) One trii*s and works for profit, not for loss, but it must bo 
admitted tliat a certain proportion at least of those profits will leave the 
eounliy. Now, tlum, if thcsi? ])rofits are made through tlie assistance of 
monies paid by I he taxpayer of this country, surely this side of the House 
has a riglit to claim that a certain proportion of the capital at least should 
be Indian .uul that it should be ensured that a certain proportion of the 
profits sliould veinaiu in this country. 

Well, Sir, these are principles whicli have been enunciated by yourself 
many yrars ago and wliicli Government have a(*cepted. It is no question of 
discrimination, .nad I would ask the Honourable. House not to mix up the 
question of discrimination with the question of imposing certain conditions 
wlien the House desires and is anxious to protect industries. This is 
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n question of discrimination; all companies will have to abide by these con- 
ditions whether they be managed by Indians or by Europeans, and^ when 
these conditions arc applicable to all, it cannot be called discrimination. 

Mv Honourable friend, Sir Edgar Wood, must be fully aware of the many 
discussions that have already taken place over this vexed question of disori- 
iiiination; and, therefore, since it is still under consideration, I would be 
the last person to touch upon it in this House, but speaking for myself and 
{(sr a large number of Indians, and also I make bold to say for a large 
majority of my Honourable friends in this House, that there is no desire on 
tli(> part of Indians to discriminate against Englishmen because they happen 
to be Englishmen. If conditions are to bo laid down, they should be laid 
down for all, Englishmen and Indians alike. 1 am strongly of opinion, 
Mr. President, that when this Honourable House is prepared to assist an 
industry as handsomely and as liberally as this House is prepared to assist 
the paper industry today, it has every justification and every right to lay 
down conditions applicable to all Indians and Englishmen who may have 
tlic future of this industry in their hands. 

1 fully realise that it m.-iy not be practicable t<) mo\e an amendment to 
this Bill, and it may even with some justification be resented as interfering 
with existing con(*crns. But let it not be forgotten that in a few years' 
time tlicre will be a very different House to the one wc have to-day and 
that House will refuse to give protection unless these conditions are accept- 
ed. These conditions will be applicable to both Indians and Europeans, and 
I do not consider them to be onerous or inequitable. T am confident that 
when it comes to cither losing protection or getting it, the whole of the 
European (Iroup will be prepared to accept those conditions because they 
are conditions which have boon imposed by other countries on more than 
one occasion, and sometimes those countries form part of the British Empire. 
At first, when the Dominions imposed such conditions, they were resented 
nnd opposed, as these conditions wxre, w'hep you, Mr. President, first 
suggested them ye*ars ago. We are now getting more accustomed to them, 
and as time goes on and we are in the same position as every other Dominion 
is, they will not only be not opposed but willingly accepted. Therefore, 
this discussion is an academic one to-day hut it is as w^ell that there should 
h(^ a. free ventilation of ideas, and it also relieves us to a great extent of 
lijc responsibility that w^e all ow^e to our country to see that the taxpayer's 
money that is now' going to be used for the benefit of an industry that may 
happen to be in the hands of a few will in time be of the greatest advantage 
to the country as a whole. If w^e discharge that responsibility faithfully, 
we can conscientiously use the taxpayer's money. But in order conscienti- 
f>usly to discharge that duty, it is also the duty of the House to see that 
<*t rtaiu well-considered conditions are imposed. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further to say except to repeat that there 
HIV very few^ Indians wdio deliberately desire to do any harm to Englishmen 
who have used their energy, their brains and their capital to initiate 
industries, commerce and trade in this country. What I personally desire 

that they should long continue to remain in this country on the same 
t*oiiditions, on the same footing and use the same foundation, as Indians 
have, to build up their industries, and that they should in future claim no 
pviyiloges and no unnecessary assistance. If they will consider themselves 
^^nlians as long as they remain in India, I feel confident, whatever may be 
Jhc atmosphere to-day, that they will be w^elcomed in the future as they 
'^Hve been welcomed in the long past. 
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inadunj : Sir, 1 did nob intend to intervene in this debat-e but I have beeu 
compelled to do so by the provocative speech delivered by the Honourabh 
Sir Kdgai* Wood. 1 vvas wondering whether, hearing him from this 
dislanccr, i liad not incorrectly understood him. Therefore, before rising 
to addrt^.ss sou, Sir, I fortified myself by obtaining an uncorrecied copy 
of the llonoui'able Member’s speech to malie sure that the sentences to 
whicli lie lias given expression were the sentences which the reporter had 
taken down as his. Now, Sir, there are utterances in that speech which 
I would like to recall for the benefit of Members of this House, not 
because tlicy are utterances isolated and, therefore perhaps, of less account, 
but bci.-ause tJiere underlies a sentiment behind those sentences which must 
b(^ conveying uj<»t only the views of the Honourable speaker but of the 
large comm unity of Europeans whom he represents in this House. The 
Honourable speaker said: **l think Honourable Members who hold tliat 
view should be perfectly honest with themselves and say that there is a 
cominunitv whose interests we wish share. Let us expropriate them 
if w(^ cannot share. They should bring in an Act to expropriate the 
attractive commercial undertakings. T think that is what this suggestion 
amounts to”. Now, Sir, what is the suggestion? The suggestion which 
has been imade by Members on this side of the House is a perfectly plain 
and intelligible one. It does not matter whether those industries havi- 
been piloted by Europeans or Indians. But what does matter is that they 
are indigenous industries, nascent industries, which require to bo reared 
u]) by protection. In order to protect these growing industries of the 
country, we want either to raise a tariff wall around them or to give them 
botmties. This Bill, if passed into law, would give them protection of the 
former kind. 

But, while this House is almost unanimously of opinion that we should i 
protect this growing industry in the country — and I am referring to the 
paper inai\ufacturing industry at the present moment — we are also anxinug 
that these indigenous industries must give scope for the display of indigen- 
ous liilcius. Now, is there anybody on this side of the House or on the 
other side of tlu* House that can dispute this elementary fact, that if you 
really wish to develop indigenous industries, it is equally necessary that 
you must train up indigenous youths of this country, so that they may he 
able to man and equip these- industries in the near future? The Honoiu*- 
able Sir Edgar Wood says in another part of his speech, and it seems to 
me to h(‘ astounding, so let me give you his exact words: 

“Thou i.\i this question of protective tariffs, I only want to speak about 
existing coiuicrns, liocanse the question of new concerns does not arise today. An<i 
w'hat 1 wii^li to <io is to expi’es,s a certain amount of surprise at the ethics of th<* 
Tariff Jlojird, as disclosed in' their recommendations and of those Honourabi'? 
Memlieis who signed the di.ssenting minute. It seems to me that really the Tariff 
Board and ihoso Honourable Members have a quite immoral outlook.” 

Mr. B. Das: 1 want to repudiate that suggestion because I signed tlK* 
minute of dissent. 

Mr. K. Aliniad (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Impotent 
outlook, he meant probably. i 

Sir HaiTl Singh Gour: l wish to ask the Honourable Member what 
really he meant by giving expression to this violent language. Does 
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wish to say that the Tariff Board in asking the Government of India to 
extend the protection which they have advocated to the rising industries 
of this country by giving facilities to the youths of this country to be 
trained up in the technical departments of those industries made an 
immoral demand? Or docs lie mean, as he later on seems to have meant, 
that the Europeans who come and go in this country have got some funda- 
mental rights to stay here and make money, and then depart? I have 
board this stated not only in this House but also outside, and as the 
question about fundamental rights is at the present moment engaging the 
attention of another body in another place, let rne once for all prick the 
liubblc of “fundamental rights". Sir, I have before me a reprint of the 
constitutions of al! countries of the civilised world, and the latest constitu- 
(ion of the Irish Free State gives you what is meant by fundamental rights. 
Ill Article TIT of the Irish Free State constitution this is what the British 
rarliament described as the fundamental rights of a self-governing nation. 
It says: 

“Every person without distinction of sex domiciled in the area of the jurisdiction 
of the Irish Free State (Saorstii’t Eireanu) at the time of the coming into operation of 
this constitution, who was born in Irelarni or either of whose parents was born in 
Ireland or who has been ordinarily resident in the area of the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Free State for not less than seven years is a citizen of the Irish Free State 
and shall within the limits of the jjiirisdiction of the Irish Free State enjoy the 
privileges and be subject to the obligations of such citizenship, provided that any 
such person, being a citizen of another state may elect not to accept the citizenshij> 
hereby conferre<] and the conditions governing the future acquisition and termination 
of citizenship to the Irish Free State shall be determined by law.” 

in other words, the Irish Free State constitution lays down that funda- 
mental rights go with the acquisition of citizenship, and citizenship goes 
either with the right of naturalisation or the right of natural citizenship 
arising from birth. Do the Englishmen in this country demand funda- 
mental rights upon a widei^ basis? They do. They say, “We do not wish 
k. be citizens of this country. We do not wish to be naturalised in this 
c'Oimtry, wc wish onl> to reside in this country and acquire the funda- 
inontal rights of a citizen, of its nationals, and when we go, we carry away 
from this country what wc have made here". That is what the Honourable 
Sir Edgar Wood would call fundamental rights. Now, Sir, in the freest 
‘»f free States, the United States of America, when it established its inde- 
pendence, in its one Article, enacted in 1791, described this as the funda- 
Tuental rights of the citizen of the United States of America. It says ; 

“The Congress shall make no 'laws respecting an establishment of religion or pro* 
lii biting the free exercise thereof or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
Pi'Gss or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.’* * 

The bundle of rights to wliicli .any citizen is entitled .... 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bcngnl: European): Does the Honourable Member 
j^uggest that Englishmen resident in this country and enjoying the fran< 
chise are not citizens? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I think the Honourable Member was not listen- 
ing to what I was reading from the constitution of the Irish Free State,. 
The Irish Free State defines a citizen to moan either a person whose 
parent or who himself was born in the Irish Free State, or who by his 
^•eaidence for seven years became naturalised as a citizen of that Statcf 
nnd the constitution of the United States of America gives to the citizen 
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the Union of America only four rights which are called the fundamental 
rights, the right of free speech, the freedom of the Press, the riglil; of free 
association, and the right of free exercise of religion. They have nothing, 
known to the constitutional lawyer in the civilised countries of the world, 
jipproximating to what the Honourable Sir Edgar Wood demands on the 
floor of this House in all seriousness, and evidently with the approval of 
Mr. Arthur Aloore and his colleagues, as fundamental rights. 

; 

Mr. Artlllir Moore: I am only anxious to discover from the Honourable 
Alember — I am not concerned with the Irish Free State or with the United 
States of America — whether tlie Honourable Alcmber suggests that Ahose 
who have the right of vote in this country and the right of sitting in the 
Legislature are not citizens. 

! 

Mr. K. Ahmed: That is another issue. Tliat is not the sn1)jecl matter 
of discussion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Tlie Honourtable Alember, Mr. Arthur Afooro, 
who is a journalist of experience, knows as w’cll as T do, and T have no 
doubt that he must have studied at least the elements of constitutional 
history, and if he has dono so, he will realise for himself that the rights of 
citizenship and the fundamental rights go together, and unless a man 
is a citizen of a State, he has got no permanent fundamental rights, though 
he has the right of protection so long as he lias his allegiance by domicile 
in any particular country. I do not wish to stray into a constitutional 
discussion, but the few w^ds T have spoken, I have done so because there 
is a widespread feeling amongst the European community, which has been 
voiced both in this country and in England, that because they came here 
and resided here as traders, they have acquired in some degree the same 
fundamental rights as the natural born and domiciled subjects of His 
Alajcsty in this country. And it is for that reason that I would like Sir 
Edgar Wood to revise bis notions of what he considers to be the funda- 
mental rights of himself and of his community. 

Sir, the Tariff Hoard and the FiscJil Commission are both agreed upon 
the question we liave before this House, namely, that if you wish to grant 
protection to any industry, that protection must be made conditional upon 
the nght of the Indians to go and learn the technical side of that industry. 
In paragraph 104 of the Indian Tariff Board *s Eeport under discussion 
they point out as the third condition, quoting the Indian Fiscal Commis- 
sion’s reenmmondation, that: 

“Reasonable facilities should be offered for the training of Indian apprentices.’* 

nnd then they added, — a question which Sir Edgar Wood very pointedly 
raised : 

“Ap.art from practical considerations of adniinisitration there can in reality be in> 
distinction in tlus regard between industries receiving assistance in the sliapo oi 
bounties or sul).sidies and those which are protected by means of import duties.” 

It is, therefore, important from the national point of view that in the 
case of every industry which claims protection, this aspect of the case 
should be fully examined. Therefore, when we are levying protective 
duties, we ask Government to treat it as a condition precedent to the 
Gnactmeiil of this measure that the concurrence of this House to the 
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legislative measure which it has sponsored must be understood as depen- 
dant upoij. the companies profiting by the protective duties freely 
admitting Indian apprentices for training in the skilled and technical 
departments of their concerns. That, Sir, is the main question, and my 
friend Sir Edgar Wood says that this would amount to expropriation of 
the companies by force. Now, Sir, I pause for breath when I see here 
Sir Edgar Wood giving vent to such feelings. In one breath 

Sir Edgar Wood: Sir, perhaps the Honourable Member would 
explain in his speech what would happen if a company refused to comply 
with those regulations? Would it be expropriated or would it be allowed 
to continue? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I tliink the answer is a vqry simple one. What 
we are asking the Treasury Benches to make note of, is to make it a 
practice that companies, that do not receive Indian apprentices, shall not 
obtain (Government patronage. Sir, this was settled some ten years ago 
when they established tho Stores Department and brought it under the 
('.ontrol of the Legislative Assembly. Here T have tlu) B('port, for 1920-30, 
the Report of the. Indian Stores Department in London, and one of their 
functions is to sec that Indian apprentices in England receive training 
from firms from which tlie Indian Stores Department there makes 
purchases for the Government of India. 

Sir Edgar Wood: My point was entirely different. If a company 
already existing refused to comply with conditions laid down, will it be 
subjected to expropriation or confiscation? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Mv friend completely misunderstands himself 
.and misunderstands my question. If my friend wishes to retract his 
statement, the proper course for him is to get up and say that he is 
sorry for tho statement and that he never intended to make the state- 
ment to which he has inadvertently been committed. But gradually to 
retrace steps by interjections of this character makes his case worse, and 
I feel that the Honourable Member has really given vent to his real 
thoughts, and now when ho finds himself cornered ho is gradually moving 
out of the situation which he has created for himself. 

Sir Edgar Wood: The Honourable Member does not answer my 
Question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Now, Sir, let me now explain to th(^ TTonoiir- 
fihlc Members the policy of the Government of India during the last ten 
years, and T feel constrained to do so heennse the Honourable the Leader 
of the House has attempted to strike a discordant note in reg.ard to the 
pf>licy which T venture to submit has unquestionably been followed ever 
since the inauguration of the Indian Stores, and English Stores Depart- 
ment. When the Indian .and the English Stores Department was 
inaugurated, if the Honourable the Le.ader of the TTonse will turn io tiu' 
debate, he will find that from the non-official Benehes there was an 
insistent demand that this Stores Depart^ment must bo charged with 
tbe dutv of training un Indians, and fhat whenever any purchases were 
made the condilion should be imposed that the manufacturers should 
receive a certain number of Indian apprentices for training. And is 

B 
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for that reason that you have in the Indian Stores Department a report 
upon the training of Indians by English manufacturers under the aegis 
of the London Stores Department. Every year they have to give an 
account of what assistance they have been able to render to the Indian 
students and apprentices in training them in the technological depart- 
ments of the various firms from whom they make purchases. Honour- 
able Members will find, if they turn to paragraph 14 of this Report, 
pages 6 and 7, that in that Report it is stated that: 

“Manufacturers often regard such applications as being made on behalf of a possible 
compel itor and refuse to grant the desired permission.'' ^ 

The position in England is that the English manufacturers have 
become inereasingly alarmed at the fact that the increasing number of 
Indians who go to England for scientific and technical training may in 
the near future be serious competitors of English manufacturers, and 
therefore there is a reluctance to take Indian students into apprenticeship 
in that country. That fact is noted in the Report of the London Stores 
Dc‘partiuc;nt. If Indians are not welcomed in the English manufacturing 
houses and if my friend over there makes the same condition and says 
that lie will not allow Indian apprentices except when he wishcg to, 
what would become of the underlying policy that India must be indus- 
trialised and that her nationals must bo given suitable training, so that 
within the shortest time possible they may be able to maintain and own 
their own industries? If that is the policy of the Government of India, 
how is to bo enforced at all? We find tliat in England there is a 
growing reluctances against the admission of Indian apprentices, and if tlii’ 
same reluctance is voic(*d by tlie Indian manufacturer, I submit, the posi- 
tion of Indian apprentice's would be a forlorn hope, and it is for IhnI 
reason that wc on tliis side of the House feel a growing anxiety ag to 
what would be tlio future of our boys if this hostile attitude is taken 
up by the European manufac6urers in ibis country and the manufacturers 
in th(3 Ignited Kingdom. 

That brings me to anotlier point; and that point is that I find in tlie 
Honourable Sir George Rainy's note a statement in which he seems, 
siiicakiiig for the Government of India, to go back upon what I have 
always understood to be the acknowledged and undoubted policy of hi>^ 
Government. He says: 

“Tp that paragraph {pnrfi, lOS of the Tariff UoariVs Iteport) tho Board has not 
accurately stated the »*ltled policy of the CJovernment of India as regards the coiuii 
lions which ought to he enforced when a company receives direct financial assistaiu'* 
from the Slate. Tho view taken .by the Government is that while conditions as to in 
corporation and registration in India with rupee capital, tlie appointment of ‘J 
proportion of Indian Directors, and the provision of facilities for the training of 
Indian apprentice.^ can reasonably lie imposed on new companies, it is not right l'3 
impose such conditions on companies already engaged in the industry at the time the 
scheme of assistance is aproved." 

Now, tlic Honourable the Finance Member would join issue not only 
with the Indian Tariff Board but also \/ith the Indian Fiscal Commission's 
Report, whiidi is summarised in paragraph 104, to w'hich the Honourahk' 
the Commerce Member does not refer. If the recommendation of 
Indian Fiscal Commission contained in paragraph 104 is the policy of tlie 
'Oovemment of India, I fail to understand how it is reconcilable with 
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the dissenting note which the Honouruble Sir George Rainy has penned, 
presumably for hig Goverrment. But, whether it is a change of policy 
or reiteration of tho old policy, we on this side of the BLouse wish emphati- 
cally to protest against any discrimination made in fa-vour of the old 
coiupanies; and for the following reasons; Honourable Members will 
realise that when a new company is started, it has not got the same 
facilities for the training of Indian apprentices as an old comi^any. A 
new company might well say, “We have made no profit; we have been 
working only for a very few years and we cannot afford to make experi- 
nieiits and consequently we must apply the best trained and experienced 
liauds so long as we have not got above water”. New companies, 
therefore, have a very justifiable reason for saying that they must pause 
before they employ Indian apprentices for training. But the same thing 
rloes not apply to old established companies. We are giving you ])rotection 
[)(*('auae we want you to get on, but wo do not want that you should 
1 ^ 1 * 1 , on and vve should not got on. Honourable iMeuibors on that skit' 
of the House have often given vent to sentimentalism and said, “Let 
[.bore be partnership between Britain and India”. It is all right in post- 
prandial speeches; but brought down to the practical realities, are you 
'oing to accept the principle of partnership between Britain and India? 
And if you do, what facilities are you going to give to the people of 
India in training them up in the various businesses in which, for want of 
scientific and technical knowledge, they are not able to compete wnth 
.'oreigTicrs from overseas? I submit that is the short question; and put 
in that light, the Honourable Sir Edgar Wood would say, “Oh! We never 
[or one moment denied that Indians have got a moral claim upon ug and 
we are quite prepared to accept apprentices. But wliat we object to is 
.bat apprentices, mctaphoricailly speaking, should bo forced down our 
ibroats”. Well, Sir, the history of tlic Indian companies during the 
last six years has been a history of promises made and promises broken, 
riiov are recorded in the luminous pages of tho Report of the Indian 
Tariff Board, from which my friend. Mr. Hari Raj Swamp, has given a 
I not ation and from which my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, also has told 
»()ii that there is a difficulty felt in taking apprentices in the old cora- 
>Mnios. But whatever may be the fact, the fact remains that during 
bo last six years you have not, b}* your voluntary act, admitted Indians 
o a])prenticcships and there is at any rate one company 

Mr. E. Studd. (Bengal: European): May I ask my Honourable friend 
vlu'tber he is under the impression that there are no ap])renticcs in the 
laper mills at the present moment? Because if he is, lu' is under an 
erroneous impression. 

Mr. B. Das: But they were taken after this House insisted. 

Sir Harl Singh Gour: The Honourable Mr. Studd would do well to 
■^ad paragraph 107 for an answer ; it says : 

“On a review of tho facta ataied in the foregoing paragraph we find that of the 
hree companies in Bengal the least satisfactory record in this re«?p€ct is that of the 
Bengal Paper Mill Company. This company has been in existence now for over forty 
^^'ars and during this long period appear to have made no progress whatsoever in 
^^’fociating Indians with the direction and superior management of the business. “ 

fOpposition cheers.) 
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Hr. E. Stttdd: My .Honourable friend has still not s^swered my 

question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My friend had a complete answer not from me 
but from the Eeport of the Tariff Board; and if my friend suggests that 
he and the companies associated with him and the other European 
managing agents in this country have received Indian apprentices, ! would 
answer and say, “One swallow docs not make a summer”. You may 
have received one or two to comply with the rule; but what we want 
is that it should bo made the practice to receive as many as possible 
and that is what we are complaining of 

Mr. £. Studd: Perhaps it may be of interest to the Hdnourable 

Member to know that the total number is actually fifteen. 

Mr. B. Das: Sin(‘e when? After you received protection. 

Mr. E. Studd: No. 

Mr. B. Das; Docs my Honourable friend say that of the Bengal Paper 
Mill? 

Mr. E. Studd: No; in the three mills. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is another story. (Opposition laughter and 
ch(3‘crs.) Wc arc now bringing before the public pillory companies that have 
habitually and steadfastly refused, during their long career of forty year's, 
to receive Indian apprentices 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am sorry to interrupt my Honour- 
able friend ; hut if he will turn to paragraph 106 oi the Tariff Board Report 
as regards the Bengal Paper Mills, he will find the information that was 
asked for : 

*Tn tbfl Paper Mill Company ihe European Chemist has been disphued 

by an Indian ; but apart from this there are no Indians in the superior management nf 
tho Mill. The Company havo at present 23 men working as apprentices, 7 in the 
Electrical Department, 6 in the paper-making department, 10 in the engineering sliops 
some of whom have served for over eighteen months and are regarded by the Com- 
pany as the best Indian young men they have recruited.*’ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Members have heard that. Lei* 
them also hear this, (Laughter.) Paragraph 107. 

“Wo dosiiv to eiiiph.qsise that unless further progress is made in the near future 
they cannot bo logr.rdcd us fulfilling suUst^uitinlly the c<n»di'tions which underlie d’** 
kind of prolrction. ... It will be seen , — {that irhat the JJouonrablp the. Covnmrr. 

Member read),- - “fliMt it is in the most” important sections of the mills, namely 
papor-rnnkiriir dopai t.mcnt that no progre.ss has so far Ivcon made .” 

(Applause.) 

T make a r/resent of that siatement to tlie Honourable the Commerce 
Member. There is no use of mincinir matters. Let us bo plain. There 
is naturally rolnetance on Tlio part of English manufacturers, a reluclancc 
which they eic not afraid to express, that they would not and do not wi?l^ 
to receive Tndien apurcTiticos, because Indian apprentices w'ould be dana^'^ 
ous coinpetitors, and I ft ar that what is sauce for the English goose i" 
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equally sauco for the Titaghur and Bengal Paper Mill gander. (Laughter.) 
You are afraid that you who have come to make money in this country, 
to shake the proverbial pagoda tree, do not want that somebody else should 
stand underneath it and do likewise. 'Fhat is the position; but I ask you 
to take a statesmanlike view of the near future, not of the distant future, 
that looms large in the horizon. As my friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir has 
pointed out, within a few years if not within a few months, you will be 
faced with a situation in which there would be no compromise. Is it not 
ri^ht, then, for members of your community to take time by the forelock, 
and, while making promises of friendliness and partnership, give earnest 
of their earnestness by saying, “We will welcome as many apprentices as 
the Gov^ment of India are able to place in our factories "because we feel 
that you Indians have as much claim upon us as we have on the people 
of India”. Try to do that, and you will immediately find a complete 
change of atmosphere. I’he Indian people arc famous for their hospitality 
and gratefulness, and if you show a friendly spirit towards the people of 
India, believe me, that will be returned tenfold to you. But the spirit 
in which you liave been acting, the niggardly spirit in which you have 
couched your phrases, when you speak of expro])riatir.)n, of fundamental 
rights and of immoral demand, these are things that will go home to roost. 
The people of India will retaliate and say that your so-called demand of 
fundamental rights is an immoral demand unprecedented in the history 
of any civilized country; (“Hear, hear” from the Nationalist Benches.) the 
pi'^^ple of India will retort, you richly deserve to he expropriated looking to 
1h(‘ policy that you have been pursuing during the last 1.50 years; the people 
of India will retort that you, who have come here as explorers and exploiters, 
can never be vested with citizen rights because you are inherently incapable 
of exercising those rights in that spirit in which a citizc'n should act as a 
iiieinber of the State. Think of that, and. you will bo able to see for 
yourself when you sit in secret conclave 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : On a point of order, the Honourable 
Monibor should address the Chair, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Yes, thi^ 
Honourable Member should address the Chair. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: When they sit in sohunn conclave and reflect 
that mere words of wisdom are of passing interest; narrow-mindedness. and 
selfishness may be worthy of a trader hut are unworthy of a great nation. 
(“Hear, hear” and Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) Sir, it is on 
those grounds that we ask the occupants of the Treasury Benches to take 
note of the serious and united demand wc make that Indian apprentices 
should be placed with all paper manufacturing companies, and that the 
Govi^mment of India should make their assistance by way of patronage 
^f^nditional upon the acceptance by these companies of Indian apprentices 
h)r training. (Loud Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- Mull ammjidfin 
Ruval): Sir, I am grateful to the Chair for giving mo an opportunity to 
spciik on this important question in which the House lias been taking a 
interest. T bog to oppose this Bill, and although 1 am generally in 
huoiii- of protection, particul.arly in a country where infant industries have 

he developed, yet so far as the paper industry is concerned, I am not 
in favour of protection. Before I proceed further, I wish to place before 
i'he House for the consideration of Honourable Members certain facts and 
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figures wiiich will show that, although there may be a temporary advantage 
in giving protection to paper industries, 1 think the results are very doubt- 
ful ; the drawbacks by giving protection are far greater in number than the 
advantages tliat are expected to Jiccruc from the protection. Now, the; 
first point which 1 want to submit for the consideration of European non- 
official Members in a cool manner and not in an excited moment is to 
see how far the protection that has already been given within the last 5 
years has helped the country as a whole. At present, paper is sold here 
at Rs. 0-3-4 per pound, while in Europe we can get better class of paper 
for Rs. 0-2-0 per pound, which means that the paper we get in India is 
about 70 per cent, dearer than the same paper, or perhaps a better- quality 
of ])fi})(T (‘an be obtained in England. Then, Sir, look at the cffiict which 
the paper industry has pr(xlu(*cd upon the publication of books, upon print- 
ing presses, periodicals and vernacular books. 

An Honourable Member: Then why don't you support the Bill? 

Mr. A. Das: That is the result produced in spite of this protection tu 
the pape^r industry. Before protection was given, the number of printiJig 
presses for publishing books w^as 1,553, but during the four years that this 
protection has been in force, their nnmhor has dwindled d(n'm to 1,010. 
Now ItKjk at the periodicals; their number was 736 before these four years, 
and during tlicsc four years when protection has been in force, it has 
dwindled clown to 05; again as far as vernacular books arc concerned, beffirc 
the four years, their number was 4,640. and now during the period of pro- 
tection it has come down to 1,031. Apart from that, Sir, the pricjcs of the 
books wliich arc purchased by the school-going population has gone so high 
that many parents feel that they are a considerable strain on their purses. 

Then, Sir, you will also see that with this state of affairs, it is no wonder 
that many ])ublishing firms prefer to get their books printed in England 
than to print them here. In one word, I would submit that the effect 

4pm protection on paper has been, not that it has afforded pro- 
■ ' tection to the particular industry but it has been a tax on know- 
ie(ige. Tin’s is all the more important when you see how the population 
lias growm in the last ten years. The Census Report would show that 
during the last ten years the population of the country has grown by about 
10 per cent. • it can hold as many as 30 big cities like Calcutta and Bombay. 
With a growing population like that, you can well imagine what will be 
the effect on the retardation of the progress of general knowledge if paper 
is made dearer. That is one point from which 1 would hko Honourable 
Members to judge whether the effect of j)rotcction has been good or bad. 

Another ])oint from which wc may judge this matter is whether the 
bamboo pulp industry has been really benefited. Figures have been giv(‘.n 
by the previous speakers. As compared to 1919, in the year 1930 the 
quantily of indigenous pulp has gone down by 8,000 tons, and the quantity 
of foreign pulp has gone up by 17,000 tons. \^ou will therefore see that 
the result of giving this protection has been that tlie indigenous pulp usoA 
by the Indian mills has gone down, whereas the foreign wood pulp has 
gone up considerably. Another result has been that it has cost the 
public 2 croves of nipecs. As has been pointed out by my Honoural)!® 
friend, Dr. DeSouza, out of these 2 crores, a crore has gone into tho 
pockets of the shareholders in whose name this protection Bill should he 
called, and out of that one crore, only Rs. 14J lakhs have been spent oU 
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developing this bamboo pulp industry. While they make a profit of one 
crore, they spei^d only Us. 14^ lakhs, tnat is one-seventh of their income 
in improving the paper industry. Another thing is that the amount of 
bamboo pulp has been decreasing while the quantity of foreign wood pulp 
goes up, because we find that nearly 75 per cent, of the outturn of the 
various mills use foreign wood pulp, and therefore it is no wonder that the 
(juantity of foreign wood pulp has gone up to about 5 or 6 times what it 
was before this protection was given. 

The next point which I would submit is this. Who has benefited by 
this? Certainly not the population, because they have lost Ils. 2^ crores. 
The shareholders have, with the result that two mills have been paying 
a dividend of 40 and 20 per cent., and a third mill which is not yet a pul)lic 
company — we do not know what the profits of that mill are, but they have 
r(‘diiced their debt to the extent of about 7 or 10 lakhs of rupees. So that 
the real persons who have been benefited are those few people, while the 
(‘oiinlrv has lost Its. 2J erores. 

What IS the effect of this protection on Tndianisation? As a ninnber of 
speeches has already been deliver'd on this inqiovtant subject. I would 
onlv refer to certain pages of the '^fariff Hoard’s lleport. Three points 
iire mentioned there, one, the rupee capital, second, the directorate, and 
tlic third is the taking of Indians. The first two are not so important as 
(lie third one, and I would content myself by asking Ilonournble Members 
(o go through the learned speeches of my TTonourable friends Sir Hari 
Singh Gour and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, The Honourable the Commerce 
Member has drawn a distinction between tlie old companies and the new 
companies. The question whether any new companies would come into 
being in the near future is a very doubtful one. It is extremely doubtful 
whether in the present stage of depression of trade in this coiinfry any 
new company would be formed. 'llicreforo, so far as practical utility is 
conceirned, in spite of the dissentient note of as many as 14 Members in 
the Select Committee, the Government are not prepared to give an assur- 
ance that there w’ould be real Tndianisation. A mere pious wish of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member cannot go far. As far as Tndianisation 
is concerned, there has been very littk* Tndianisation, and there is no 
guarantee that it will be more in the future. From that point of view 
also T submit that this protection is not desirable. 

T do not think that my Honourable friend Mr. Slianinukham Chetty 
Was right when he said that the duty of Ils, 45 pcir ton on imported wood 
pulp would help protection. T submit, if >ou lake facts and iigures, 
cither give sufficient protection, which would encourage the manufacture 
of bamboo pulp, or giv'^ no protccton at all. Tii giving siitficient protec- 
tion, you must take into consideration vrliat is the present cost of wood 
pulp with the proposed duty as compared with bamboo pulp. The present 
c(>«t of W'(K)d ])ulp is about Tls. 140 per ton, and with a duty of 11s. 45 it 
conies to Tls. 185. The present cost of bamboo pulp is 11s. 183. Surely 
no company with any degree of sense w’ould try to nsi*. bamboo pulp in 
those circumstances, "as no business man would try to lose. Tt was with 
that view that T put down an amendment that, in order to give a real 
impetus to the bamboo pulp industry, you must make the duty on wood 
pulp so high that it should not be profitable to the Indian manufacturer 
to manufacture paper out of wood pulp, and that could not he done unleas 
you increase the duty to nearly 75 per cent. There is no doubt on the 
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other side, as pointed out by Dr. DeSouza, that it will make the paper 
more dear, but ihat is a thing which you have to do if you want really 
and effectively to protect the bamboo pulp industry. Otherwise, with tlui 
present mst of wood pulp and a duty of its. 45, it will not pay the Indian 
mills to use in any appreciable quantity bamboo pulp in paper manu- 
facture in preference to wood pulp. That is quite apparent from the fact 
that during the last four or five years the amount of foreign wood pulp 
which they have been using is more than three-fourths of the amount of 
indigenous pulp that they could make. 

Then, it was said that this is an experimental stage. I do not ^ know 
how long the experimental stage is going to last. We have had it for 
about 4 years. They had been experimenting even before the last 4 years, 
and there is no guarantee that in another 4 or 5 years the experimental 
stage would come to an end. 

Again, this fact has also to be borne in mind that, so far as the bamboo 
piilp industry is concerned, it will not help the Jlornbay side at all, be- 
cause we do not have any bamboos which could be used as wood pulp on 
Ihe liombay side. 

Those are all the objections which I wished to raise. Jf you have this 
protection, it will tax education, it will tax publications, and the advant- 
ages compared with the disadvantages arc not sufficient to give this pro- 
tection to p«aper. 

Now the next and the last point to which 1 desire to refer is the recom- 
mendation of Ibo Select Committee to increase the percentage of wood 
fibre from 65 to 70. The Tariff Board's lieport is silent on that point, 
and the members of the Select Committee have said in their note of 
dissent : 


“During Uift cnur.so of our discussion we objected to the raising of {)ercentage of 
meehiinieal n jod pulp in printing paper from 65 U> 75 per cent, of the libre content, 
iis we heliev^ that it might handicap the newspaper industry. We were however, 
assured hy the ( Jovermnent spokesmen that it was being done only for administrative 
convenience and that the newspaper industry will not be affected and there will 1)6 no 
oxtr.i tax <jn it. In view of this assur.ance wre agreed." 


I do not know whore this tissurance is, because those newspapers which 
have to deal with newspaper print iay that if this is increased from 65 
to 70, it would moan that a larger quantity of cheap newspaper will be 
liable to tax, more than what is at present." Then there is this fact also, 
that so far as Bengal is concerned great difficulty is felt by the Customs as 
to how far a certain ]iaper contains a certain percentage of wood pulp. 
That is always a matter of difficulty. In this connection T wish to invite 
the attention of tlu* House to the fact that there arc certain expert firms 
who have devised ivKithods for doing it. One method is known as the 
Spence and Krauss method Then the other is known as Gross and Bevan 
and the third is the microscopic test. So far as all these methods are con- 
cerned, they leave a margin of 10 percent, and therefore this matter shouUl 
be settled eithei by executive authority, or by directions in the Act as to 
how this question is to be detennined, whether a paper contains more or 




loss than 70 per cent, or 45 per cent, because otherwise the Customs authori- 
ties are very much inclined to include all that paper which does not con- 
tain even that quantity of wood pulp as liable to customs duty, and that 
is a legitimate grievance which the persons who publish newspapers are 
entitled to ash the Government to redress. Whether the Bill is passed 
into law or not it certainly should nol» have the effect of increasing the 
cost of newspaper print which is already so high. Otherwise it will 
materially affect the general education and national growth in this country. 
For these reasons I oppose the Bill. 

Mr. B. V. Jadliav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : T am in general agreement with what has been said in this House 
by th» previous speakers about the necessity of securing education in tech- 
nology in industrial concerns for apprentices and thereiorc T need not go 
over the same ground again. What I would point out to this House is 
the attitude of Government all these years. Proteetion has been given 
to the paper industry hv levying a tariff for about seven years, and we 
soe what th(^ results are. It. was said that the bamboo paper pulp was 
going to be encouraged, and we find that, instead of giving encouragement 
to that industry, the. outturn of bamboo pulp has nciually decreased. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 must correct my Honourable 
friend. T think what he means is the total output of indigenous pulp, 
including not only bamboo puly), but also grass. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: BiiU tlie supply of grass is not unlimited. As far 
as the material for paper making is concerned, India will have to depend 
upon bamboo pulp more or less aud therefore it is necessary in the interest 
of the paper industry to encourage the manufacture of bamboo pulp. If 
Government really intended to give encouragement to that industry’, then 
the best course would have been to give a bounty por ton of the bamboo 
pulp made ; but Government never thought of it and they merely contented 
themselves with pious wishes that the industry would be encouraged. 
Government know very^ well that this side of the House is very sentimental 
on the subject of protection as this House is very eager to protect Indian 
industries by consenting to levying protective duties, and Government have 
been all along exploiting this sentiment. Whenever they want more money 
and wisli to raise it by additional taxation, they come forward with a 
scheme for protecting some industry or other, and in this way they secure, 
the consent of this side of the House and they raise the required amount 
of money. But whenever any f)roposal is made to give any bounty or to 
spend money on research and such thing they arc always unwilling, and 
bring forward the excuse that the Finance Member will not support any 
such idea. The paper industry- is a very important industry and this 
country has been beai’ing this heavy burden of taxation with the sole idea 
that the industry should be encouraged and India should not have to 
depend upon the products of other countries for the paper that she uses. T 
am afraid, 8ir, that the hope of making India free in this respect is a 
very distant one, and we do not know how manv crores we shall have to 


pay in taxation in order to see this goal in sight. At present it is not even 
ai sight. T did not think it any good to write a dissenting minute, because 
I myself have been obsessed by the sentiment lhai this paper indiisfrv ought 
be encouraged, and therefore T have not written a minute of dissent or 


asked for anything 
^ was in general 


else because T knew that my friends were doin 
agreement with them. 


it. 


and 
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As regards the contention that has been brought forward in this House 
that the raising of the proportion of mechanical pulp from 65 to 70 will 
act injuriously on the newspapers, I have only to say that I do not sub- 
scribe to that view. It was fully explained by the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member in the Select Committee that a margin of 5 per cent, was 
allowed and therefore the importers of newspaper paper were taking ad- 
vantage of that concession and indenting for paper which contained less than 
65 per cent, of mechanical pulp, and therefore with a larger proportion of 
chemical i)ulp; and in this way they imported free of duty superior kinds 
of paper which competed with the paper manufaclurcd in this country, 
in order to take away this unfair advantage, the proportion of 65 hat been 
raised to 70. So according to the previous plan, 5 per cent will be allowed 
by the Cusloins authorities and there will be no real hardship upon the 
newspapers that arc using cheap paper. They will get their paper with- 
out any duty at all, and therefore in that respect I support the proposal 
that the proportion of 05 should be raised to 70. But T hope the Govern- 
ment will take a lesson from the debate that has been carried on up to 
this time and will see that proper steps are taken to meet the wishes of 
this cK)untry. Sir, India wants to be an industrial counkry, and not merely 
to 1)0 a producer of r.aw materials, and therefore we want to have oin* 
industries encouraged and developed. At the same time we Insist that 
su(*b industries shoidd use indigenous materials as fa* as possible, and 
that our indigenous talent and indigenous capital should be employed for 
the development of these industries. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcuttti Suburbs : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : I am thankful to the Chair for giving me another op- 
portiunity to speak on this subject. Last time when I spoke ou this very 
subject, I quoted a few facts and figures from the papers that were entire- 
ly ()pf)()sed to tlu* proposed protection. To-day I propose to place before the 
House some fresh facts which 1 have collected from the papers w’hich the 
paper manufacturing companies have themselves placed in our hands, and 
will shov^ therefrom that what I said on the last occasion is amply cor- 
roborated on their own showing. I do not dispute, Sir, for a moment the 
immense possibilities in this coimtrv of bambfX) pulp in paper-making. 
But wliat I want to impress upon the House is that the Indian paper 
mills, to which the protection was conceded, have entirely misused the 
benefits of the protection afforded to them, by so far delaying matters and 
by not fulfdling all the conditions, such ns Tndianisation of the controlling 
and supervising stjiffs, expected from them when protection was first 
granted. In this connection T beg to point out that the External Ciipita^ 
Committee, embodying the main principles of protection as have been laid 
down by tlu; Indian Fiscal Commission, said this: 

“When Government grant particular concessions to the industry of which thia 
undertaking forms part, they should exercise such control over the undertaking as wilt 
ensure that the benefits of the conce.ssion8 accrue primarily to the Country.’* 

Next, Sir, a close analysis of the Beport furnished by the Indian Paper 
Mills further manifests that they have not the inclination yet to discharge 
fully their obligations in the matter. With your permission, Sir, I shtiH 
read from the booklet entitled “The Appeal for Protection by the Indian 
Paper T^ndustry'V supplied to us by the paper manufacturing companieB 
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benefited by the protection, some extracts in corroboration ol my points^ 
Sir, on page 19 of the appendix to this pamphlet this is what the Andhra 
Paper Mills Company, Limited, Eajamundry, say: 

“The Company manufactures writing and wrapping paper from Bamboo, Elephant 
grass, etc., having commenced regular and economical manufacture in 1930.” 

Then the Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., Calcutta, say: 

“During the last two years the Company has been experfmcnting in the manufacture 
(tf Bamboo pulp. Arrangements are being made to extend their Bamboo pulp plant 
considerably in tho near future.** 

Then the Deccan Paper Mills, Co., Ltd., Poona and Bombay, say: 

“Extensive alterations and additions are under contemplation, whicn, it fs hopecL 
will add to the productive capacity of the Mills.’* 

Then the Indian Paper Pulp Co., Ltd., Calciiita, say: 

“It has always been the intention, to make the Company a public one inviting- 
participation from Indian Share holders and Directors, hut the financial difhc.ilties 
it has encountered have hitherto made this impossible.” 

Tlien the Pnnaliir Papier Mills, Ltd., Travaneorc, say: 

“Plans are in ronteniplation for increasing the water power available v>r for 
supplementing it by an independent steam-driven unit.” 

Then the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Calcutta, say: 

“Means for the renewal of plant were proviiied by an issue of TVeference Shares 
in 1928 but the voting power belongs almost^ entirely to the Ordinary Share capital. 
Further digesting and preparing plant is now in c<Airso of being installed for the 
further utilisation of Bamboo.^’ 

Sir, I will now quote a few lines from a circular letter, dated 21st 
January last, sent by these mills: 

“The mills are using as much Rahai grass as before the War hut all now machinery 
and plant has to he designed to suit bamboo as well as grass.” 

They again say this: 

“Until the mills are fully equipped with the new kinds of machinery required, they 
are obliged to use a substantial proportion of ready-made pulp which can only he 
obtained from abroad.” 

Sir, I also fail to understand why the Government have chosen to go 
back upon the recommendations of their ow^n experts — The Tariff Board — 
in some very important points affecting this matter. T also beg to submit 
that the paper mills have entirely failed to come up to our expectations as 
a result of the protection granted to them during the last seven years. Th© 
House will not, therefore, be justified to continue for another seven years 
the protection to the paper industry at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payers and the vast body of consumers. TTie protection period should be 
limited in the present circumstances, and the indigenous paper industry 
should rather be left to itself to grow and develop by itself, as it cannot 
any longer be said to be either a nascent or a struggling industry. The 
industry has already received sufficient support and sustenance from tlia 
Biaie to raise up its head. 
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Again, Sir, there has been serious, disagreement among the members 
of the Select Gorrirnittee in important details with regard to the vital 
•question of the period of protection, which fact should not be lost sight 
6f at all. 

’. Finally, 1 shall summarise the results achieved by the protection. 
They are: 

(1) The paper industiy was protected to encourage the juse of 

indigenous raw material, principally bamboo. 

(2) In six years only 2,000 tons additional bamboo pulp has been 

made. 

(3) The Indian public has been compelled to pay approximately two 

crorcs of rupees extra to produce these 2,000 tons. 

(4) The Indian Mills have received approximately one crore more 

than they would have realised without protection but have 
only spent about 14J lakhs in plant for developing bamboo 
pulp. 

(5) India produces about 30,000 tons of protected paper per annum 

but only produces one quarter of the necessary pulp as over 
22,. 500 tons or throe-fourths of the entire quantity is imported,. 

(6) In 1019/20 the Indian Mills prjoduced aj:)proximately 25,500 

tons of indigenous pulp and imported 5,500 tons of foreign 
pulp. 

(7) In 1930/31 the Indian Mills produced only 17,000 tons of indi- 

genous pulp but imported 22,700 tons of foreign pulp. 

(8) And as a result a paper which sells at about two annas a pound 

(jr less in Fjurope costs three annas, four pies a pound in India,. 

; In these circumstances, I ^vould propose that, in the event of the 
!|lousc deciding to grant the protection, it should be for two to five years 
|or the present, w ith a view' to keep the paper mills on a sort of probation 
for the period. After that period, on a proper investigation of the whole 
situation, if tlicy, are eith(»,r found to fulfil or sliow an inclination to fulfil 
s^ll their obligations in the matter, we shall be justified in extending it for 
ijk further pericKl of 5 years. 

With these wTirds, Sir, I oppose the Bill. 

I 

Some Honourable Members: I move that the question be now put!.j 

1 

( 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That the question ne now put.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, T have listened with the 

greatest interest to the debate which w^e have had on this question, and 
in certain circumstances I might have felt disposed to reply at some length. 
But T have to hear in luind two facts. One is that the criticism of the 
view I take on a partic\ilar point comes from a quarter of the House which 
supports the Bill, and in those circumstances I do not feel under the same 
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obligation to attack my supporters as I might feel to attack my opponents.. 
The other point, which is a much more serious point, is this. This ques* 
tion of the Indianisation of the paper industry impinges on a very large 
and important question which, has been before the Kound Table Conference, 
namely, the question of commercial discrimination. If I were to start to 
argue that question at length, 1 should be apprehensive of saying some- 
thing which might prejudice more important discussions elsewhere.- For 
tliat reason I have up till now — and I think 1 must adhere to that plan-i— 
confined myself to defining the attitude of Government witliout explaining 
at length all the reasons underlying it and also the reasons why Govern- 
ment had felt compelled to take up that line. All I can do is io touch on 
one or two points and to give certain information that 1 think may be 
hel}!ful to the House. 

■V. 

At the beginning of the debate my H!>noiirable friend Mr.' Das referred 
<larkly to some terrible mandate of the British Government which had 
driven me away from my iiaUiral inclination, and lah*r on my Honourable 
fvit'iid Diwan Jhiliadiir llangachariar asked me wliy I drew a distinction 
between the Govermuent Member and the individual? My reply is that 
in this case the Government Mcnnber and the individual agree. I do not 
witlidraw anyiliing tliat I said about the ('bligatiou whicli in my view 
rests on companies receiving protection in India to meet reasonable demand^ 
on the part of Indians. .Hut on the question whether c-impiilsory powers 
slioiild be exercis(‘d by Gc)VGrnmGnt to bring about that Indianisation, my 
own personal reason for objecting to it is that I consider it unjust. I am 
anxious to clear up any misconception there may be on this point and I 
will ask fhe Hiaise to accept my statement. It is not a question of a 
mandate from anybody. As far as I am concerned. I have frankly stated 
my opinion. 

Another point that my Honourable friend Mr. Das mentioned did sur*- 
f)rise me a little. He said that he did not regard the employment of Indian 
workmen as any benefit to the country. If he had said that it was not 
the whole of the benefit that he thought industrial firms ought to bestow 
upon the country, I could have understood it. But surely it is going a 
little too far to say that it is no benefit. I do not see my friend Mr. Joshi 
in the House, but I have always understood that the employment of Tndidn- 
labourers is a matter of very distinct importance to the country. Possibly 
rny Honourable friend was merely led astray by slight impetuosity in 
debate. My Honourable friend Mr. Mitra asked whether bamboo pulp 
had yet passed beyond the experimental stage and ho wanted an 'assurance, 
and apparently he was indifferent whether it came from me or whether 
it came from the Members of the European Group. T was greatly flattered 
by his willingness to aceept any certificate that T might give as a sufficient 
justification for his vote. But an unworthy suspicion crossed my mind 
and that was whether my Honourable friend had really read the Tariff 
Board’s Eeport on the point. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I have road it. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainv: T have no independent source of 
inforniMtion other than the Tariff Board’s Boport. A perusal of tliat 
Beport will show thaf the Board was satisfied lhat the remaining difficul- 
ties were minor difficulties which would certainly he overcome, and Gov- 
ernment thought that they wore justified in accepting that conclusion.. 
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That really answers the p:oint taken later on by another speaker in which 
he asked very much the same kind of question. He asked how long this 
experimental stage was to go on? In the opinion of the Tariff Board and 
in our opinion the experimental stage proper is already over; the main 
difficulties have been overcome and it is therefore possible to proceed on 
the basis that the claim to protection has been established. My Honourable 
friend, Jlr. DeSouza, w'ho is one of the Members of the House who are 
•doubtful about the whole scheme, expressed the view that the duty on 
import-cd wood pulp would not bring about the effect which the l^iriff 
Board and the Government thought it would produce. He said that unless 
a higher duty was imposed, the sensible business man would continue to buy 
imported pulj) and would not use bamboo pulp. Evidently paper nianu- 
facturers. do not think so, or they would not be so anxious to have the 
graduiited scale of duty. Apart from that, it is a matter which is ernphati- 
•cally for the Tariff Board, and therefore its opinion is entitled to great 
respect. I may also point out that my Honourable friend’s argument that 
no difference was made by the surcharge on paper seems to me fallacious. 
It does not matter at what price you sell your paper or whether you are 
going to get a high ])ri<*e or a low price, the business-like manufacturer 
will wish to produce his paper at the lowest cost. The whole question 
about the amount of the duty on bamboo pulp is this — is it sufficient to 
make bamboo pulp the clieaper alternative? 

The next point that 1 wish to take up is the one raised by my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. A. Das, and I think figures similar to those which he 
quoted were also quoted by other speakers. He said tliat the total amount 
wliic'h the Indian nianufactunjr had been able to collect out of the pro- 
toclive duty was two crores of rupees. I think on that point there must 
bo some misunderstanding. Tf Honourable Members will turn to page 27 
of the Tariff Board’s Report, in paragraph 2B, they will see that tlie output , 
of the mills during the live years was 158,000 tons. The difference bt'tween 
the 15 per i'(‘ut. revenue duty and the protective duty of Rs. 140 a ton is 
about Rs. 50 a ton. And if you multiply 50 by 158,000, the result will 
be about PO lakhs. That is the higliost you can put it. Of course, since. 
Blst March last (he difference between the revenue duly and the protective 
duty has been narrowed owing to the increase in the ad valorem rate. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Jadhav suggested that there had been an 
absolute reduction in the quantity! o.f bamboo pulp used. What is true is 
that the percentage of the paper made in India represented by imported 
pulp has gone up, and therefore the portion represented by indigenous 
material must have gone down. That T quite admit. But it is not the 
case that the total quantity of bamboo pulp used is less than it was 5 or 0 
years a^o. On the contrary, it is very nearly twice as great. The point 
rather is that while the quantity of Indian materials used has not increased 
in the same proportion as the quantity of paper manufactured, actually the 
tofral quantity of Indian materials used is greater. 

I 

Wliat I should like to say in conclusion is this. T have been impressed 
by all that has been said by Honourable Members opposite on this question 
of Tndianisation. I realise how deeply thev feel about it, and I am not 
blind to the force of the arguments they bring forward. But, nevertheless 
the fact remains that Government do not see their way to accept the 
(ccffitention advanced by my Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir thai 
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to apply the conditions suggested by the Fiscal Commission compulsorily 
f,o companies already engaged in the industry is not discrimination. I do 
not want to argue the point, but like my Honourable friends in the 
European Group we arc not at present able to ajecept that contention. For 
that reason, I cannot go further than I have already gone on that particular 
point. I cannot, for instance, give any fresh assurances such as my Honour- 
able friends opposite would desire to receive. 1 have given my own 
upinion that as a matter of business prudence and good feeling the mills 
Mtiould push on with Indianisation, but T cannot give any undertaking that 
<iovemmont will use coinpiilsory methods to bring about the changes 
desired. I certainly hope and believe that this discussion will have a 
<lefinite effect upon the attiindo of the mills. 

There is one other point I should just like to mention out of courtesy 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Eangachariar who raised it. When 1 said 
that I could not accept the conclusion that the placing of an order for 
(lovemment stores with a particular firm necessarily involved any con- 
cession, what I had in my mind was this. Under the existing Store Holes, 
as Honourable Members are no doubt aware, Government, and c.ertain 
authorities to whom Government may delegate powers, arc entitled in 
suitable cases to give preference to manufacturers in India when the que&« 
tion of orders comes up; that is they do not necessarily give the order to 
the lowest tenderer. They may in certain circumstances give the order 
to a firm iu India even though their price is not the lowest. lu that case 
I admit that there is a definitti concession. I quite see that. There would 
ho nothing inconsistent with the general policy of Government if condi- 
tions as to Indianisation were insisted on before any price concession 
allowed to a finn not already engaged in the industry. But when the 
order is given to the lowest' tenderer, and when wc remember that the 
whole basis of the Stores purchase policy h economy and obtaining tlio 
l)esi value at the I<nvcflt cost, it seems to me very diiheult to say that 
there is any definite eimcossioii to the firm which receives the oi’dcr. At 
any rate, I wished to explain exactly what was in my mind on that ques- 
tion, because in the effort to keep my minute of dissent short, I may have 
' failed to make my meaning clear. 

In conclusion T should *1 ike to notice one point taken by my Honour- 
able friend the Leader of the Nationalist Party. Early in the debate 
Air. Ilajii thought he liad found traces of a change in the policy of the 
Government between 1922 and 1924, and he based this theory on the 
}issum])tion that Government had committed itself to an approval of every 
recommendation in the Report of the Fiscal Cf'mmission. Government 
have always attached the highest value to the recommendations of that 
body, but I do not know that Government have ever said anything which 
would wan’ant the assumption that they accepted and were committed to 
each and every one of the recommendations of the Commission. I believe 
1 am right in saying that it was not until 1924, when the Steel Industry 
Protection Act came up for consideration, that Government found it neces- 
5^ary to define its attitude on that particular point. Therefore, I do not 
think there is any change of Government policy there 

Sir Gowasji J^angir: What about Sir Atul Chatterjee’s statement in 
the House? 

The Honourable Sir Goorge Rainy: That wag earlier than the Report 
of the Fiscal Commission. 
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sir Oowu]! Jehangir; Well, that stao^. 

Dlie Honourable Sir O^ge Bainy,: The Fiscal Commission itself quoted 
his statement. '>•' 

I • * 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is it different from the Government policy? 

The Honourable Sir George Eainy: If my Honourable friend meana 
that Sir Atul (Jhatterjec ’s speech does not contain the qualifications con- 
tained in the Steel Protection Act or in the External Capital Committee’s 
Keporl^, ho is perfectly right. But I have never been able to trace that 
there was in fact any change in the attitude of Government. I am quite 
sure that my Honourable friend the Leader of the Nationalist Parly was 
under some misapprehension when he suggested that there had been any 
change of Ciovernment’s policy since then. He took part himself as a 
Member of this House in the discussion on the Steel Industry Protection 
JlilJ in 1924, and lu; must remember what the line taken by Sir Charles 
Innes and Sir Basil Blackett at that time was. Therefore, the line I have 
taken in my minute of dissent is not anything new, but is merely an 
adherence to what for some years past has been tlie settled policy of 
Government. And for the reason 1 gave in my opening speech in intro- 
ducing this Bill, namely, quite apart from anything else, at a time when 
the constitutional discussions arc going on, it is out of question for Govern- 
ment to reconsider their policy, and Government must adhere to that policy 
now. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the law relating to the fostering and develop 
ment of the bamboo paper induslry in British India, as reported by* the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesdayi 
the 24th February, 1932. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber o{ the Council House 
sS Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Th* GovEBimENT School for Disabled Soldiers at Lahore. 

60L *Bhai Parma Nand: W’ill Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Government school for the disabled 

soldiers at Lahore has been training wounded soldiers for 
suitable occupations ; 

(b) whether it is a fact -that this institution has been carried on at a 

cost of only rupees twenty thousand a year? 

(c) whether this school has not only taught useful occupations to the 

Punjabis who served in the Great War but has received such 
men from all provinces? 

(d) whether they are aware that the rumours of bringing this school 

under retrenchment have caused much discontent and dis- 
appointment among the class of soldiers concerned; and 

(c) whether they have received any representation on the subject 
and whether they have come to any decision in the matter, 
and if so, what the decision is? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore:(aj, (b) and (c). The attention of 
tlu* Honourable Member is invited to page 139 of Part IT of the interim 
Epport of the General Purposes Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee containing information and the observations of the 
tVanmittec regarding this Institute. 

(d) Government are not aware of any disconient or disappointment 
among soldiers disabled in the War. The great majority of soldiers who 
^'ero disabled in the War and desired to be trained at the Institute must 
liavp received their training long ago. ' 

fr) Rome representations have been received by the military nuthori- 
bfv Owing to financial stringency, there is little likelihood >f funds 
boing available for the Institute. 

Allegations regarding Officers on Special Duty. 

'')02. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Mnazzam 
^'^liih Bahadur): (a) Has the atiention of Government been drawn to an 
article ''Officers on special duty" published in the Pitot, Lahore dated 
November lOtE, 1931? 


( 1125 ) 
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(6) If the reply to part (a!) is in the affinnative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether the allegations contained therein are correct? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have jseen the article referred to. 

(b) Government are not aware that there is any foundation in fact for 
the allegations. 

Employment while on Leave of Colonel Halland, Senior Supbrinten- 

BENT OF Police, Delhi. 

503. *Mr. Gk)swami M. R. Puri (on behalf of Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna 

Eeddi) : (a) Is it a fact that Colonel G. H. B. Halland, lately Senior Super- 
intendent of Police, Delhi, was granted leave for three months ax-India 
from the middle of May, 1931? * 

(b) Has this leave after expiry been extended by another two years? 

(c) Is it a fact that he has secured an appointment in England as 
Constable in the British Police? If so, from what date? 

(d) Will Government please also state: 

(i) how much leave was due to him; 

(ii) whether Mr. Halland was trying for an appointment in England 

with the knowledge of the Punjab Government; 

(iii) what is the nature of the extended leave ; 

(iv) how much service has Colonel Halland got to his credit; 

(v) whether there is any provision in the Civil Service Regulations to 

prevent or allow any Government official when on leave to 
accept another appointment in any other country; 

(vi) whfdher this two years’ leave has been granted to Colonel 

Halland to qualify him for liis full pension; and 

(vii) whether Government propose to cancel this lcav(3 in view nf 

the present financial stringency? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) Colonel Halland has been appointed Chief Constable of Lincoliishiie. 
The Government of India do not know when ho .ioinod this ai)pointmfnt . 

(//) (i) Tw^o years and four months. 

(ii) Government of India have no information. 

.(iii) Leave on half average pay. 

(iv) Colonel Halland was in his 23rd year of service w^hen he went 
on leave. 

(v) A reference is invited to Article 200 of the Civil Service Regu- 

lations. 

(vi) No. The leave granted does not affect the amount of bis 

pension. 

(vii) No. 

Maintenance of Communal Proportions in Departments tn connection 

WITH Retrenchment. 

504. *Lleut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
stale whether retrenchment in the various Departments of the GovemtneiJl' 
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i)i India has been carried out in accordance with the Finance Department 
iJffice Memorandum Np. F.-78-XI-Ex. 1/31* of 3rd August, 1931, with parti- 
cular reference to the maintenance in each grade of appointments of the 
proportion between the variolas communities before and after retrenchment? 

(6) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing the 
number of appointments held in each grade of the various Departments 
of the Government of India by members of the various communities before 
and after retrenchment? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Government Imvo no reason to 
suppose that the orders contained in the circular referred to are not being 
substiyitially observed by Departments. 

(b) The infonnation asked for is being collected and will be placed on 
the table when •complete. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Government of India be 
prepared to inquire into any such eases that T may be prepared to place 
before them? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: 1 think when the TTonourable and 
gallant gentleman has the figures before him he wiW be able to examine 
lor himself the precise effect of the retrenchment. 

Payment of Pensions of Members of the Indian Medical 
Department in Rupees or Pounds. 

.)0r). *Lieut.-ColoneI Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether it is a fact that the pensions of the members of the Indian 
Medical Department who joined the Department before the 20th December, 
nt21, till they were revised in 1927, were available, if drawn in India, in 
l upecs and if drawn outside India where the rupee was not legal tender in 
:ni equivalent number of })onnds, vide A. T. I 410 of 1924? 

(h) Will Government please state the reasons for the discontinuance 
of this practice in A. T. I. No. B.-27 of 1928? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(h) Til 1927-'28 the rates of pension wen' very considerably inereast^d, 
-'S will bo evident from the following figures. T take the maximum in each 



Rs. 

Rs. 

.Major’s pension from .... 

Captain’s ,, ,, . . . 

.‘ino 

per mensem to HOO 

aoo 

420 

Lieutenant’s pension from 

210 

» » „ -m 

Assistant Surgeon, 1st class, pension from 

190 

„ „ „ 300 


Tn view of the extent of the increases, and of the faei that Assistant 
Suigcons of the Indian Medical Department are recruited in India from 
the domiciled community, and may therefore be expected, in the great 
majority of cases, to settle in India on retirement, it was not considered 
necessary to retain the concession of (!onverting the pensions, if drawn 
‘^ntside India, into sterling at Is. Sd. The new pensions are therefore 
cmwertible at the current rate of exchange, which has been Is. fid. since 
they were introducetl. 

a2 
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Lieat.-Oalonel ffir Henry Will the Honourable Member kmdly 

inform the House whether Army Instruction, India, No. 416 of 1924 with 
which the Honourable Member is familiar has a note at the end of it ; 

‘‘Sterliiig rates are admissible to those Assistant Surgeons who joined the 1. M. D. 
before the 20th December 1921?” 

If this is a correct reading of that Army Instruction in India and consi- 
dering the fact that all such services have had an increase in pensions, 
will the Honoiirable Member please inform the House how he reconciles 
this fact with the statement he has just made in his reply to my question ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Tlie Honourable Member has the Army Instruction 
before him and I have not, but I do not see any inconsistency between 
wliat I said and what he has just read out. 

Conversion op Pensions of Members of the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment DRAWN abroad. 

506. *Lieut.-Oolonel Hir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that when the 
pensions of the I. U. L. were increased in 1925 it was specifically stated 
that if such pensions were drawn in India they were convertible into rupees 
at th(* “uniform rate of 1«. 6^7. in the rupee” (vide paragraph 123 of the 
Pension Begulations) ? 

(6) Is it a fact that option was given to the I. U. L. at the time of 
issuing the A. I. I. sanctioning the revised rates of pensions to remain 
under the old regulations or not ? 

(c) Is it a fact that when the new change was introduced in A. I. I. 
B.-27 of 1028 regarding the pensions of the Indian Medical Department 
the rate of exchange at which these pensions would be converted, if drawn 
outside India, was not stated in the Army Instructions on the matter or 
in the Pension Begulations? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) When the pensions w- ere increased in 1025, it was 
stated that India TTnattacliod List pensions drawn ,in India would be con- 
vertible at the current rate of exchange. In 1929, at the instance of the 
Secretary of State, the words ** uniform rate of exchange of Is. 6d.” were 
substituted for “current rate of exchange*', 

(/)) Yes. The option was granted in the case of the India Unattached 
List presumably because the new rates of pension would not, in all cases, 
W(^rlc out more favourably than the old rates. In the case of the Indian 
Medical Deparinnmt, as my Honourable friend will have realised, the new 
rates, converted at !#». 6d. are far more favourable than the old rates con- 
verted at Iff. 8d. 

(c) Yea. 

Conversion of Pensions of Members of the Indian Medical Depart- 
ment DRAWN abroad. 

507. ’i^Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Is it a fact that the pen- 
sions of Indian sepoys and other Indian officers, despite the fact that thev 
had also been increased and were expressed in rupees, are convertible, if 
drawn outside India, at the rate of Is. 9^. in the rupee? 
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(6) Is it a fact that in the case of the Indian Medical Department alone 
pensions, if drawn outside India, are convertible at the current rate of 
exchange.? 

(c) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of removing 
this inequity in the case of the Indian Medical Department and aJlovving: 

(1) in the case of the oflficers of the Indian Medical Department who 

joined the Department before the 20i;li December, 1921, an 
equivalent numbei- of pounds if drawn outside India; and 

(2) in the case of the officers of the Indian Medical Department, who 

joined the Department on or after the 20th December, 1921, 
the conversion of their pensions if drawn outside India, at the 
rate to which other Indian recruited services are entitled? If 
not, why not? 


Mr. G. M. Young: (a) I Tnder orders which liavc been in force since 
1914, Indian sepoys and other personnel who draw their pcaisions in silver 
using eountries, where the Indian rupee is not Jega-l tender, have their 
pensions converted first into sterling at l.s. tW.. and tlierc'aftiT into the 
local currenex'. I am aware of only two cases since the war. 

(b) As far as military pensions are concerned, the only exception to 
conversion at the current rate of oxeliange is that referred to in my rnsvver 

part (a) of this question. # 

1 

(c) The answer is in the negative. In view of the substantial increases 
in tliesc pensions, Oovernment do not consider that their conversion .J. the 
• iirrcnt rale of exchange cause's any hardship. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
state whether or not it is a fact that the Indian Army Sc'Tvicc Corps, 
ilie. ^lilitary Works and other such Corps arc entirely recruitcil in this 
country ami are called Indian corps? Jf so. have they not recently 
n;ceived an increase of pension ? And if so, are they or arc they not still in 
receipt of a higher rate of pension received in Kiigland at a more liberal 
excha.uge, i.c., at sterling rates than the I. M. D. which is also «an Indian 
recruited Service? If the answer be in the affirmative, wliy do Govern- 
nuait refuse sterling rates to the I. M. D. only especially when A. I. I. 
410 sanctions this to I. M. D. who joined before 20th December, 1921 
and this order still holds good? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I should like to have notice of that’ question. 

Lieut.-Colonel Six Henry Gidney: Why is further notice asked when 
my question arises out of the Honourable Member’s reply? 

Mr. G. M, Young: Certainly, but I should like to have notice of it. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it or is it not a fact that it is only 
in the I. M. D., also an Indian recruited service, that the Honourable 
Member’s Department has made this distinction and denies thein the 
sterling rates of pensions although A. I. I. 416 has not been rescinded 
and still entitles them to it, and why are the other departments treated in 
a favoured way? 
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Mr. G. M. Young: I do not think that the facts are as suggested by 
the Honourable Member. I haire said in answer to the main question that, 
as far as military [)ension.s are concerned, the only exception to conver- 
sion at the curretit rate of exchange is that referred to in my answer to 
part (a) of the question. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Docs the Honourable Member 
repudiate the authenticity of Army Instructions, India, No. 416 of 1924, 
which specifically states that sterling rates of pension arc admissible to 
1. M. D. ofiicers who joined the department before 1921? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I do not repudiate Army Instructions, principally 
for the reasons that I issue them myself. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: If the Honourable Member does not 
repudiate it, will li(‘, })e go<^d enough to see that that order is carried out 
for those who joined tlie I. M. D. before 20th December, 1921? 

Mr. G. M. Young: It is being carried out. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: TTow is this ])ossible? It is not 
being carried out. The Honourable Member has just now stated that he doe& 
not see any diiferencc* between my question and his answer. I have pointed 
out that tlierj is a difference, and now the Honourable Member says the 
ordt‘r is being carried out wiu'n lu‘ hnows it is not being carried out. Will the 
Honourable Momlx'.r please inquire into the rriatter and see that those men, 
who joined the dc^partinent before 1921 who arc entitled to the Army 
Order privilege, do get their pensions at sterling rates if they reside out 
of India instead of being dealt with in this unjust and arbitrary manner? 

Mr. President: Is that a supplementary question? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Yes, Sir, but let me put ib in another 
way. Will the Honourable Member he pleased to carry out Army Instruc- 
tion No. 410 of 1924 regarding sterling rates of pension to the I. M. D. 
who joined prior to 20th December, 1921. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member seriously think that that 
is a supplementary question ? 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I will ask it in anotlicr form. Will 
the Honourable Member please see that the order is carried out and not 
seek protection from an increase in pension 1 The matter does not question 
the increase ot pension but the sterling rates as sanctioned by A. I. 1. 
No. 416. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Why can’t the Honourable Member 
reply to this simple question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, about this rate of exchange, when the rate 
has been fixed by the Government of India at Is. 6d. why is the exchange 
of Is. 9d. allowed ? 

Mr, G. M. Young: I do net know about that. 
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Contracts for Bookstalls on the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways. 

508 . *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Has the a,ttentioa of Government 
been drawn to an article entitled “Bookstall Contract” at page 310 of the 
Indicin Railway Magazine in its issue of December, 1031? 

(b) What is the rent paid by Messrs. Higginbothams for their lease of 
the station platforms on the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways? 

(c) When were these rates fixed and were any tenders called for before 
fixing ^these rates? 

(d) When do the existing contracts expire and do Government ])ropose 
to instruct the respective Administrations to call for tenders before renewing 
their contracts? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons; (a) Yes. 

(h), [c) and (d). Government have no information. The matter is one 
\^’ithin the competence of the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Administrations to deal with, and I propose sending to 
the Agents of these railways a copy of the Honourable Member’s question 
and of my reply for such action as they consider necessary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member })e pleased to 
say when tliis contract closes? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have not the slightest idea; the matter is entirely 
in the hands, in this particular case, of the South Indian and IMadras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Companies. 


Contract for Clothing entrusted to Messrs. Hoe & Co. 

509. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article entitled “Clothing Contract” at page 310 of the 
ImVmn Railway Magazme in its issue of December, 1931? 

(h) Is it a fact that a professional finn of dress-makers was deprived 
of its contract and that the contract was entrusted to Messrs. Hoe & Co. 
recently? 

(c) Is it not a fact that Messrs. Hoe & Co. are only a firm of printers 
and stationers? 

(d) Are Government aware that the quality and make of the clothing 
^^iipplied by Messrs. Hoe & Co., has caused groat dissatisfaction among 
the subordinate staff? 

(e) Are Government prepared to direct that clothing contracts should be 
t-ntrusted in future to people who deal in the line? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer ques- 
tions Nos. 509 and 511 together. The placing of the contracts mentioned 
iu them is entirely a matter for the South Indian Railway Company with 
whose discretion in the matter the Government are not prepared to inter- 
fere. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to say 
if the Government cannot interfere? Is not the company under the juris- 
diction of the Government? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The Government have no right whatsoever to inter- 
fere in the placing of these contracts. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Do I understand that in case of bad management 
0 ]' mismanagement of these Company-managed Railways the Government 
have no authority to interfere? 

Sir Alan Parsons: No, Sir. If the Honourable Member had himself 
read the article referrcrl to in this question, he would have observed that 
it states that the paiticiilai* contract mentioned had been placed with 
the lowest tenderer. There is no ground therefore for any interference by 
Government with the placing of this contract because the financial interests 
of Government have been suffiiciontly safeguarded. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: My point was this; in the case of these State 
Railways managed by the Companies, are wn or are we not authorised 
to ask (piestions in the Assembly about any matter concerning public 
interests? That was really my question. 

Sir Alan Parsons: Tt was not the question as T understood it. Of course 
the Honourable Member is entitled, subject to your admitting the ques- 
tions, Sir, to ask any questions he likes. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Tn this iiarticular case some Members of the 
Assembly believe that this contract was given at a very high rate resulting 
in losses of publici iiinds and therefore we think this inquiry ought to bo 
made. 


Sir Alan Parsons: If I may say so, the Honourable Member is entirely 
mistaken. I have got the article In the magazine with me here; ho 
cannot have rend it and I do not suppose ho would wish me to read it 
hcTo: but what it states is that in place of the contract for clothing having 
been given to a European firm at Ootacamund, this particular firm had 
got it because it had given the lowest tender. The Honourable Member 
who put the question had no reason to doubt that that was not the case; 
It IS not a case of the lowest tender not having been accepted but actually 
of a choice between two rival firms. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member tell us whether 
this company has a monopoly of the contracts and if so will he interfere 
or not? 

T Parsons: So far from the company having had a monopoly, 

1 think this contract has only just been placed with them. 


Bahadm T. Rangachariar: May I ask whether the Honourable 
Member knows that Messrs. Hoe & Co. are a purely Indian firm? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have not the slightest idea. 
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510. *Mr. Goswami M, R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the 
South Indian Railway issue a monthly time table? 

(6) What is the amount paid to Messrs. Hoe Co. for the printing of 
these monthly time tables? 

(c) Are Government aware that altering timings every month causes 
great hardship to the travelling public? 

(d) Are Government aware that until recently time tables were printed 
only every quarter and that minor monthly alterations were issued only 
in the form of correction slips? 

{ej In view of the strict need for economy, do Government propose to 
direct that the printing of the monthly time tables be discontinued? If 
not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(h) Government have no information. 

(c) Not if due notice is given of the alterations made. 

(d) The South Indian Railway's Time Table and Guide continues to 
])e printed ev('rv quarter, but Government have not been receiving correc- 
tion slips to this publication. 

(c) I will bring the Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the 
Agent of the South Indian Railway for such action as he may consider 
.In^cessary. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: When the Government have got no information 
on a particular matter, will the Government inquire and give information 
rvv will they always give a reply lihe this? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I do not think the Honourable Member who put 
tli(‘ (|iicstion was anxious to know what amount is actually paid to this 
company monthly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Has the ationtion of the. Government been drawn 
to the fact that certain llivisional Superintendents change the time table 
practically every month to the very great inconvenience of the passengers? 
And is this not really the result of the fact that those Superintendents 
have nothing lo do and they simply while away their time by playing about 
witli the time tables every now and then? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T submit, Sii*, that the action of Divisional Superin- 
tendents, presumably on the North Western, East Indian or Great Indian 
Reninsiila Railways, has very little to do with the placing of contracts for 
time tables in Madras. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I submit, Sir, it arises in connection with part 
(c) of the question about the change of timings every month. I could 
give many instances in which this has been done. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should only ask a supple- 
mentary question . 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member said that my supple- 
mentary question does not arise out of the question before the House; 
and I replied that it arises out of part (c) of the question No. 610. 
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South Indian Railway Pbinting Contract with Messrs. Hoe 

AND Co. 

toll. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: With reference to the printing contract 
of Messrs. Hoe and Co. with the South Indian Railway will Government be 
pleased to state : 

(a) the amount annually paid to Messrs. Hoe & Co. on account of 
printing charges; 

(h) whether any tenders were called for from printing firms before 
the rates were settled; 

(c) when the existing contract is due to expire; and 

(d) whether tenders will be called for from printing firms before a 

fresh contract is entered into? If not, why not? 

Admission to Higher Classes of Servants of Sick Travellers. 

512. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article entitled “Servants of Sick Persons” at page oil of 
the Indian Raihvay Magassinc in its issue of December, 1931? 

(b) Is it a fact that servants of sick persons holding a lower class ticket 
are not now allowed to travel in the higher class for the purpose of attend- 
ing on their sick masters? 

(c) Are Government aware that the servants compartments are away 
from the upper class compartments and that this new rule is likely to cause 
great hardship? 

(d) Do Government propose to direct that this new rule be withdrawn? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes, the concession was withdrawn over two years ago. 

('(;) Servants coinpartnients are not always far from upper class com- 
partments, but, in any ease, I could, not accept the suggestion that the 
distance bedween upper class compartments and servants compartments 
is any criterion for justifying a concession of the kind referred to. 

Abolition of Railway Dining Saloons. 

513. *Mr. Goswami M. B. Puri: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article entitled “Saloons and Dining Cars” at page 6 of 
the hi (Ham Ralhvaif Magazine in its issue for January, 1932? 

(b) What is the approximate amount spent in the haulage of saloons 
and dining ears on State Railways? 

(c) Are Government aware that all Government officials who have to 
do inspection work, use dak bungalows and rest-houses for the purpose 
of transacting fheir business? 

{d) Are Government aware that most of the junction stations have got 
well-equipped retiring rooms and refreshment rooms? 

(e) With a view to economy, do Government propose to direct the 
abolition of the use of saloons and dining cars? If not, why not? 


t For aj'swer to this question, see answer to question No. 609. 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I regret the information is not available, and its compilation would 
necessitate very considerable work. 

(c) Yes, where these are provided. 

(d) No. There are very few junction stations which have retiring 
rooms# and refreshment rooms. In any case junction stations are by no 
means the only stations at which Government officials halt. 

(r;) No, as the circumstances giving rise to the provision of saloons and 
(lining cars have in no way altered. 

Publication of NimricATioNs re Selection of Enoineertno 

Apprentices. 

514. *Mr. Goswami M. R, Puri: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article entitled ‘"Closed Boors’" at page 7 of the hidian 
EdiUt^ay Magazine in its issue of January, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that the notification about the selection of engineering 
apprentices which took place in or about August 1931 at Madras was not 
published in any of the popular English dailies of Madras, c.g., the Hindu, 
the Sivarajya or the Justice"? 

(c) How many candidates presented themselves for selection lor the 
(‘ngineering apprenticeship ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in Deceinhtu*, 1031, another all-India selection for 
apprenticeship in Transportation (Power) was held by the Public Service 
Commission ? 

(e) In what newspapers of Madras was this announced and for how 
many days? 

(/) How many candidates appeared for selection? 

(g) Are Government aware that the Patna Times also complained in 
one of its issues in December 1931 that nobody knew of the selection and 
that a very small number of candidates presented themselves owing to 
want of publicity? 

(h) Do Government propose to direct the Public Service Commission 
to give wide publicity to their selections? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have seen the article mentioned. 

(b) and {c\. No such selection took place in or about August 1931, so 
far as the Government of India are aware. 

(d) A selection was held at Madras in December, 1931. 

(<^0 The notice was published in the Madras Gazette, and copies# were 
• ont to the Associated Press and the Free Press of India, for publicity. 

(/) Forty-nine from the Madras Presidency. 

ig) Government have not seen the article referred to. 

(h) Government do not propose to issue directions to the Public Service 
Commission in the matter. 



UNSTABEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEEB. 

Eeforts of Eetrenchment Sub-Committees. 

93, Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state whether the 
following sub-cormiiittees of tl)C Betrenchment Committee have submitted 
their final reports : 

(1) the Arm;^' Committee; 

(2) the Post and Telegraph Committee; 

(3) the Stores and Printing Committee; and 

(4) the Public W’orks Department and Accounts Committee? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply 1 gave to part (b) of Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi’s starred 
<juestion No. 209 on the 12th instant. 

Railway Concessions for the Transport of Khewra Salt to 

Calcutta. 

94. Mr. G. Morgan: Referring to the reply given by the Honourable 
the Finance Member to starred question No. 338, on 13th February, 1932, 
will Government be pleased to state the actual amount of concession given 
by the railways for tiio trauspoi*t of Khewra salt to Calcutta and the date 
on which the concession came into force? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The North Western and East 
Indian Bailway Administrations liavo iixed the combined rate for the 
carriage of enislird salt from Khewra to Howrah at annas# 11 per mauml, 
with cffc‘ct from 1st Nov(‘m])er, 1931. The former combined rate wa^ 
Bs. 1-3-0. The i\)duction tlierefoPc amounts to annas eight pies nine poi 
maimd. 


Kurkutcii Salt exported from Karachi to Calcutta. 

95. Mr G. Morgan: Referring to the reply given by the Honourable 
the Finance Member to starred question No. 342, on 13th February, 1932, 
will Government please give the actual quantity of Kurkutch salt includc( 
in the total quantity of salt exported from Karachi to Calcutta for the year? 
1926-29, 1929-30, i930-31 and April 1931 and January 1932, the figures 
for each period to be given separately? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The actual quantity of Kurkutcl 
salt exported from Karachi to Calcutta was: 


Maunds. 

1028-29 M62 

1920-30 76,442 

I9S0-31 329,677 

April, 1931 to January, 1932, that is to say for 10 months 269,310 

( 1136 ) 



THE BAMBOO PAPEB INDUSTEY (PROTECTION) BILL— confd. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the Bill further to amend the law relating to the fostering and develop- 
jnent of the bamboo paper industry in British India — consideration clause 
by clause. The question is that clause 2 stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, 1 beg to move that in clause 2 for the figures ‘'1939" the 
figures “1936" be substituted. Most of the reasons 1 have submitted 
yesterday, and I would add the following reasons very briefly for the 
amendment of this clause. My first reason is that having regard to the 
discussion by the noii-oflieial Members, and particularly the speeches of 
the Leader of the Nationalist Party, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and of the 
Independent Party, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, wc are not satisfied that suffi- 
cient efforts are being made by the Government for Indianisation by the 
piescnt companies. My second reason is that, with the five years* pro- 
roction they have had already, they have not made sufficient progress to- 
wards fulfilling the conditions and putting the paper pulp industry on a 
sound basis. Thirdly, I submit that the cost to the public for general 
jniblications and also rise in the cost of paper, and also having regard to 
the cost to which the public has been put, it is not expedient that the Bill 
should be made to extend beyond 1936. 

Jjastly, I submit that this is sufficient time and if tliey want to put it 
on a sound basis they could easily do so, and it is not necessary to tie 
the hands of the future constitution which may come into existence in 
the near future. For these reasons I move that for the figure “1939'* the 
figure “1936" be substituted. 

Mr. O, Morgan (Bengal : liluropoan) : Sir, with regard to the change 
suggested by this amendment, T would like Honourable Members to take 
a broad view of the y)ositiou. Wc know that iu the beginning of this 
protective duty the mills, as T said yesterday, were practically bankrupt, 
and the Tariff Board has reported that “Considerable progress has been 
made in the improvement and dovelopinent of bamboo pulp*’, — that is 
during the first period. Wc also know that during tlic period of the first 
protective duty, which has come to an end, the first two or three years 
were practically years of struggle, of getting out of the financial difficulties 
in wliich the mills wore placed. They could not possibly have carried on 
i)C('ause their financial position w’as desperate, and they could not have 
carried on, even as paper-makers, without any question of bamboo pulp 
or miything else; very much longer if at all. Now, the point T want to 
m.ike in this connection is that if this period is reduced, it will shake the 
Confidence of the paper mnnufactiirers as regards putting more money 
intf) the making of bamboo pulp, which has now practically passed the 
experimental stage. The Tariff Board say : 

' Wft believe that firm and poll’d foundations have been laid for the industry. 
•Old tlie confidence of the industry, as far as the industry is concerned, is shown I 

arrsnipfements now* being made for further development.” 

Now, the arrangements to be made for further development depend 
'‘‘ti proteetion being given. Tf protection is limited to a very short period, 
flint confidence will be shaken, and I maintain that it is essential that 
T^^’otoction should be granted for the full period stated in the Bill. It 

{ 1137 ) 
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will take at least 18 months to two years to make the necessary altera- 
tions and to get the machinery out which is necessary for this develop- 
ment, as stated on page 52, paragraph 54 of the Tariff Board’s Eeport. 
I do not think anybody can expect an industry to put in large sums of 
money for new machinery which is absolutely necessary for this develop- 
ment if they have their confidence shaken as to the protective duty 
possibly coming to an end within three or four years. I do want Honour- 
able Members to take a broad view of this, as an industry in the interests 
of this country. If you want to develop your bamboo pulp industry, 
you must give confidence to that industry. I therefore, Sir, oppose the 
innendment moved by my friend. Mr, A. Das, and I hope that thi^ House 
will, as I repent, take a broad view and come to the conclusion that the 
period asked for in the Bill is not excessive. I am perfectly certain that 
within the next 2 or 3 years my friends will be satisfied with the develop- 
ment they are asking for, and by the twisting of the tails of which some 
of my friends spoke yesterday they will see that the mills are fully alive 
to the situation, that the money will be put in and that the development 
will take place very rapidly. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajahahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Enral) : 8ir, I have also given notice of a similar amendment ex- 
tending the period of protection not even to 4 years but only to 3 years. 
I do not accept that part of the argument of my friend Mr. A. Das in 
which lie says that 4 yearsk will be a sufficient period of protection for this 
industry. I agree with Mr. Morgan that even seven years may not bo 
sufficient, but I should like to repeat what T stated yesterday, and it is 
this: tlu're is no assurance (‘V(m now forthcoming from the manufacturing 
interests tliat they are not going to behave in the manner they did last 
time. That was tlu^ reason why in the Select Committee’s Eeport we 
made tlu* point in the cliss(?nting minute signed by seven Members headed 
l)y the signature of mv friend Mr, A/.har Ali. We said that w'e w’ant sonic 
assurance that tlie hanihcK) pulp industry may not suffer again and tlio 
main ])iir})()se of this Bill may not be frustrated. Mr. A. Dns made it 
(dear lliat tlie two points on which we w’ant to assure ourselves are, firstly, 
that there w'ill he gradually increasing Tndianisation, and secondly ih.it 
more bamboo pulp will he used by the manufacturers for the manufacduiv 
of ])aper. T should like to rend that portion from oiir dissemfing niinut(': 

‘■The way ia which the chief p.apor maimfacturinfr concerns of this country iiii> 
used the first ])i'otectiim period has strengthened our t)elief that ilie aim 
the paper manufacturers has simjdy been to got protection against foreign paper iii 
the expense of the consumer on a mere pretext of promoting bamlwo pulp industry ni 
this eountry. During the first period of protection 1925—31 their efforts towards IIjp 
promotion of bamboo pulp industry have been spjismodie and they have hardly 
any tangibltj results in this direction. As a matter of fact, the India pulp 
paper company used less l»am])oo at the end of the protective period than what they 
at its beginning.” 

Then we gave certain examples to illustrate our standpoint, and tbe 
same thing has hftppened about Tndianlzation as w^ell. So if we fix 
lesser period than seven years it is not that we do not like to extend fbi'? 
period of protection, but we should like to have some assurance so fled 
these companies mav not misbehave ns they did on the last occasion. 
T know there are difficulties to secure that end, but if it merely is a ouc'^- 
tion of confidence, why should my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, think 
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that the newly constituted House in 1930 or 1935 will look at this question 
from an altogether different standpoint? While during this period of 3 
or 4 years this industry will be in a position to conclusively show that 
they are proceeding on right lines, and then their case will be far stronger 
than now. Sir, I think we should be doing injustice to future legislatures 
in assuming that they will be so unreasonable, but even assuming that, 
what guarantee is there that they will continue to give this protection? 

They have a right to repeal this Act at any time. If it is a question of 

confidence alone, then you should have confidence in the reasonableness 
of future legislators or the Indian people whose representatives they will 
be. You cannot by any Act go beyond the influence or control of the 
whole nation itself. So I say that it will be to the interest of the paper 
manufacturers as well to agree to a shorter period without raising any 
objection. We on our side can assure them that there will be no diffi- 
culty in extending this period not only to 7 years but if an expert body 

like the Tariff Board say that it should be extended for another 5 or 7 
years, the House will certainly agree to it. But by this amendment we 
get an opportunity to judge for ourselves wliether the manufacturers are 
going on the right lines, on the lines that this House desires them to go. 
That is our only object in moving for a shorter period, and not that we 
think that this shorter period will be sufficient for the protection of this 
industry as a whole. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Biiral) : I rise to 
support this amendment. Since yesterday we have heard several speeches 
on the question of the Tndianisation of the indiistiy. We know that in 
India there were best industries which had been annihilated, and thcro- 
forc it is now high time that wa put them in their old places. For that 
lairpose it is very necessary that Ihe manufacturer^ should help the Tndian- 
isation of the industry. Yesterday T was not a little surprised when my 
Honourable^ IVieiid Sir Edgar Wocxl made a broad stntenicnt that by this 
time the industries have been indianised. T intcrjecteHl and asked if he 
••ould tell me the yK*rceniage. He was nnahle to do so. Since then wo 
lifive had the Loader of tlic TTonso give us some figures of apprentices 
having been trained or taken under tuition. The? figures show how meagre 
il has heen. I believe it is only some subordinates in the menial s<‘rvices 
er jobs who have heen taken up or are being given some training. What 

ro(|uirod is a hona fide attempt on the part of the manufaclurcrs to 
fndi.-inise the industries. But we are disappointed, and it is therefore 
meet and proper that this Bill should not he extended to such a time as 
1080, because there will always be assertions made such as those my 
Tfonourable friend made yesterday, and wo shall have nothing to test 
vrith and find out if a real attempt has heen made in that direction. I 
tliink there is a unanimity of opinion that the Tndianisation should pro- 
ceed fast in all industries. On that ground alone T would say that it is 
m the fitness of things that this amendment should be accepted. Within 
Jhat spoce of time we shall have facts and figures which will show how 
far an ntt-empt has roallv heen made to Tndianise. We want to test the 
thing by practical methods and if this Bill is extended only np to 1986, we 
nill by then know how the thing has shaped, and then it will he easv to 
l»nng in another Bill to extend the time if it be justifiable. We should 
not extend the Bill at the present time to so far away ns 1989? On the 
contrary It creates doubts and suspicions in mv mind that the manu- 
facturers may sny, "Whether we Indinnise the industry or not, we have 
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this protection up till 1930, and we shall go on meiTily'\ That is not fair 
and just. I therefore submit that this is a very reasonable amendment, 
an amendment to which there efltonot be any valid objection, and I there- 
fore support it. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I also support the 
amendment moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. A. Das. 

Sir, one of the several factors mentioned in paragraph 92 of the Tariff 
Board’s Beport for the extension of the protection granted in 1925 is the 
prevailing rate of interest calculated at the rate of 7^ per cent, on work- 
ing capital. I would like the House to consider whether this present high 
rate of interest should be taken as the standard rate for the next seven 
years for which the protection is proposed to be extended. 

Owing to the abnormal financial stringency all over the world the rate 
of interest has gone as high as 7^ per cent, whereas on an average we 
find that the bank rate of interest is always in the neighbourhood of 
to 5i per cent. 8o, 1 cannot reconcile niyself with the calculation of the 
Board regarding the rate of interest on capital. For the i>urposes of cal- 
culation, we should strike a mean between the highest rate and the lowest 
rate of interest prevailing during the last five years, and it will be in 
the neighbourhood of 6 per cent. Sir, on that basis the figure of Bs. 73 
as calculated by the 13oard in their Beport will corres}X)ndingly come down 
by about Bs. 2. Tlien, Sir, in coming to the question of the head office 
and the managing agency cliarges, wc find the Board has come to the 
figure of Bs. .11 per ton of paper. But, Sir, this seems to be high and 
there is reason for this high charge. The companies taking advantage of 
the protection granted to the industry are in a better position to fritter 
away large sums of money by keeping bigbly paid Fjiiropeans whose work 
could well have been done by Indians on lower salaries, tlujreby bringing 
down the cost of the liead office charges. Up till now, we have not received 
any conclusive! prorif as lo whether the paper mills at Titaghur .and Kanki- 
narrah and Nailiati have indianised their higher appointments either at 
tlie mills or at the head offices. This House therefore cannot agree to 
give the mills the overhead charges at Bs. 11 per ton calculated at the 
rate of 10 per cent, of the profit. Further on, wc find the Board has cal- 
culated profit at the rate of 8 per cent, which seems to be too high for 
the purpose of calculating the selling price. T cannot agi’oe with the 
Board’s findings that further economies will require a longer period than 
seven years for which the protection is being proposed. Sir, unless we 
force the comi^anies to find out ways and means to further economies, 
and if we ti-eat the manufacturers ns spoilt children, they will never take 
to economies and Tndianisation. What we should do is to take ilie works 
cost of fiaished paper per ton to he Bs. 300, as calculated by the Board 
in paragraph 78, and not Bs. 327 ns suggested bv them in parngrapli 00 
of fjheir Beport. If we limit the period of protection to four years more. 
*it will give the industrv a total period of protection of 11 venrs from 
1925. 

Sir, normally ten to eleven years is a fair period within which an in- 
dustrv should trv to be self-supporting when it gets protection for that 
period, but if this particular industrv has not been able to stand on its 
own legs, the country at large cannot be requested to pay such a high 
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cost. If fiud after three or four years, that it is not becoming 

possible for the industry to make economies suggested by me, and if we 
find that the rate of interest remains at such a high figure of 7^ per cent, 
tlie House would then be prepared to consider in* 1936 whether any 
further period of protection is required for the industry. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 1 am afraid 1 must oppose the amend- 
ment moved by my Honourable friend. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
S. 0. Mitra, in supporting the amendment made his position clear. He 
evidently supports the amendment with a view to ensure that the paper 
mills will take adequate steps to develop the bamboo pulp industry. I am 
certainly at one with him in sharing our disappointment that during the 
last 6J years the paper companies had not taken sufficient 
and adequate stops to develop the bamboo pulp industry. But 
to be fair to the paper companies, wc must admit that they aro not 
entirely to blame in this respect. Honourable Members who have studied 
th(i last Report of the Tariff Board on this question will observe that 
the Tariff Board at that time was of opinion that bamboo pul]) as a 
raw material for the manufacture of paper was still in an experimental 
stage and they did not feel justified in recommending the imposition of 
a protective duty on foreign wood pulp. But the Tariff Board made a 
definite suggestion that financial assistance must be given to a certain 
paper mill in order to enable it to purchase the necessary machinery for 
the manufacture of bamboo pulp. The Government of India did not 
accept that recommendation of the Tariff Board and this House concurred 
in tlio decision of the Government. Tho reasons that underlay this 
decision of the Government of India were primarily tho facts that the 
paper mill to which this financial assistance was recommended was a 
private company and also that the sulphite process, which was to be 
tested with the assistance of the subsidy, was covered by patent rights 
held by one of the members of this private company. For these two 
reasons the Government of India did not feel justified in accepting the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board for the grant of financial assistance 
to this paper mill. We therefore did not give to the paper mills sufficient 
encouragement to enable them to install the necessary machinery for the 
manufacture of bamboo pulp. I wish to draw the attention of the House 
to this aspect of tho question, because while I share the regret of my 
Honourable friends that sufficient progress has not been made in the 
development of bamboo pulp, the entire blame cannot be laid at the door 
^f the paper mills. Such being the case, we have now to look to the 
future. Wo have now definitely decided to grant adequate protection 
for the manufacture of the bamboo pulp industry in India, and it is 
'vith that object that this propos(?d duty of Rs. per ton has been 
’f^f’ommendcd by tho Tariff Board for a period of seven years. If this 
House is anxious tliat definite steps must now bo takc'n to devcTon the 
•':uul)oo pulp industry, it must) give sufficient encouragement and sufficient 
f^^'^'irancc to the paper mills to install the necessary machinery for the 
^manufacture of bamboo pulp, and T would like to draw the attention of 
tbo House to paragraph 99 of the Tariff Board’s Report where they say : 

“While wo are of tho opinion that tho period snergosted by the corrip.inies is too 
lonjr ive think that in view of tho Hifflenll io«s of ferhninno, or^nnis^atinn and machinerv 
''^l>if'h have come to li^ht in ronneefion with the manufacture of paper fron bninboo. 
^ period of seven years will prove adequate.** 

B 
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Now the Tariff Board is clearly convinced that on account of the diffi- 
culties of technique and other organisation connected with the manufacture 
of bamboo pulp, yod must assure to the paper mills protection for a 
period of seven years, and in view of this very important circumstance, 
I hope that the House will accept the original proposal for the grant of 
protection for a period of seven years. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : I have very little to add to the remarks which have fallen from 
my Honourable friend the Deputy President. I think he has stated the 
case against the amendment very clearly and very fairly. If you are 
going to give protection at all, it must be given to an extent and in the 
form which will achieve the results which protection is intended to achieve. 
The difficulty always is that if you make the period a very short one, 
you will not obtain the desired effect, because the investor will have no 
confidence that the duty will be in force for a sufficient period to enable 
him to install his machinery, go through the difficult period at the outset 
before he has trained his staff and got the best results out of the 
machinery, and then a further period during which he hopes to cover the 
losses of the earlier years. What it really comes to is this, that unless 
the country is prepared to give protection and guarantee that protection 
will continue for a reasonable period, it is probably better not to give it 
at all. because there is great danger tliat burdens will be imposed on the 
consumer with no result. For this reason, I must oppose the amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 2 for the figures *1939* the figures ‘1936* be substituted.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“Tliat clause 2 stand part of the Bill.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: Clause 4. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : 1 move that 
clause 4 b(? omitted. This clause is a little bit technical. I shall in- 
to explain to the House the meaning of this clause as simply as 1 can. 
Most of the newspapers in India are printed on a kind of paper wliidi 
is technically called newsprint. The newsprint which is generally used 
in India contains 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and 30 per cent, 
of chemical pulp. If you increase the percentage of mechanical pulp 
in a paper and reduce the percentage of chemical pulp, the paper jn'O- 
duced is of somewhat inferior quality. This newsprint is a cheap variety 
of paper which does not come into competition with the products of the 
Indian mills. It was in 1926 that the Tariff Board, over which Bir 
George Bainy presided, fixed this percentage at 65, and it is an irony 
that to-day I from the non-official side am going to support the recoin- 
mendation of Sir George Bainy and Sir George Bainy from his seat in 
the Official Benches is going to oppose his own recommendation. Now. 
Sir, the question is if the new-spapers use newsprint with a percentagp 
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of 70 per cent. mechaniGal pulp, why wag the percentage fixed at 66? 
The reason is this. The Tariff Board in 1925 inquired from the Controller 
of Stationery and Printing whether it was possible to ascertain accurately 
the percentage of mechanical pulp in a paper. The Controller of Stationery 
said that it was very doubtful. Therefore, they fixed the percentage at 
05 to leave a margin of error of 5 per cent. The wisdom of that step 
was wholly justified by later events. The customs authorities adopted 
a method of testing for this paper. They call it— it is very difficult to 
pronounce it— the phloroglucinol test. They found that it was very un- 
satisfactory. They discarded it and adopted another method called the 
Spence and Krauss method. We are not concerned with this method 
or that. What we are concerned with is this, that this clearly shows the 
need for a provision of a margin of error. This clause eliminates even 
that percentage of 5 per cent, which was fixed as a margin of error. 

I shall read out to you. Sir, a statement that was supplied to me by 
the Secretary of the Indian Journalists Association. Calcutta. Samples 
of &ovcn different kinds of newspapers were sent to very high paper testing 
experts in London, Manchester and Norway, and the results of their 
analysis differ. In the first sample the actual fibre content of chemical 
pulp was 22 per cent. The Manchester College of Technology said it 
contained 22 per cent. Sindal and Bacon, London, said it "contained 
23*8 per cent. Dr. Halse, Norway, said it contained 21*85 per cent, and 
Dr. Heidenreich, Norway, said it contained 21 per cent. In the second 
sample the actual fibre content of chemical pulp was 22 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the Manchester College of Technology it was 23 per cent., according 
to Sindal and Bacon, 18*4 per cent., according to Dr. Halse, Norway, 
21*79 per cent., and according to Dr. Heidenreich, Norway, 20*9 per cent. 
Tn the third sample the actual fibre content was 14 per cent., according 

to the Manchester College of Technology it was 16 per cent., according 

to Sindal and Bacon. London, 8*1 per cent., according to Dr. Halse, 
Norway, 15*45 per cent., and according to Dr. Heidenreich 14*2 per cent. 
Tn the fourth sample the actual fibre content was 14 per cent. According 
to the Manchester College of Technology it was 21 per cent., according to 
t^indfil and Bacon, 12*0 per cent., according to Dr. Halse, Norway, 15*70 
per cent, and according to Dr. Heidenreich, Norway, it was 13*5 per cent. 
Ill the fifth sample the Jictual fibre content was 26 per cent. According 
1o tile Manchester College of Technology it wnig 30 per cent., according to 
Sindal and Bacon. London, it was 21*7 per cent., according to Dr. Halse, 
Norway, 25*25 per cent, and according to Dr. Heidenreich 23*6 per cent. 
In tlic sixth sample the actual fibre content was 26 per cent. According 

to the Manchester College of Technology it was 32 per cent., according 

to Sindal and Bacon, London, it wag 23*6 per cent., according to Dr. Halse, 
Norway, 24*45 per cent., and according to Dr. Heidenreich, Norway, 24 
per cent. In the seventh sample the actual fibre content was 224 per 
cent. According to the Manchester College of Technology it was 22 per 
cent. ; according to Sindal and Bacon, London, 10*3 per cent. ; according 
to Dr. Halse, Norway, 21*82 per cent., and according to Dr. Heidenreich, 
Norway, 22*0 per cent. Now if among the highest authorities, among 
paper experts, there is this difference, there is a still greater chance of 
mistakes being committed by Customs officials here, and that shows the 
need for leaving a wide margin of error. I want the House 
to remember that this proposal of an. increase was consider- 
ed by the Tariff Board and rejected by them. I do not ^ iinder- 
’^tand what particular interest the Government are going to 

B 2 
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protect by the insertion of this clause. Evidently it is not in the interest 
of the bamboo pulp. It is not in the interest of the paper mills, because 
it is impossible to manufacture from Indian material newsprint at 
competitive prices. It is not in the interests of the consumers evidently. 
The only person who will be benefited is the Honourable the Finance 
Member, who will get a little extra revenue. (Voices of “Question, 
question.”) Now, Sir, on the other hand the newspaper industry will 
be very hard hit by this. Already, because of the trade depression, 
because of the fall in the advertisement revenue, and particularly because 
of this epidemic of Ordinances, the Indian newspapers are in a very 
desperate condition. The quality of paper used by the Indian newspapers 
is very inferior. It is a torture to the eye to read them, and tlicy will 
be forced to use inferior hinds of papier if we accept this particular clause. 
Some of my friends on the Select Committee in their minute of dissent 
have made a very hesitating statement. They have said ; 

“During tlic course our distMJssioii wo objected to Ibe raising of percentage oi 
mechanical wood pulp in printing paper from 65 to 75 per cent., of tin* fibre con- 
tent, as we bc’licvcd that it might handicap the newspaiHjr industry. We were how- 
ever .assured by the Government spokesmen that it was being done only for adminis- 
trative convenience and that the newspaper industry will not be affected imd Ihr.t 
there will be no extra tax on it. . In view of this assurance we .‘igreed. If, however, 
later it is found that the newspapers find this raising of percentage harmful we are 
of opinion tluat ilie Government by administrative means sliould relieve such hard- 
ship.** 

Now my friends are satisfied that there will be no c^xtra tax on news- 
papers, but I am afraid the Customs officials will not b(3 so satisfied. They 
will not be satisfied with the assunmcc expressed either in the privacy 
of the Select Committee or on the floor of the House. They will point 
to this Act and say, “here is my bond and I insist upon my pound of 
flesh”, and the newspaper man will be compelled to pay. Sir, this will 
mean a severe blow to tlie newspaper industry. The Indian Journalists 
Association in Calcutta takes such a serious view of the situation that 
they passed a resolution asking the Honourable Members to protest against 
this increase, and they also have deputed one of the leading journalists 
of Calculfca to come over and press on Honourable Members not to accept 
this clause. Now the ques^tion that the House has to decide is this, 
whether they arc going to support the recommendation of two successive 
Tariff J3oards, backed up by the expert opinion of the Calcutta journalists, 
or whether they will support the Honourable the Commere.e^ Member ie 
his inconsistency. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, rriy Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury, has made it clear that this clause involves some technical 
knowledge in order to properly understand it. From the figures quoted 
at leant one thing is clear, that no two experts agree about anything in 
all the various tests. Th.at is the only point of agreement: and as a 
matter of fact ^ understood, consulting some journalists here, that as a 

matter of practice what the.- customs people were attempting was nof tn 

look at the fixed percentage of 65, buf 5 per cent, either below or abov(n 

to exempt ntnvsprint from the import duty. As I understand the maticr 

generally, newsprint generally contains a percentage of mechanical pnlp 
varvin«^ from 68 and 70 per cent. What will now happen under the 
new change proposed is that what will come under 65 per cent, ef 
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mechanical pulp will be liable! to higher, duty. It is also admitted that news- 
print coming to India under the lower scale of duty will not affect the 
interest of the Indian paper manufacturers. They do not really deal 
with mechanical pulp at all; they deal witli bone dry wood pulp which 
is a different thiug. So this clause docs not really militate against the 
interests of the Indian manufacturer of papers. I think therefore, strictly 
speaking, this clause hardly comes under the scope of this Bill at all. 
We must also take into consideration the fact that paper is not a finished 
product and that it is a raw material for some other industries as well, 
the chief of which is of course the printing industry and the newspaper 
industry. Our newspapers, as my friend, Mr. Matin, said, suffer under 
various disadvantages. As a matter of fact, even now I understand the 
Indian daily papers suffer from the peculiar rules that obtain in the 
Customs Department. They have a flat rate. The Indian papers generally 
use paper the present price of which is 1 anna pics per pound. But 
the duty is fixed at the tariff value of a flat rate by the customs autho* 
rities at one anna and 10 pies per pound and on this basis they pay 
nearly 33J per cent, duty instead of 25 per cent., as has been fixed by 
the Act itself. So, in a ton of paper, instciad of paying Its. 2.50 with 

l2 Noon ^ paper Bs. 14 more. 

That was the reason why the Indian Journalists Association 
of Calcutta have passed the following Besolution : 

“It is further resolved that the assessment of duty on fiofitiems value on News- 
print called Tariff value he discontinued and that the duty he calculated on the 
invoice price of .such pap<»i*.s and in accordance with the assurance Riven hy Sir 
Gooiro Rainy, the Honourable Commerce Mernher during the Emercrency Rudget 
dif-cussion, tins surcharge of 26 per cent., on Newsprint imposed by the Emevgency 
Budget bo now discontinued.” 

It is expected also that they nr<o not anxious to bring newsprint under 
the purview of this higher import duty. That being the case, wlierc is 
the need to change this law which has now been in force for the last 
few years. Now, the Customs people have got some training and there 
is the margin of 5 per cent, both above and lower to bring the newsprint 
under the lower rate. As a matter of fact, if I am not disclof/ing any 
secret of the Select Committee, I think we were given the impression 
that, though there will be this change in the percentage from 65 to 70, 
Government are not really going to change the actual practice. That is 
to say, the same margin will bo left and those who now may claim the 
lower scale of duty will get that advantage. If that is tlie case, I do 
not see any reason why the Honourable the Commerce Member should 
insist on this change being made in the law. T hope he will make it 
quite clear that the newsprint that comes under the lower rate will 
continue to do so and there will bo no change. We would also like to 
have an assurance from him that in the day to day administration by the 
Customs officers, who are to enforce this law, there will be no further 
difficulties imposed on the newspaper men, or he will accept the amend- 
uiont of my Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Miatin Chaudlniry and not 
press for this clause at all. 

Mr. O. Morgan: Sir, T oppose this amendment. The reasons that I 
Rive for opposing it are these. There is a certain amount of misappre- 
hension about this 65 and 70 per cent, mechanical pulp. When the 
Tariff Board suggested that it should be 65, the original proposal was 
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that it should be 70 and it was acknowledged that there was a margin 
of error owning to all the diflficulties which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury has just explained. Nobody seems to know 
anything about it. Therefore, there is a margin of error one way or the 
other but nobody can guarantee it. Suppose you make a contract of 
65 per cent., nobody can guarantee that that percentage will run right 
through and the paper will have that exact amount of 65 per cent, of 
mechanical j)ulp. Now, the Tariff Board in fixing it at 65 had got the 
wrong idea in their mind. They said 70 and with a margin of error of 
5, but they quite forgot that if the contracts are made at 65 the margin 
of error still remains. If I inako a contract at 05, I cannot guflfmntee 
that I am going to run right through at a definite proportion of 65 through 
every square inch of the paper. It is impossible.. Therefore, in making 
it at 65 tluiy had to give a margin of error. Now, the question that 
comes in is this. Wlieii you get down as low as 60 per cent, in the 
percentage of mechanical pulp, you compete with tlie class of paper made 
in India, and not the newsprint as we understand it because tlie Indian 
mills do not mannfacture newsprint. Newsprint as is used by the news- 
papers lias 70 to 75 mechanical pulp. I think every newspaper man will 
acknowledge that this is fact. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: May I point out to the Honourable 
Member that according to Lochen & Co., the biggest importer of papers 
in India, the percentage of mechanical pulp in newsprint varies from 
65 to 72? 

Mr. G. Morgan: Tlie margin of error brings it down below 65 and 
the idea has all along been to make it 70. I may inform the House that 
the Poona and Lucknow Indian Mills hav(5 lost a great deal of their 
business owing to this lower meclwinical pulp percentage paper coming 
into India which has been allowed to come in free of duty as newsprint. 
But as far as 1 understand, it has never been used as newsprint. It is 
being sold in competition to the Badami paper which is manufactured 
by the Indian mills. The Tariff Board put the percentage at 65 and 
entirely forgot that the margin of error still remained. The proposal is 
that we should cume back to 70 and the margin of error will still remain 
somewliere roundabout 5 per cent., so that the newspapers will get 
their 65 

"Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: Is the- Honourable Member aware that 
according to Messrs. Cross and Bevan the margin of error ought to be 
10 per cent, and not less than that? 

Hr. G. Morgan: 1 am not aware of that. I do not think. Sir, I have 
anything more to say on. that point. I think it has been sufficiently 
explained that ^he newspapers will not suffer in any way whatever and 
that the Indian mills would be protected in so far as their cheap variety 
of paper is (?oncerncd. I might also mention that the Amerioan definition 
of newsprint is 75 per cent, mechanical pulp. I think my Honourable 
friend probably knows that. So I oppose this amendment. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I must apologise for 
addressing the House with a cold in my head. I doubt whether I can 
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make my voice reach the Leader of the House, but I have a great deal 
of sympathy with the motion moved by my friend Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chaudhury. I think he haa conclusively shown that these chemical tests 
can give the most surprising results, that the margin of error is con- 
siderably more than 5 per cent., and that there is a real danger that the 
newspaper industry might be penalised when the Legislature has, in fact, 
no such intention. At the same time. I realise that we have no chance 
wliatever of carrying Mr. Chaudhury *s motion in this House. Therefore, 
I would particularly ask the Tjeader of the House that he should renew 
in this House the definite assurance which seven Members of the Select 
Committee tell ua was given to the Committee, — ^that the newspaper 
ijiflijstrA; will not be affected and that there will be no extra tax on it. 

\ \ 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) : 
Sir, a large number of representations have also been made to mo by 
tlioso who use this newsprint and I hnv-e been told tliat they are really 
in danger of being penalised, although as my Honourable fi’iend, Mr, 
Ariliur Moore, put it, the Legislature does not mean to penalise them. 
\\\) have heard that the Tariff Board also did not recommend a measure 
like this. 

Now, that body being a technical body, dealt with the subject most 
candidly and I should think that we, as laymen, should accept their 
verdict in this matter as correct, and I would appeal to the Leader of 
the House not to depart from the practice of giving more weight to 
tlieir decision on matters like this, especially when he finds that repre- 
sentation is being made to him on behalf of newspapers who deal not 
ia large quantities but in smaller quantities and have to purchase their 
paper from wholesale dealers in India. I hope he will sec his way to 
stick to the old percentage of 65 per cent, and not to press his case 
for increasing it to 70 per cent. 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: I am afraid a good deal of confusion 
ha*-; been caused in the minds of some Honourable Members by the amend- 
nn nt. T want frmri my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, an 
assurance that the proposed (diange will not in any manner alter the original 
reco’nmendations of the Tariff Board. T understand the original recom- 
nu ndaiion of the Tariff Board to be this, that the maximum percentage of 
aiccdianical wood pulp permitted for newsprint is 65 per cent. Let the 
House 1)0 clear on that point. Does the newspaper industry want to take 
advantage of the confusion that has been created and import paT)Gr con- 
taining loss than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp? If that is so, we 
raiist certainly oppose this amendment. If the effect of this amendment is 
to be to })ermit newspapers tO import paper containing less than 65 
» cent, of mechanicuil wood pulp, then this amendment goes against the 
noosnrnendations of the. Tariff Board and the intention of the Legislature. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Can 
tlicv print on paper of such a quality even if it is imported? Can they use 


Mj, R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: Oh! Yes. If the percentage of 

*^‘< ehanical wood pulp is less, the quality of the paper is superior and it is 
advantage to newspapers to get free of duty a paper superior to the 
ivii ordinarily use. I do not think there is any doubt on that point, 
'"hat the newspaper industry can legitimately claim is that newsprint 
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containing 65 per cunt, mechanical wood pulp is not in any way handicap- 
ped by this new amendment. If 1 understood the Honourable the 
Commerce Member aright when he explained the position in the Select 
Committee, it comes to this. As a result of having the figure 65 in the 
Tariff Act, what happens is this. A newspaper company places an order 
or enters into a contract for tlie supply of newsprint containing 65 per cent, 
of mechanical wood pulp. Now the manufacturer purports to send in 
accordance with this order, newspaper of that quality, but when it is 
.actually tested, the margin of error comes in and though it may actually 
contain 61 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, the importer claims exemp- 
tion from the duty on tlie ground that allowance must be givei^ to this 
margin of error. The result is that the intention of the Legislature and 
the Tariff Board is not carried out. The newspaper industry in this parti- 
cular case is permitted to import paper superior in quality to the one that 
tliey need and we liavc been told by the Honourable Member Mr. Morgan 
that it is (‘ompeting with the Indian paper industry. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Was not this consideration before 
the Tjiriff Board? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: The Tariff Board reciornmended that 
the mechanical content must be 65 per cent, and in making their recom- 
mendation, they (lid not take into consideration the margin of error. 
Therefore to supply the lacunm and to prevent any particular company 
from importing paper witli less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, 
it is now proposed to make the figure ‘‘70” so that a newspaper concerned 
that wants 1o in’otc'ct its(df will have in future to order for paper contain- 
ing 70 per eemt. of meelu\nieal wood pulp. If in the test it is found to be 
65 per (‘('ut. it conies within the margin of error of 5 per cent, and it will 
go free of duty. 1 t.ake it that that w’as the iutentiem of Government in 
pro])osing this amendment. If as a result of the amendment the position 
of the iu*\vspapcr industry would not be made worse than what it is, then 
1 submit that we ought to sup])ort the proposal to have it at 70 per cent, and 
not at 65 per cent. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I do not wish to s})eak about the merits of thi.s 
question, but I desire to draw the attention of Government to a question 
of procedure. I find that the Honourable Member in charge does not 
speak till the very end and keeps the House more or less in ignorance of 
the point of view of Government on any amendment that may be moved 
and thus deprives Members on this side of the House from replying to the 
criticisms that he may have to make on speeches already delivered here. 
The Member of Government, I believe, has a right to speak twice or if he 
has not, then some other Member of Government can explain the position 
before wo listen to a Member of Government in his final reply. I would 
urge iqion the Leader of the House to take this point into consideration, 
especially when we arc discussing a technical question like this on which 
there appojirs to he so much ignorance in the House. If the Honourable 
the Commerce IMinnlKir merely replies at the very end, he deprives us of 
our chance of asking him questions and getting further elucidation from 
him on the debate. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I should like to say that I shall always 
be ready in a n- at ter of this kind to adopt tlic course which will best suit tho 
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convenience of the House. It depends a good deal on the nature of the 
amendment. Sometimes an amendment is moved on which the Govern- 
ment Member has the opportunity at an earlier stage of explaining the view 
of Government and then naturally in the ordinary course, he docs not rise 
till near tlic end of the discussion. If any thing 1 can say on this particular 
amendment is likely to be serviceable to the House, I have not the least 
objection to making my speech at once. 

Now, my Honourable friend, the Mover of the amendment, referred to 
the fa(d ihat what 1 was doing was turning down a recommendation of my 
own. T do not know that it is always a bad thing to make “a F4)epping 
stone of one’s dead self to higher things” or at any rate, if it appears that 
in some previous incarnation one has made a mistake, one ought not to be 
above correcting that mistake. The matter was definitely dealt with by the 
Tariff Board in 1925 when I was President of the Board, and I do not think 
the question was reviewed in detail by the Tariff Board during the last 
enquiry. Therefore, it is the Tariff Tioard’s Report of 1925 that is in ques- 
tion. Now, this is what the Tariff Board said, and I think it will simplify 
matters if T read out the n^levant portion of paragraph 150 of the Tariff 
Board’s Report in 1925 : 

“The information given Ijy the new-spapers .shows that the ‘newsprini’ commonly 
imported contains about 70 per cen<. of mechanical wood pulp, and if pjiper contain 
ing this percentage remains subject to tlie e.\isting duty the newspapers will n )t i e 
prejudiced.” 

That is the basic point from which we start*. As long as paper containing 
70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp is admitted at the lower rate of duty, 
Ibe newspapers will not be prejudiced. 

“We enquired from Controller whether, by chemical or other tests, the proportion 
of mechanical pulp contained in a given sample of paper could bo ascertained accurate- 
ly, and he s.'ii(l he was doubtful whether it could be done. We think it should be 
possible, however, to determine the proportion with an error not exceeding 5 per 
cent, and if the tests at present used in the Controller’s office are in.siifficiont, more 
exact methods of estimating may be known in other countric.s. Our proposal is that 
all papers containing not less t^an 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp should 
remain subject to the present rates of duty on ‘newsprint’.” 

Tlu'reforc wbal the 65 per cent, that is found in the existing Act means 
is that the paper ouglit to contain 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, 
but owing to the difficulty of testing we accept 65 per cent, instead of 70 per 
cent. Now comes the difficulty which the (Customs Dc])artment have 
actually experienced. As long as the figure of 65 per cent, is the figure in 
the x\ct, the newspapers tend to place contracts with manufacturers for 
the supply of paper containing 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. The 
paper reaches India, the sample is examined in the Custom House, and 
that particular sample is found to contain (say) 61 per cent, or possibly even 
as low as 59 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. And then the manufac- 
turer says^ '‘Nevertheless 1 ought to be allowed to import this paper at the 
lower rate of duty, first because of the difficulty of testing accurately and 
secondly the impossibility of ensuring that every sample of a large mass of 
paper will contain exactly the same percentage of mechanical pulp; so I 
ought to get in this paper containing 59, 60 or 61 per cent, at the lower 
i*ate of duty’\ But quite clearly it was not the intention of the Tariff 
Board, or the intention of the Legislature when the Act was passed, that 
people should start at 65 per cent, and then make an allowance for a big 
Diargin of error. What they meant was that importers should start at 
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70 per cent. , and then from 70 per cent, a suitable allowance can be made. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Morgan has pointed out that this is not only a 
question of revenue, but that when you begin to get down to about 60 per 
cent, of mechanical pulp, you do get papers coming into India not for use 
by newspa{)ers but for use by others, and tlicsc papers compete with lower 
grade; j>ap(‘rs made by some of the Indian mills, and particularly the mills 
at Lucknow and at Poona. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury : Sir, may I point out that the Tariff Board 

in their recent Report has said : 

“Oil tlio fjict.H iis (liscloicd ill this inquiry we arc unable to find that the irttorests 
of Indian industi-y are seriouisly jeopardised by the exisung arrangement.” 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Will my Honourable friend kindly 
give me the reference? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury: Page 97, paragraph 100. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Yes, Sir, I will read what the Tarij5 

Board say : 

“Wo do not consider that the exclusion from the protective duty o£ printing 
paper containing not Icjss! than 65 per cent, mechanical wood pulp calculated on the 
fibre content has caused any serious harm to the Indian industry.” 

I am indebted to niy Honourable friend for calling my attention to it. 
It is only reasonable anil right that he should. Still the fact remains that 
the original iiil(Mition of the Tariff Board and the foundation of the whole 
thing is ihis that what the people mean when they talk of ‘‘newsprint'* is 
paper which coiitnins 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. My Honour- 
able friend Mr. ^lorgan has referred to the fact that that is the American 
(lefiriition, and there was placed in mv hands yesterday a document which 
shows that it is also the British definition. In the new Import Duties Bill 
introduced in the Hous<c of Commons — in the first Schedule annexed to 
the Bill which is the schedule of goods exempted from the general ad 
valorem duty- -the definition of newsprint is: 

‘•paper in rolls conuiniiig not less than 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp.' 

Well, Sir, I think in view of what the Tariff Board recommended and 
the reasons why they rec-oinmended it in 1925, in view of the definition 
adopted in the American tariff and in the new British tariff, it is not an 
unreasonable ])r()position that we should adopt the same standard. If the 
House passes the Bill containing this clause, the intention of Government 
is that standing instructions should issue to Customs officers at once that 
provided they ai’c satisfied that the order was placed for a paper containing 
70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, any differences down to 65 per cent, 
should be accepted as a matter of course. That I think is what in tech- 
nical language is cidh'd tolerance. We shall not insist on 70 per cent.: in 
the test because, we recognise that there are difficulties of testing and diffi- 
culties of manufacture, and the standing instructions will be that down to 
65 per cent, the paper will be admitted. It is quite possible also that in 
particular cases good grounds might be established for allowing even a 
larger margin, although it would not be safe to give standing instructions 
for a larger margin. But difficult cases of that kind do occur, and provided 
always that the order w'’as given for a paper containing 70 per cent, of 
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mechanical wood pulp, I have no doubt that those hard cases could be 
met. That being so, the House will understand that it is not in the least 
the intention of Government to make any substantial change in the law, 
or rather in the practical enforcement of the law, but what we are 
anxious to avoid is the retention of a provision in the law which leads 
to the admission into India at the lower rate of duty of a paper which 
is definitely of a higher class than newsprint in the ordinary 
iicecpted sense. I hope I have satisfied the House that suitable instruc- 
tions will in fact be issued which will prevent any danger of the duty being 
imposed on paper which is shown to contain, according to the tests made, 
over 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. What we are anxious to pre- 
vent is, being constantly called upon to admit paper at the lower rate oi 
duty which contains, according to the tests, substantially less than 65 per 
cent. Indeed if the 65 per cent, were retained in the Act, I am afraid it 
might bo necessary for Government to say, “As this is on the basis of an 
allowance of 5 per cent, having been made already it has got to bo rigidly 
enforced, and if your sample turns out to be 66 or 62, wo are very soiTy 
but we can do nothing for you**. Whereas, if wc get 70 in the Act, we- 
can make a reason«able allowance for errors in manufacture and errors in 
testing and in all cases as far down ais 65 per cent., and in special cases 
possibly even lower. 

Mr. A. Das! Sir, T invite the attention of the House to this fact that 
there was an error of 5 per cent, as mentioned in paragraph 101 of the 
Tariff Board *s Eeport, and I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member 
would kindly look into it. I do not think the Deputy President was right in 
saying that the Tariff Board did not consider this question of 5 per cent, 
margin. With your permission, Sir, I will read the relevant portion of 
paragraph 101, page 97, of the Tariff Board's Eeport: 

“The Customs Department admit that the phlorogluciiiol method of ascertaining 
fibre content originally adopted did not give satisfactory results a.s no aMowaiice was 
made for the density or weight factor of the particular typo of fibre under examina- 
tion. That method has now been abandoned in favour of the Spence and Krauss 
method and it is stated by the Customs Department that the number of contested 
oases has been greatly reduced and that with the 5 per cent, ruargiu of error allowed 
there is no reasonable cause for complaint.’* 

So I say they had that point of 5 per cent, margin before them. They saj 
further : 

“The^ importers cvdinit the improvement in method but state that they had no 
information when the change was introduced and that they cannot tell wlicii further 
changes may not be made without any information being given to the trade. The im- 
porters also complain of the assessment of certain classes of paper such as miuln'no 
glazed pressings to the protective rate of duty. Several classes of p.apor were 
specifically mentioned by the Calcutta Paper Tmporl As.«oriation in their evidence 
before us as being subject to the protective duty which in their opinion were not 
writing OP printing papers and should tlierefore pay only the revenue duty. On 
inquiry it appears to ns that some misunderstandings have arisen as to the ordinary 
usage of trade descriptions and as to the interpretation of the Act.’* 

After considering all these things, they say: 

“We consider that if^ our proposals are accepted, st-eps should be taken at the- 
fiarliest possible opportunity after the passing of the Act by conference between the 
vwiouB interests concerned to specify as definitely as may be the classes of paper 
which are by ordinary trade usage included in the term "Printing and Writing Paper*^ 
as used in Articles 155 and 166 of the Tariff Schedule.*’ 
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I therefore submits that what my friend, Mr. Daoodi, has said is per^ 
fectly correct, that the Tariff Board, had before them this question of the 
5 per cent, margin, and in spite of that they recommended 65 per cent, of 
wood pulp. 


Mr. President: The question is that clause 4 be omitted. 
The Assembly divided: 

AYES~28. 


Abdoola Haroon, Seth Haji. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad 
Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Das, l^fr. A. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr, A mar I^th. 

Harbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Tsra, Chaudhri. 

.Tchangir, Sir Cowasji. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Misra, Mr. B. N. 


Mitra, Mr. S. 0. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Rastogi. Mr. Bndri Lai. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Shafee Daoodi, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P. 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOE3~53. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik, 

Allison. Mr. F. W. 

Azizuddin Ahmad Bilgrami, Qazi, 

Bajpai, Mr. 11, S. * 

Banerji, Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Bhargava, Rai Bahadur Pandit T. N. j 
Bhoro, Tho Honourable Sir Joseph. j 
Brown, Mr. R. R. i 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. I 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh, 

Cosgravft, Mr. A. 

Crerar, The Honourable Sir James. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

DoSoiiza, Dr. F. X. 

Pox, Mr. H. B. 

French, Mr. J. C. 

'Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry; 

Graham. Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynnc, Mr. C. W. 

Hoathcote, Mr. L. V. 

Howell, Sir hlvelyn. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kiinwar Hajee. 

Ismail Kh.'jn, Haji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Krjshnaniachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Macqueen, Mr. P. 

Morgan, Mr. O. 

Muijumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S, C. 

Noyce, Sir Frank. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Parsons, Sir Alan. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rama Rao, Diwan Bahadur IT. 
Rangachariar, Diwan Bahadur T. 
Ryan, Mr. T. 

Salii, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Santos, Mr. J. 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sin'ih, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Studd, Mr. E. 

Sukhraj Rai, Rai Bahadur. 

Syke^, Mr. E. F. 

Tait, Mr .John. 

Wood, Sir Edgar. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. O. M. 


The motion was negatived. 
Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 
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Mr* Frssidmt (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Clause 5. 
The Honourable Member Mr. Bhuput Sing has given notice of an amend- 
ment* which requires the previous sanction of the Governor General. Has 
he obtained it? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: No, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : Then he 
cannot move it. 

The Honourable Member Mr. Bhuput Sing's next amendment i is merely 
consequential and cannot be moved. 

Tbg question is that clause o stand part of the Bill 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause o was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (South Arcot cum Cbinglcput: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I wish to make a few observations in order 
io impress upon the industry the necessity of their moving in the direction 
ill which this House has shown its indication very clearly. TJie House 
has behaved very generously towards the industry in granting the protec- 
tion, because Mcrnliers are impressed with the necessity of granting this 
{>rotection; but at the same iirao the House recognises that the industry 
has not done all that it should in two matters, namely in the use of bamboo 
pulp in the manufacture of paper and also in the matter of Indianisation, 
more especially in the matter of training Indians in the art of making paper 
and other allied technical industries. It is true, Sir, no sanction is taken 
under the Bill in order to see that these two conditions are enforced, but 
let the industry remember that when it is open to this House to pass this 
legislation, it is also open to this House to repeal this later on if really the 
conditions on which this side of the House lay so much insistence are not 
carried out. It is true we have not taken precautions here by way of pro- 
viding any amendment enabling the executive Government to take steps 
to suspend the operation of this Bill in case those two conditions are not 
fnlfillcd, but at the same time, Sir, this side of the House, and I hope also 
the Government side, will watch this industry and see really that year 
after year thev give progress reports showing what improvements thev are 
making in both these directions. I hope the Government will call for 
such information vear after year and give it to this House, and even 
if they do not do it, I am sure, the watchful eyes of my friends — whether 
1 am here or not — will keep a strict vigil on the«ie iwn points. T 

commend this Bill for the acceptance of this House and T do trust that 

*In siib-dause (1) {h) of clause 5 for the words and figmes “Rs. 45” the followin.^ 

substituted : 

“Rs. 45 in the first year, Rfl. 60 in the second year and R<*. 75 in the third 
and the subsequent years.'* 

tin 'sub-clause (2) of clause 5 for the figures *‘1939*’ the figures “1936** he sub- 
•titaled. 
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Honourable Members representing the European Group will give an 
aasurance that they are also as anxious as we are that Indianisation shall 
march ahead. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am 
aware that I am in a somewhat difficult position. That position is some- 
* thing like this : 

'^Satyam BruyaV* **Priyam Bruyat** 

**Ma Bruyat'* **Satyamapriyam** 

which means “speak the truth”, “speak what is pleasing”, “do not speak 
■truth if it is displeasing” but we must speak the truth, however 
unpleasant it may be, and I believe in speaking the truth. We have 
listened to all the discussion on this side, and though the wind is some- 
what favourable from this side, the current is very strong against me 
from the aide of the Government and European Group. However, I wish 
to make a few observations on this Bill. I fail to appreciate in what 
measure this country has benefited by protection to the paper industry 
as compared with the amount granted by this Assembly in 1925. I do 
not propose to criticise the fact that the original Act was passed, but 
where the criticism arises is that this Assembly should be asked to 
sanction an extension and for such a lengthy period as seven years. 

To my mind, Sir, the facts that have been laid before the Tariff Board 
are damning. We find that instead of this industry using an ever-growing 
quantity of indigenous material, it has steadily reduced the same (from 
25,500 tons in 1919 to 17,000 tons in 1930) and that this indigenous fibre 
has been replaced by foreign raw material .... 

Mr; President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The 
Honourable Member has to speak to the motion that the Bill be passed. 
All the»e dettiils have been fully thrashed out during the discussion which 
took place at earlier stages. The Honourable Member must now confine 
himself to supporting or opposing the Bill. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Sir, I am opposing the Bill. Sir, attention has been 
drawn in one of the minutes of dissent to the Report of the Select Com- 
miUec to the endeavours made by the manufacturers to secure a rcduc- 
tion in the duty on foreign wood pulp. Sir, to my mind, this is not only 
significant of the intentions of the millowners but appears to mo 
point out a lack of faith in the future of bamboo pulp, which wc have been 
told is so bright. Sir, may I ask: are the mills so anxious to avoid ils 
use? Ts the possibility of bamboo pulp only an excuse to grant a bounty 
to some favoured persons? For some favoured few they undoubtedly 
• are. We find on an examination that out of the 40,000 tons of paper 
manufactured by Indian mills, no less than 34,000 tons are produced by 
three mills. This amounts to 85 per cent, of the total output and it is 
perhaps significant, in the light of matters to which I shall refer later. 
These three mills are in the majority owned and controlled by European 
’ firms. 1 

An examination of the Report shows that two of these mills have been 
able, by meaner of protection, to declare very large dividends, such ns 
45 per cent, hi this connection it is not out of place to note that in its 
original recommendations the Tariff Board considered that a profit of Id 
per cent, on the ordinary share capital was not unreasonable and that 
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protection ^liould be so devised as to bring this return to the industry. It 
is therefore with some astonishment that I find that, although this per- 
centage has been greatly exceeded, the Tariff Board finds it possible 
to recommend the same degree of protection in the future as in the past. 
This is -a position with which I cannot possibly agree. Protection as its 
name implies is for a specific purpose, and it must not be abused to the 
extent of enriching individuals at the expense of the country and poor 
taxpayers. The third mill being a private concern does not disclose any 
dividend — in fact, it has stressed the fact that it has not paid any. We 
find, however, that it has repaid Es. 3 lakhs of a loan and has reduced 
its overdraft by Es. 14 lakhs, which may be considered a very satisfactory 
result during six years* working. 

• 

Yet we find that in spite of these enonnous profits we are asked to 
sanction the same amount of protection as has enabled the mills to secure 
these fat dividends. I am aware that 1 may be met with the argument 
that owing to the fall in cost of imported paper the need for protection 
is greater, but I meet that and say that costs of production in India 
have fallen to a great extent and that one anna a pound of paper to-day 
is very different from one anna a pound in 1925. As a matter of fact, 
it is equal to 40 per cent, on the landing cost of similar goods. No amount 
of argument can convince anybody that an industry, if it needs 40 per 
cent, protection can ever become self-supporting, and if that is the sub- 
mission of the mills and the Tariff Board, 1 submit that it is the duty of 
this Assembly to reject this measure. I yield to no one in my desire 
for the prosperity of my country, but I do not wish that end to be 
accomplished by the sacrifice of the interests of many millions to a few 
capitalists. Moreover, 1 demand that, if, as the representative of the 
pc^.ople 1 grant the peoples* bounty to any industry, that industry will 
be under an obligation to the people and must express its gratitude, that 
it will not only carry out honourably the intentions of this Assembly but 
employ i)iirt of its time to train up as many Indians as are available, so 
that the real object of protection may be attained. It is not the intention 
of the Assembly to sec the continued existence of a few concerns/, but 
the proper development of the industry to such an extent that we can 
easily realise the day when in certain respects India will be self-support- 
ing. It is therefore with much pain that 1 have learnt that the (Govern- 
ment of India have rejected the recommendations of the Tcariff TIoard. 
The Oovomment of India should use all the means at their command to 
encourage the Indian mills to educate Indians in the mannfaeturc of 
paper and to afford them a greater opportunity of sharing the larger 
responsibilities of mill management. That is but a small return for the 
enormous sums thtit these mills are able to secure as a result of protec- 
tion, and I submit that they have seriously failed in their duty. The 
findings of the Tariff Board leave no doubts on this point, and I am 
astonished to learn the interpretation which the Honourable Member for 
Commerce now places on the Government’s intentions. It has always 
been my impression — and I am sure that of many other Members of this 
House — that in granting protection to an industry, there was an obligation 
placed on that industry to secure for Indians a share in the superior 
control. That was the opinion of the Tariff Board in 1925 and at that 
time it was not contradicted by Government. I submit that, unless that 
point is conceded, this Assembly' has no interest in granting protection, 
particularly to the paper industry since, as I have pointed out earlier in 
speech, that industry consists almost entirely — 85 per cent. —of 
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European owned and controlled firms, which, as the Tariff Board records,, 
have made no attempt even to train up Indians. 

In conclusion, Sir, I wish to summarise my remarks as follows : 

Firstly, one anna per pound protection seems to be unnecessarily high, 
and, if needed, proves that this industry cannot become self-supporting 
but will always be a drain on the public for the benefit of a few individuals. 

Secondly, the proposed duly on wood pulp is too low to achieve its 
object, as it is not sufficient to offer inducement to the mills to inanu- 
facturo indigenous pulp. 

Thirdly, ihtac is no valid reason for the increase in the percentfige of 
mechanicid wood pulp in non -protected papers, and this will only lead 
to difficulties without advantage* to the local industry. 

Fourthly, 1 am wholly in accord with the Tariff Board’s recommenda- 
tions regarding Indianisation. There must be some penalty for non- 
ohscrvanco. If th('. (iovernmont decline this opportunity, 1 consider that 
no further assistance whatever should be given to the mills whoso opera- 
tions will, in the future, as in the past be purely to their own material 
gain at the oxi)ensc of the Indian public. 

Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I wish to 
\itter a serious warning to the Government and their collaborators, the 
capitalists, especially the European capitalists. It seems that they are 
playing all the time, but the time will come very soon when their play 
will he over, especially when a great protectionist like my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar a few minutes ago warned them that 
this Assembly would exercise its power of repealing all protective 
measures if its intentions were not given effect to. T want my friends 
to remember the speeches which my Honourable friend delivered yesterday 
and the day before and the warning which he has just now given. This 
morning, when I was taking my morning cup of tea and reading the 
morning paper that comes from the Barakhamba Road on this side of the 
city, the special correspondent of that paper observed that this House 
yesterday danced to the tune of the protection jazz but the discordant 
note came from myself and one or two others in ^hape of free trade. But, 
Sir, the real discordant note came from that side where the editor of that 
paper sits. The real discordant note came when there was this wrong 
interpretation of fundamental rights. I know that my leader, Sir Hari 
Singh Oour, smashed that wrong interpretation of fundamental rights which 
the Honourable Sir Edgar Wood wanted to bring in in a measure where 
there was no discussion of questions like expropriation or fundamental 
1pm I’Jghis. My friend Sir Edgar Wood said, “Do you want Tndiani- 
salinn by force?” 1 interjected, *‘Do you want protection by 
force?” No reply came. Situated as wo are, irresponsible and in a 
minority. Govenunent. will not give effect to the very moderate suggestions 
made that propcjr facilities should be given to Indians for training in these 
undertakings. E ntv-d not say whether the protection is adequate or 
inadequate. liOt them stew in thcii* own juice and let them not come here 
seven years hence and say. “Yon gave us protection in 1925: yon repeated 
it in 1927; you repeated it in 19B2; we arc not yet sufficiently fat; we 
want to get fatter still, so give u« more protection”. At that’ time the 
House will be so constituted that it will be a democratic House. I note 
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that my friend Mr. Neogy is pesBimistic, I am at times pessimistic too 
owing to the present political situation in the country, but for the present 
let me be optimistic. In that democratic House, jSir, unless its intentions 
arc given effect to, no capitalist, be he an Indian or be he a European, 
can expect any protection. It has been suggested that Crovernment could 
exercise control over the European investors and the Indian investors by 
withholding orders from them. Unfortunately the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member did not allude to that in his reply. He would have pleaded 
that he was not in charge of that portfolio. My Honourable friend Sir 
Joseph Bhore is in charge of that department, the Stationery depart- 
ment. He doles out the orders to the stationery; manufacturers. My 
I ioader^ Sir Hari Singh Gour, pointed out what was the intention when the 
Stores Purchase Rules were drafted in 1922, to which the predecessors 
nf the present Treasury Benches were a party. If Government were 
lionest they would give effect to those noble printupleg and those rules 
which were almost statutory rules but they never did it. As I said 
yesterday, through the very fact that they are the inheritors of the East 
India Company, their trading instincts outweigh thc‘ir political instincts. 

I would like to make one further observation. 1 know the newsprint 
irade will be seriously affected. Of course it may not be the ii\tcution 
of the Government Benches to see that the Indian newspapers are handi- 
capped in any way. My friend the Commerce Member said that he will 
not only apply the teat of 75 per cent, of mecluinical pulp provided in 
the Act, but ho may go down in certain cases by 2 or 3 per cent. less. 
The Customs Department if they arc so pleased will allow ru^wsprint with 
mechanical pulp of 02 or 03 per cent, to be passed. 1 would suggest now 
that he lias a majority of votes and he Is going to have his Bill through, 
he will so frame the rules that for the first year 10 per cent, variation 
will be allowed, for the second year 7^ per cent, variation will be allowed 
Mild for the third year the Customs Department may insist on the 65 
])cr cent., so that the manufacturers would adjust their manufacture 
and the Indian newsprint trade will not be called upon to pay heavily on 
one side of the business where very little money comes. Through the 
dispensation of my friend the Honourable the Home Member, those who 
(‘(lit newspapers and those who print them would always find themselves 
ill jail, as His Majesty's guests. I hope the Government will bear these 
observations in mind. 

Mr. Q-. Morgan: Mr. President, in commending this Bill to the House, 
1 only rise to make a few remarks regarding what fell from my Honourable 
fi'iend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. I am not taking too much on 
oiyself when I say that, so far as the opportunities for the training of 
Indians in the paper industry are concerned, I can give the Honourable 
^fember an assurance that it will be proceeded wo'th as rapidly as it is 
possible to do so. I am perfectly certain of another thing, and that is 
tliat the Indian paper makers and the mill« will not shirk; at all any inquiry 
that the Honourable Members might wish to make as regards the rapidity 
nr the way in which they are carrying out the views expressed by this 
Honourable House. There is no necessity for me to say anything about 
fbc bamboo pulp use because that is the whole object of the Bill. Now 
l^iat they are getting the protection which is needed, I can assure this 
House once again, as I did yesterday, that there will be rapid progress in 
I’ne utilisation and manufacture of bamboo pulp. 


a 
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The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I would only like to say two words. 
One is that I have been suitably terrorised by the prospect which my 
Honourable frif^nd Mr. B. Das held out to the capitalists — le capitaliaU 
a la lanternc — though 1 am not quite sure that the new Assembly will in 
fact be quite so democratic as my Honourable friend thinks. For the rest 
I would merely say this that I welcome, as I am sure other Members of 
the House welcome, the statement made by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Morgan, and while it will not fall to me to make the inquiries which 
might be suitably made in a year or two, I have not the least doubt that 
the Government of India will be ready to make the necessary inquiries on 
the point, let us ^y in a year or 18 months’ time. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That the Bill further to amend the law relating to the fostering and develop 
ment of the bamboo paper industry in British India, as reported by the Select 
Committee, be passed.*' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr, President in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION RE DUTIES ON GALVANISED IRON AND STEEL 
PIPES AND SHEETS— conW. 

Mr. President: Further consideration of the Resolution moved by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House and the amendment moved by Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move 
the amendment landing in my name : 

“That for tho words ‘be continued for the remainder of the period of projection 
covered by the Stv.el Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, that is, up to the 31st March, 
1934*, the following bo substituted ; 

‘bo continued u]) to 31st March, 1933*.** 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): May I ask, Sir, if it is the intention of the Chair that all tbe 
amendments be moved at once or disposed of one after the other? I 
merely for information. 

Mr. Presidenl (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola) : The points 
raised in the different amendments are so varied that I think the best 
procedure would be to confine tbe discussion to one amendment at a time. 
The discussion will now proceed on the original motion and Mr. Morgan’s 
amendment. 

Mr. B. Das: Then I do npt move my am^mdment now, Sir. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions : N.on>Muhammadan 
Bural) : Mr. President, I am not against the general principle of this 
Besolution; and as a matter of fact had 1 not received a telegram from 
the Secretary of the Bengal Industries Association, I would have given 
my silent vote for it. Now I would like to place that telegram before the 
Housie: 

“Understand tnat Bill for import duties on galviuiized sheets coming tomorrow, 
'tatas produce 40,000 tons out of 300,000 tons. Bengal’s interest jeopardised unless 
J’atas are compelled to produce the whole demand. BtMigal, largest consumer, does 
not agree till Tatas give undorlaking for enlargement of product ion within reasonable 
time either hy themselves or by subsidiary companies financed by Indian 
money and managed by Indians.” 

It is now too late in the day for any one to say anything against giving 
protection to Tatas to establish the ironi industry here. As a matter of 
fact I fully agree that a key industry like that of steel and iron deserves 
all encouragement to bo firmly established here, and by the results already 
achieved we find that Tatas produce pig iron at the cheapest; rates almost in 
the whole world ; so that is a matter on which we have to congratulate the 
company. But the main point that we are considering to-day is, if it is a 
fact that as regards galvanized iron, only a moiety of the whole (jonsump- 
tion is manufactured by Tatas. Then the main issue that emerges is 
apart from giving adequate protection to the Tata Iron Industry, why the 
consuming public should be unnecessarily taxed. The point was very ably 
argued last time by my Honourable friend, the Deputy President, that the 
question for a bounty should be properly gone through. As regards a 
bounty, whenever the question is raised here, the Honourable the Leader 
of the House says that we are passing through very stringent financial 
times and he cannot think of considering questions about a bounty. Now 
Sir, I was reading His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech delivered to us only 
the other day when addressing us on the opening day of the session His 
Excellency made the point clear that the financial position was not so bad, 
and I would like to recapitulate some portions of His Excellency's speech. 
It shows that in reality the financial condition is not so bad ap it is depicted 
hero by Sir George liainy. As a matter of fact the Finance Bill was con- 
ceived, placed before the House and certified by Government and the 
country was burdened by additional taxes to the tune of another Ks. 40 
crore&i, — so why there should be a dearth of a few lakhs to be given as 
bounty, if that be necessary, for such an essential industry as fhe corrugat- 
ed iron industry, I cannot understand. As regards the financial position, 
I shall now^ quote His Excellency : 

“We consider in fact that we are still justified in anticipating a surplus for the 
next financial year.” 

Later on His Excellency said: 

*T can say with confidence that our economic situation in India is sound and 
healthy and compares most favourably with that of any other country in the world.” 

Still further on His Excellency said : 

“I venture to assert that in no other country would you find such hopeful condi- 
tions or such grounds for encouragement These are grounds for hope and opti- 

mism which exist in India at a time when the rest of the world is suffering under 
the deepest distress and depression.” 


o2 
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Still later he says: 

“When I turn from the budgetary position to what I have described as the general 
financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement.** 


Then His Excellency fi/ays further : 

“Now, gentlemen, I am very surprised to find that in the midst of all these 
encouraging signs, when in fact the vast masses of India whose livelihood depends 
on the economic position can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depression 
to the first signs of light on the horizon, it has been thought fit by a certain group 
and particularly a certain section of the Press to propagate accounts of the financial 
condition of India designed U> cause alarm and despondency.*' 


But uufortiinately I find that it is not the Press agitators but on 
the contrary the Honourable the Leader of this House himself who speaks 
of despondency with regard to the financial situation. Sir, my main point 
in reading extensively from His Excellency’s speech was to prove that 
Government themselves do not admit that they are in a very bad financial 
position. If tliat be so, then I think the best course would be for Govern- 
ment to follow the advice of the Honourable the Deputy President, as he 
expressed it very clearly in his last speech in this House during the preced- 
ing Delhi ses^sion, namely that there should be some sort of a bounty — it will 
cost, as he said, about 12 lakhs. Why should Government always put 
forward the (inaiicial stringency as a plea when a real case for bounty i.^ 
established and Government have conceded that the grant of a bounty k 
the (iquitable remedy in such a ease. Even in this House during the last 
few days we voted sotnc additional protective duties that will bring iu 
large spurns which were not taken into account when the whole financial 
question was considered by this House — mean the additional money 
from the wire and wire-nail protective duty that will bring in another 
four lakhs, and there will bo more money by other Bills, the Sugar Protec- 
tion Bill, iJie Paper Protection Bill and there may be other Protection Bills 
in store foi* the future and there will be other sources of income also. Svo 
I hope the Honourable the Leader of the House will kindly explain why 
the question of bounty should be ruled out altogether when that is found 
to bo the best solution in the pres^ent case. What T mean to say 
that wo on this side of the House are not against giving adequate proioo 
tion to the steel industry or for extending the period of protection 
but wc urge that the question of the consumer's standpoint should not be 
lost flight of; that is, the question of a bounty should be seriously 
considered. 

There was one other point raised in the last discussion by Mr. Djis. 
namely, wbetber tlif’* (?ost of production in the Tatas can be further 
reduced to an appreciable extent. He awked that this point should 
inquired into. I think Mr. Heathcote in his speech raised a point that ifc 
was possible to make a differentiation between various kinds of corrugated 
iron sheets an<l those that come in competition with the Tataa corrugat(’d 
sheet&^may be differentiated and thus subjected to a lesser amount rd’ 
duty. Therefore there is no reason why all avenues should noi b<‘ 
searched to make some provision for those kinds of corrugated iron sheets 
which the consumers may get at a lower price. That k all I have to say 
on ttis motion. 
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Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Mr. President, the discussion that we 
had about this time last year on a similar motion moved by the Honourable 
gentleman is, 1 daresay, fresh in the minds of Honourable Members. I 
observed then that the Government were really plaeing us in a rather awk- 
ward dilemma by means of this liesolution. This House is convinced that 
the protection proposed to bo given for galvanised iron sheets is necessary for 
the development of the iron and steel industry of tlic country, but the 
method recommended by the Government places an unnecessary burden 
upon the consumer, a burden which is not quite commensurate with the 
measure of protection that is needed. This point of view was very strong- 
ly nrged from this side of the House, and in response to the views ex- 
pressed by us. my Ilonourabh' friend moditiod tlio Resolution that he 
firoposed on that occasion and agreed to restrict the operalion of the duty 
idr one year only, and in the Trieantimo h(; undertook to conduct investiga- 
tions on the (piestion of the possd)ility of helping the industry by means 
of a bounty, in the. speech that he delivered the other day, my Honour- 
able friend told us that (Government were convinced that there was no 
insuperable difficulty in adopting the plan of the bounty that was recom- 
anended by us. And yet in spite of this conclusion arrived at after very 
<;areful inquiry by his officers 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I said there was no insuperable 
administrative dilliculty. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Yes, I had in mind the admiuistra- 
liv(3 difficulty, in spite of the Government having come to the conclusion 
that , there is no insuperable administrative difficulty in adopting a scheme 
of bounty, we are again told that the financial position of the country does 
not enable the Government to adopt this method. The result is that we 
again find ourselves in a dilemma. I do not think that we are now called 
upon to consider the question whether the iron and steel industry requires 
this protection to the extent jiroposed in the Resolution of the Govern- 
nient. I think that there is no difference of opinion on that point. But 
we are faced again with the same problem with wliich we were faced last 
year whether the plan proposed by Government is really in the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Sir, I would have very much liked that Government had made up 
thoir mind to levy only tliat amount of duty as would enable them to 
give a bounty to the iron and steel industry in this connection. When the 
financial argument is given, 1 suppose, we on this side of the House must 
take it as conclusive. I am really, I must confess, at a loss to know 
what attitude I should take upon this Resolution of my Honourable 
friend. I cannot oppose it because I do not want that the iron and steel 
industry should be now left in the lurch — because I am convinced, after 
reading the Tariff Board’s Report once again, that it will be a very 
Borioiis handicap for the industry if this measure of protection is not given 
in the case of galvanized iron sheets. Aif the same time, if I am to support 
tli(3 Resolution, T must do so fully conscious of the fact that we are placing 
poll the consumer a burden which is not commensurato with the needs 

the industry. I am absolutely clear in my mind on that point. But 
there are one or two factors which have come to my notice whicJi I think 
t must mention in the course of the discussion today. My Honourable 
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friend Mr. Mitra read out a telegram in which it is mentioned that the 
^TT ipnrt of galvanised sheets is about dOO,(XX) tons per annum. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Tliat was about three years ago. 

Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Chetty: I was coming to that point. The 
production of Tatas in galvanized sheets is in the neighbourhood of 30 to 
40 thousand tons per annum. Last year when we discussed this question, 
we proceeded on these figures. But, Sir, looking into the figures of im- 
ports, I find that in the year 1929, the total amount of imports was about 
294,000 tons. In 1930 it dwindled down to 181,000 tons and in 1931 it 
was only 89,0(X) tons. TJierefore, the pioblem today is to a certain extent 
different from what it was some years ago. We then had to consider 
whether we ought to impose this duty on 300,000 tons just for the sake 
of protecting an output of 40,000 tons per annum. But today the problem 
is not so difficult. As I have pointed out, the total import in 1931 comes 
to only 89,000 tons per annum, but in studying these figures I got some 
serious misgivings in my mind. 1 would like to know whether this 
phenomenal fall in the import of galvanised sheets is really due to the 
prohibitive duty that was imposed on it. We find that the production of 
Tatas has not really gone up considerably during this period, for I find 
that all througJi the years 1930 and 1931 it has stood on an average of 
25,0(X) tons per annum. Do .T take it, then, that the effect of this import 
duty has been to reduce very considerably the use of galvanized sheets 
here? Tf that is so, 1 think, Bir, it is a matter that; the Government ought 
really to incpiirc into, because we do not want that the consumers of this 
article must he so seriously handicapped. The effect of this duty this year, 
in the light of these figures, will bo something like this. We are called 
upon to impose an additional duty of Bs. 37 per ton on about 90,000 tons 
of imports. The total amount of the duty comes to about 33 lakhs of 
rupees [)er annuni. The actual protection needed by Tatas will be Bs. 37 
per ton on 30,000 tons of production, which means 11 lakhs of rupees. 
Therefonj, for giving a protection to the extent of 11 lakhs of rupees, wo 
are imposing a duty which will yield 33 lakhs of rupees. The discrepancy 
between these two figures was very much greater when we discussed tliis 
question last year when we went on the assumption that the import was 
in the neighbourhood of 300,000 tons. Then the total proceeds of the 
duty were over a crore of rupees, whereas, the actual amount protection 
needed was IV lakhs of rupees per annum. The import figure for 1931, 
as I said, makes this discrepancy a little less this year. But with all that 
the fact remains tJiat we are called upon to impose upon the consumer 
of the article a burden which is not commensurate with the needs of the 
industry. I do not thirds I will say any thing more on the general aspect 
of the question. 

I would now like to say a word about the amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Morgan. He wants the duty to be reduced to 
Rs. 64. I take it that his object in doing that is this. According to the 
Tariff Board the amount of protection required by the Steel Industry 
is Rs. 67 per ton, whereas to this Bs. 67 is now added a surcharge of 
Es. 16-12-0, making the effective duty Bs. 83-12-0. I take it that the 
object of my Honourable friend is to reduce the import duty, so that wilii 
the surcharge it will give the figure recommended by the Tariff Board. But, 
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looking at the figures of the selling price of galvanized sheets, I think that 
the amendment of my Honourable friend cannot be supp^ted. Honour- 
able Members may remember that the Tariff Hoard, in recommending a 
duty of Rs. 67 pti? ton, hud in mind that Talas must get a fair selling price 
of Rb. 236 per ton. But what do we find actually? I..ooking at the landed 
price of foreign galvanised sheets, I find for the last five months of 1931 
the figures are as follows: — The landed price, including the duty, comes 
to m August 19.-H, Rs. 211*33, in September Bs. 205, in October Rs. 228*41, 
in November Rs. 226*75, and in December Rs. 221*50. Therefore, in spite 
of this additional surcharge of Rs. 16-12-0 per ton Tatas have not yet 
got the amount of Rs. 236 which the Tariff Board considered as a fair 
selling price. Therefore, the result of accepting the amendment of mv 
Honourable friend Mr. Morgan would be still fuither to reduce the price 
realised by Tatas. As a matter of fact from the published price of Tatas 
with regard to the galvanised sheets, I find that they are realising on an 
average of Rs. 226 per ton. In the face of these figures, I think my 
Honourable friend Mr. Morgan cannot really make out a (‘ase for reducing 
the duty from Rs. 67 to Rs. 54. I must therefore oppose his amendment. 

I think wo will hear from Mr. Das about the oilier complaints that wC 
have heard in this House regarding the management of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. As I have always said, thougli wliat my Honourable 
friend Mr. Das says is sometimes very bitter and very unpleasant, there 
is a great deal of truth in what he says. I hope that the industry that 
comes for protection before this House will take a warning from the 
criticisms given expression to by my Honourable friend Mr. Das. With 
regard to the management of this conc(‘i*n, I find that the criticisms 
levelled against them by fricuids like Mr. Das have really had the desired 
effect. One of our eoiri])laints used to bo that in the Tata Company the 
overhead charges were vtTy high as a result of employinoni of a great many 
Europeans on very high scjales of pay. 1 find that they have rriadt; very 
considerable progress in reducing their overhead charges in this direction. 
In 1929-30, they had 125 Europoaii employees, in 1930-81 it was reduced 
to 110 and in 1931-32 it has still further been reduced to 81 European em- 
ployees. Therefore the criticism of my Honourable friend Mr. Das has 
really had some effect. When you consider that this company is working 
in three continuous shifts of 8 hours each, it is not too much that they 
are employing 84 Europeans on these three shifts altogether. They have 
therefore made some progress in this direction. I do not think that there 
is anything more I wish to add. I must ho^vover say this, that if I am 
^supporting this Resolution of my Honourable friend the Commerce Mem- 
ber, I am doing so with very great reluctance. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I find myself again in the position 
of not having a great deal to add to the remark which has fallen from my 
Honourable friend, the Deputy President, so far as this particular aniend- 
foent is concerned. I pointed out in my opening speech that in effect the 
surcharge did no more — in fact it hardly does so mucli — than to make good 
the fall in prices which has taken place since the Tariff Board made its 
Report. The ground on which I asked the House to a(',c(‘))t the amended 
duty, that is Hs. 67 per ton, plus the surcharge, was that a lower duty 
^'ould not give tht; amount of protectk;n which the Tariff Board thought 
that the industry ought to get. I etill adhere to that ground and T cannot 
accept the amendment put forward by my Honourable friend. As regards 
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what has fallen from my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghetty, I quite recognise — 
I have always recognized — that when we are dealing with an article like 
galvanised slieet, which is widely used by a number of people throughout 
the CKJUutry wlio arc not very rich people, there is the question whether it 
is not heiter to proceed by bounty and 1 made that quite plain last year. 
1 shall he interested to hear when my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das 
moves his juiiendment what tlie general opinion of the House is as regards 
the Jhnilaticai ot tlu} pi'riod. J do not want to prejudge that question at all. 
]3ut for the leasons already explained to the House, we found this year 
that we Jiad no alternative, if wo were to give additional protection at all, 
no alternative but to give it by the continuance of the additional duty. 
That, Sir, concludes all 1 need say at this stage. 

Mr. President: Tiie question is: 

“That ill the end of the Kesolution the following be added : 

‘Provided liiat the figure of Rs. 67 in the fourth column of the table appended U» 
notification 260-T. (127), dated tho 30th December, 1930, against the item 148 (6) 
Iron or Steel sheets, not fabricated, galvanized, shall bo reduced to Rs. 54*.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. B. Das: With your permission, Sir, I want to move both the 
amendments together, for the latter is consequential to the former. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Monibcr should move the first amendment which raises a clear and 
definite issue. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, 1 move: 

■‘Tliat for the word.s ‘be continued for the remainder of the period of protection 
covered by Ihe Steel industry (Protection) Act, 3927, that is, up to the 33ust Mrucli, 
1934’ tlie following be substituted ; 

’be continued up to 31st March 1933*.’* 

I did nut Uicaii by this luncndment that I should confine the period of 
protection to one year. 1 want the matter to be subsequently investigated 
and then protection could be given for another year with the consent and 
sanction of this House. Sir, when I read the Resolution that hag been 
drafted by my Honourable friend the Commerce Member, I felt that it 
,was a clear case of breach of trust on his part and a breach of the assur- 
ance tliat he gave to this House last year. Sir, I do not wish to cover 
the ground which has already been covered by my friend the Deputy 
President and also Mr. Mitra. They have covered the grounds which 1 
wanted to cover, but 1 will refer to certain salient features. Last year 
my Honourable friend the Commerce Member pleiaded that Government 
were in financial ditTicuities and so they were not in a position to gi'^^ 
Rs. 9 lakhs in bounties to the Tatas. And the Commerce Member also 
pleaded that the one crore and a few lakhg that would come thereby 
would go a groat way to ndiovo the stress on his colleague the Finance 
Member. Tlam, Sir, when I read the Resolution, I felt he was going lo 
commit us to somefhing further; ho is going to lead us to cantienpate the 
budgetar- clifTiculties ot* the Finance Member and of the Government of 
India for the year 30.^8-34. If the Government are in difficulty, they 
should come foiv/ard with fresh taxation, but why should they ask us 
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to present them under the original terms of last year's Resolution with 
one crore pr more, or as my Honourable friend the I)eputy President 
proved, Rs. 33 lakhs for the year 1933-34? That I cannot understand. 
I am not going to agree to a scheme of protection because a particular 
(•apitalist will thrive thereon and thereby assure Government of a revenue 
of 33 lakhs for the year J 933-34. And* that is whv T said it was a clear 
case of breach of trust on the part of the Honourable tho Leader of the 
House. 

Sir, I am indeed very gi’ateful to my friend Mr. Chetty lor recognising 
tlie honesty of conviction of some of us who want that industries should 
thrive and at the same time should be subjected to the criticisms of this 
House? And I am glad he recognised the weight of tlio arguments that 
were advanced by me and my friends in this section of the House. 
I am glad ho brought to the notice of the Government that one of the 
strongest criticisms of this side of tlie House was for reduction in the 
cost of production, and Indian isatioii of the stall. 1 listened very 
attentively to the figures that were given by my Honourable friend and 
1 think, I and my friends who took up that attitude and in fact we all 
are entitled to the greater portion of the credit for this Indianisation at 
tho Jamshedpur Steel Works. We arc entitled to say that had we not 
postponed the period of protection and granted this protection for one 
year subject to revision, the management of Tatas would never have 
cared to Indianise their concern. We are told that about 41 European 
olliccrs have been reduced and my friend Mr. Chetty said that we shall 
liave to take into account tho triple shifts that men work so that a 
certain number of European stall must necessarily remain. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, what I said was that consider- 
ing the fact that tlioy are working in three shifts of 8 hours each, the 
progress made by tlieni in the matter of reducing the European staff is 
satisfactory. 


Mr. B. Das; What is satisfactory to my friend Mr. Chetty lufiy not 
be satisfactory to me and some of my friends in this section of the House. 
Tliis concern, which was started in. the year 1904, could not try Tndia- 
nisation till 1931 and it was only when pressure was applied publicly, 
that they reduced a few European posts. What were they doing these 
27 years? I think there is still much scope for Indianisation. I have 
Diet some of these Indians trained in foreign countries who were offered 
high posts by the Directors and Managers of Tatas, but when they 
returned to india they were asked to accept a very small scale of salaries, 
and to save their own dignity they refused and they were not taken by 
Tatas. I have heard of instances when Indians liave been taken but 
they were not given posts suitable to their training; and as V pointed out 
hist year, the three schools of experts that are employed by Tatas, 
Germans, Americans and Englishmen, are fighting .among themselves like 
Kilkenny cabs, and the poor Indian expert is nowhere in Tatas. So while 
I appreciate the steps taken, I do not express my satisfaction tliat some- 
thing has been seriously attempted. I want that in the next inquiry 
yhich will take place before December 1932, Government w’ill also inquire 
hito that aspect of the question. Of course, the Honourable the Commerce 
^lember will say that he never gave any such undertaking last year when 
I moved my amendment to the Resolution of my Honourable friend. I 
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based my argument on two grounds, namely, that the cost of production 
is high and there is no ilndianisation ; and my friend the Commerce 
Member implied that, wliatcver criticism is offered on the floor of this 
House is taken note of in the gallery and outside, and the Tata directorate 
try to come up to the mark. Sir, we have heard it said on the floor 
of this House that when it is a matter of pounds, shillings and pence the 
capitalist never loosens his hold. When so much national wealth is wasted 
and is given to one individual concern, unless pressure is applied by Govern- 
ment by means of rules or certain other methods of inquiry and investi- 
gation, a true scale of Tndianisation will never come about in TataSc 

Sir, last session when the Honourable the Finance Member moved his 
surtax on the Customs duties I gave in an amendment that there should 
be no surtax on protective tariff. Unfortunately I was called away on 
business to niy own province and I had to leave. I met at the railway 
station one of those representatives of Tatas who usutally lobby a good 
deal when any protective measure comes before this House. There were 
days when Mr. R. D. Tata of blessed memory and Mr. Peterson used to 
lobby a great deal, and they w'ere great men. But this particular repre- 
sentative said, “Mr. Das where arc you going?“. I said, “I am going 
home“. He said, “Are you going to be present on Wednesday to move 
your amendment?”. I said “No”. Then ho said, “Oh, 1 am so glad you 
are going away”. That is the standard of lobbying to which the presenfc 
Tata Steel Co.’s management have descended when they dare 
not face honest criticism on the floor of this House and W'ant 
that one or other of us should bo absent either on personal or national 
work, so that we cannot offer honest criticism. But T find this time some 
improvement. T met a very pleasant faced representative of Tat.as of 
whom T asked various questions, :and who supplied me with some infornia. 
tion; and like my friend, Mr. Chetty, T also inquired about the cost nf 
production and Indianisation. I also enquired about the conditions of 
living of the working classes; and I got a little bit more satisfaction than 
I got iit ^lie railway station in the month of November. In the mouth 
of November I understood that the Government deputed an officer of 
the Finance Department to inquire into certain aspects of questions raised 
last yenr; and when my Honourable friend the Leader of the House 
made his speech, T thouglit I would hear something about the reduction 
of the cost of production. But he never alluded to that; he was on his 
own old ground, discussing the merits of bounty or no bounty. Why 
could he not give this House some idea of what the special officer did 
in the way of reporting on the reduction in the cost of production. 

We have talked about Indianisation. Indianisation does not mean 
one Indian replacing another Indian. As my esteemed friend, Diwan 
Biahadur Rangachariar, told us only the other day, Indianisation means 
reduction in cosc of production because of less salary which an Indian 
always accepts. I would like to know from the Leader of the House 
whether the Tatas have reduced their staff because the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member — who himself happens to be the Railway Member— is 
not placing large orders for rails with the Tatas. He knows 
Therefore have the Tatas reduced tlieir staff? Have they also brought 
about reduction in salary? Of course, my friend, Mr. Joshi, whom I 
not see here now, may think of sympathetic strikes somewhere if anybody 
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talks of reduction in salary. But if prices have gone down and if the- 
cost of living is cheap, every industry und even the Government ought 
to think of reducing salaries a;nd not have high costs of production or 
deficit budgets, us is happening in the case of industries or of every, 
Government in India. As I was saying, Government are not placing 
orders for steel. And in this connection 1 have got in my hand a very 
interesting letter. Government agents, especially the Military Pepart- 
ment, do not want to buy Indian steel; in fact 1 asked the question of 
Mr. Mody — he characterised ray speech the other day as being full of 
crude economies — I asked what Mr. Mody and his friends arc doing to 
compel Government to buy Indian articles. He had no reply to give. 
Here Is the G. R. E. of Quetta who insists on having nothing but British 
steel. They want the steel frame in the Government; 1 do not under- 
stand why they want British steel always for military purposes and not 
Indian steel. Will my friend the Leader of the House go into that 
aspect of the thing as to why the military do not boy Indian steel in 
the Quetta area. — and it might be, in other areas also. I do hope the 
Tata directorate will bring these complaints to the notice of the Govern- 
ment and see that something is done. It ig no use giving protection to- 
an industry and mulcting the tax-payer because the Finance Member wantg 
a balanced budget. It is no use to ruin the masses when their buying 
power is almost nil wdicn Government themselves do not want to buy 
Indian articles, Indian steel and Indian iron. Talking of buying power, 
my friend the Deputy President said that the fact that 80,000 tons of 
galvanised sheets were imported in the year 1981 showed that the duty 
is exceedingly high. I think he misread the whole situation. He does 
not know that in Bengal, where the largest amount of galvtmisod sheets 
is used, in view of its peculiar position, where in flooded tracts the houses 
cannot stand and so walls and roofs are made of galvanised sheets, where 
people cannot (ivon pay their land revenue to the Government, they 
cannot buy even a j)iece of dhoti to wear on their bodies. How then- 
can they buy galvanised sheets in excess, so that my friends, Mr. Morgan 
and others may get more money by trade or the Tata Company can pay 
more dividends to their shareholders or their European engineers? 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhanimadan; 
Rural) : Purchase some shares in the Tata Co. 

Mr. B. Das: My friend, Mr, Jadhav, asks me to purchase shares. On 
principle, being a consulting engineer, I never buy shares lest I be led 
into that gambling spirit for which his town, Bombay, is so very famous, 
where in the share bazaar millions are made and millions are lost and 
Diillions of live® are ruined. 

I want to draw the attention of the Leader of the House to one aspect 
of the question; whether most of the galvanised sheets do not come from 
Germany and Belgium. If that be so, is not the exchange giving still 
higher protection to the Indian producer? I wanted to draw the attention 
of the Government to this very fact if I could have moved my amendment 
*n November 1931 when the Supplementary Finance Bill was being 
discussed. Last session I could not do it; but I think my friend, Mr. 
tlietty, said that galvanised sheets are selling at a low price in India 
oday. That shows efficiency in organisation of those European manu- 
tacturers. They have reduced their cost of production; they do not pay. 
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their labour so highly as in India; they do not have redundant staff, 
they do not have three sets of experts — English experts, German experts 
and American experts; and they do not build huge palaces for their 

engineers and officers as anybody who goes to Jamshedpur may see. 

There is something radically wrong with the organisation of the Tata 
steel industry. If tJiey have not been able to produce things cheaply after 
all these years of protection, I do not foresee any day when they will 

be able to do so. Even ten years ahead they will ask us to give pro- 

tection on the plea that it is a key industry. Key industry for what? 
Because the steel and iron will supply implements for cannons, armaments 
and oanuon balls? Is the world tending towards manufacturing cUnnoiis 
and armaments always? Are we going to support and protect the Tata 
steel industry only because in case there is a war the Government of India 
or the British Government will take advantage of the Tata steel industry’s 
output? Sir, I think Government should take note of the warnings 
which we are giving on this side of the House and that they should 
insist that the Tatas should take every step to bring down their cost 
of production by Indianisation and other means. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur cMm Orissa; 
Muhammadan) : Sir, at the very outset I want to make it clear that in my 
opinion there is no necessity for extending this increased duty. At the 
same time, if Government want to favour the Tata Company and also fill 
its purse at the same time, then one year is quite sufficient as proposed 
by my friend on my right. Sir, the trouble is this that the Eesolution 
moved by the Hoiioiirablu Sir George Ilainy docs not recommend only the 
continuance of tliis increased duty, but it also recommends that the duties 
should not bo reduced unless, at any time before that date, the Governor 
General in Council is satisfied that circumstances have changed so radically 
.as to render the maintenance of the duties at the increased rates clearly 
unnecessary and undesirable, which means that my Honourable friend 
wants that this question should not be rc-opened till the 31st March, 1934, 
unless we can satisfy the Governor General in Council that this increased 
duty is clearly unnecessary. Sir, it will not be sufficient to prove that 
stherc is no need for such protection, rather it will require that we prove 
that it is clearly unnecessary too. Sir, the words “clearly’* and “un- 
desirable” are clearly undesirable for Members on this side of the House. 
That is my first objection, Sir. ' 

My second objection is that in 1926-27 a protection of Ks. 30 per ton 
was given, and at that time tlie landed cost wag Es. 240 per ton. Now the 
-same landed cost had come down, as reported by the Tariff Board, to 
Es. 169 per ton, vide pa-ge 3 paragraph 4, and they have calculated in this 
way, Sir: 

“The resultant figure is dB12-4-6 or Rs. 163 per ton. To this has to be added land- 
ing and other charges ['paraijriiph 86 of the. Tariff Board Report of 1926) estimated 
at Rs. 6 giving a tcial hiiidod price of Rs. 169 per ton.’* 

Now, Sir, according to my information most of the galvanised sheets ai*e 
imported from l^elgiiim and that country, Sir, is still on a gold basis, 
which means that the rupee price will be Es. 169 plas one-third of that 
amount, because the price of gold has pone too high now, and this is the 
average if not the least amount which I suggest add. According to this 
calculation, Sir, the landed cost will be Es. 225 without any duty. Sir, 
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by adding Es. 30 to the ordinary duty this figure comes to Es. 255. 
According to this calculation, Es. 255 is the landed cost of the galvanised 
sheets. A fair selling price, according to the lieport of the Tariff Boards 
vide page 3, paragraph 5, is Es. 236. This is what they say : 

“We have shown in the previous paragraph that the fair selling price of the 
Indian manufacturer as now adjusted is Rs. 23 &. The difference between this figure 
and the figure for the landed price of imported sheet, »•/:., 67 represents the 

measure of protection now required.” 

So there is a chance of Es. 19 profit, wliich comes to 8 per cent., and SG 
fhere is no need for protection. My Honourable friend may say that the 
price of the imported material has gone down lower than what it was 
bofore,. but, Sir, I will say that this question deserves to be referred to the 
Tariff Board again, and until that expert body ag«ain calculates and submits 
another Report there is no justification for this increased duty. Sir, this 
argument of a lower price does not stand for a moment. If the prices hava 
gone down the surcharge has increased on the ordinary" duties. 

My third point is that the price of the pound has gone down, so all the 
foreign money converted into the English pound will become more than in 
})revious years, and then by converting that pound into Indian rupees, it 
will become much more than in previous years. So the landed cost of all 
the imp<3rted goods from foreign countries other than England has risen 
very high on account of the exchange problem. But, Sir, the question of 
Km gland is quite different because the exchange problem does not come 
in as my Honourable friend Sir George fkdiustcr does not release our Indian 
money and leave it free, and so, Sir, if rny Honourable friend Sir George 
Rainy would have wanted to protect Indian industry by means of increasing 
file import duty on English materials only, wo would have congratulated 
him, but in this case bis Resolution gives more protection to English goods 
than to Indian industries. 

Sir, my foui-th point is that the Government want more money from 
people and are ni need of money. My Honourable friends on the Treasury 
benches sometimes try to get it by means of surcharges; sometimes by 
means of supplementary Einanee Bills, and sometimes in the form of pro- 
tective duties, and it is for the House now to decide whether they are ready 
to overfill the Government’s pocket or they actually want to protect the 
l)ubiic interests. 

My fifth point, Sir, is that if I admit for a moment that this Resolu- 
tion will give sufficient money to miJlowners, then 1 will say that it is no 
justice to force the poor, half-naked and starving public to supply money 
iit the sweet will of one or two millowners. 1 cannot understand why the 
iMiblic are forced in such hard days to fill the pockets of one or two mill- 
owners. Is it not just like out-Heroding Herod? With these words, Sir, 
I support the amendment and oppose the Resolution. 

Mr, S, O. Jog (Berar Representative) ; Sir, the House will find that 
both Mr. Das and myself are the joint authors of the amendment before 
llu‘ House. The matter was discussed last year Jind it was thoroughly 
thrashed out, and so far as the principle is concerned about giving protec- 
ffon to the industry, that also has been decided. The only question for 
f’onsideration now is whether that protection should be extended to two 
>cars or it should be restricted to only one year. Sir, when speaking on 
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♦his subject last yetu, 1 remember to have said that there seems to be a 
particular sort of atliiiity between the members of the steel frame and the 
steel industry, i think there is something common in these elemenis on 
account ot the stulI ol which both are made. However, whatever that 
may be, 1 find that in the name of protection Government are trying to 
coerce the consumers unnecessarily, but i will pass over what has been 
done already. The amendment as it runs, only seeks that protection should 
nob bo given for such a long period as tvsro years, but that it should be 
restricted to only one year, lii fact, 1 see no reason why the Honourable 
the (Jommerce Member should not accept this amendment all at once, as 
1 think that our amendment is more in order than tlie Besolution moved 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member. The Besolution moted by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member, to rny mind, appears to be a wrong 
way of doing a right thing. xUl that we propose is that the protection 
should be restricted to only one year, because when next year the matter 
will come up before the House it will be discussed again, and we will be 
in a position to know' what the situation is, what arrangements the Tata 
Company have made, whether there are any complaints against the firm, 
what their management is like, whether they are running the concern on 
economical lines, whether sufficient scope is afforded for Indianisatioii; 
all these things will be discussed, and if there any complaints, they will 
be brought before the House, and that will have a moral effect on tbe 
administration of the Tata Company. Sir, even as it is, we find often 
there is a. number of complaints appearing in newspapers that labour is not 
treated properly, that very fat salaries are given to officials, — am told 
that there are officers on the staff of the Tata Company who draw as much 
as Bs. 12,000 per month, the total probably of two Executive Counoillois 
of tlie Government of India. If the management is run on these expensive 
lines, I think the (Company does not deserve any protection from this 
House, and it is the duty of this House, before extending tlio 
period of protection, to see whether the management is carried 
on efficiently and economically. I do not want that a sword should 
be hanging over the heads of Tatas. What I mean to say is, if you 
give protection for only one year, it will act as a check on the admi- 
nistrators of the firm. That itself will have a beneficent effect on 
the management. Whatever other hardships there may be, I think 
they will be alive to redress the wrongs if there be any. That is the only 
object of moving tliis amendment. I therefore suggest that nothing will 
be lost by accepting this amendment. W^e arc also alive, Sir, to the fact 
that the Company needs protection and everything reasonable ivill be done 
if the measure is brought before the House next year, and nothing will he 
lost by doing so. If the proposal is reasonable, it will be granted next 
year also. So, I submit that the matter should come before the House 
next ye»ir, and if the House is satisfied, there will be no difficulty in extend- 
ing the same protection for another year. With these remarks, I support 
the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, and I think it is my 
own amendment also. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: My Honourable friend the Commerce 
Member has in effect conceded the contention of my Honourable friend 
Mr. B. Das and these who think with him — ^he has in fact agreed 
this side of the House that if financial considerationB would permit, Govern- 
ment would probably be inclined to relieve the consumer to some extent 
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and help the industry partly at least by means of a bounty. It is with a 
view to keep alive this question of the need for relieving the consumer of 
the unnecessary burden that is imposed upon him that we asked the 
Government to amend the Resolution last year, and the discussion, that 
\VQ have had to-day has amply demonstrated the utility of the amendment 
that was carried last year. The argument that applied to last year would 
apply to this year also. W6 quite realise that in tlie face of the financial 
situation with which we are faced it is probably difficult to persuade the 
(hwernment to help the industry by means of a bounty. But, Sir, it is 
(juite possible that next year by this time wc might be in a better position. 

I ask, why shut out this question altogether and take a decision on it once 
for all now? If the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das is 
accepted, then the House would only express its desire that, while it is 
committed to giving adequate protection to Tatas, it would like tc> review 
the whole position from the point of view of the financial situation of the 
country. In the light of this, I would suggest that my Honourable friend 
the Commerce Member should accept this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Perhaps it might shorten the dis- 
cussion if I intervened at this point. I have considered what has been 
said by the various speakers who have spoken, and especially what has 
fallen from my Honourable friend the Deputy President. In view of that, 

T am prepared to accept this amendment on behalf of the Government. 

1 quite see the point made by my Honourable friend the Deputy President 
that the financial situation next year might be such that, oven though it 
might not be possible to provide the whole of the protection by means of a 
duty, it might be possible to adjust it as between duty and bounty, and 
it is for that reason that I am prepared to accept this amendment. 

Mr. President: The question, which I have now to put, is: 

“That for the words ‘be continued for the remainder of the period of protection 
covered by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, that is, up to tlie 31st March, 
1934* the following he substituted ; 

‘he continued up to 31st March 1933*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Does Mr. B. Das wish to move the next amendment f? 
It is not necessary. 

Mr. B. Das: If so, I do not move it, Sir. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
In view of the reasonable attitude of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, I have great hope that this humble and modest amendment of 
mine will be accepted. My amendment runs as follows: 

“Thai at the end of the Resolution the following be added ; 

‘Provided that the whole of the requirements of India is produced either by the 
Tatas or by subsidiary companies financed by Indian money and managed by Indians 
and an undertaking to that effect is obtained by the end of March 1932 and imme- 
diate steps are taken for the same. 

Provided also that no foreign firm is allowed to subscribe capital for working any 
sheet mill in India*.** 

t“That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

'and that before that date the Government should make further inquiries in 
onder to ascertain whether a system of bounties might not be substituted wholly or 
In part for the increased duty*.*' 
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Sir, the matter has been so thoroughly discussed . with respect to the 
sheet mill of the Tatas, that I do not think that it requires any more 
argument to coiumend the amendment for the acceptance of the House. 
I accept the amended Kesolution of the Honourable the Commerce Member 
for which we are grateful .... 

Sir Cowas]i Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Is this 
quite in order now? Since the Leader of the House has accepted the last 
amendment — this says, provided such a thing happens by the end of 
1932 

c 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Provided the Tatas give an undertaking before 
the expiry of March 1932 that they will Indi anise and that they will try 
to produce as much as possible in order to meet all the requirements of 
India 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: That is within a few days now? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I want an undertaking from you within theso 
few days. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Not from me, I am not a Director. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: I mean, of course, through the President to you. 
I think the Honourable the Commerce Member will agree with me when 
I say that no one will Ix^ more happy if a state of things can be produced 
when the wliolci of the roquirements of India arc met by Tatas at Jamshed- 
pur in their sheet mill, — no one wdll be more happy than the Honourable 
the Commerce Member. I would even wish that the Honourable jtho 
Commerce Member should stay here for some years. He may not bo 
willing to do so, but for the benefit of this country, which he has so much 
at heart, I wish that he may stay a few years more either as Commerce 
Member or in some higher office. I shall be grateful if he will see his 
way to accept my amendment. (Laughter.) I trust and hope that the 
House will agree with mo in desiring that the whole of the requirements 
of India should as far as possible be produced here. The Tatas might sny 
that they cannot produce more than 48,000 tons of these galvanised iron 
sheets and pipes. If that be so, I have the authority to say that there 
are more than lialf a dozen Indian concerns who would take up the wo?*k 
subsidiary concerns if only the Tatas would give them reasonable conces- 
sions in selling their iron bars. I know that they proposed to give that 
to a foreign firm whom they wanted to bring in in order to extend 
work of the sheet mill, but it has fortunately fizzled out, — at least I am 
so informed, T hope it is right. I may give here the whole story if tbc 
House is not impatient. It was proposed to subscribe and realise Bs. 75 
lakhs outside India, and also to get another Rs. 75 lakhs worth of 
abundant tools and plants from a certain country 6,000 miles away, f 
was further told that for this Rs. 150 lakhs somebody was to get a benefit 
of about Rs. 10 lakhs. That is no doubt a very big sum for an individual. 
(Mr. R. Das : “That is commission.**) My friend is a business man. He 
knows about commission. We know about fees. Be that as it may, I think 
the proposal was so outrageous in its very nature that it had to be dropped. 

I quite sympathise with the gentleman who has been deprived of a few 
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lakhs, but I beg to submit that it cannot be said that this capital to 
increase the work of the sheet mill in India cannot be had 
in India. Either the Tatas may take up this work or they may ask 
subsidiary concerns to take it up, and I can assure the Honourable the 
Commerce Member that there are no less than half a dozen subsidiary con- 
t erns who are willing to take up this work. If that be so, I do not see why 
this Resolution in the interest of India and India’s prosperity should not 
1)6 accepted. In order to be sure that they will act up to their terms, 
T w'ould expect that the Honourable the Commerce Member will get a 
promise from' them by the end of March 1982. If they are really desirous 
of doing so, they can do it within one month. 

t 

Hr. B.. V. Jadhav: Will the House be sitting then? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: It may be sitting even longer than that. The 
second part of the amendment is merely consequential. 1 do not think 
any arguments are required from me to commend this for the acceptance 
of the House. What I want to press upon the House is the development 
of Indian industries and an outlet for Indian capital. Much has been 
said by my friend the Deputy Tresident about the Tatas economising. 1 
recently paid a visit to Tatanagar, just to apprise myself of the happenings 
there. I found that huge salaries were being drawn not by Englishmen 
or Indians. I would have been glad if that htid been so. They were 
drawn by people belonging to tiie other hemisphere. They aro more 
tlian the salaries of provincial satraps in this country, not to speak of 
Honourable Members who sit on the Treasury Benches. It seemed that 
some of them were not satisfied with their saiaries. One of them tried to 
impress on me that in Amcri(*a the President draws more than the Governor 
(loneral, and that five Deputy Presidents draw more salary than the pro- 
vincial satraps here, and he said that \ve are managing it very cheaply 
here. That may bo their idea of cbeapm^ss, but he forgets that India is 
a poor country where the standard is not very high. I hope, Sir, that 
I shall have the support of Mr. Jadhav and Sir Cowasji when I say that, 
in order to benefit the shareholders, it is our earnest desire that they should 
economise still more. 1 have found tliat very few officers there draw 
than Rs. 2,000. I was told by a particular friend of mine tliere that 
nobody travels second class there. That is the standard. Money is so 
i hcap. They think that no human being can travel less than first class. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What about the workers? 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: I do not want to displease my friend Mr. Joshi, 
hnt I may say that it were better that India had not this concern. If 
bo has &till left in him any idea of our ancient culture, I will quote to 
Jiiui a few lines from a Sonnet of Rabindra Nath the poet Laureate of Asia 
Hhich gives in a nut shell the ancient idea of Hindu life, which the Tatas 
have t^en away: 

^'Laha taha louha lostra o prastary he naba Savyata 

^ao 9ai glanihin din guK, sai •andhya^nan^ 9ai sanla Samgun 

N lhara dhanye<^ muati, Mkal bitsan, magna hoyay (Umamajhey 

^Uya aluchan, atim^r mahatatwa gtdu *’ 


D 
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It means: “Take away the paraphernalia of material civilisation and give 
us back those peaceful days which are the heritage of our ancient civilisa- 
tion and race’*. The Tatas have brought about all the evils of slum life 
amongst the labourers. That is hardly to the credit of the civilisation 
which has introduced this slum life in this coimtry. 

Mr. H. H. JoAl: Why should they be contented then? 

Mr. Amar Hath Salt: So long as material prosperity is their goal, they 
are content. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not a fact that Tatas treat their men better than 
many European firms? 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: They do, but these people spend their hard- 
f^med money mostly in liquor and attendant vices, as my friend, Mr. 
Joshi, will be able to testify. After what I have »aid about the sheet- 
mill industry, I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member will see his 
way to accept my amendment, which is a very modest and innocent one. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, first of all I rise to offer a personal explanation 
to my Honourable friend, the Mover of this amendment. Let me assure 
him that I have never purchased a single share in any Tata concern nor 
do I possess any now ; so I am not at all interested in this Tata iron and 
steel business or in any other Tata business. {An Honourable Member : 
“As an Indian, you are.”) But as an Indian, I am always interested in 
Indian industries, and I am really proud of the great concern that hns 
been raised at Jamshedj^ur and its branches (Hear, hear), and I have 
great pleasure in supporting any claim for protection or bounties that might 
be raised on their behalf, «and so I shall always give my vote to that 
cause whether the industry belongs to the Tatas or anybody else. If it 
is an Indian industry and if it meets with the aspirations of Indians, then 
I am always ready to support it. I am rather sorry that I cannot sco 
eye to eye with my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. He asks the 
Government to secure terms from the Tata firm on certain points. The 
time, I am afraid, is too short — one month. The Tatas will have to make 
sure whether they are in a position to collect capital in India; and although 
I have not got a very intimate connection with the Bombay money market, 
still I am really doubtful whether la big amount of money could he 
secured at such short notice. Then, it is not a joke to produce the whole 
quantitv of iron that will be required. So I think the demand of my 
friend is rather extraordinary, and such that no firm will be in a position 
to comply with. I need not take the time of the House any further and 
therefore I have to say that I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I am very much in sympathy with the ideal 
conceived in the amendment of my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nnih 
Dutt, though I cannot agree with him in his motion. As my friend, Mr. 
Jadhav, pointed out just now, it would be very difficult to find out the 
means to renli70 the object that is contemplated in this amendment. Bid 
T find there is apprehension in the mind of my friend, the Mover of 
amendment, and that is also clear from som^e of the questions he 
given notice of, which I would like with your permission to read out, nnd 
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which show that he is really apprehensive that this- great national concern 
of the Tatas might go out of the hands of Indians. Sir, with your permis- 
sion I shall read seine of his questions: 

**18 it a fact that Tata Iron and Steel Co. are not taking any steps to extend their 
owii Sheet Mills to meet the country’s requirements but negotiating with a foreign 
firm to come to India to take up the work ? 

Whether it is a fact that Tatas propose to subscribe half of the capital required 
for the the working of the Sheet Mill by the foreign firm while the other half of the 
capital, viz., 75 lakhs, to be Subscribed by the foreign firm will be their abandoned 
and out of date Sheet Mill plant by bringing the same to India.” 

Then further on : 

“Whether it is a fact that Tatas have Ra. 68,00,000 in reserve under Deprecia- 
tion Fund heading and which they contemplated to utilize for the sheet mill exten- 
sion but are now negotiating to borrow 75 lakhs required at a high rat^ of interest 
by pledging their assets from the Swedish Match Manufacturing Concern? Is it 
a fact that some of the Directors of the Steel Co. are connected with the Swedish 
Match Manufacturing concern?” 

Then: 

“Did the Tatas properly approach anybody for any financial assistance in India in 
furtherance of their object for developing the production of sheet mill, before nego- 
tiating with a foreign firm? If so, with what result?” 

Then: 

“Whether it is a fact that the foreign company is being invited to manage the sheet 
mill business as the managing agents of the Tisix), and that Messrs. Tata Sons. Ltd., 
have found it beyond their ability to work this business? If so, are the Agents T)re* 
pared to hand .over this bn.sinese to an Indian concern on the same terms on which 
they are negotiating with a foreign firm?” 

As a matter of fact in his speech the Honourable the Mover of the amend- 
ment made it clear that he had positive information in the matter. If 
that be so, then really it is a matter for great concern. But even then 
it might be very difficult to accept the amendment as it has been proposed, 
in the form; still I would urge that the Government should keep in mind 
that this great national concern should not go out of the hands of the 
Indian people. I personally do not think that there can be any such 
possibility. However, I hope the Government will ever remain vigilant 
that this great national industry may not go out of the control of Indians. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy; Sir, I am afraid that notwith- 
standing the splendid and magnificent offer which my Honourable friend the 
Mover has made in the event of my agreeing to his amendment, I fear that 
I cannot do so, although T must say I feel it is a rather ungracious attitude 
after the princely offer which he made. It will be pretty clear, I think, to 
all Members of this House that there might be certain difficulties in giving 
practical effect to this amendment. It may be pointed out, for instance, 
fbat a month; is a somewhat short time in which to get the Tata Company 
to hind itself to produce the whole of the requirements of India in tho 
J^hape of galvanized sheets, and I presume the undertaking would extend 
not only to the present restricted requirements of about 100,000 tons a 
ypar, but might go up to the 300,000 tons which India sometimes con- 
sumes. If there are any capitalists in India who are ready at a moment's 

i) 2 
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notice to undertake to raise that sum at very short notice, 1 trust my 
Honourable friend will let me have their addresses, I think 1 could .find 
that useful. (Laughter.) (Mr. B. T. Jadhav: “For purposes of addi- 
tional income-taxi”) 1 am afraid the amendment is not likely to receive 
much support from this House, for indeed it embodies perhaps what is 
rather an aspiration than a concrete scheme. Before I sit down, Mr. 
President, 1 might perhaps refer to what has fallen from one of the two 
last speakers about schemes that the Tata Company may be supposed to 
entertain. The only information I can give is contained in the Press note 
published by the Tata Iron and Steel Company themselves, on the 20th 
February. I think it was. Probably most Honourable Menibers have 
seen it, but in case any Honourable Members have not seen it, perhaps 
T might read it: 

“In view of the statements ivhich have recently been made in the Press and else- 
where about the i»osition of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., in connection with the manu- 
facture of galvanized sheets in India, we wish to state that the company has recently 
made extensions of its galvanizing plant at Jamshedpur which will come into opera- 
tion in about two months’ time. The company will then be in a position to supply 
over 40 per cent, of India’s requirements on the present level of consumption. (Hear, 
hear.) The question of the future development of the manufacture of galvanised 
sheets in India is under the active consideration of the Board. The company will 
not consider any proposal which will in any way restrict its freedom to extend its 
own manufacture of galvanized sheets at any time. Certain negotiations have been 
carried on for the sale of sheet bar to another company proposed to be established 
in India for the manufacture of galvanized sheets. Such negotiations, which have 
not fructified, did not involve any restriction on the company’^ own activities with 
regard to the manufacture of galvanized sheets or in any other respect.” 

T thought, Sir, that in case some Honourable Members might not have 
seen that Press note, it would be useful to read it to the House. That, 
Sir, concludes what T have to say. 

Mr. President: Tlie question is: 

“That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘Provided that the whole of the requirements of India is produced either by the 
Ta,tas or by subsidiary companies financed by Indian money and managed by Indians 
and an undertaking to that effect is obtained by the end of March, 1932, and imuK'- 
diate step.s are taken for the same. 

Provided also that no foreign firm is allowed to subscribe capital for working any 
sheet mill in India’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: T will now put the original Besolution as amended. 
The question is: r 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the increased 
import duties imposed by Notification No. 260-T. (127) Tariffs, dated the 30tk 
December 1930, as amended by Notification No. 260-T. (127) Tariffs, dated the 21sd 
March 1931, in exercise of the* powers conferred by section 3 (4) of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, on galvanized iron and steel pipes and sheets for the period from th^ 
30th December 1930, to the 31st March 1932, be continued up to the 31at March, 1933, 
and that the duties should not he reduced unless, at any time before, that date, the 
Governor General in Council is satisfied that circumstances have changed so radically 
as to render the maintenance of the duties at the increased rates clearly unnecessary 
and undesirable.'* 

The motion was adopted . ' 



RESOLUTION RE HOURS OP WORK IN COAL MINES. 

T1i 6 Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

“This Assembly, having considered the Draft Convention limiting hours of work 
in coal mines adopted at the 15th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should examine the possi- 
bility of reducing the 'statutory limits for hours of work in mines and that the- 
results of this examination should be placed before this Assembly.” 

In moving this Resolution it is necessary for me to refer briefly to 
the history of this Convention and to the circumstances in which it is 
being placed before this House for its consideration. When the Inter- 
natiomll Labour Office first raised the question of the regulation of hours 
of work in coal mines, it was restricted definitely to European countries 
and it was in tins restricted form that the Convention was first placed 
for discussion at the 14th Conference in 1930. That restricted scope was 
still further emphasised by the preliminary examination of this question 
which was undertaken in January 1930 by representatives of the Govern- 
ments, the coal-owners and the miners of only the chief European coal 
producing countries. When the Draft Convention came before the Con- 
ference, the attitude of our delegates acting under our instructions was 
one of benevolent neutrality, and this, I think, can beat be described in 
the w’ords of our spokesman Dr. Paranjpye who represented ns on that 
occasion. This is what he said : 


“W-e have taken no part in the discussions as our Government had no opportunity 
oi. (.oiisidoring the proposals or consulting the interests aflected in India. As, how- 
ever, a draft Convention has boen drawn up with reference to Kuropean conditions 
only and is generally acceptable lo the countries chiefly interested, India wishes to 
help those countries in securing an International understanding on a difficult and 
important question. It is for this reason only that the Indian Government aro votim^ 
in favour of the draft Convention. This vote must not be taken to imply that 
the Government of India are in any way committed to ratify the draft Convention, 
Before they could define their attitude to the question of ratification, they would 
have to consider the Convention carefully in consultation wu’th the Local Govern- 
ments and the public bodies concerned.” 

That Convention, Sir, failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity and it was thereupon again placed for consideration on the agenda of 
the 15t.h Conference. But, in the meanwhile, the International Labour 
office had become afflicted with certain doubts as to whether it \vas right 
coTistiiutionally to limit a Convention to a definitely circumscribed geo- 
graphical area. When, therefore, the questionnaire was issued before 
that Convention, it, for the first time, made it clear that the Convention 
intended to apply generally and was not to be limited to European 
countries. The Government of India were unable, in view of the very 
short time given them, to make the necessary inquiries in respect of that 
questionnaire, and like almost all non-European overseas countries, they 
^cre unable to give detailed replies. When the Draft Convention in its 
^ider form was placed before the Conference for discussion, our attitude, 
as will be evident from the following quotation from Mr. Clow’s speech 
at Geneva, wasi made perfectly clear. This is what Mr. Clow said : 

“We refrained from taking part in the discussion in the Committee not out of 
any lack of sympathy with the efforts of European countries to reach a solution of 
^'his most important problem, but because we felt that, having regard to the time 
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available we were not in a position to make a contribution of any value. For au 
■examination of the question it would be necessary to take far more time than the 
Ihrector was able to allow us. We recognise in the Convention an important achieve- 
ment for Europe and we are therefore prepared to support it with our votes; but 
this must not he taken to mean that the Convention will be ratified by India. Per- 
sonally, 1 re^rd it as unlikely that India will be able to ratify; but the Government 
of India will be prepared, in consultation with those best fitted to advise, to examine 
the Convention with a view to seeing how far its provisions can be adapted to 
Indian conditions. I may remind the Conference that the Indian Legislature has 
already reduced the hours for underground workers sabstantially below the limit 
allowed them at Washington, and the question of hours in coal mines will l)e re- 
oxamined in the light of the Report of the Royal Commission on T^abour which will 
shortly be published.** 


I may remind the House that this question of hours of employment in 
coal mines has been cx)nsidered by two authorities in this country, namely, 
a Select Committee of this House and the Royal Commission on Labour. 

^ The Select Committee of this Assembly by a majority recom- 

mended, when the amending Act of 1928 was under considera- 
tion, that after that Act had been in force for three years and some 
experience of its working had been gained, enquiries should be made to 
see whether the eight-hour shift could then be introduced. That period 
of three years will expire in April 1933. The Royal Commission on Labour 
by a majority endorsed this recommendation, and the majority also made 
a recommendation that the weekly limit for surface workers should bo 
reduced from 00 hours to 54 hours, which is the underground limit. The 
Convention goes far beyond this and adopts a 7} hour day. The Roy.'il 
Commission on Labour gave expression to the opinion that conditions 
at present were inopportune for the adoption straightaway of so drastic 
.4 ehfinge as the eight hours shift. The Resolution, as now framed, will 
peniiit of a re-examination ol the whole question in accordance with tlie 
recommendation of the majority of the Select Committee of this House, 
as endorsed by the Royal Commission on Labour, and it will also enable 
us to consider the connected recommendations made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour. Sir, I move: 

Mr. President: The Re.soliition proposed runs: 

“'Uhis Afssembly, having considered the Draft Convortion limiting hours of work 
in coal mines adopted at the 15t-h Session of the International Labour Confereinc, 
Tcconr<if*nds to the Governor General in Council that he should examine the possibility 
of reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in mines and that the results nf 
this examination should be placed before this Assembly.** 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I move that at the 
ond of the Resolution the following be added: 

“at its next session,** 

Sir, the meaning of my amendment is that the Government of India 
should place the results of the examination of this question before the 
Simla session of the Assembly. Sir, as the Honourable Member has 
already explained, this Convention was passed at the last session of the 
International Labour Conference. The Convention provides that the 
hours of work should be hours per day. In India, as the Honourable 
Member has explained, the hours cf work for underground workers are 
54 hours a week, :md 12 hours a day, and for surface workers 60 hours a 
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week. 1 feel that these hours of work are too long. There is no difii- 
culty, in my bumble judgment in reducing them. Three members of the 
Boyal Commission, including a distinguished representative of British 
Labour, 1 mean my friend Mr. John Cliffe, who rendered a great service 
and a very distinguished service to the workers of India by his self -sacrific- 
ing and noble work on this Commission as its member. Mr. John Cliffe, 
Mr. Chaman Lall and myself expressed the view in the Beport of the 
Boyal Commission that it is necessary that the hours of work in Indian 
mines should be reduced to 48 hours a week and 8 hours a day. In the 
first place under the -present circumstances when a man according to 
the law could work for 24 hours a day and for six days a week, the only 
limitation placed upon them is that no worker should work for more than 
12 hours a day and 64 hours a week, and it becomes difficult, as the Chief 
Inspector of Mines has admitted, to check the number of hours worked 
by each miner within a week. He admits that when a man could work 
24 hours a day and 6 days a week, it is very difficult to check the hours 
worked by each miner, it is for this reason necessary that when you 
lijive got 54 hours a week, the number of hours for each shift should also 
be reduced; at least the hours of work for each shift should not be more 
than nine hours. It was argued in the Select Committee, which consider- 
ed the hours of work in mines, that if you reduce the hours of work of 
the miners, the wages will also be considerably reduced. We felt that 
there was not much force in this argument. In India, even at the present 
moment, there are several mines which have been working for a much 
less number of hours than are allowed by legislation. There are mines 
which work ten hours a day;. there are mines which work on a shift of nine 
hours, there are mines which work with a shift of 8 hours a day, and it 
has not been shown that wages in those mines where longer hours are 
worked are higher than the wages in those mines where shorter hours 
are worked. 

(At this stage, the Honourable Member Sir Frank Noyce, crossed 
between the speaker and the Chair.) 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr. N. M. Josh! : Tlierefore there is not much fear of the wages going 
down if the hours of work are reduced. We therefore felt the hours of 
work should be reduced to 48 hours a week and 8 hours a day. Now, the 
Convention is asking that the hours should be 7f . The difference between 
Ihe proposal which we made in the Beport- of the Boyal Commission and 
the proposal of the Convention is very small. I therefore feel that there 
should be no difficulty in our accepting the Convention and ratifying it. 
But, as the Gk)vernmcnt are willing to examine this question, I do not 
press thjit they should bind themselves today to ratify the Convention. 
I shall be quite satisfied if they will examine the question without loss 
of time. I feel that, although the Select Committee which considered this 
question recommended that the question should be examined after three 
years, the Honourable Member will admit that it is now nearly two years 
out of those three years, and as a matter of fact it is more than three 
venrs, I may say it is nearly four years since the Bill was passed, and 
I feel that sufficient time has now elapsed to take up the question of 
examination and arrive at a decision, without much loss of time. It may 
be true that when the Select Committee met four years ago, they might 
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have thought that the period necessary for experience should be three 
years, but in India as we all know things move much quicker than we 
sometimes anticipate and expect. I therefore feel that the experience of 
two years is quite sufficient for Government to come to a conclusion about 
this question. I therefore hope that Government will not delay the 
examination and will place the result of their examination before the next 
session of the Assembly, namely, the Simla session of the Assembly. I 
hope my amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. President: Amendment proposed: 

“That at the end of the Resolution, the followincr be added : 

‘at its next, session’.” 

Mr> Abdul Matin Chaudhury. (Assam: Muhammadanl: Sir, it is a 
little gratifying to note tliat Government have given up their usual custom 
of moving that the Convention be not ratified and have now taken to examin- 
ing the Convention. It is some improvement, and we are thankful for this 
little morcv : I only hope that this change from non-ratification to examina- 
tion will not mean that, instead of putting it into the waste-paper basket they 
will be putting it on the shelf. This Convention provides that in no mine 
should the hours spent underground exceed 7f hours. In moat of the 
European countries the statutory maximum for underground work is 8 hours. 
In China and lapan it is 10 hours, in India it is 12. The British Govern- 
ment recommended to the Conference that the hours should be reduced to 
7J. The Netherlands Government also supported them. The Governments 
of Gemiany, France and Italy i*ecommended that the hours of work should 
be 7f ; France recommended that it should be 8 and the workers all demand- 
ed that the hours of work should be 7. The Conference adopted 7-J hours. 
Now, Sir, the position with regard to India is this. Honourable Members 
are aware that the statutory maximum here is 12 hours. Mr. Lang, the 
offici«ating Chief Inspector of Mines, in the memorandum that he submitted 
to the "Royal Commission on Labour, said that the number of hours worked 
in underground mines varies from 8 to 12 daily, and 54 hours weekly. The 
Boyal Comml.ssion went very carefully into the matter. Government had 
the benefit of the deliberations of the Boyal Commission on Labour; they 
have got the benefit of the discussions of the question in two successive 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. They had plenty of time 
to think over the matter because though, as Sir Joseph Bhore pointed out, 
in the agenda of the 14th session the question was confined only to European 
countries, the agenda of the 15th session reached the Government of India 
in November, 1980. Plenty of time has elapsed to think over the matter, 
and I think it is quite reasonable that they should accept Mr. Joshi ’s pro- 
posal to bring forward an amendment of the Act in the Simla session. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: S*ir, I do not propose to follow the 
Honourable Members vrho have preceded me into a discussion of the merits 
of the question involved. That question must come up for consideration 
in connection with the later stages of the discussion which must follow from 
this Resolution. We are now only concerned with the question of time, the 
time before which the results of tbe inquiry should be placed before the 
House. In regard to that, Sir, I should hav.e thought that even from the 
point of view* of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, he would have realised 
tiiat nothing is to be gained by hurrying a consideration of this question. 
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I personally am of opinion that a consideration of the somewhat drastic 
changes involved in the Convention could hot be undertaken at a time more 
inopportune than the present when trade, commerce and industry are in 
so depressed' a condition. Further, I think my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi 
in referring to the view of the three members, who were in a minority, paid 
very little attention to the very specific recommendations on this point made 
by the majority of the Eoyal Commission. I need not take up the time of 
the House with reading in full what the majority said. The House will find 
this on page 125 of the Eoyal Commission's Eeport. I need only perhaps 
pve one or two short quotations. What the majority said was this : 

“For reasons given in their report tlic Committee’* (i.o., tha Select Committee of 
the Leffl^ative Assembly) “decided to adhei-e to the 12-honr shift, ’•ecommending 
to Government that after the Act had been in force for three years the situation should 
again bo examined to see whether an 8 hour shift (ould tlien bo introduced. As the 
tiaec years do not commence to run till April, 105 j, we have had no opportunity of 
seeing the Act in operation and it is not possible ihercfore to sjiy that the considera- 
which led the Committee to suggest an expn iniental jKM'iod have lost their force.” 

They go on finally in this paragraph to say: 

“While we are not prepared to say that compelling the industry to depend on 
thi.s class of miners who will live near their collieries and work regularly will 
ultimately prove a disadvantage, we do not think that the present is the best time for 
a definite step in this direction. On all grounds, therefore, we endorse the recom- 
mondatioii of the Select Committee.” 

Now, Sir, I do not commit myself definitely to the position that there 
will be no inquiry until after April 1933. I only wish not to tie myself to 
an\ particular date, especially a date which will involve an immediate 
inquiry ; but T will give the House this assurance, that wo will allow no 
umicc;essary or avoidable delay to occur in this matter, and T hope my 
Fonoiirablc friend Mr. Joshi will accept it. Tf he is not prepared to accept 
this assurance, T am afraid T must oppose bis amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That at tho end of the Eosolution, the following be added : 

‘at its next session’.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Convention limiting hours of 
^’ork in coal mines adopted at the 15th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should examine the possibility 

reducing the statutory limits for hours of work in miners and that the result.? of 
this examination should be placed before this Assembly.” 


The motion was adopted. 


EEPOET OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
that the Eeport of the Public Accounts Committee on the accounts 
1929-30 be taken into consideration. 
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It is not necessary for me — ^indeed it would hardly be appropriate for 
me — ^to make a speech on moving this motion, as I desire to hear what 
will be said by Honourable Members in the House in the course of discus- 
sion. I would only like to say this, that I think I can commend this Beport 
to the House, and although 1 myself had a share in its preparation, 1 may 
permit myself to say that any one who reads it will find it on this occasion 
to be an extremely valuable Beport. For it deals, I think clearly, with one 
or two most important points. Before I sit down I would like to take this 
opportunity of acknowl^ging the extremely valuable assistance which I, as 
the oflBcial Chairman, have always received from the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. Work on the Public Accounts Committee is one of those ffnrtunate 
and perhaps rare occasions on which the ordinary difierenccs that divide us 
do not apply. We are always able to find that on the Public Accounts 
Committee we can work harmoniously together in the public interest. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, one cannot but feel some amount of despair and disappoint- 
ment in going through the Beport of the Public Accounts Committee on the 
accounts of 1929-e30, volume I. At the same time, Sir, I must thank those 
Honourable Members who at considerable trouble and sacrifice to them- 
selves have regularly worked in that Committee for the public good and 
have endeavoured their best to grapple with the various problema and 
technicalities that came up before them. It is no doubt a privilege that 
we enjoy in being able to have an insight into the internal working of the 
various Governmental departments through working on the Public Accounts 
Committee, but one cannot escape the impression left in one's mind that 
we, the representatives of the people, are not often taken quite seriously, 
by some of the departments of the Government. I shall now make some 
observations on some specific instances that came before the Committee 
by way of criticism. 

The Public Accounts Committee in their last year’s Beport recom- 
mended that the Bailway Department should prepare “a simple form of 
report on the working of the Bailways, summarising the reports^ of Agents, 
taking out the salient points therein, and bringing out the sort of features, 
to which the (jhairman of a Public Bailway Company would call attention 
in his speech at the annual meeting of the shareholders.” The Committee 
also thought that “such a report might well be supplemented by simplified 
statistics on the one side and on the other by a note giving simple instruc- 
tions as to how to interpret, and what point to look for in railway statis- 
tics.” 

Wo have not got to go far but to cast just a glance at the “Beport by 
the Bailway Board on the working of Indian Bailways, Volume T, 1930-31” 
in order to convince us that the “presentation of a general picture for 
the Railways bringing out the points of real importance in their working* 
has not been met. 

Next, Sir, a preparation and publication of trading accounts for tbe 
Army, Ordnance and Clothing Factories and for other manufacturing or 
producing concerns of the Army has been systematically insisted upon by 
the Committee, but from the Beport it appears that matters are kept ^ 
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xbeyance, although from the point of view of the Government and the tax- 
payer, it is of vital importance to ensure that the actual cost of production 
if articles manufactured by Government concerns is reasonable and stands 
public scrutiny. 

Again, Sir, it was laid down distinctly by the Committee that the 
Finance Department should evolve an entirely satisfactory machinery to 
sxpedite and co-ordinate departmental action on the specific recommenda- 
tions by the Committee. Yet the truth is that some departments have 
preferred to adopt a dilatory and half-hearted attitude and do not feel 
nclined to comply with the recommendations easily. 

Also, Sir, notwithstanding the fact that the Committee has declared 
that the large surplus stocks of quinine held by the Central Government 
should be disposed of somehow, in order to fetch some money as well as 
to prevent their deterioration, or if that be not possible, it be distributed 
free in malaria-stricken areas, there is evidently no response on the part 
af the Government to this piece of recommendation. 

Sir, I beg also to point out that as regards the Appropriation Accounts 
of Railways prepared by the Financial Commissioner of Railways, ‘‘there 
is no general picture of the financial results, no general survey of the state 
of the financial administration. Nor is there an analysis of the audit 
scrutiny conducted by the Railway Accounts Department as part of the 
internal check of Railway Accounts". 

The Committee has also recommended that the allocation of expendi- 
ture between the electrification scheme and the other branches of the rail- 
ways should be shown separately. But the recommendation has been met 
with opposition from the railway authorities for reasons best known to 
them, although they have been asked that the question should be studied 
scientifically by enlightening themselves with information on the subject 
from British railways as to how they calculate the financial results of their 
electrification schemes. 

Again, Sir, in their loans to Provincial Governments and Indian States, 
tlie Government of India have hitherto shown an utter lack of circums- 
pection, as it is found that the projects, for which the loan or advance was 
niade, have either not been taketi up, or have fallen far short of original 
'‘stimates, and the Government now know not how to recover these loans. 
The case of the Bahawalpur Durbar is an iiMitance in point. As the respon- 
sibility in such matters rests entirely with the Finance Department, that 
department should keep strict and proper control over them in justice and 
fairness. 

Railway Publicity, Sir, is another of the several matters where things 
have not been carried on to the satisfaction of the Committee. The 
declaration by the Financial Commissioner that he would pursue the 
suggestions as to how publicity work is done abroad, in countries like 
Switzerland or America, does not satisfy us. It means delaying of matters 
and who knows not— expenditure of some good money on a wild goose 
chase. 


Also, Sir, the subject of keeping an account of returned stores in the 
railways furnishes a key to how carelessly and unsystematically some 
departments of the railways are worked. 
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Then, Sir, it is a matter of regret and surprise, that the subject oi the 
refusal by His Majesty’s Government to pay a moiety of the cost of certain 
diplomatic and consular establishments in Persia was let go without an 
Ujivestigation of the whole situation from the international law point of 
view. . When India is a dependancy of England, the parent and principal 
Government should have borne the full, if not half the expenditure, in all 
justice and fairness. , 

Sir, I oan go on multiplying similar instances of irregularities of accounts 
brought to light before the Committee, but 1 do not want to weary the 
House any longer with them. 

f 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 
madan llural): Sir, the Public Accounts Committee is really one of the 
most important committees of the Assembly because this is the onl\ 
oominittce whicli can co-ordinate the expendiliiro in different branches oi 
the administration of tlie Government of India and can suggest ways and 
means for securing economy. By reading the Beport we find that most 
of the business was concentrated on reviewing the Beport of the Auditor 
General and discussing his recommendations. I would have very much 
liked that this Committee should have gone still further and gone exhaus- 
tively into the expenditure and causes of defieit in our mercantile business. 
I thought it would be a legitimate business of this Committee to givi- 
us a vivid picture of why this Posts and Telegraphs Department is run 
at a very great loss; wo liad a loss of about a crore, last year, and of 
about crorc^s this year uud I have not seen the budget of the coming 
year but I am sure that it will be a deficit budget. I would have ver\ 
much liked a small note from this Committee about the causes of these 
losses and suggestions as to how these losses could be avoided. 

Then, wc find tlicrc is a good deal of over-expenditure and deficit in 
the administration of railways. My friend, Mr. Dudboria, referred to 
one aspect of railway expenditure, but there are several important items 
on wliich no liglit was ever tlirown in the previous budgets of the railways. 
For example, the collieries. The railways have got their own collieries; 
but they have never given any balance sheet of this business. Nobod\ 
can say whether the coal mines run by the railways are run at a profit 
or at a loss. The expenditure is mixed iup with so many different items 
that it is very difficult for the Members of the Assembly to have any 
true picture of the loss or income connected with these coal mines. 

Then they put before us a lump sum of expenditure connected with 
the administration and operation of the running lines. We would have 
very much liked the Public Accounts Committee to go into the details 
of the expenditure on various lines and to give us the reasons why the 
expenditure ratio is different on different railways; and they ought to 
have suggested a kind of uniform working ratio w'hich ought to have been 
applied to all. 

The next question is about forests. I gave last year figures of income 
from forests, and I said that the Government are practically getting 
something like an anna per acre as profit. Then the Committee should 
have drawn the attention of the Government to this and discussed whether 
it'W^Ould not be more profitable to abolish the department and give the 
contract’ to some of the good landlords and get several times more income 
than the Government are deriving now by direct administration. 
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Then, Sir, the question of loans is one of the questions which has been 
raised, and in this connection the most important point which, I think, 
tliis Committee ought to have discussed was the reasons for the excess 
of expenditure over its estimate in eases of the Sutlej Valley Canal 
and the Indus Canal. Sir, reference has just been made to the Bahawalpur 
State ; and if any one will go through the proceedings, he ,will find that 
Bahawalpur was really dragged in because', without the participation of 
this State, the whole scheme of the Sutlej Canal could not have been 
c ompleted at all ; Bahawalpur State did not come in out of free will, but 
it was on account of the strong pressure of Government, the State took 
a loan to complete the whole of the Sutlej Valley scheme. Therefore, the 
j>oint which we wanted a lieport was whether the expenditure incurred 
on these canal undertakings and also whether the excess of expenditure 
was justifiable or not, and whether the operation could have been under- 
taken, had correct estimate been made at the outset. However, we 
t'Xpect, Sir, that in the next Beport the Coiiirniltee will go into greater 
details of the various items of expenditure and also give some useful advice 
about co-ordination iind economy in it. 

Mr. N. M. Joahi (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in the Public Accounts 
Committee’s Eeport on page 88 there is a recommendation printed which 
lias come down from tlie year 1928-20, “that Government should make sure 
that all cases held up pending the (ionstitutional revision are brought 
under I'cview at tiu^ first opportunity’*. The remark made upon this 
recoinmendation is, “’Jdiis has< been brought to flie notice of all concerned^’. 

I remember, Sir, when 1 was a member of the Public Accounts Com- 
Jiiittee liaving discussed some important cases affecting the constitutional 
ODsilion of tin* Auditor General. One of thi'So cases was whether the 
Auditor General slioulcl have direc^t access to the Secretary of State for 
India. It is quite possible that undev our new constitution there may 
rot be a Secretary of State for India; hut perhaps there may be a Secrc- 
lary of State for India. T am, therefore, anxious to know what proposals 
the Government of India have' made either to the Bound Table Conference 
or to any other authority which may be considering the constitutional 
'lih'stion on this point — whether the Auditor General will be independ- 
ent of the Govcimment of India or will have free access to the highest 
authority on India, — that is one question. 

There was another question which I remember to have been raised, 
and that was that onr Auditor General in India has no control over the 
Auditor General who audits the accounts of the India Office and tin' High 
Commissioner’s office. We have a separate Auditor General for our English 
organization, and that organization is not under the control of the Auditor 
Ceneral in India. This is really a very unsatisfactory arrangement. We 
one Auditor General who will be responsible to this Legislature. 
At present this is not the case. The Auditor General who audits the 
'Accounts of the India Office and the High Commissioner’s office presents 
l»is accounts not to the Indian Ijegislative Assembly but to the British 
Parliament. I therefore want to know, Sir, from the Government of 
India when they say that, “This has been brought to the notice of all 
concerned’’, — to whose notice they, have brought their proposal on this 
noint. So far as I know, they have not placed their proposals before the 
Legislative Assembly, but as this Legislature is one of the necessary 
^lements in our constitution, I felt that the Government of India should 
nave placed their proposals on this question before the Legislative 
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There is, Sir, one more point on which I would like to seek mon- 
information or make some suggestion. In Oreat Britain the Public 
Accounts Committee is a wholly elected body; while in our constitution 
it is not a wholly elected body. I want to know what proposal the Govern- 
ment of India have made on this point. Secondly, our Finance Minister 
is the Chairman of our Public Accounts Committee, w'hile in Great Britain 
the general practice is that the Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is appointed from the Opposition. I think this is a very whole 
some practice. I want to know. Sir, what the proposals of the Govern- 
ment of India are on this question also. I hope when we have a new 
constitution and real self-government, as we hope we are going to havo 
shortly, we will ha^e a wholly elected Public Accounts Committee 
and a Chairman drawn from the ranks of the Opposition. I hope, Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member will enlighten me on these questions. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday 
the 25th Febniary, 1932. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 26th February, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chiimber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


V MEMBER SWORN : 

Mr. Albert Melville Hayman, O.B.E. (Government of India: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Appointment op Musijms in the Income-tax Department, Punjab. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Einance Member) : I lay on the 

table the information promised in reply to part (c) of starred question 
No. 271, asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha on tho 12th February, 1932, 
regarding enlistment of Muslims in the Income-tax Department, Punjab. 


Twenty-seven appointments of Assessing Officers were made in the Punjab in 
193J-32, all of which wore filled by members of the e.\isting staff who get an allowance 


of Ks. 25 in addition to their substantive pay. These consists of : 

Muhanrimadans . . ........ 10 

Hindus , ...... 13 

Sikhs and others . • . ^ 

Twenty-two new appointments of Income-tax Inspectors were made in the Pun^jab 
in 1931-32. Ten of these were made by Departmental promotion and consist of : 

Muhammadans 2 

Hindus . . ........ 5 

Sikhs and others ... ..... 3 

The remaining twelve were directly recruited as follows : 

Muhammadans . 6 

Hindus . 3 

Sikhs . . . . 3 


^ One hundred and twelve new appointments of Assistant Clerks were made in the 
iini.ab in 1931-32, 57 of which were given to Muhammadans, 35 to Hindus and 20 
^ Silvhs and others. 

One appointment of Income-tax Officer was made in 1930-31 in the Punjab. This 
Tilled hy departmental promotion. A Hindu officer who had previously been offi- 
'•■‘‘iner wa.s confirmed. Another vacancy occurred in the North-West Frontier Province 
as the cadre was combined it was filled by confirmation of a Sikh officer of the 
'"'iab. -who also had been ofBciating as Income-tax Officer. The officiating vacancy 
■^Bsed by his confirmation was filled by promotion of a Muhammadan Assistant Income- 
Officer. 
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STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Leader of the House) : With youi 
permission, T sliould like to make a statement about the course of business 
for the weejk beginning the 29Lh February. On tliat day, the election 
of Members to the Standing Committee on Hoads will take place firsi, 
and thereafter the election of Members to the Standing Advisory Committee 
of thfi Department of Education, Health and Lands. The House will 
then proceed to the general discussion of tlie Railway Budget. Tuesday 
Uk) Isi., Wednesday the 2nd, rhiirsday ihe 8rd. and Friday the 4th, March, 
are allotted for ihe votings of iJeniands for grants, anil Satunlpy tiu; 
5lh is a gazetted holiday on whi(*h the House will not sit. 


RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1932-33. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Railways) : 
It is once more my duty to pre.scnt to the Assembly tlie Railway Budget 
estimate for the coming year. On this occasion no change has been made in 
the form of the paj)ers to be ijlaeed in the hands of Honouiable Members of 
sufficient importance to require sey>arate notice. In the preparation of the 
budget 1 have, as alw'ays, received the greatest assistance from the Chief 
Commissioner, the financial Commissioner and the Members and staff of the 
Railways Boani. A special word of thanks is also due to the members to the 
Standing Committee on Railway Finance for the help they have given us 
throughout the year. 

2. I have no doubt that, as on former occasions, Honourable Members 
when giving notice of motions for reductions in the demands will indicate 
briefly the questions they wish to raise. The advantages of this practice are 
so obvious that I need nut dilate upon them. 

Financial results of 1930-31. 

3. The anticipations we formed a year ago as to the financial results of the 
working of the railways in 1930-31 were very nearly fulfilled. Wo expected 
that the loss on all the railways, both commercial and strategic, would be 5i 
croi'es, and that it would be necessary to withdraw nearly 11 crores from 
the reserve in order to pay the contribution to general revenuesi The actual 
sum taken from the reserve exceeded the estimate by only 6 lakhs, but it i» 
fair to add that the working expenses were nearly a crore above the figure 
taken in the revised estimates, this excess being counterbalanced by an increase 
in the arrear adjustments with the depreciation fund. 

Revised estimeUe for 1931-32, 

4. If my estimate of the financial results of 1930-31 proved to be very 
near the mark, the case is far otherwise wdth the current year. Wo budgeted 
for a heavy reduction of expenditure as a result of the economy measures 
which railway administrations had already started, and here our expectations 
have been more than fulfilled, for our working expenses are likely to be less by 
nearly 3 crores than the budget figure. But this result, satisfactory in itself, 
is far more than counterbalanced by a substantial decline in our eaj’iiiu^^- 
The figures I shall give in order to explain the position are those for the com- 
mercial lines, for the loss on the strategic railways at 2 crores is very close to 
ottr estimate, and it is unnecessary to refer to them further. 

( 1188 ) 
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5. When I presented the budget estimates for the current year to the 
House, I anticipated an improvement in the gross traffic receipts of about 
C crores. Of this sum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations 
in rates and fares, and for the rest it was assumed that the latter pai’t of the year 
would show some improvement in traffic. As Honourable Members are no 
doubt aware from the statement of traffic earnings which we publisli weekly, 
our hope that the cold weather of 1031-32 would bo marked by an up^vard 
tc’idoncy in trade and some relief of the prevailing econoinic depiossion has not 
h.'on fulfilled. I had always believed that a chaT\ge for tl\o bettei* might 
begin towards the end of September, but although that month was certainly 
marked by changes of a somewhat startling charaelcr — changes which inaycon- 

Avitjun them the seeds of a real trade improvement in the future -I fear 
it cannot be said that they have as yet resulted in any appi*eeial)lo advantage to 
the railway revenues. Instead of being about 6 crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are loAvor by more than 8 crores. lloth goods 
earnings and passenger earnings have fallen ofT by about Si j)er cent., and every 
(hiss of traffic has been affected. It Is evident that both the severity and the 
duration of the economic crisis through which the world is passing wore under- 
c.^tiniated a year ago and that I was over-sanguine in anticipating that the 
current year would find us already on the up grade. 

6. The position, as disclosed in the revised estimates, compares with the 
budget figures as follows. We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the 
total charges at nearly 98 crores, leaving a surplus for the year of 3 crores. 
Of this latter sum, about 2 crores would in any case have been required to meet 
the loss on the strategic railways and a balance of about 1 crore would have 
been left towards the contribution. It was recognised, therefore, that the 
reserves would have to be drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay 
the contribution. Actually, our total receipts are now estimated at 86| crores 
and our total charges at 94 crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit 
of crores. This figure is raised to crores by the loss on the strategic 
railways, and it becomes necessary to exhaust the balance of the reserve fund, 
not in order to pay a contribution to the general revenues but to meet a part 
of the deficit. The amount in the Reserve Fund does not exceed 5 crores, and, 
in order to balance the accounts, the only expedient open to us is a temporary 
loan of 4J crores from the depreciation fund. In effect this means that after 
paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance remaining falls short by 
this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

Budget for 1932-33, 

7. For the year 1932-33 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88| 
crores and the total charges 94 J cron s. The loss on the commercial lines is 
therefore crores, and to this must be iidded the loss on the strategic 
railways of 2 crores, the total deficit for the year being 7J crores. As there 
IS now no balance in the reserve fund, the whole of this siiin has to he made 
good by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at 
l^his point that, by a change in accounting methods, both the earnings and the 
cx])enditure are higher by about IJ crores than they would have been under 
Iho system previously followed. This fact should be remembered Avhen any 
comparison is made with the figures of the previous year. 

8. Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of 
ti’affic will be about the same as it has been during 193 1 -32. The enhancements 
^f rates and fares that have been introduced this year by particular railways 
^nd the general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earnings by 

a2 
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about i crore, and it is only to this extent that we expect any improvement 
in our revenues. Both in 1930-31 and in 1931-32 our estimate of receipts 
proved unduly optimistic, and oh this occasion we have felt it necessary to take 
a consei^’’ative figure. To attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial 
system under the world conditions which now prevail is largely a matter of 
guess work, but while on the one hand I can see no definite reason for thinking 
that during the next twelve months the volume of business will show much 
expansion, on the other hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any 
further marked deterioration. In these circumstances, it is hardly possible 
to do otherwise than to take the current level of earnings as the basis of our 
estimate. 

9. If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have already 
referred, our working expenses next year are expected to be nearly 2 
crores lower than in this year. Out of this sum IJ orores is due to the 
emergency cut in pay, which will be in force for the whole year instead of for 
part of the year only. The balance is not far short of 60 lakhs, but account 
must also be taken of an automatic increase of 25 lakhs in the amount requirerl 
for depreciation, and an increase in fuel charges by 37 lakhs owing to the sur- 
charge on coal freight. When allowance is made for both these factors, the 
reduction in working expenses, apart from the cut in pay, is raised to about 
1 crore. If this result is achieved, the position will not I think be unsatisfac- 
tory. It is to be remembered that by the end of the current year 40Q miles of 
new lines will have been opened, and there is also an automatic increase in 
expenditure caused by the annual increments earned by the staff. These are 
items which raise our costs whether we will or no, and they have to bo set off 
against the reductions in items fully under our control. But I should like to 
make it plain that, while wc have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger 
reduction in expenditure as compared with the present year, there is no inten- 
tion that the economy campaign should be relaxed in the slightest degree. 
Only the most rigid control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever 
economies are possible, can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, 
and every effort will be used to bring about this result. 


Capital Programme, 

• 10. The activities of the railways on the capital side have been subjected 
to as close a restriction as on the revenue side. The financial circumstances of 
the time are such as to leave us no option, and the programme of new works 
has been ruthlessly pruned. The total sum provided is only 9J crores, of which 
the major portion is debitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our 
developWnt work to this extent is only possible by limiting the sums allotted 
for new construction to 1 crore, which will enable us very nearly to complete 
all the lines now under construction. By the end of next year the Sagaing 
bridge over the Irrawaddy will be the only unfinished item, and it will be vciy 
near completion, as the sum required for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. 
So ?far as open line works are concerned, the only works for which any large 
provision has been made are the rebuilding and strengthening of certain 
hnportant bridges where the work could not be postponed any longer con^^is- 
teiS^ly with the safety of the public. By the end of next year therefoi*e the 
oapiw expenditure to which Government 8^nds committed will be reduced 
* ' "i A'v-nAnr^if.i-i'TAi />ati |ti accord* 
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11. This brings me to the end of my review of the figures included in the: 
revised estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-33, 
and I have deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as possible.. 
It has been customary in the latter part of the budget speech to enlarge on one 
or other of the more important aspects of railway policy. On this occasion 
it will perhaps be better to keep more closely to the financial position of the 
railways, and to examine from a broader point of view what that position is. 
There is the more reason for adopting this course, because a policy of. 
retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits any attempt to pursue an. 
active policy of development in any direction, and for the moment 
many of our plana are at a standstill. It is a matter of particular 
regret tb myself that our schemes for improving the conditions of service of 
our lower paid staff have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing up 
has been general and felt in all departments. 

12. From the year 1922-23 up to the year 1929-30 the commercial lines had 
a. surplus in every year and were able to make substantial contributions in aid 
of general revenues. In the three years from 1930-31 onwards, however, 
there are deficits, ascertained or estimated, amounting to 3, 1\ and 5J 
crorcs. These deficits can be viewed from one or other of two different 
points of view. In one aspect what in effect they mean is that the full 
aniount which ought to be allocated to the depreciation fund cannot, 
bo provided owing to insufficiency of earnings. This does not mean 
that the railways have been unable to meet out of revenue the sums actually 
e.\'j)ciided in eacJi year in the replacement of assets, but that they have failed 
to provide the full sum required to be set aside if the future is to be safeguarded,^ 
and our ability ensured to meet fully out of accumulated revenues all sums 
required for replacements in the future. It is not an uncommon practice for 
commercial concerns to regulate their actual allocations to dopiociatioii ii; 
any particular year not on theoretical grounds but on tho basis of the actual 
results of the year’s W’orking. The mere fact therefore that our railways have 
not been able for three years in succession to meet out of current earnings 
the depreciation charges in full is not in itself an argument against their ulti- 
mate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable prospect that the un- 
favourable conditions will gradually pass away, so that the losses incurred in 
lean years may be made good in the more prosperous years w'hich follow . 

13. The other way of viewing the position is this. Ordinarily, a company 
railway in any country in the world would have raised part of the capital 
invested in the line by means of prior charges such as debentures, and another 
part in the form of ordinary shares. I will not complicate the comparison 
hy referring to preference shares which might he hold to fall in the one class 
or the other according as the dividend was cumulative or noii-cumulative.- 
When trade is depressed and railway earnings decrease, it becomes im- 
possible to maintain the same distributions out of the balance remaining 
after working expenses have been covered. In that case, the ordinary 
thvidends would first be sacrificed, the provision for depreciation would come 
next, and the prior charges last of all, because failure to meet them would 
oe an act of insolvency. A State-managed railway, however, is usually in a 
different position,^ and certainly this is true of the Indian Railways. The 
whole of the capital has been raised in the form of what is . equivalent to deben* 
tuies, fpr the ordinary share capital of the company-managed lines, is a hegli- 
gihle proportion of the total. It is tnie, therefore, to say that, before any 
^location can be made for depreciation, interest has to he paid iVi full on the 
whole of the capital invested in the undertaking. The point to which I would 
draw attention is this, that so far as the commercial lines are concerned, if only 
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one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary shares instead 
of in the form of fixed interest-bearing securities, it would be possible, in each 
three deficit years, to moot the depreciation charges in full by means 
of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometimes expressed as to the solvency of the Indian rail- 
ways, it is important, I think, to bear this aspect of the case in mind. What 
wo have to face, even when the country is passing through the severest econo- 
mic crisis which the world has yet seen, is no worse than that which an ordinary 
commercial undertaking has to grapple with, when all obligatory expenditure 
can be met in full but dividends on the ordinary shares can not be paid. 

14. I may be asked, however, what about the contributions to general 
revenues ? The obligation imposed on the railways by the Separation Conven- 
tion to pay an annual contribution amounting to one per cent, of the capital 
at charge — subject to minor variations in amount according to the financial 
results of each year — can be viewed as a measure of taxation imposed on the 
railways, or as being in the nature of an additional distribution of profits 
whi(;h*t}ic tjiiXpaycr, who is, I take it, the ordinary shareholder of the under- 
taking, may fairiy (daim to receive in addition to the reco\ipment of the inter- 
est he himself has to pay on the money invested in the concern. I am not 
interested at the moment to consider which of these two views is the more 
accurate one, but wliicdicver view is adopted, it is clear that when trade is 
suffering from acute depression, it may ho impossible either to realise a tax 
on railway revenues or to earn any additional distribution of the nature of 
a dividend or bonus. This has always been recognised, and for this reason the 
Separation Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of 
the profits of the good years, so that when the lean years came, the contiibu- 
tion would have been collected in advance. Three years ago when tlie 
balance iu the reserve fund amounted to about 18 J crores it seemed that a 
sufficient fund had been accumulated to tide the railways over even a scries of 
3 or 4 yeflrs of bad trade. But what w^e have had to face during the last two 
years, and must continue to face in the coming year, is something much more 
serious than an ordinary trade dcjiression, namely, a catastrophic decline in 
prices accompanied by the greatest slump in trade which the world has yet 
soon. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other commercial 
undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on lines which will provide 
adequate security against conditions of this kind. Such emergencies have to 
be faced as they arise, and measures taken to meet the immediate exigencies 
of the moment. They cannot be planned out in advance. 

15. Oil tlic revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties 
by making certain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by 
this means additional income could be obtained. The increases made have 
been mainly in connection with coaching traffic, including both passenger fares 
and parcel rates, hut about six weeks ago a surcliarge of 15 per cent, was im- 
posed on coal freights ajiart from sbipment and Ininker coal, and this is by 
the most importaTiC change iu goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, 
because l should have boon most unwilling to agree to it, had the finan(;ial 
position of the railways been less serious than it is. I have long held the view 
that it i.*j in the inlerests of the railways to keop coal freights at the lowest hu el 
commercially possible, because cheap coal is essential to industrial devc*l(>|>* 
ment, and industrial devolopmcnt means increased traffic for the railways* 
But on this occasioii c ire urns taiices left no alternative. It could not be doubted 
that a higfior charge, to the extent impovSed, could in fact be realised without 
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tiiminishing tra£Sc, and even with the addition made, our coal freights still 
remain at a very low level. 

16. In my budget speech last year I explained my view that no solution 
of our difficulties was to be found in any general increase in the level of freights 
and fares, and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the convic- 
tion which I then formed. Conditions being what they arc, and the root cause 
of all our difficulties being the lack of purchasing power of the community 
as a whole, any general increase in freights and fares would defeat its own 
object. The subject which has engaged my own attention during the last year 
lias been rather the converse question whether we might not secure increased 
revenue from a reduction in freights on certain commodities owing to the 
expansion in the volume of traffic whicli might follow. In particular, in accord- 
ance with the undertaking which T gave in my budget speech last year, the 
question of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn and was dis- 
cussed with the Agents of the lines principally concerned. But I have not 
yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight reduction in any class of agricul- 
tural produce could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as 
things stand to-day, such a loss could not be faced. The sole experiment wo 
have made in this direction, namely, the reduction in the wheat freight to 
Karachi which was made in July last, was not so successful as to encourage us 
to undertake further experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes which 
took place shortly afterwards in the level of prices within and outside India, 
the export of wheat became impossible, and no increase in the volume of traffic 
folloAved, but merely a diversion of trade within India from one route to another 
involving an appreciable loss of revenue to the railw^ays. 

17. The question of cotton freights, as I have already said, received 
sp(^cial attention, and had prices remained at the level which they touched at 
tiio beginning of September last, there was great reason to apprehend that the 
existing level of freights could not be maintained, since it was becoming doubt- 
ful whether, without a reduction, the crop would move. The departure from 
the gold standard, how^ever, in that month brought about an immediate rise 
in cotton prices, and this tendency became subsequently still more accentuated 
owing to an unexpected shortage in the cotton croj), esyicciaJly in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. With prices as they now stand, Government are satis- 
fied that there is ilo danger that the cotton crop will not move, and no adequate 
grounds have been established for the reduction in freight. The general ques- 
tion, however, is one which requires constant and close observation, and I 
have personally drawn the attention of the Agents of the principal lines to 
tlie necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked. 

18. Throughout the year the one subject on which the time and energies 
of every one connected with the Railway Department has been concentrated 
has been Retrenchment. Into the details of the subject T will not enter now, 
for Honourable Members will find full particulars of the action taken in order 
to bring down expenditure in the Railway Board’s memorandum, and in the 
special memorandum which has been prepared to show the action taken on 
the report of the Retrenchment Sub-Committee, and no doubt I shall have 
opportunities of dealing with the subject when the cuts are moved. In the 
main, costs have been reduced not by any spectacular curtailment of activi- 
ties, but by the aggregation of an immense number of small economies in 
every branch of the administration. This is an aspect of the case to which 
I drew special attention last year, and I need not dilate upon it again. I should 
like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very valuable 
fiervices of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance wc have obtained from their recommendations. 
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To a very large extent we have found it possible to take action, on the lines 
suggested, and where we have fotind it impossible to go qhite So far as the Com. 
mittee wished, we have given their views the most careful epnsideratioh before 
departing from them. ‘ » 

19. One of the recommendations of the Siib-Committeo was the. appoint- 
ment of an expert committee to go further into the question. That was a 
recommendation which I welcomed, for I am convinced that the railways of 
India have cver3i;iiing to gain and nothing to lose from a review of their prac- 
tices and methods by experts with railway experience in other countries. We 
took all steps possible to bring about the constitution of such a committee 
which would visit India during the current cold weather. We were disappoint- 
ed, however, to find that the services of the experts whom we hoped to obtain 
could not be secured, and we were driven to the conclusion that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee must be postponed. The object aimed at in the 
appointment of such a committee is of course something much more far-reach- 
ing than the mere enfoniement of economy in the ordinary sense, for it may 
involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this purpose it is 
necessary that the qualifications of the members should be of the highest kind. 
It is my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appointment 
of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methods of working may be 
reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge 
of what is done elsewhere. 

20. The question may be asked — what is to be the future financial position 
of the Indian railways and how are they to emerge from the very difficult 
position in which they now stand ? These are questions with far-reaching 
implications and easier to ask than to answer, but one thing at least is certain, 
that since the crisis was brought about not by any circumstances peculiar to 
India but by economic conditions extending over the whole world, a perma- 
nent solution of the problem can be achieved only on a worldwide scale. 
The various countries in the world are now so closely knit together that 
conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaching effects on 
all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to enter 
into any analysis of the world conditions to which I have referred, but this 
perhaps may he said that, if the statesmen of the world fail to find a solution 
of the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian 
Bailways is merely one very small item in a long list of commercial under- 
takings of all sorts whose very existence will he threatened. 

21. This is the last occasion, Mr. President, on which I shall have the 
honour of subinitf ing the Railway Budget for the consideration of this House. 
When I look back on the series of speeches I have delivered, I am somewhat 
ashamed at the prolixity with which at times I have spoken. On this occasion 
I have striven to be more concise, but I cannot close without paying a special 
tribute to all those with whom I have been associated during the last five 
years in the administration of the Railways of India. To all of them I ow'o 
a very clcej) debt, but I shall name only two, and the first is the Financial 
Commissioner. Sir i\lan Parsons is about to quit these Benches and to transfer 
himself from the Hailw^ay Department and the Legislative Assembly to 
^Finance Department and the Cotincil of State. I sometimes wonder whether 
in the dignified repose— the otium cum dignitate—which wre naturally associate 
with the proceedings of the Upper House he will not sometimes Idok'back with 
regret OH the long series of supplementary questions with which: he has had at 
times to grapple in this House and the genial Parliamentary feioipities with 
which Honourable Members opposite. sometimeK.: enlhren ouT' discussions* 
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I do not know how long they will linger in his memory, but in my own they 
are already tinged with the tender hues of regret, as of ‘ old unhappy, far off 
things and battles long ago *. But whatever I may remember, 1 shall not 
forget the days I have spent with a very faithful administrator and a very 
]oyal colleague. (Applause.) It is a great satisfaction to me to know that he 
w ill have in Mr. Eau a worthy successor who has already proved his capacity; 
(Applause.) 

22. The second of my associates whom I desire to name is the Chief Com- 
missioner, Mr. Russell. To him has fallen what is perhaps the most difficult 
task of all, namely, to guide and administer the railways during the era of re- 
trenchment. It is one thing to take over charge of a great commercial organi- 
sation at the beginning of a boom when money is plentiful, new schemes can be 
initiated and each scheme in turn seems to lead to satisfactory results, and it 
is another thing — and here I speak from personal experience — to take charge 
of such an organisation at a time when the period of prosperity has passed, or is 
passing, and each month seems gloomier than that which preceded it. In my 
first Budget speech I paid my' tribute to the work which had been done by 
Sir Clement Hindley, and I desire now to acknowledge the value of the services 
Mr. Russell has been able to render at a time not of success and prosperity but 
of gloom and depression. Retrenchment on the railways spells discouragement 
on every side, the abandonment of deeply cherislicd hopes and ambitions — a 
construction programme reduced almost to negligible proportions, the indefi- 
nite postponement of all schemes of improvement, whether in traffic working, 
in the provision of increased amenities for the travelling public, or in improve- 
ments of the condition of the lower paid staff. It has often seemed to me as 
if all the work which between 1922 and 1929 was devoted to the improvement 
of the railway Jidministration of India was being pulled to pieces and scrapped, 
and when that is the case, to avoid discouragement is not easy. It became 
necessary, as the trade depression intensified, to inflict real and serious hard- 
ship on all classes of railway servants, whether in the form of reductions in pay 
or reductions in establishment involving many discharges. Nor was it only the: 
immediate loss which the staff had to apprehend, but also the curtailment of 
prospects in the future, for in every grade the number of appointments has 
been cut down, and in many cases hopes of promotion have been indefinitely 
postponed. It is in work of this kind that Mr. Russell and I have been 
engaged during the past year, a more unwelcome task [ cannot imagine. 

23. On this subject I am only going to say two things more. If you think 
of going out to shoot tigers, Mr. Russell is a good man to have as a companion^ 
for if a cool head and an undaunted heart are what you want, ho will see you 
through. The second thing I wish to say is this. If we at headquarters have 
had an unpleasant time but have striven to meet the crisis in the only way it 
can be met, what about the great body of railway servants thi’oiighout India 
whose live.s from day to day have been profoundly affected by the policy of 
retrenchment — how have they met the crisis ? The answer to that question 
can be given quite shortly and simply. From the highest ranks to the lowest 
they have met the emergency in the spirit of loyalty and service, carrying out 
the policy which circumstances have imposed upon us with unflinching rcsolu- 
tion. and frank acceptance of what is inevitable, however unwelcome. 
(Applause.) If I did not pay my tribute to the way in which the great body of 
lailway servants throughout India have passed through these critical times, I 
should indeed be unworthy to fill the post which I have held for the last five, 
years. That honour and that tnist are now to pass to .other shouldprs. But. 
^ far fts I aiU concerned, 1 have no doubt at all as to the future of the Indian. 

We cannot indeed control, world conditions, and. with other 
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countries we may involved in a common catastrophe. But in so far as o\ir 
difficulties can " bo combatted by our own resources, I have complete con- 
fidence that so long as our staff are imbued with the spirit they have shown 
during the last tw^o years, every difficulty will be met and every obstacle 
overcome until the return of proapeiity enables us to resume that active 
policy of development on which India’s economic future so largely depends. 
(Applause.) 


REPOllT OF THE PEBIdO ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE— contd. 

Mr. President: Furilier consideration of the Report of the* Public 
Accounts (Jommittec on the Accounts for 1929-30. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Sir, to-day [ 
want to draw the attention of the House to only one question, the ques- 
tion to which Ur. Ziauddih Ahmad referred yesterday, I mean the ques- 
tion of the apparent deterioration in the finances of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Ueparlinonfc. More than a year ago, when speaking on tlie 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee, 1 had pointed out that tlie 
deficit in the Posts and Telegraphs Department was due not to any 
inefficieiKjy or exlravagancc in the Department, but it was mainly due 
to (iertain arbitrary financ.ial arrangements that w^ere imposed upon llie 
Department when it was commercialised. 1 now find that the Postal 
Accounts Enquiry Committee, of which iny Leader Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
was ilie Chairman, and on tvhich such eminent experts as Mr. Kaula, 
Control l(M‘ of Civil Accounts, and Mr. Peai’son of the Jjondon Gcnei-al 
Post Cnico vv(ire members, fully endorsed the view that T expressed <»ii 
that occasion. I^hat Committee, which was appointed on the recommend- 
ation of tile Public Accounts Committee, after going carefully into tlu; 
accounts of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, has come to a very 
remarkable conclusion. They have found that if unfair and unjustifiable 
charges were not saddled upon the Department when it was comnu r- 
cialiscd, the result of five years working ending in 1929-30 would have 
been .'i profit of 48 lakhs instead of a cumulative deficit of 95 hiklis. 
This means that for the last five years, the otlier Government Depart- 
ments have raided the Postal exchequer to the extent of one crore and 
43 lakhs. Naturally the Postal Department has shown a deficit, and 
retrenchment, reduction of salaries and raising the postal rates, have been 
put forward as the obvious and inevitable remedy. The account that was 
being presented from year to year showing a deficit did not represent the 
true picture* of Ibe financial position of the Department. It was unreal 
in this sense, that is represented the result of working not according 
true commercial principles but under unfair conditions that were un* 
justifiably imposed by the Government. Tn previous years the Public' 
Accounts Committee had drawn attention to the fact that, in determininj^ 
the rate of coutribulion to the Depreciation lAiiid the life assigned 
fixed assets )f Ihc Department were under-estimated and the rate 
contribution was fixed too high. This will be evident from the fact that 
during six years ending in 1 930-31 a sum of one crore and 87 lakhs 
contributed to the Depreciation Fund, while the amount actually 
on renewal and <-eplact.ment came to 51 lakhs. The Postal Accomd'! 
-Enquiry Committee has recommended a revision of the length of life* ef 
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fixed assets and of the rate of contribution to the Depreciation Fund, 
and if Government accept that recommendation, there will be some im- 
provement in the commercial results of the Department. 

Then, Sir, abolit interest char^^es. The Government of India allowed 
interest on the Depreciation Fund at a lower rate than what they were 
charging on the Capital outlay of the Department, from 1925 to 1930. 
It is certainly unfair, Sir, that the Government should pay at the rate 
of 3-75 to 4*5 per cent, on the deposit of the Depreciation Fund, and 
charge them over 5 per cent, for money advanced for capital expenditure. 
Since 1930-31 these two rates have been equalised, but in the meantime 
the Postal Department has been deprived of lls. 62 lakhs for interest on 
depreciation alone. When the Government have accepted the policy of 
equalising the two rates, T think it is only fair that the Postal Department 
should be reimbursed of the money that has been taken from them 
during these five years. 

Then, Sir, about the rent of tlic telegraph wires. For the last five 
years, the Public Accounts Committee have been pressing for a speedy 
settlement of this question of rent that is to be realised from the Ihiilway 
and Canal Departments for the telegraph wires that are leased out to 
llicm. The importance of this to the telegraph revenues will be realised 
from this fact, that (mt of the total telegraph revenue of 2 crorcs and 
81 lakhs, 58 lakhs arc realised from the rent of these wires alone. Now, 
8ir, this one question could not be settled in five years as to w'hether the 
annual rent of tliese wires should continue to he 24 per annum, as was 
fixed so far back as 1009 or wdiether it should be increased to 40 in the 
case of iron wires and 56 in tlui case of copper wires. My Honourable 
friend Sir Alan Parsons to whom very high compliments were paid this 
morning, with which I fully and whole-heartedly associate myself, is a 
past m.aster in the art of obstruction (Tjaughter). lie is an expert haggler, 
and for the last five years he has been persistently resisting the just 
claims of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The Postal Accounts 
Knquiry Committee at last recommended that the matter should be 
referred to impartial adjudication, and I think the sooner it is done the 
better for all eoneemed. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of unified stamps. Under the Stamp 
Act, postage stamps of half anna, one anna and two anna denomina- 
tions may be used for the purpose of stamp duty, and the Postal 
Department from the sale proceeds of their stamps make a contribution 
to the Provincial Governments as their share of the stamp duty. Now, 
in the year 1023-24 Avhen the sale proceeds of stamps amountc'd to lls. 6 
crores and 80 lakhs, they contributed Rs. 19 lakhs to the provinces; in 
the year 1929-30 when the Scale proceeds were 7 crores and 17 lakhs, they 
bad to contribute 47 lakhs. On a previous occasion I suggested that this 
aniount could ho very appropriately nuhieed by at lojist 20 lakhs. I now 
fiud that the Postal Enquiry Committee have also C(une to a similar con- 
clusion. They have not named any exact figure, but they have found 
that the rate of contribution is too high and unfair to the Posts and Tole- 
?niphs Department. They have recommended the introduction of 
^^‘parate revenue stamps for three years as a temporary measure, in order 
Jo ascertain the real basis on which the contribution to the provinces, can 
bo made. To this, Sir, I would like to add another suggestion. If at 
the end of three years, it is found that the Postal Department has been 
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paying more to the i)rovinces that is due to them, then 1 think the_ Postal 
Department should bo relieved of the payment of surcharge to that extent. 

Then there is another question, the question of pensionary liabilities. 
With all respect to the high authority of the Committee this is one point 
on whicli J differ from their recommendation. I have not bceii able 
to understand why this contribution to the pensionary charges should be 
based not on the actual amount that is spent during the year, but on the 
pensionary liability that is to be met on the retirement of the official. 
If the Government of India continue to exist and if they continue to 
be solvent, there is no danger of the Postal Department going into 
liquidation. Tljcn why make provision for a contingency which is not 
likely to occur? Why spend more money on the pensionary charges than 
is necessary for pensions accruing during the year? 

An Honourable Member: What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury: Only the actual amount that accrues 
during the year should be paid. 

Then, Sir, even if we accept this actuarial basis, there is another 
point to be noted. The Committee has pointed out that in the Budget 
estimate of 1930-31 the contribution for pensionary charges has been 
calculated on the basis of 8*2 per cent, of the whole salary of the pen- 
sionable establishment of the Department. It has been found subst;- 
quently tliat this figure is based upon insufficient data supplied to tbe 
Government Actuary, and the Committee has found that the actual 
percentage should be 7*456. But because of this difference, the Postal 
Department had to pay Es. 17 lakhs for 5 years as excess payment. Now, 
Sir, as this is duo only to an error of accounts, I think it is only fair 
that this money should be refunded to the Postal Department. 

Sir, this is all I have got to say with regard to the recommendations 
of the Post'll Accounts Enquiry Committee. If Government want to put 
the finances of the Postal Department on a sound basis, it is very neces- 
sary that they should give immediate effect to the recommendations of 
this Committee. It is necessary that they should come to an early deci- 
sion on the matter, and in that case there will he no occasion for raising 
the Postal rates or reducing the salaries of the Postal employees and 
things like tliat. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, this is the 
first occasion when non-memhers of the Public Accounts Committee have 
shown a keen interest in the discussion of the Public Accounts Coni- 
mittee’s Eeport, and I congratulate those Honourable Members on their 
taking a certain interest in the affairs of a Committee that aits in n room 
somewhere and nrhody here knows the hard work and the strain that the 
Committee is put to. My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi referred to the 
practice in England and asked why in Ipdia we. have not got a non-officia.1 
Chairman. I w’ould welcome a non-offioial Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee but not at this, stages. So long as there is. hot a 
full transfer of control of, the Government ,of India, it is idle for non- 
offioial to aiiiti at presiding over, the Public Acepunts Committee and doing 
the .work so successfully as the official Chairman does it at present. 
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Mr* Joshi: (Nominated Non-Official): What about the new con- 

stitution? 

Mr. B. Das: If my friend, Mr. Joshi, sugf^csts that in the new oonsti- 
tiition there should be full transfer of financial control and 
12 Noon. non-oflicial should preside, I entirely agree with him; 

but if he thinks that an attempt should be made in the meanwhile, I 
diffi'r from him, because the results that we get in the Public Accounts 
i^ommittee and the information we get there arc due to the fact that the 
Finance Member is the Chairman of the Committee: other\yise we would 
never get it if a non-official were Chairman. That is my impression : 
departments would not do things with that alacrity which they should if 
the Finance Member were not Chairman of the Committee. 

My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, gave us a tall order last evening. I 
went through his criticism, hut I rather thought that he misunderstood 
the function of the Public Accounts Committee. We are there to do a 
post mortem examination of the things that various committees of this 
House and this House itself sanction; and when we do that post mortem 
examination, T cannot understand what else we can do; I shall be glad 
if some Member will enlighten me how to do that — because I am a very 
old member of the Public Accounts Committee — how w'o can exercise 
control over the financial expenditure policy of the Government two years 
after, and how we can determine the policy of the Government of India. 
Of course if my friend Dr. Ziauddin had read the Heport of the Simon 
Commission, he must have road a certain pnssnge there where it is 
mentioned that the Public Accounts Committee i# very jealous about its 
rights, and I think the Public Accounts Committee in the past have exer- 
cised its rights, and have expanded its rights and privileges. There 
was a time when we could not discuss the merits of non- voted expendi- 
ture. This was conceded. But when Dr. Ziauddin asks us to exercise 
functions which members of the Standing Finance Committees ought to 
exorcise, I am surprised that he should pass such a tall order on the mem- 
bers of the Public Accounts Committee. 

My friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury. who is a very old member 
of the Public Accounts Committee and whose absence most of us deplored 
during the last session of the Committee, as he v-as away on an important 
private mission of his, suggested that we should discuss the Postal Com- 
mittee's Deport — of his leader Sir Cowasji Jehangir. This is a subject 
which the Public Accounts Committee want to consider this session, 
and they never went into the merits of the questions raised in that Eeport. 
So I think at least the non-official members of tlie committee will hear 
ill mind his suggestions and see how far they can he translated into 
fiction. 

Now, coming to the main Deport, I wish to dnaw the attention of 
Members to paragraph 21 of the Deport. It has been the practice of the 
Government so far to issue a Desolution on the action they take on the 
rec.ommendations of the Committee. This is the first time when there 
has been no Desolution issued by the Government, but instead quarterly 
Ktatomeiits were issued to the members of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee as to the action already taken by the various departments. 
Another very salutary feature that was introduced in the Deport of 1928-29 
that the proceedings of the Committee, apart from the main Deport, 
^vere taken as part of the recommendations, and Government departments 
''"lire iadeed to take action on it. In our. exarnination last year we found 
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that departments did not pay proper attention to the recommendations of 
the Fublic Accounts Committee or to the suggestions made therein. Sir, 
I will' read one or two lines about what we have recommended in paragraph 
21 : 

“While ro/ordiiii; our a pp roc if* t ion of these fjnarteily statoTnents, wo wish to point 
out Uiat lh(5 Finance Department has yet to evolve an entirely satisfartory iuachinoiy 
to nxftniiiin and rn ovtUiinio dej.'aj'tmontal action on onr rccoinnioii (hit ions. Vaiiou’s 
iri.s(an((!3 ramo to our notice where it appeared that dcpavtrnenls adopted a dilaUn ' 
attitude in regard (o our recomnicndaticni^. W(' (-('ii -idci’ that each de])artrnent shoid.l 
dnlegatv'^ the duty of send ini dn^ our report to a responsihic ofheer of the departrnciit 
and that such odicc slnaild i)0 in close touch with the Secretary of the Puh.lie AccouTjt.i 
Ch)riirriitte(' t hioui;hoiil- the year.’* 


I draw the altc'nticn of the Government of India to this particular rccorn- 
niendati(ui and f hope th(i TTononrablc ilie Finance Member will devise 
neccss.irv nnudiincrv so that the- actions of the various departments may 
be controlled. 

In this respect the Railways are the most guilty parties. It is a very 
big department, of which my Honourable friend, Sir Alan Parsons, is the 
controller, and naturally because he has a duttl function to perform — he 
is the financial conscience or, as rny Plonourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
always puts it, he is the financial spirit of the Honourable Finance Mem- 
ber; jmd he is the railway spirit of the Honourable the Railway Member — 
so naturally Sir Alan Parsons thinks, ‘'Well, I have appeared before tho 
Public Accounts Committee; I have told them what T had to say. Why 
should I worry and why should the Railway Department worry to go over 
the volumes that they write, and why should w’e take regular action and 
supply all this information to the mere Secretary of the Public Accounts 
Committee who usually happens to be a subordinate official of the Finance 
Department?” Of course, as my friend the Leader of the House just 
now said, wdien Sir Alan Parsons is translated to the Upper House and 
assumes charge of the onerous and responsible duties of the Secretary- 
ship in the P’inance Department, he will also change his outlook towards 
these recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and he w'ill 
try to insist that every department, even his present pet department, tho 
Railway Department, will conform to the rules of the Finance Depart- 
Inent. 

My friend, Mr. Nabakurnar Singh Dudhoria, alluded to the present 
loan policy of the Government to the Provincial Governments and to 
Indian States; and my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, came forward to 
defend a particular State, absolving that State of any responsibility for 
that loan and blaming some imaginary parties, whether the Central Gov- 
ernment or the Provincial Government — T did not catch what was exactly 
in his mind. This problem has been agitating very much the Public 
Accounts Coimniiteo for the last two years; and this year wo have made 
special recommendations. We have this year in paragraph 35 of onr 
Report drawn the attention of Government to tw^o aspects of the question 
and say : 

“We desire to record our view that such an oxamination must he regarded as ona 
of the most vitally important duties of the Government of India/* 
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This examination means about the financial success of the loan pro- 
ject of a Provincial Government or an Indian State — 

“and that the responsibility for it should be cleariy laid ciowii so as to avoid any 
j,()i;sibility of misunderstanding as to where it lies at all siUigt'.s of the consideration of 
■,,y busines-?.” 


At present Provincial Governments come forward and take loans. I 
uoLild like to be (‘orreoted if T am wrong, because I am not sucdi a big 
financier as the Ihmourablo the Finance Member or llie. Depntv Presi- 
is, but what is the position? IMie position, as I nndnrstand it, is 
ibis. The provinces have got their capital projects. They start eortain 
l)i.)}{'cts and want capital say 20 or BO crores. Sonudiow tladr engineers 
tn-iviiico the Local Legislatures about their estimates. The engineers first 
draw up a scheme costing say 5 or 6 crores of rupees. The Government of 
India have at present no machinery to examine whetlier these projects will 
he successful at all from the financaal point of vi(‘w. The Government of 
India foot the bill; the Government of India nsiially take short term loans 
for say 10, 15 or 20 years, hut the Provincial Governments pay the Gov- 
ernment of India on a distributed basis for a period of 80 years so to say, 
and then in the meantime the expenditure on each projects goes up from 
4 or 6 crores to 20 crores. Sir, I wdll instance the case of the Bombay 
Devedopinent Scheme in your own town — Bombay. There is also the 

Siikkur Barrage scheme in the Bombay Presidency; there is the Sutlej 
Valiev Scheme of the Punjab, and in each ease we find that actual expen- 
diture has been three or four times more than the original estimates. 
\ow, who stands responsible for the design of these schemes and who 
stands responsible for the losses? Then we found that there is a system 
in [)ractico, that if a particular project is to be carried out in three years, 
then idl the interest charges of those three years should be added to the- 
capital. Somehow, these engineers blunder, — 1 am sorry, I am an engi- 
neer, — and I am sorry for these engineers who blunder and commit the 
Provincial Governments in this way. If there is a scheme of 3 years, 
it becomes a 10 years’ project, with the result that the interest gets piled 
up on the original expenditure, and so the loan advanced to the Provin- 
c ial Governments or to a certain Indian State becomes more than it was 
nnt icipated in the beginning. Sir, these are very difficult issues and with 
the. new constitution of Swaraj, with the Provincial Governments demand- 
ing autonomy, how is the financial control going to be exercised on pro- 
vinces? How are they going to pay off their past debts to the Central 
Government, and how are they going to incur their future debts? Will 
fheir past loans taken from the Central Government and which they have 
'^'pent on projects ,which will never pay, be a first charge on the revenues 
f‘f the Provincial Governments? These are some of the points that a"iiat- 
t‘»l us. Of course, we were not the final authority even to give an opinion. 
^Vo liiive drawn the attention of this House and of the Government of 
fnriia to these points, and since the Government of India are 

the point of bringing out a new constitution, they have to say 
how these past commitments of the Local Governments and the Indian 
•'^l-itcs are going to be met, and how also future commitments will be 
and for these things rules will have to be made at the time of the 
constitutional settlement. 

Now, Sir, the same observations apply to the Commercial Department, 
that big department which my friend Sir Alan Parsons controls. There 
’s the Vizagapatam Harbour scheme. That was a pot scheme of a former* 
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Coitirnorcc Moinber of this Houso^ Sir Charles Innes. It was stated at 
first that this seheine would cost about 220 lakhs. Will the Honourable 
Member kindly give me the figures? 

Sir Alan Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Out present 
estimate is I think about 320 lakhs. 

=Mx, B. Das: What was the original estimate? 

Bir Alan Parsons: The original estimate was I think 2 crores 27 lakhs. 

3Ir. B. Das: Now, the original estimate was 2 crores 27 lakhs. I think 
the Commerce Department contains the best experts. If the Government 
of India have not got experts, I do not know how the Provincial Govern- 
ments will have experts, — and this Vizagapatam Harbour scheme was 
designed to be completed in 5 years. It has not yet been completed, and 
the cost of the project is increasing. From the memoranda which the Rail- 
way Department have j)laced before the Public Accounts Committee, wg 
find that the project will never pay even -15 per cent, on the capital in- 
vested. Sir, if that be the case with the Government of India with their 
high salaried experts, what will not happen in the provinces? I draw the 
attention of this side of the House to the fact that this is only one instance. 
There are various other instances in the railw'ays such as the Kangra Valley 
project, which was a dream of a particular Governor of the Punjab. The 
Governor invites a certain engineer, talks over the question to him, tlion 
the project starts. Whereas the Governor was going to spend 94 lakhs on 
a light railway, they have already spent about 3 crores, and the Govern- 
ment of India will never get any return on it. That is all the result of bad 
estimating, bad examination and bad control by the Finance Department 
and T hope suitable machinery will be devised to exercise adequate control 
over these matters. 

Sir, last year I drew the attention of this House to the overdraw'al of 
monthly balances by the Provincial Governments. The same thing happens 
with the Railway and Postal Departments as well. I find this year from 
the statement whi(*h the Auditor General supplied us, that most of the 
Governments, except the Government of Bengal and also the Govcrnm(‘nfc 
of Bihar and Orissa, have overdrawn from their monthly balances. In that 
respect the Burma Government is the most guilty. Last year wg 
recommended : 

“As in 1928-29, Treasury Bills were outstanding throughout the year; for the pur 
pose inter alia of supplementing the central balances, the overdrawals of Burma m 
1928-29 must have had the effect of increasing the borrowings of the Central Govern- 
ment and of increasing the interest charges borne by the Central Revenues.** 

And T believe when the Honourable the Finance Member rises to reply, 1^® 
will also say the same thing has happened during the year 1929-30. t find 
the Burma Government has overdrawn for six months, in the month of 
August their overdraft was 1 crorc 18 lakhs, and T find it went up in Decem- 
ber to 240 lakhs, Jamiary 279 lakhs, February 288 lakhs and so on. Sii’. 
these are alarming figures. The other day I asked a supplementary ques- 
tion whether these short term loans or short advances that were made lo 
the Provincial Governments will carry interest. At the time what I hi\d 
m mind was w'hether these overdrafts drawn by Provincial Gb>vemment3 
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to meet their temporary requirements could not be met from their revenues. 
Of course, if the Finance Member said that the money taken by the Pro- 
vincial Govelrnments was to bear in^rest, I have nothing to quarrel about, 
but I understand that the Provincial Governments are so much accustomed 
to have overdrafts that they might have in this case taken short term 
accommodation without paying any interest to the Government of India. 

Sir, we are now disTcussing the Public Accounts Committee's Beport 
just three days before we discuss the Biiilway Budget, and I do not like to 
jTO today into the serious irregularities and the serious situation to which 
attention was drawn by the Public; Accounts Committee. But I would ask 
my friends on this side of the House to read the notes that are a})pended to 
Volume T of this Beport. 1 regret that Volume II, the Evidence Volume, 
is not published, but the Honourable the Finance Member admirably 
Slimmed up the feeling not only of the Public; Accounts Committee 
blit also of this House in a short statement in which he alluded to the 
wi'nknesses of the Bailvvay. Department that appeared to the Public 
Accounts Ccjmmittee. But I will have ample time to discuss it next week 
and so I am not alluding to it now. I only want to ask the Honourable 
the Deputy President one question. The Public Accounts Committee has 
rcferreci to him on a point that was brought to our attention by the Auditor 
General, Sir Ernest Burdon. We want to know wlten bo, as the Chairman, 
made those recommendations of the Eailw'ay Tietrenchmqnli J5ijb:Cominittee 
on retrenchment on the railway audit side whether he had the points that 
were raised by the Public Accounts Committee and what his present views 
in the matter are. 

Mr. B« K. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore cuvi North 
Ai coi : Non-Muhammadan llural) : I would like to express my thanks to 
my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das and his colleagues on the Public 
-\ccounts Committee for the silent, solid and useful wori that they have 
lunicd out. I must congratulate them on the thoroughness with which 
tiiey have discharged their task. It is a great pity that the Report of 
the Public Accounts Committee has not received at the hands of this 
House that measure of attention and consideration wdiicli it deserves, and 
J hope that the interest which is now being evinced on this occasion will 
continue and that the House will take a real interest in the proceedings ©1 
this very useful and important Committee. 

My Honourable friend Mr. B. Das has invited me to express my 
opinion about a very important matter which came before the Public 
Accounts Committed in the form of a note submitted to them by the 
Auditor General, which contained his remarks on the recommendations of 
the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee, over which I had the honour 
to preside. My intervention today is merely to express very briefly how 
I view the question. The matter under review is the enormous growth of 
expenditure on the accounts and audit departments of the railways. 
Honourable Members who have read the Report of the Railway Retrench- 
Tnent Sub-Committee will find that in that Beport, a table is given, show- 
ing the growth of expenditure under Recounts and audit, ii)i the Egilwav 
Hopartment. While in 1024-26 the total expenditure incurred under tbeee 
two heads was about Bs, 103 lakhs, in 1930-31 the expenditure readied 
the enormous figure of Bs. 151 lakhs. That is, within a course of about 
pix years^ the expenditure. has increased, by Es..47i Jn^kbs, or, very nearly 

per cent. Naturally the Betrenchment .Sub-Conimittee was interested 
in studying the growth, of expenditure in this, department, and they wanted 
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to dovibc means for reducing thii exp^enditUte -if'po&ible. Id the iiourse 
of our enquiry vm had -the very valuable assistehce- of tfie Auditor Ueneral. 
A few. facts fwhioh cotnei Out* in ‘ the* enquiry ' aie 'wortb here. 

It. would be observed that the increase bn the State-manixged railways in 
these two itepis is, very much greater ..than pn the Company-Uianaged 
railways, llio proportion ol^ the cost of audit to accounts on tne State- 
managed railways is now 16 per cent., while on the Company -managed 
railways it is about 10 per cent, and in the Military Department this pro- 
portion is only 4 per cent. The question naturally arose whether the 
amount spent on audit in the Railway Department w^oulcl stand criticisia 
from the point of view of what is a reasonable expenditure that can be 
incurred on audit. And the Auditor General and the Financial Com 


missioner of Railways, who gave us help in studying this question, con- 
curred with the Committee that the expenditure incurred on audit wms 
certainly very much higher than what could be justified. 


I think 1 should remind the House on this occasion of the circurnstam es 
under which th^s enormous increase of expenditure came to be incurred 
Honourable Members inigiit remember that it was about the year 1927 
that on the recommendation of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways 


Mr. B. Das: Von were on that Committee then. 


Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: . . . this House decided to continui 
the experiment of separating accounts from audit, and as my Honouralili.' 
friend Mr. B. Das points out, T was one of those who strongly advocated 
the separation . . . . ' 

Mr. B. Das: And T strongly dissented from it. 


Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: And I am glad that I have lived 
long enough to learn the lessons of that separation. (Laughter.) It is 
worth wliile noting that when this scheme of separation of accounts from 
^udit was placed for consideration before the Standing Finance Committee, 
they gave their approval \mder the impression that the separated schonn 
would really cost less than the combined scheme. It was given to the 
Standing Finance Committee by, I suppose, the Financial Commissioner 
of Raihvays that the new separated scheme would really cost aboui 
Rs. l,97,(X)r) less than the combined scheme, and the then Auditor 
General, Sir Frederic Gauntlett, in giving his approval for the scheme of 
separation, based his consent mainly on the ground of the supposed 
economy that would accrue. I have no doubt that when this House sane 
tioned the scheme of separation, they were as much actuated by ila 
prospect of economies resulting from separation as by the advantageJ= 
that were supposed to accrue as a result of separation. On the question 
whether from the point of view of efficient management accounts ought 
to be separated from audit there certainly cannot be two opinions. Those 
. who have got experience of commercial organisation and business woiiW 
very readily agree that the accounting branch of a. business organisation 
must be more directly in touch with the executive of the department and 
that audit must be eiitirely independent and free from- the control of 
the executive — that in theory it is wrong to combine the two under, onr 
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head. The Acworth Committee first drew the attention of j the Epihva y 
Administration and the Government of’ Ixidia to the <iesu*abihty of effect- 
ing a ^epa^tion^ . Subsequentfjy , the inquiry; conducted -by Sir Arthur 
Dickinspn. also, cx^dorsed. the scheme; « for. separation, = ’iindv on* ' the- reeom'- 
ineiidatioh of the rinaueial Commissioner, and the . Standing Finunce Com- 
mittee, this !$[ousp finalJ.y gave its .approval, to the soheme of iseparatiori. 

The question with whicli \vfe! are’fa&d to-day is not whetlier bn thebre- 
tical grounds it is advantageous to have accounts and audit separated, 
hui whether under the present financial stringency, tiio Kailway Admin- 
istration can afford to bear this enormous burden. The problem with 
wiiicli the liailway lietrenchment Sub-Committee was faced was to 
decide whether it would be possible to retain the advantages of a separated 
scheme and also reduce tx.sts, and if not whether it would be worth while to 
go back to the old system of combining both account and audit. The 
Kailway Ketrenchment Sub-Committee w^as convinced that it would cer- 
tainly bo worth while to retain the sepai'atcd system, but they were \ery 
strongly of the opinion that if this system is to be retained, then a radical 
ivdnetion ought to be brought about in co.st. I am glad to find that in 
(he note submitted by the Auditor General he says that: 

“The greater part of the general discu^tsioii in questioir’ — {mennlnt/ 1ht> 
in thp. U^port of tho Ifaihraif Ifetrt^nclimvnt Sub’Vominittev) — “is imexoeptionahle from 
my point; of view and the conclusions generally flow from the technical evidence.” 

Tlu'refore T contend that there is not really any fundamental difference 
of opinion between the attitude taken up by the Kailway Sub-Committee 
and the view’s expressed by the Auditor General in the note submitted to 
the* Public Accounts Committee. There is however room for misconcep- 
tion in one particular direction. When this cpiestion was discussed by the 
Public Accounts Committee, the Auditor (lenoral seems to have put a 
direct question to the members of the Public Accounts Committee whether 
they w^ere pn^pared to assent to any substantial diminution in the informa- 
tion as regards railway receipts and expenditure and in the facilities for 
financial control which had been afforded to the Legislature under the 
existing system. Now w.heii that question is asked of the members of a 
Committee of which Mr. B. Das is a member, it is not a matter for 
surprise that they gave the answer that they actually gave. . Their answer 
to that question was decisively in the negative, more especially as they 
felt- that even wdth the existing facilities, the opportunities for financial 
control by the Ijegislature over raihvay expenditure w’erc not entirely 
adequate or satisfactory. Now', W’hat I w’ould like to say, is that neither 
myself nor any other member of the Railw’ay Retrenchmenti Sub-Committee 
intended that, as a result of the report that w^e made, the financial control 
of this Tjegislature must in any extent be lessened or that the information 
now supplied by the Railw’ay Administration should be curtailed. But 
file Auditor General seems to have said that after careful consideration, 
bo felt no doubt that the recommendations of the Retrenchment Sub- 
committee regarding railway accounts combined with the recommendations 
on railway , audit w’ould lead to a substantial diminution, of the existing 
facilities for financial control arid the Coinmitt(?e felt boutid to accept 
the Auditor General's opinion. T am also prepared to accept the Auditor 
Cieiierars opinion, he being an expert in these matters, that the actual 
carrying out of the specific recommendations that we made mi£*ht lead to 
this result. But! Sir, we certainly did not contemplate that it must lead 

b2 
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to that rcHult. Apart from this, I would like to inform Honourable 
Members that the specific recommendations that we made in this direction 
were not meant as cut and dried schemes for immediate .adoption, but as 
a basis for discussion and consideration. The Committee was convinced 
that the expenditure now incurred on accounts and audit was not justiii- 
able. The Committee was also convinced that there was considerable scope 
for effecting economies on the audit side, and so we asked the Auditor 
General himself to advise us as to what in his opinion must be the re- 
trenchment measures, and he told us that, without making a full and 
detailed investigation, he was unable to recommend any practical scheme 
to effect economy, and he further told us that if he were to dischaige 
faithfully the statutory duty imposed upon him. he could not get on under 
the present circumstances with any staff which is less than the staff given 
to him. Now, when the Auditor General said that he was not in a posi- 
tion, without further inquiry, to advise us specifically on these points, wo 
had no alternative but simply to fall back upon our own wits, and wo 
recommended for the consideration of the Auditor General and the Gov- 
ernment certain schemes which we thought must form an excellent basis 
for discussion and consideration. Therefore let not Honourable Members 
think that the specific recommendations that we made were meant to 
be carried out in the form in which we recommended them. T insist, and 
I hope the House will also insist upon this, that the Government of Indi.i 
and the Bailw’ay Administration must lose no time in conducting tliis 
investigation. I am clearly convinced that the llailway Administration 
cannot afford to pay this heavy price for account and audit. The expendi- 
ture incurred on audit is very much higher in proportion to accounts thjin 
the corresponding expenditure in audit in any commercial organisation, 
and I hope therefore that the Government of India will either trv to find 
out means of reducing the expenditure suhslantially, and at the same 
time retain the existing system, and if they find that it is impossible to 
effect economies under the existing system, to go back to the system of 
amalgamated accounts and audit. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muliani- 
madan Rural) : I should like to deal first with the point raise-d by ^fr. 
Chetty. Not only do I agree with him that the expenditure on audit 
and accounts in the Railway Department is too much, but I furtlier 
believe that the expenditure under all heads in the various branches under 
the Government of India is too much and the elected side of the House 
will always urge that the Government should hake steps to curtail the 
expenditure; hut as regards the particular issue raised, we in the Public 
Accounts Committee merely said this: 

“These recommendations are being examined by the Government, but we were 
asked in connection with this examination whether we .'should i)e prepar^ to as?ent 
to any substantial diminution in the information as regards railway receipts and ex- 
penditure and in the facilities for financial control which have lieen afforded to the 
legislature by the existing system. After careful consideration we have to record that 
our answer to the specific question put to ns must be decisively in the negative, nior** 
especially as we feel that even with the existing facilities the oppprtunities for 
cial control by the legislature over railway expenditure are not entirely adeqnai*’ 
or satisfactory.'* 

Mr. Chetty also agrees with this part of our Report. Aa regards 
main questiem, I think Mr. Chetty will also concede that it is .not 
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fair to compare ratios of expenditure for audit of Army and Eailways 
and so the similarity between expenditure for audit on the Army side and 
the railway side cannot be expected, because the railways are run on a com- 
mercial basis ; while the Army expenditure is non-votable and nearly fixed. 
As a matter of fact the audit expenditure in those cases where commercial 
accounts are kept will certainly be more heavy. But if the difference in 
ratio is very great then the matter must, of course, be inquired into; 
but as regards Company-managed railways, we found by the result of test 
audit that the state of affairs in accounts is far from satisfactory. We 
recommended on more than one occasion that there should be a more 
thorough audit of the Company-managed railways. As a matter of fact 
the Public Accounts Committee were not satisficed with tlie amount of 
lest audit that now obtains in the Company-managed railways. Now 1 
like to discuss the other important point raised by my friend Mi*. Joshi 
whether from the constitutional standpoint it would not be desirable to 
li.ivc a iion-ofricial Member from tlie Opposition to preside over tlie Public 
Accounts Committee. 1 know that is tlie rule »nt least in tlie British 
P.iriiameiit, but there is some practical difficulty. There, tlic Leaders of 
I he Opposition also have expedience of the administration; the Opposition 
to-day is the (lovermnent to-morrow. So the Opyiosition Lenders also 
h:ive sutheieut administrative experience to discharge the duties of tin* 
Pri'sident of tht> Public Accounts Committee as eflicicntlv as desired, Inii 
our difficulty at present liere is that a non-official chairman lacks the 
experience of the day to day working of the administration and that puts 
him at a great disadvantago to preside over such a committee. So I 
agree, and though on principle my sympathies are with the views of Mr. 
Joslii, T agree with Mr. Das that so long as there is irresponsibility -in 
flu- (Vmtral Government, the present system must continue. Fortunately 
lbi‘ Us the experience that we have of our Presidents of the Public iVccoiints 
Committees supports this view. I had the privilege of working with Sir 
P>fisil Bhickett, and for a short time with Sir Bliupendra Nath Mitra, 
nud now with Sir George Scliuster, and 1 must say I always found that 
flioy tried to forget their official position as Finance Member wlioii tliey 
presided over the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. Das has dealt with almost all the major points that we raised and 
discussed in our Report. I sliall, however, merely refer to some of the 
points. The first is about the Kangra Valley Bailway. Here 1 have only 
oiU‘ word to say. As a matter of fact the Government agreed to make 
nn enquiry ; and there was a Report by the Special Committee that investi- 
galod into the details of the Scheme, but I wondered, as I went tlirough 
tliai. Report, bow it might be expected of a committee composed of the 
subordinates of the very same officials whose conduct was under examina- 
tion to discharge their duty properly. I think, as a matter of fact, mostly 
llio gentlemen whose conduct this Committee had to judge were at the 
hoad of the Railway Administration at that time, and tlie members of 
fbe Committee were subordinate engineers, who could therefore hardly be 
f‘xpected to be in an independent position to pass an impartial judgment. 
In similar cases I suggest such a committee should be composed of outside 
experts unconnected with the Department. There is an innovation for 
future in the Public Accounts Committee for the co-option of three non- 
members nominated by the Public Accounts Committee to the ad 
Military Accounts Committee. At first we had some misapprehension 
that the Military Budget and the Appropriation Reports stood on a different 
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footing to other Appropriation Reports. The matter was fjjscussed, md we 
found that, though the convention was ghiduaily growi'hg that the appro- 
priation accounts on the Military side were sacrpsahct and not to be dis- 
cussed tlioroiighly by non-officials, in reixlity there was nothing in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act or in the rulesi to plit them on a different footing and 
we are grateful to the Government that they also raised no objection and 
they agreed to a compromise by which non-official members of the Public 
Accounts Committee in future will have a chance to sit on the ad hoc 
committee and go through the accounts themselves in the ad hoc 
committee. 


Tlien the otlier big question that was raised by Mr. Das concermd 
loans to Provincial (Toverniiuinis. Here, as a representative corning 
from Bengal, I say that our Government was deprived of the opportunity 
to get as much money from the Central Government as some of tin; 
other Provincial Governments. Bombay has got by their Back Hay 
reclamation scheme and by the Sukkur Barrage scheme, several cron's 
for their benefit. Evtni Madras has got for their Vizagapatam Harhonr 
sc.henu; several croros from tlie Central Government. Then in the Punjab 
tliey have got tlieir Kangra Valley Railway scheme and their Bahawalpiir 
State irrigation sclieme. By all these schemes they borrow large sums of 
money from the Government of India. Then, after a few years it is 
found that tliey are not in a position to pay even the interest charges. 
Therefore, certainly the time will come when these debts will have to be 
written-off by the Central Government. 


'Hx. B. Das: Certainly not. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I merely wish to put einplvatically . on record tint 
my poor jaovince alone — which moreover has had a deficit Budget of 
some erores almost every year — did not take the opportunity to borrow 
money from the Central Government for some such sc^eme^ 

Mr. B. Das: M liy don’t you start a gold manufacturing company on 
the Bay of Bengal? 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: 'Fhen, I have a bigger question to raise conc(;rning 
the minor Administrations. I find that all the favoured adniinislraiivo 
units under the Government of India, the more they clamour — the nnae 
they wriggle, the mor(» money they can get from the Central Government. 
For instance, somebody wants- more money for tbc Frontier Province or 
the provineo of my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Sarda, irrespeciivo 
of any consideration of the question as to wliat is their total contribution 
to the Central Funds and without any consideration of the legitimate 
demands of their sister provinces. T think before any such demand 
monetary assistance is granted, an attempt should first be made to ensiao 
that these little provinces should be self-supporting, failing which the 
question of .all these provinces should be taken together along with 
position of the Central Government’s finance and then only , sbpidd n 
distribution be made by a subvention determining what amount of money 
these provinces may claim. This is the more irhportant liow because jl/ 
would seem that Mr. Das is going to have a province of his own, a .defiant 
province. 
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Mr. B. Das: Mine is not a deficit province; but I want the. same 
privileges and concessions as the North-West Frontier' •Province wa^ts. 

Hr. S. Ow Mitra: Take again the ea^e of Sind which is' surely another 
deficit province. All. these provinces will not be in a position fully to 
cliBcharge their financial responsibilities and ultimately will press the 
Central (jovernment to give them* some doles. ^ ' 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon‘'(Sind : Muhammadan Unral) : How can you 
say that? 


Mr. S. O. Mitra: T merely infer from the reports I have already 
that none of these provinces is expected to he self-suppoi-ting. I 
shall be very glad if, as Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon asserts, his province 
will be self-supporting. Let that, then, be the one condition on which 
these provinces should be allowed to have their separate existence. 

T shall now finish my remarks by a reference to the position about 
the railway stores, particularly in the East Indian Railway at Howrah. 
Tlie Director of Railway Accounts made it perfectly clear in his Report 
ilia I- there was n mismanagement for a long time of large sums of money 
covering crores of rupees, and the investigation itself required more than 
roughly a lakh of rupees to put affairs in a proper order. I shall now 
rend from the last portion of the Director of Railway Audit's Report in 
support of my assertion: 

“If transpires that the Financial Commissioner must have been seriously mis- 
informed. Certain arrears in the Stores Accounting Branch were known -to exist, and 
later events have shown that there must have been other serious arrears of which thc 
Chiof Accounts Officer of the time must have been unaware, or which he must have 
oFnitted to bring to notice. The Reports of Mr. Mitra before the Public .Accounts 
Committee afford 'sufficient proof of this.** 

At this stage T do not like to take up all the questions involved in this 
matter. As a matter of fact, there were no regular accounts of the stores 
at Howrah for many years involving a large sum and that is admitted 
hy all, but to ensure that in future there may not be such a recurrence 
it w’as suggested : 

“The Auditor (lenenil informed the Committee that he had issued instructions 
the Director of Railway Audit to keep in continuous touch with the accounts of the 
•'•'torcii. E. I. R., and he has asked the Financial Commissioner to keep Mr. Mukherji 
for some time on the E. f. B. in order that he may devote continuous attention to the 
work. The Committee agreed to the arrangement made and impressed upon Mr. 
Mukherji the very serious view they take of the matter.” 

Tlic Committee endorsed fully the views of the Auditor General and 
expect Mr. Mukherji who will continue to be in charge to devote full 
attention to it, so that his past labours may not bo lost. I should also 
like on this occasion to remind the Railway Administration that they 
should not lose sight of their duty to keep la regular account of the 
st(^res so that the public may not find themselves in jeopardy about 
store, accounts involving . more than several erores of rupees. 

Sir Alin Pai^sons: Sir, it is only on two points that I really wish to 
address the House, the firet being that under dispute between Mr. Das 
and my Honourable friend the Deputy President. I think the House will 
probably like to know what action we have taken so far to bring down the 
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cost of accounts and audit on Eailways in conformity with the recom- 
mendations made by the Eetrenchment Committee over which my Honour, 
able friend presided. When we received their recommendations, we came 
to the conclusion that the first necessity was to enforce all possible econo, 
mies which w'e coiild bring into force without a change in the system. As 
the House will see from papers we have this morning circulated wdth the 
Railway Ihidget, we have already adopted measures on the accounts side 
that are expected to yiela a saving of rather over 11 lakhs a year on the 
basis of average* cost. I think the Ckjinrnittee over which my Honourable 
friend presided suggested that the cost should be brought down by about 
12 laklis, so thut we. liavc already got very near their figure there. On the 
audit side, how t^ver. it is a matter of A’orv much greater difficulty. The posi- 
tion there is that you cannot get a large decrease in the cost of audit unless 
you are iwepared to have a reduction in the amount of audit check. So far, 
on the audit side. J understand that the Auditor General has brouglit in 
measures of economy amounting to about a lakh a year and he has instruettd 
his Director of Ihiilway Audit to make an investigation to see what further 
economies can be obtained while the present system exists. When tliosi- 
measures have been taken, then will be the time to consider whether the 
separation of a(*(ionnts and audit, w^hich was agreed upon by this Housr 
threi? or foiu* years ago, should be rescinded. As I shall not be much 
longer eonnected whtli Railways, I should like, if I may, to give my owit 
view' on tliat quesi/iou. I entirely agree with w'hat my Honourable frienrl 
IVlr. Chett\ has said as to tlie relative efficiency of the tw’o systems, and 
I propose', thorefort', to coniine myself to broad considerations of cost, and 
I would like to take accounts first. I do not. believe that you can devise 
a much cheaper method of compiling your accounts than the method w*.’ 
have at [uvsent, and to that extent there is no difference w'hctlier accounts 
arc separated from audit or wdiether they arc kept together. The only 
difference under our present sysiom is this. The scales of pay given to tlie 
clerks, accountants and so on in every grade from the top to the bottom 
in Railways are considerably lower than those Wr'hich are given to the men 
wlio are inuler tlu* Auditor General. Unless, therefore, the scales of p.iy 
are reduced in the departments which are now under the Auditor General, 
wffiich are higher than those which we have on tlie Railway Accounts side, 
the cost of accounts wdll be increased by reversion to the previous system. 
For the rest T liave to deal wdth audit. There is no doubt, to my mind, 
that if you have an internal check such as there is at present under the 
Financial Commissioner, namely, myself, and an external check by the 
Auditor General, you w’ill have to employ a certain amount of more staff. 
The question really then is : how much more staff you have got to employ, 
and w'hether the admitted advantages of separation are worth the extra 
cost of that staff? 

As T have risen to speak, T should also like to deal with a point w'hich 
was raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. I must 
thank him very much for his complimentary remarks about myself and 
especially for his description of me a's an expert haggler. Sir, the ability 
to haggle in an expert manner is by no means a disqualification for a person 
whose employment, is chiefly financial; but on the particular case that he 
mentioned as an example of expert haggling, I have a bone to pick with 
my Honourable friend Mr. Ryan. Until about a w’^eek ago he had 
given me no opportunity whatsoever to haggle about it. It was only about 
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I week ago that the Bail way Department got a claim from the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department on account of the cost of copper wiring amounting 
:o about 5 ^ lakhs a year. I have no doubt that 1 could deal with that 
•luiiii in a spirit of haggling in order to reduce it as far as possible ; but I 
iiti sure that when we have dealt with the claim in the course of the next 
nonth or so, we shall be found to have done so in that attitude of sweet 
xasonableness which so distinguishes the department for which I am 
;|)eJikiug. On the other hand we shall not be precluded from raising 
itrainst our younger brother among commercial departments other claims 
111 our owm side. For example, the rates which the raihvays are paying 
or the carriage of mail were, T believe, settled before J w-as born and I am 
lot at all sure wdiether as a commercial department we cannot expect to 
ocoive from the Postal Department the same rates as would he charged 
.0 the public. I am not quite certain therefore whether my Honourable 
Fiiond, Mr. Eyan, or his supporter Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, arc well 
idvised to open this question of inter-dcparf.mental adjustments. I believe 
,11 self that if the aeconnts wore finall}" settled on a commorcijil basis, the 
^;ot advantage w’ould be very distinctly on the side of the railways. 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir» I would 
like to associate myself with the speakers who have already expressed 
rippriiciatioii of the interest taken by the House in this debate. Perliaps 
il is not as keen as it may ultimately become, but we are certainly getting 
>11 ; Mild I think tlie House may eoiigratulate itself on having taken more 
interest this time tlian on the previous occasion. The motion lias provided 
It discussion which has been not without interest and not without certain 
iMirious features. It is curious in this sense, that the subject-matter and 
the points which come uf) for discussion in the course of a motion of this 
kind do in a sense divide us on these flenches from each other. We have 
just heard an example of my Honourable friend the Financial Commis- 
ijionor of Railways displaying to the House certain differences of opinion 
with his fEmourable colleague who represents the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departinent. The curious nature of' the feature goes even furtlier, because 
I ^ T find myself actually arrayed against myself on certain points 
that come up. Indeed speaking as the Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee, I think, Sir, that properly T ought to cross the floor 
of the House and address you from the other side. That illustrates what 
is, urulouhtedly, an anomaly in the present position, and T am grateful 
to those of my colleagues on the Public Accounts Committee who, in the 
course of this debate, have done me and my predecessors the honour of 
saying that when w'e preside over the Public Accounts Committee, we do 
our best to forget our official position and join our unofficial colleagues with 
peat heartiness in the attack which they deliver on the representatives 
of the various departments of Government. I do trust that in the future, 
oppea’t unities wdll be taken to make an useful occasion of this debate. I 
would put it to my Honourable friends opposite that in a debate on the 
Tloport of the Pubiic Accounts Committee they have an admirable oppor- 
tunity of raising points which are of grei^t interest to the public, and that 
is just as good an occasion as the general debate on the Budget for raising 
all sorts of issues for which there is no other occasion of getting a discus- 
in. the House. T hope that as time goes on. some sort of procedure 
^’ill develop for selecting one or two specially important items for discus- 
sion and for producing a really thorough discussion on those points. That' 
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Ib a suggestion which I Teiiture to^^t to my' Honourable friends ^opposite 
for their consideration; If that ^er^vdone, I think the discussion might 
be made more useful, white it would certainly itiake our task bn this side 
a great deal easier in replying. The discussion has ranged over a number 
of subjects and, though I should like to deal with them all, I think the 
best and the most useful general reply that I can give is to say that the 
reports of this debate will receive most careful consideration and that wo, 
in the Finance Department, will take the opportunity of points havinq 
been raised in the debate in this House for bringing them again to the 
notice of the various departments concerned. 

Having made that observation, I do not think that it is necessary for 
me to go in detail into the whole list of points that were raised. But 
there are one or two points that have been mentioned this morning on 
which perhaps I might say something. My Honourable friend Mr Abdul 
Matin Cliaiidhury referred to the Keport of the Committee on the accounts 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and expressed his appreciation 
of tlieir having arrived at conclusions which were very much in agreement 
with the views which he himself had put forward in the past. He hoped 
that Cloverninent were going to accept those conclusions. I should like 
to inform him that on a number of points we have reached agreement and 
are prepared to accept the conclusions of that Committee. For example, 
a particular point which he raised referred to the ])ercentngc for pension 
contribution having been fixed too high and having been found on further 
actiirial calculation to bo capable of reductions by one per cent, in order 
to give a proper figure. That is a recommendation which we have accepted, 
and we have gone so far as to re-credit the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, wdth the arrears which they have over-paid since the accounts were 
started on the present basis. There is, however, one important recom- 
mendation on which we arc still in the stage of consideration and discus- 
sion. That being so, T do not want to say much about it. But as it is tlie 
recomnicTidation wdiich has most effect on the financial results, I should 
like to put to the House my own difficulty about it. My difficulty is this: 
that tlie proposal really amounts to creating a fictitious balance in Ha’ 
Dc^pre.ciation Fund of crores, which is supposed to represent the arrenrs 
which shoTild have accumulated in that Fund at tlie time when the present 
system of accounts w^as started; and the proposal of the Public Accounts 
Committee amounts to this, that the Government should treat the Depart- 
ment as having borrowed that money at a rate of about 3’3 per cent, in 
past years and should then credit them with the full crores and allow 
them the current rate of interest which is rather over six per cent. Now, 
looking at it from the financial point of view, — and, I admit that there 
a good deal to bo said about it On both sides, — but looking at it purely from 
a financial point of view, that struck mo as an imaginary reconstruction 
rf the past which w^oiild be, 1 believe my Honourable friend will admit, 
v^ry favourable to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, indeed which, 
according to my present viow^ I must myself describe as almost incredibly 
la^ourable to them. T Will nc(t‘’='^y J^tvything more at present On that, but 
I wished to take the 'opportimitv ’ftf informing my Honourable friend who 
W interested in this matter hdtv it stands at present. 

Thj^re.jis one thing more- 1 would say. on this subject and it is, this, that 
we {have undertaken with the Public Accounts Committee that if on any 
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point we differ from the recommendations of Sir CbWdsji Jebangir’ai 
Committee, ;We will put before the. Public Accounts Committee, our : views 
on the subject and give them on opportunity of discussing it‘ and possibly 
of persuading ug^ to :nlter those conclusions; Therefore, the Public 
Accounts Committee will be kept fully in touch with the .matter juntil final 
conclusions are reached. 

There is only one other point which I should like to refer to, and I do 
hu because it is of such very great importance. It has been referred to 
hy neveral speakers and it is the question of the loan policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the control which is exercised over capital expenditure, or 
uither over the decisions to advance money for capital expenditure projects 
undertaken either by Provincial Governments or by Indian States in 
connection with which they have to come to the Central Government for 
funds. I should like to say this, that I regard it as one of the most 
important questions in the whole field of finance and one in which it is 
most important that the arrangements for the future should be properly 
regulated. Budgetary questions and budgetary control are matters which 
arc well understood. There is a proper machinery for dealing with them 
and every popular Assembly is familiar with methods for checking ordinary 
recairring revenue and expenditure. But capital expenditure, which often 
iov(>rs much larger sums and the effects of which are felt for many yearH>, 
cnidtal expenditure is often undertaken without coming .under the purview 
of the popular representatives and sometimes leads to results which are 
often discovered too late in order to remedy the evils which have been 
accomplished. Many a country has gone wrong not because it ha« failed 
to balance its ordinary budgetary revenue and expenditure, but because it 
has got committed to an unwise programme of capital expenditure. 
Therefore, this is in itself a very important question and it raist^s very 
difficult issues as between a Central Government, whether it be a Federal 
<i< '('rnment or a Unitary Government, and the Provinces which work 
under it, whether they be units in. a federation or subordinate governments, 
it raises extremely diflicult questions and those questions wdll be questions 
of groat difficulty in India. Therefore in calling the attention of the 
House to this matter, those speakers who have dealt with it have I think 
d(ai(‘ a public service. I do not think that I can add much to the recom- 
mendation that we ourselves have made in the Public Accounts Committee 
on this matter. It so happens that all the problems and difficulties which 
uv likely to come up in connection with tin's matter refer to projects 
wliieli were started many years ago, and therefore I am at least in the 
lortunate position of not being personally responsible for thos^e particular 
difficulties. But T wish rather to look to the future and I do feel that we 
bav('. not yet evolved an entirely adequate machinery for checking capital 
expenditure projects. It may be said that this is not neccssiarily the 
iaisiness of the Central Government which merely is concerned with 
■ehancing the money and will not be (toncemed with the actual effect of 
fbe projects which are undertaken. But proj’ects may become of »uch a 
•iiagnitude that if they fail to carry out expectations, .if for example the 
Capital . that is required for completing tjiem is very much larger than was 
“^■'ginally anticipated or if the yield which is drawn from ttem is very 
^niich smaller than was anticipated, they may become of such . magnitude 
to affect the whole financial position of the borrowing authority, and in 
fnat case it will not have been enough for the Central Government to 
itself that the borrowing authority' itself was solvent, but it 
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ought really to go deeper than tliat and satisfy itself that the project was 
not of such a nature as to be likely to interfere with the solvency of the 
borrowing Government. Question on this subject will arise possibly in 
the near future when, in connection with projects that have been already 
started, wc come to consider what is the best method of dealing ^dth them 
if they fail to fulfil expectations. It is sufficient for the present to sa\ 
that, speaking on behalf of Government, I as Finance Member fully endorse 
and accej)t the recommendations which I as Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee have joined in making on this particular point. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Das raised a question about the overdrafts 
of the Provincial Governirients^, and in this connection I must apologise to 
him for having dealt somewhat summarily with a supplementary question 
which he put the other day and which I now appreciate that I misunder- 
stood. Th(‘ question as regards overdrafts is a somewhat difficult one. I 
do not propose to go into it in detail today, but I would say this — that 
Avhen the tinan(dal arrangements as between the Central Government a - 
banker and the Provincial Governments as clients were fixed,. I do not 
think it was ever contoiiiplated that the Provincial Governments would hi- 
regularly in the position of having overdrawn tlieir current accounts. 
Actually in the past years the Central Government ha&i benefited on balance 
very considerably by the arrangcinients which had been mad(», because 
most of the Provincial Governments have been regularly in credit on their 
current aca-ounts. Now unfortunately we arc approaching a stage wlioir 
provincial balancjos have been drawn off and most of the provinces* T am 
afraid will have to come to us to help them to finance actual cuiTeiil 
budgetary delieits. As soon as a projiosal is put up to us in a form whidi 
enables im to treat it as an advance to be made from the Provincial Loaiur 
Fund, the Provincial Government has of course to pay interest in flu- 
ordinary way, hut situations may arisa in the course of a year which would 
enable a province to overdraw its account without paying interest on it. 
I would merely say that that particular possibility has received recently 
our very careful attention and that in any recommendations which we havi 
made as regards future arrangements, we have always made it very cl<':u* 
that whatever tlu^ relations between the Central Government and tin* 
provincial units may be, if the Central Government has got to continue it'=J 
present function of acting as^ a banker for the Provincial Government'^, 
then those relations must be fixed on a strictly commercial basis. I dn 
not think it will be at all difficult to arrive at a fair arrangement, regulated 
exactly on the lines of those which would prevail in ordinary private coiu- 
merce betweem a banker and the bank’s clients. 

That, Sir, I think if* all that I need say on the points that have been 
raised. I would repeat that we shall take very careful note of this debati 
and shall see that the points that have been raised are again brought 1*^ 
the attention of the departments concerned. 

Mr..]^esident: The question is: 

“That the Report of the Public AcoouiitB Committee on ihe accounts for 1929 
be taken into"’ consideration.” 

The motion wa.^ adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, th^ 
29th February, 1932. 
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Trannlation of speech^ delivered in Hindi by Mr, N, B, Gunjal^ M,L.A,^ 
on 10th February^ 1932, on the Resolution regarding establiskinent of 
a Supreme Court in India. 

Mr. President, the Honourable Mr. B. R. Puri has moved to-day a 
Jh'solution recommending establishment of a Supreme Court in India at 
!in early date, and several of my friends have already spoken thereon. 
Sir Hari Singh Gonr and other Members have, before this, tried to bring 
forward the said Resolution several times; and this session it was first 
balloted in my name; but it could not come up for discussion on the 
|)icvious day since all the time of the Assembly was spent that day on 
the discussion of other important matters. I support this Resolution 
since it is my duty to do so. 

If we look to the history of the past and present suits, litigation in 
India and to the Privy Council stage in England, we find that the liti- 
gants carrying their disputes to that stage were reduced to poverty and 
lost their lands, houses, jagirs and zamindaris; what was left to "them 
was only the judgment papers. Judicial suits of Indians must be decided 
only in India by Oi final court! It is surprising that this difficulty was not 
noticed by the British (lovernmeht so long. There is no objection to the 
reservation of the powers of His Majesty in this respect as has been done 
in the constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. My contention 
is that judicial decisions should bo given in our own hand. The British 
administration of justice is of a peculiar type in that, by making unusual 
laws, disputes are created among the people; but the key to the final 
adjudication is kept in their own hands, and that too in a foreign country. 
Indian parties to a suit conducted in a foreign country experience a great 
difiiculty in giving instructions to their lawyers and barristers. The British 
Government have looked to their own convenience by keeping under their 
control the power of final adjudication, but they have not secured the 
convenience of the litigants by way of providing them with passage to 
England at minimum cost for the purpose of giving instructions about their 
cases. This is a great impediment in our way. This is an important 
Ecsolution before the Assembly and Government also should support it. A 
Supreme Court is one of the problems of the Federal Constitution at present 
under consideration, and the passing of this Resolution will help in its 
solution. I, therefore, request that all elected Members should support 
nnd pass this Resolution. 

It is quite necessary to establish a Supreme Court in India. Federal 
Courts have been established in countries like America, Canada and 
Australia which have got federal constitutions. The people have long since 
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been clamouring for the establishment of the highest court, i.e., the 
Supreme Court in India on the lines of the Privy Council in England, 
India will be much benefited thereby.. 

A Federal Court is an important feature of a Federal constitution; sucli 
a Court decides questions of constitution. The powers and the constitution 
of that Gourtvcan be determined later on. When the Supreme Court is 
established for India, the question of the Indian constitution should hv 
referred to it. The decisions of the Supremo Court should be universallv 
binding and available to all; but if those decisions arc to have no effeci 
outside the precincts of the Court, that Court will be the laughing stock 
of the whole world. 

The Supreme Court should have full powers to hear civil and criminal 
appeals from the whole of India. The chief benefit from the establishment 
of the Supreme Court will be that perfect justice will be available to the 
poor Indian people. For want of such a court Indians have got to resort 
to the Privy Council in England. But poor people cannot afford the 
expenses involved therein. The Privy Council is an old institution, and as 
such it commands the respect of all. Similar respect will be felt for the 
Supreme Court when it is established. 

When the Supreme Court is established in India, renowned Indian 
lawyers can be appointed on lesser salaries as Judges of the Court; then 
all can gob the benefit of their learning. The Supreme Court will be the 
highest court having supreme authority over all people in India. At pre- 
sent High Courts are the highest courts in India, and there is necessity of 
n Supreme Court with appellate powers. 

The Supreme Court should have powers to decide constitutional ques- 
tions and to hear civil and criminal appeals. This will secure perfect justice 
to poor Indians and save their expense of journeys to England. The Court 
should have unrestricted power, and Government should abide by its deci- 
sions. It is thus very necessary to establish a Supreme Court for India, 
and there is a popular demand of a long standing for it. I hope a Supreme 
Court will soon be established. 
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Tramlation of ^npcech delivered in. Marathi by Mr. N, B. Gunjal, M.L.A., 
on the 22nd February' fl932,. re ihe Bill further to amend the Work-' 
men* 8 Compensation Act, 1923. 

Sir, I rise to support the motion for circulation moved by the Honourable 
Sir Joseph Bhore. 

While supporting this Bill, I say that the object and the principles 
nndorlying this Bill are good. The Bill contains some recommendations 
of the Ro\al Commission on Labour, and during the present times there 
i.^ n necessity of such a Bill. The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore has ex- 
plained in detail the amendments proposed to be made and also has followed 
tlic recommendations very closely. 

r find ’Mr. Joshi has made an important speech in this connection and 
pointed out the difficulties of labour in India. I hope, the Government will 
ce nsider the suggestions made by Mr. Joshi in his speech. 

The Bill rnay be sent to the various labour institutions in India for 
eliciting tlicir opinions and the various such institutions should be given 
opportunities to ventilate opinions on such matters at this time in order 
(o remove the difficulties and disabilities of the labour classes. Sir, I 
support the motion. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mondayt 29th February, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Contract for the Conveyance of Mails between Erode and 
Satyamangalam. 

515. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Are Government aware that the Post- 
master General, Madras, about the 17th October, 1931. accepted a revised 
tender for Rs. 200 for the conveyance of mails between Erode and 
Satyamangalam and directed the Superintendent of Salem to get the 
formal deed of contract executed with the party concerned? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, Salem, with- 
held the Postmaster General’s order and did not execute the formal deed 
of contract with the party concerned? If so, why? 

(c) Are Government aware that in spite of the orders of the Post- 
master General, Madras, the Superintendent of Post Offices, Salem, 
on his own authority did not give the contract to the party whose tender 
was accepted by the former? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Superintendent, Post Offices, Salem, gave 
away the contract to another individual whose tender in the original 
instance was rejected by the Postmaster General, Madras, as being a 
conditional tender? 

(c) If the replies to parts (c) and (d) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the action of the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Salem, was in order? If not, what action do they propose to 
take against the Superintendent of Post Offices, Salem? 

Mr. T. Ryan: With your permission. Sir, I propose to take questions 
515 and 516 together. 

friformation is being collected and will be placed on the table of the 
Hnuse in due course. 

Contract for the Conveyance op Mails between Erode and 
S ATY AMANG ALA M. 

!516. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Is it a fact that the Postmaster 
General, Madras, after having once passed final orders in regard to the 
contract for mail service between Erode and Satyamangalam asked the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Salem, to secure further fresh fenders 
showing the lowest offers from two individuals? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. S15, 

( 1219 ) A 
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(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if the tender of one of the two individuals mentionti 
above was rejected in the original instance and no negotiations of au\ 
sort were ever entered into with him by the Postmaster General, Mjtdras? 

(c) Once tenders are called and final orders passed, can the orders hi- 
cancelled and fresh tenders called for? If so, what were the reasons 
which aelnated the Postmaster General, Madras to call for fresh tenders? 
Why did the Postmaster General, Madras call for fresh tender from thi 
same individual whose tender was originally accepted and final ordi rs 
passed and another individual whose tender in the first instance whs 
rejected ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the gentleman whose tender w^as accepted in ilic 
original instance is the Government contractor for mail conveyance from 
Erode to different other places and holds several testimonials for efficient 
service and appreciation from Government? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) be in the affirmative, what were the reasons 
that prompted Mr. Shujat Ali, the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Madras, to patronise a new individual? 

Party to the Postmaster General, Madras, by the Managing Director 

OF A Motor Mail Service. 

517. ^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misru): 

(a) With reference to the answer given to starred question No. 1075 of 
Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar on 29th September, 1931, are Government 
aware that “to bid farewell to Mr. H. M. Kichardson, the outgoing Post- 
master General, and to welcome Mr. G. D. Rae, the new Postmaster 
General, Mr, C. Rajam, Managing Director, The Garage, Ltd., was “At 
Komo“ on the 1st February, 1932 “at India House, his residence*' in 
Madras ? 

(b) Are Government aware that high officials of the Postal Depart- 
ment attended the function? 

(c) Are Government aware that “after tea the guests moved to the 
drawing hall upstairs where they were entertained to a programme of 
dance by Srimati Ragini Devi, the famous oriental dancer” with instru- 
mental music by her troupe of Patiala Court musicians? 

(d) Is not the host, the Managing Director of the company, which 
is given a subsidy for Mail-Motor Service* in Madras and in Calcutta? 

(c) If the answ'^er to part (d) is in the affirmative, wffiat is the ainounl 
of subsidy given for Madras and for Calcutta? 

(/) Tf the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, arc Government p^’e- 
pared to stop these officials accepting these parties from Government 
contractors ? 

(g) If the answer to (a) is in the negative, do Government propos'* 
to make enquiries and also sec The Hindu of Madras, dated 2nd 
ruary, 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a), (5), (c) and (^). Governmon- 
have no information other than a report contained in the issue of 
Hindu referred io by the Honourable Member in the last part of part 
of this question. 
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(e) and (/). The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
answer to Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar referred to by him in part (a) of 
the question. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Resolution of the Government of Bengal on the Shooting at the Hijli 

Detention Camp. 

518.^ *Mr, S. 0. Seni (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the Government of Bengars resolution on the report of the Hijli detenus 
shooting enquiry? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state whether a copy of the Bengal 
Government's resolution was forwarded to them officially as was mentioned 
in the resolution? If so, will they please state what action, if any, the 
Government of India have taken or intend to take in connection with the 
said resolution? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Government of India empowered the Local Gov- 
ernment by the said resolution to oust tlic jurisdiction of the ordinary 
criminal courts of the land and deal departmentally with public servants 
who have committed murder and murderous assaults without any justifica- 
tion and without the order or direction of their superior officer? If so, 
wh\ and under what Act or Acts of the Indian Legislature? 

(cl) If the answer to ^Dart (c) be in the negative, will Government be 
l)leased to state whether the officers connected with the Hijli shooting 
affair were ordered to be dealt with departmentally? 

(«) Is it a fact that the Commandant of the military forces located in 
the Hijli Camp in Bengal was found guilty of murderous assaults on the 
inmates of the said detention camp? If so, will Government be pleased 
to state what punishment was awarded to him? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and (b). The Government of 
India received a copy of the Bengal Government’s Kesolution on the Hijli 
Enquiry Committee’s Report. The matter was within the, competence of 
the Local Government, and the Government of India have not taken an> 
action in connection with the incident. 

(n) I cannot accept the Honourable Member’s description of the action 
taken. If he is referring to the power to refuse sanction to prosecution. 
T would refer him to section 132 of the Criminal Procedure Code, by which 
discretion is vested in the Local Government. 

(fl) T would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to [>aragrapli 
10 of the Bengal Government’s Resolution. 

(e) There were no military forces employed in the Hijli Camp. 1 pre- 
snme therefore the Honourable Member is referring to the Commandant 
of the (hull]). I would invite attention to paragraphs 20 and 21 of tin- 
Rcpoit of the Enquiry Committee and to paragraph (> of the liesolution ’ 
Ij five referred to, from which he will observe tliat the Committ(‘e found that 
tile insinuations made against this officer were entirely unfounded. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: Is the Honourable Member aware if any applicatini* 
ivas made to the Local Government for sanction to the prosecution o^‘ any 
uffioers concerned in this incident? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I have no information on the point. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact that the Bengal Government asked the Com- 
mandant to take leave and clear out of India, and they went against the 
Commandant’s Keport and issued a communique which was false? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: No. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member aware that in his evidence 
before the Inquiry Committee this Commandant virtually stated that the 
communique originally issued by the Bengal Government with regard to 
this matter was more or less a fabrication, as it was not based on anything 
that was supplied to the Government either by the Commandant himself 
or by the Camp authorities? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: No. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member aware that the Govern- 
ment had appointed a counsel to look after the interests of the Detention 
Camp people, that is to say, of people against whom the charges were 
brought, and that in opening the case for these people, I’.a., the people 
who were in the position of accused, their own counsel appointeid by Gov- 
ernment made the statement that even if all the allegations that were made 
by the Detention Camp authorities were held to be true, there was no 
justification for the firing? [ 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: My attention has not been called 
to that particular passage. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member care to read news- 
papers, or has the Honourable Member ever cared to ask the Director of 
Information for a cutting of the newspaper press on this subject? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: In matters of this kind I prefer to 
see the original documents. 

Mr. B. Das: Did not the Bengal Government forward to the Govern- 
ment of India a copy of their Keport of the inquiry over the Hijli incident? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Do I take it that it was barely the Keport that 
was sent to the Government of India and not the materials on which it 
was based? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I have already answered that the 
Government of Bengal sent us the full text of the inquiry Report. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member, now that his attention 
has been called to this matter, call for the evidence and also for the report 
of the address of t he counsel appointed by the Bengal Government to look 
after the interests of these people? 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I think, Sir, the matter has already 
been disposed of by the Besolution of the Local Government and the 
information which they gave in a recent debate in the local Legislative 
Council, to the official report of which I would refer the Honourable 
Member. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member not think that in view 
of the responsibility which is laid upon the Government of India with 
regard to the superintendence, direction and control of Provincial Govern- 
ments, some further actfon is necessary on the part of the Government of 
India in such a grave matter? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: As I have already stated, the Gov- 
ernment of India do not intend to take any further action in the matter. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Are the Government of India in a position to say 
that the action taken by the Government of Bengal in this matter has 
been adequate without looking into the materials on which the Report was 
based? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I have nothing to add to what I 
have already said on this subject. 

Ticket Checking on the East Indian Bailway. 

519. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) With reference to the statement of 
Government in reply to the supplementary questions on starred question 
No. 230 on the i2th February, 1932, will Government be pleased 
to state whether the decision of the Agent that the Moody- Ward system 
was more efficient than the T. T. I. system was referred to the Railway 
Board? 

(b) What was the decision of the Railway Board? 

(c) Did the Agent of the East Indian Railway change the designa- 
tion without changing the duties of the T. T. Is., and reduce the pay of 
T. T. Is. to one-third and one-fourth? If so, did the Railway Board notice 
this fact? 

(d) Did the Railway Board notice the fact that the Agent switohed-off 
the responsibility to the Divisional Superintendent? 

(e) Will Government please lay on the table the letter of the Agent, 
East Indian Railway and the reply of the Railway Board? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The Agent did not express an opinion on the 
comparative efficiency of the various systems, but communicated his accept, 
ance of the system recommended by the Moody-Ward Committee, and 
asked for the Railway Board s approval to his proposals for the ndo])tion 
of this system. 

(h) The Railway Board approved of the East Indian Railway adopting 
this system. 

(c) The position is that under the new system there are comparatively 
a smaller number of Inspectors and a larger number of Travelling Ticket 
Examiners. The duties of a Travelling Ticket Examiner are not the 
same as those of an Inspector and the rates of pay are lower. 
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(d) No, but 1 will bring the Honourable Member s question to the 
notice of the Agent, East Indian Bail way, for such action as he may con* 
skier necessary. 

(e) Government are not prepared to lay copies of their departmental 
. coni mimicfit ions on the table. 

Alleged Bough Handling of a Lady Pioketbb by the Poucb. 

520. *Mr. B. Das (on behalf of Mr. B. B. Puri) : (a) Has the atten- 
tion of Government been drawn to an incident reported in the Tej of 
Oth and 8th February, and in the Hindustan Times of 5th and 6th Febru- 
ary, J932 of rough handling and using abusive and provocative language 
lo a respectable lady by Sub-Inspector Abdul Wahid of Delhi at the time 
of arresting her while slie was picketing foreign cloth? 

(h) Are Government aware that this incident was witnessed by a large 
crowd ? 

(c) Have Government taken any steps to investigate the alleged be- 
haviour of the Police officer, and, if so, what is the result? 

(d) Is it a fact that women have been added to the Delhi Police force? 
If so, why were they not employed in effecting the said arrest? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) I have seen the report in the 
Hindustan Times. It is true that there was a good deal of abuse but it 
came from the person arrested and not from the police. 

(h) Yes, 

(c) An enquiry was made on the day of the occurrence by a Gazetted 
Officer. The Sub-Inspcctor was found entirely blameless. 

(d) Yt^s; but as ilicv had just been enlisted and had no uniform they had 
not been put on duty. 

Danger of Infection from Tuberculosis at the New Central Jail, 

Multan. 

521. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that political prisoners, 
some of them being of “A” Class, from Delhi, have been sent to the 
Now Central Jail, Multan? 

(h) Is it a fact that the New Central Jail Multan has got about 120 
ordinary convicts who are suffering from tuberculosis? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, are Gov- 
ernment aware that there exists anxiety in the minds of the political 
prisoners and that ihore is serious danger of catching infection? If so, why 
do not Government propose to transfer them to a place which is free from 
any such risk? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) There is no danger of infection as tuberculosis cases are kept in 
a separate block at a distance from healthy prisoners. Multan is one of 
the healthiest places in the Punjab. 
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Bxpbnditube inoubbed on Tbansfebbing Pbisonebs fbom Delhi to 

Multan. 

522. Parma Nand: Is it not a fact that the Government incur a 
lery heavy expenditure for transferring prisoners from Delhi to Multan? 
If so, have Government considered in these days of economy the question 

having a camp jail at Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: Arrangements are being made to 
r(‘ct a camp jail for G Glass prisoners, but A and B Glass prisoners are 
Lransf erred to Multan because special arrangements exist there for the 
U'C'Oinmodatioii of such prisoners. 

Charges for Goods on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

523. '-'Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : {a) Will 
Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Bimgal Nagpur 
[lailway Company has been recovering more charges for the goods, fr'.un the 
•oiisignors or consignees, by way of transhipment or terminal charges, 
ban those prescribed in the Goods Tariff on the Katni-Murwara and 
IGilaspur section during December, 1926 to July, 1927 at a rate of six annas 
)cr maund without complying with the provis.ions of sections 47, 143, and 
)4 (1) of the Indian Railways Act of 1890 prescribed for the due publication 
if fhe goods tariff for the information of the public? 

{h) If the action of the said Railway Company was justified and was 
lot illegal or irregular, will Government be pleased to state the authority 
mder which the Railway Company was entitled to recover excessive 
•linrges from the public on the goods consigned by them during the said 
loriod of December 1926 to July 1927 on the said section of the Bengal 
'sMgpur Railway Company? 

(c) Are Government aware of the fact that owing to this action of the 
ihaigal Nagpur Railway Company, the members of the public were put 
0 serious inconvenience and loss and were obliged to seek redress in the 
aw courts? 

(d) Are Government aware that the civil courts have decided that the 
aiblic remedy for refund of these charges of 0-6-0 per maund in question 
vonld be by complaint to the Governor General in Council for the appoint- 
nont of a Commissioner who would determine whether the charge has 
Hcu made with or without proper sanction and at a reasonable rate? 

(c) Are Government aware that the public have applied to the Governor 
h neral in Council, but the latter has refused to appoint the Railway 
Commissioners under the Indian Railways Act of 1890, vide their letter 
'^os. 195-1 1 /29-C. & G., Legislative Department, dated Simla, the 5th 
'mio, 1930, and 195-111 /29-C. G., dated 21st August, 1929? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The rate of six annas per maund was a charge 
vliich the Bengal Nagpur Railway levied on consignments transhipperl at 

site of the Johilla Bridge, which had been washed away by floods, 
'hen they accepted consignments for carriage over this section, as an 
'Hernative to carriage by the dearer route via Gondia. The fact that this 
^large was leviable was known at the stations from which consignments 
booked. 
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(b) The additional charge was justified by reason of the special arrange- 
ments that were made for transhipment and carriage across the river. 

(o) Government are aware that certain suits were filed, but are not 
aware of any inconvenience experienced by the public. 

(d) Government believe that this was the view taken by a District 
Court. 

(e) Yes. 

Transhipment Charges over the Johilla Bridge realised by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

524. "^Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) Will 
Government please state the total amount realised by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Company on account of a rule of levying transhipment 
charge at a rate of 0-6-0 per maund extra on goods traffic in 1927 over the 
Johilla Bridge? Was it to the extent of Rs. 54,281-4-0? 

(h) Will Government please state the authority which makes the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Company competent to levy the said terminal or 
transhipment charge mentioned above from the public without due noti- 
fication in the goods tariff? If the answer to this question is in the 
negative, are Government prepared to order the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Company to refund the said amount mentioned above to the traders? If 
BO, when; if not, why not? 

(c) Was the imposition of the said transhipment charge at a rate of 
0-6-0 per maund duly notified in the Bengal Nagpur Railway Goods Tariff 
under section 54 (1) of the Indian Railways Act of 1890, Circular No. 0. 
dated 14th May, 1895 of the Government of India Railway Department? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c)- The charge was not embodied in the Tariff but its levy was 
authorised by the Administration, and under section 60 of the Indian Bail- 
ways Act, any person could have seen at the station the document in 
which the charge was authorised. 

Transhipment Charges over the Johilla Bridge realised by the Bengal 

Nagpur Railway. 

625. *Sardar G. N. Mu}umdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog): Will 
Government please state: 

(i) how many persons who had to pay this extra transhipment charge 

of 0-6-0 per maund, in addition to due notified rates, have 
up to date made complaints against the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way Company to Government for refund of their respective 
amounts ; 

(ii) how many of them have directly applied to the Bengal Nagp^i^ 

Railway administration ; 

(iii) how many of them have taken the help of the civil court 

justice; and 

(iv) how many of them have got refund of this amount through 

civil couits and out of court and how many have not? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (i) Nine. 

(ii) Government have no information. 

(iii) Government are aware of there having been more than two suits, 
l)ut do not know the exact number. 

(iv) Government are aware that in one suit the decision of the Sub- 
Judge’s court was against the ])la.intiff; they have not seen the judgments 
in the other cases. 

Refund of Transhipment Charges by the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

526. *Sar(iar G. N, Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) Is it 
not a fact tliat Messrs. Baldeve Dass Ghasi Ram of Mirzapur, East 
Indian Railway, have got the refund of the excess transhipment charge 
ot 0-6-U per maund in question out of court, from the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Administration on their consignment of lac weighing 120 maimds 
booked Champa station to Mirzapur under Railway Receipt No. F. O. R. 
25146 of 14tli June, 1927, amounting to Rs. 45 and a similar refund has 
again been granted to them for a consignment booked from Pendra Road 
to Mirzapur in 1927? 

(6) Is it not a fact that firms of Rampershad Sheo Pershad Pooran 
iMakhan, Magni Ram Jhumal Mall, Mimney Ram Kishen Pershad, Baldev 
Kunj Beihari all of Katni Murwara Baiisi Lall Khoob Chand of Pendra Road 
and Gebiram of Satna station besides others had to pay this extra charge 
(4‘ 0-6-0 per mauiid amounting to a large sum of money and they have not 
yet got their refunds? If so, why? Will Government please state when 
their amounts will be refunded ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the action of the Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
way Company is contrary to the provisions of the Railway Act, sections 47 
and 54 (1)? What steps have been taken or are proposed to be taken 
against them? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) A statement to this effect was made by Messrs. 
Panna Lall in a representation submitted by him to the Governor General 
in Council. Beyond this. Government have no information. 

(h) Government have no definite information as to what firms paid this 
extra charge, and the question of a refund of any alleged overcharge is a 
matter for the Bengal Nagpur Railway Administration to deal with. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative, and the second part, 
therefore, does not arise. 

Complaints against the Railway Company by the <»a:’-STATiON Master, 

Katni. 

r>27. ♦Sardar O. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (a) Is it 
not a fact that the Government of India have had due notice from Thakur 
Harparshad Singh, eas-Station Master, Katni (vide their acknowledg- 
ment letter No. 4010-T., dated the 17th September, 1931) in respect of 
various impoi'tant matters and troubles affecting trade and the great in- 
convenience to general public in their dealings with the railway company 
in India? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state what steps were taken to safe- 
Pnard the public interest; if not, why not? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) A letter from Thakur Harparshad Singh ^vas 
received, alleging that civil courts in the Central Provinces were deciding 
cases in contravention of the provisions of the Indian Railways Act. 

(b) No action was taken, as it was open to plaintiffs concerned to 
appeal against judgment adverse to them. 

1 

Freight Rates on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

528. ’'‘Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. 8. G. Jog) : (a) Is it 
not a fact that the Railway companies in India, especially the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Company, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way Company, and the (ireat Indian Boninsula Railway Administration, 
do not ieg«ally claim freight applicable to the dearer route for (*arriage of 
goods by railway? Is it a. fact that they arc not permitted to do so under 
the General rule No. 19 printed in their Goods Tariffs and under section 
54 (1) of the Indian Railways Act of 1890? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above is in the affirmative, will Government 
please justify how the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, realised rates 
of the dearer routes from the public without due written endorsement ofi 
the consignors on the consignment notes and railway receipts? 

(c) Are Government aware that in certain c/.ises of the same nature, 
overcharges w’ere realised and have been refunded to the public concerned 
by the same railway authorities? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have no reason to think that Rail- 
ways claim to retain freight charges at higher rates than they arc entitled 
to claim. 

(b) and (c). Government are aware that cases do arise where freight 
charges are recovered at higher rates than are due and that refunds of the 
amounts overcharged are subsequently given. 

Excess Freight charged to Traders by the Certain Railways. 

529. *Sardar G. N. Mujumdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : (rr) Is it not 
a fact that certain traders of Piiidra Road care-of Thakur Harparshad Singh, 
Alphert Ganj, Katni, have applied to the Bengal Nagpur Railway (Jompam, 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company and also 
Messrs. Munshi Ram Kishanpershad Kafni Murwara applied to the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Company for the refund of overcharges realised from them 
in 1927 without due remarks oh the consignment notes of General Rule 19, 
but the railwiay companies have not refunded the money as yet? 

(b) Will Government please quote the fiuthority consistent with the 
Railway Act of 1890 empowering thes« railway companies not to refnm* 
the overcharges to these traders? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information of the 
rases referred t(>, and do not propose to interfere in matters relating to 
claims for the refund of overcharges which can be referred to courts of 
law for settlement. 
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Freight Rates on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

530. *Sardar O. N. Mu]umdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog) : Is it not 
3 fact that the wagon load consignments booked on the Bengal Nagpur Eail- 
^v:i\ stations for Katni-Murwara, Bengal Nagpur J^ailway, are not dealt 
\vith at Katni or Katni Murwara Great Indian Peninsula Railway Stations, 
nor nre they charged at a freight otlier than the local Bengal Nagpur Eail- 
cheaper rates as per ruh^s regarding the routing and rating of traflfic 
notified in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Goods Traffic, Part lA of 
1926, even in spite of the consignments having travelled via any other 
rl(‘{iivr routes for any cause? * 

Sir Alan Parsons: 1 am not quite siirt‘ that I have corrc'ctly understood 
ilio Honourable Member s question, but Katni and Katni-Murwara 
arc joint stations of the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ways, and traffic booked from a station on the Bengal Nagpur Railway to 
Katni-Murwara, if not routed via another Railway's junction would be 
the local traffic of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Loans asked for by Provincial Governments. 


531. *Sardar O. N. Mu]umdar (on behalf of Mr. S. G. Jog): (a) Is it 
not n fact that several Provincial Governments have asked for loans from 
tlic Provincial Loan Fund of the Government of India? 

{h) Tf so, will Government state the amount each Provincial Govern- 
ment has asked for? 

(c) Do the Government of India propose to make some inquiry as to 
the necessity for such a loan before the loans are sanctioned? 

The Honourble Sir George Schuster: (a) The answer is in the affirma 

tivo. 

(h) It is estimated that during the current year Provincial Governments 
would require loans from the Fund to the extent mentioned below : 


Province. 

Madras 
Bombay . 
Bengal 

Tnited Provinces 
Punjab . • 

Burma 


(Amounts in lakhs of 
Rupees.) 

47 

5,78 

2,32 

2.91 

2,34 

65 


Bihar and Oris.sa ........ 

Central Provinces ........ 83 

.Assam 44 


inay add that the hgures given now 


iro gross figures and that Provincial 


nunents will repay to the Fund on account of past loans a sum of 
2,08 lakhs during the current year. 


(e) This is done. 

Import Duties or Bounties on Galvanised Iron and Steel Sheets 

AND Pipes. 


532. ♦Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of Government 
»ef>n drawn to an article headed “The Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd." in 
^he Amrita Bazar Patrika (town edition), dated the 2nd February, 1932? 
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(h) Is it a fact that while the increased import duties on galvanized 
and iron steel pipes and sheets were proposed to be continued till 31'^fc 
March, 1932, it was also proposed that Government should make enquiries 
in order to ascertain whether the system of bounties might not be sub- 
stituted wholly or in part for increased duty? If so, will Government 
please state whether any enquiry has been made by them, and, if so, with 
what result? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government have made an enquiry and found that there are no 
insuperable administrative difficulties in adopting a bounty scheme. But 
as I explained during the debates on the Eesolution relating to the conti- 
nuance of protection to the galvanised sheet industry, it is impossible in 
present financial conditions to consider any scheme for the grant of a 
bounty. 


Output of Galvanised Sheets from Tatas. 

533. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the total output o{ 
galvanised sheets at Tatas is less than ^ of the total consumption in 
India and that there was a tacit understanding that the Tata’s will 
increase their output? If so, has there been any increased output since 
then and in that case, to what extent? Are Government aware of an> 
steps being taken to further increase the output? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On the basis of the present con- 
sumption the output of galvanised sheet from the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works is approximately one-third of the total quantity consumed in 
India. 

The Company gave an undertaking during the last Tariff Board Enquiry 
that they would take steps to increase their production and have stated 
in a Press note published recently that they have made extensions to 
their galvanising plant at Jamshedpur which will come into operation in 
about two months’ time. The Company consider that they will then be 
in a position to supply over 40 per cent, of India’s requirements. 

Negotiation with a Foreign Firm by Messrs. Tatas for erection of a 

Sheet Mill. 

534. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that the Tatfi 
Iron & Steel Co. arc not taking any steps to extend their own sheet mills to 
moot the country’s requiremont but are negotiating with a foreign 

to come to India to take up tho work? 

(b) Are Govermnont aware that the Tatas propose to subscribe half of 
the capital required for the working of the sheet mill by the foreign firm, 
while ihe other half of the capital, viz., Rs. 75 lakhs to be subscribed by 
the foreign firm will be their abandoned and out of date sheet mill plfltit 
by bringing the same to India? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Government have no information 
beyond that contained in the Press note published by the Tata Iron ana 
Steel C*ornpany on the ‘20th Fcbniarv last which I read to the Horse i^i 
speaking on the Pesohit-ion to which T have just referred. 
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Pbosecutions under the Foreign BiElations Ordinance. 

536. *Khiux Bahadur H. M. WilayatuUah: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the total number of prosecutions which took place under 
the Foreign Eelations Ordinance of 1931? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Ordinance expired on the 5th October, 1931? 

(c*) If so, was it revived and for what period? If not, were there any 
(occasions which made it necessary that there should have been such a provi- 
jiioii of law? 

(d) How were such cases dealt with? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) Six. 

(b) Yes, Sir. 

(c) The answer to both parts is in the negative. 

(d) Does not arise. 


Censorship of Press Messages of Proceedings of the Legislative 

Assembly. 

536. *Mr.. T. N. Eamakrishna Reddi (on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh) : 
(a) Since the commencement of the present session of the Assembly in 
Delhi, have there been any cases of censorship of Press messages 
regarding the proceedings of the Assembly? If so, in how many cases was 
censorship exercised? 

(h) Who is the (Censor for Press telegrams and what are his qualifica- 
tions therefor? 

(c) Have there been any instances in which while censorship was 
exercised over telegrams the same messages appeared in the local news- 
papers? If so, how many? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar : I invite attention to the reply I gave 
on the 23rd February to a short notice question on the same subject by 
Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 


Superior Staff of tub various Port Trusts. 

537. *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (on behalf of Lala Hari Eaj 
Swamp) : Pursuant to the Eesolution moved by Sir Phiroze Sethna on 
Thursday, the 26th January, 1922, in the Council of State which was 
accepted by the Government of India, will Government be pleased to 
j>tnte : (oi) the names, (h) the number of years of service, (c) the present 
Salary drawn and the grades of superior officers confirmed and unconfirmed, 
Indian officers separately, in each of the departments of the Port Trusts 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Eangoon and Chittagong? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is being obtained from the Port Trusts concerned and 
''dl, when received, be laid on the table. 
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Cbnsus Enumebation of Christian and Muhammadan Depressed Classes. 

588. *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (on behalf of Lala Huri liaj 

Swamp); (^0 VVilJ Government bo pleased to state the number of the 

people of depressed classes, province by province, as found during tlu 
last census? 

(h) If any of them are Christians or Muhammadans, will Governiiieut 

b(; pleased to eii(|uiiv. whether those representatives of tlie depressed 

classes were subtracted from th(‘. Christian and Muhammadan i)Opidation 
respectively and shown only as depressed classes at the time of census/ 


The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (u) The number of the people of the 
depressed classes (Hindus) is being extracted from the ^ Hindu totals. 
The following is the information so far available: 

Province. Population. 


I’nitod Provinrea 
N.-W. K. P. . 

Coorjr 

Ajmer- Morwara 


12.819,949 

5,468 

25,343 

76,735 


(b) No corresponding figures are available as regards Muslim and 
Christian communities. 


Rate of Interest allowed on the General Provident Fund. 

589. *Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (on behalf of liala Hari Ibij 
Swamp): (n) Will Government he pleased to staff* the rate of interest 
allowed on General Provident Fund money accounts of Government during 
the last three months of the y(?ar 1931 ? 

(h) Does it vary with the rate of interest of Government loans raised? 

(ic) If not, will Government be pleased to state why Government ser- 
vants are not allowed the option to withdraw portions of their savings for 
the purpose of lending them out to Government at the higher rate of 
interest allowed by Government themselves? 

{(I) Will (Jovi'rnnient he pleased I 0 state whether the same restric- 
tions apply to members of the All-India Services? 

(e) If not, will Gov(*riiment be pleased to state why members of the 
All-India Services arc differently treated from those of subordinate ser- 
vices as regards the rules and regulations of the General Provident Fuufl 
accounts of Govornm^jnt? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (6). Thi* lah i^ 
fixed aiiniialK at Cu* averagt* redemption yield during the five preceding 
calendar year^ of all Government of India rupee loans with an unoxp rt d 
tiu’iii exret ding five >ears. 'riie current rate is 5 per cent, but it is shod’ 
to 1) e rc'visi d for 1982-88, and from now onwards there will be a tendme} 
for th'* rate to increase. 

(e) The ^\■ithdraw^ll of Provident Fund deposits for investment in Gov- 
emmont loans ^Av)nld lx*, contrary to the provisions of the Provident Iniirb 
Act. wliieh limits witiidvawals to amounts required for the payrnctif 
proniiiiips on life insurance policies and subscriptions or premium' ’ 
respect of a family pension fund. 

(d) Yes. 

(r') Does not arise. 
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Communities of Clerks, etc., on the North Western Railway. 


640. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad i (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article published by the daily Inqilah of Lahore under 
the Caption ‘‘Multan Railway Divis’on men Hindu-nawazi ’ * in its issue 
of 14th February, 1932? 

(h) If the answer to part (la) above is in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the facts contained therein are correct; if not, 
will Government be pleased to lay on the table correct figures of clerks, 
Sub-heads, Head Clerks and Office Superintendents by communities in 
Multan Divisional Superintendent’s Office as well as in the North Western 
Rnilway Headquarters Office .and other Divisional Superintendents’ Offices 
of the North Western Rnilway? 

(o) Will Government be further pleased to lay on the table a similar 
statement of .all the Divisional Accounts Officers’ Offices as well as of the 
office of the Chief Accounts Officer of the North Western Railway? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T have not been able to obtain a copy of the article 
mentioned, but the Honourable Member will find such information as is 
available in the North Western Railway’s classified list of subordinate 
staff, a copy of which is in the Library. 


Recruitment of Muslims as Apprentice Mechanics on various 

Railways. 

641. •Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (jo) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the total number of candidates recruited as Apprentice Me- 
chanics during the period 1927-28 to 1930-Bl in: 

(i) the North Western Railway, 

(ii) the East Indian Railway, 

(iii) the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and 

(iv) the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

{h) Will Government be pleased to state how many of these were 
Muslims ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to st,ote if the order of the Govera- 
’Nrnt about reserving 33 per cent, places for minority communities is ap- 
I'iioablc to this recruitment? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (h). The available information is contained 
in Ufiragraph 136 of the Report, on the rcpreaent.ation of Muslirrts and 
*^11101’ mmorit''' communities in the Subordinate Railway Services. 

(r) The rule under which ono-tliird of the vacancies is reperyod for the 
’’•^^Iress, so far as may bo necessary, of marked communal inequalities 
'^^pplies. 
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Departmextal Promotions in All-India Services. 

542. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji AbrlooJa 
Haroon) : (r/) Is it a faet that the Government of India, while laying 
down their policy to prevent the preponderance of any one class or com- 
munity in the case of the All-Tndia Services, declared in the Home Depart- 
ment Office Memorandum No. F.‘176/25-Ests., dated the 5th February, 
1926, that departmental promotions would continue to be regulated on 
merit? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state wliether the above order of 
the Home Department has since been superseded by making “seniority*' 
the basis of selection for Departmental promotions? If so, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to place a copy of the order on the table? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) As has been explained on various occasions in this House, the 
orders of 1926 regarding communal representation in the Services do not 
apply to departmental promotions. These orders were not intended to 
alter the existing practice of regulating such promotions, to take both 
seniority and merit into account. I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member in this conne(*.tion to the replv given to question 
No. 563 on the 17th September, 1929. 

Office Hours of Muslim Employees of the Office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, during the Bamzan. 

543. *Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon) : (a) Is it a fact that, during the month of Ramzan, Muslim 
employees of the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs are 
permitted to attend office at 10 a.m. instead of at 10-30 a.m, and leave 
office at A p.m. instead of at 4-30 p.m.? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Muslim employees applied this year for similnr 
permission as usual but they were asked to attend office at 9-30 a.m. and 
leave office at 4 p.m. ? 

(r) If the replies to parts (a) and (h) arc in the affirmative, will Gov- 
ernment bo pleased to state the reason for enforcing attendance of the 
Muslims one hour earlier than the usual office hour while permitting them 
to leave offi«?c only half an hour earlier? 


Mr. T. Ryan: (a), (h) and (e). The facts of tlie case are that (jertain 
Muhammadan employees of the Director-Generars office applied foi^ 
permission to leave office at 4 p.m. durmg Ramzan instead of at 4-30 p.m.. 
the usual hour. It was decided that this concession should be n"«mted 
if the mer made up the resulting deficit by attending office half an hoar 
earlier. 1’his condition was accepted. No official was compelled to attend 
office one hour earlier in order to he permitted to leave office half an boar 
earlier. 
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Alleged Partiality in the Allotment of Quarters. 

544. *Mr. M. Maswood ^mad (on behalf of Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haioon) : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the article 
published in the J anuary issue of the Postal Advocate under the heading 
Partiality in Allotment of Quarters”? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the statements made 
therein are correct? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps they propose to take in order to avoid recur- 
rence of similar acts of partiality? 

Mr. T. Eyan: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Segregation in Tanganyika. 

545. *Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article published in the Tanganyika Opinion at page 
7 ill its issue of the 4th September, 1931, under the heading “Segregation 
in Tanganyika”? 

(b) Ts there any proposal of introducing segregation in the settlement 
sell erne of the Government of Tanganyika as found in the report of a com- 
mittee appointed in 1930 in connection with land development in 
Tanganyika? 

(c) Do Government propose to take any steps to avert the situation; 
and, if so, will Government state the measures likely to be adopted in that 
regard ? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(h) No. On the contrary the report contains a sentence which should 
set all doubts at rest in this matter. That sentence is ”The Committee, 
fiftf.r thorough discussion, came to the conclusion that a settlement 
scliome for non-natives was essential to the needs of the Territory, and 
that in sTich a scheme there must be no race discrimination”. T would add 
tliat there were two Indian members on the Committee and that the 
report was unanimous. 

(f/) Does not arise. 

Discrimination against Indians in Tanganyika. 

546. *Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
drawn to the leading article of the Tanganyika Opinion published in 

its issue of tho 1st January, 1932, at page 3, under the heading “Discri- 
«^ination against Indians in Tanganyika”? 

(h) What is the state of aiffairs in this connection and do Government 
propose to do anything in the matter? 

h 
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Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). In the article referred to by the 
Honourable Meiuber it was suggested that the leaders of the Indian 
Association, Dar-es- Salaam, should present the grievances of the Indian 
(iominunity in Tanganyika to the delegation of the Government of India 
which was then on its way to South Africa and should submit later a 
detailed memorandum on the subject to the Government of India. No 
mciinorandum has yet reached the Government of India. 

Grievances of Indians in East Africa. 

5-17, *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the resolutions passed at- the East African Indian National 
Congress held in Nairobi on January, 1st and 2nd, under the presidentship 
of Mr. Amritlal D. Sheth as published in the Tanganyika Opinion of the 
loth January, 1032, at page 0. under the heading “East African Con- 
gress ’ ’ ? 

(/;) Do (lovernment propose to support the protest of the Indian 
community as regards the franchise recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary (.!ommilt(‘e jind the grievances as embodied in resolution No. 2? 
If so, iiow? 

(c) What stej)s do Government propose to take to alleviate the Indian 
position in Kenya especially, and East Africa generally? 

Sir Prank Noyce: (a) 

(h) and (r). As regards a f'oimuoii electoral roll, the (lOvcTnment 
India arc awaiting the decision of His Majesty’s Government on the 
re|)()rt of I la Select Corninitit'e of Parliament on Closer Union in Kii^t t'- 
Africa. As regards the otlier grievances to which reference is niade iii tla- 
llesohilions of tla* Congress, sonu* of them have already formed the sul,‘- 
jeet of repFVsentati(»ns hy tlu‘ Government of India. They have not reeentlv 
received an\ (‘oinmiinieation in this matter from the Indian eommunih 
in East Africa. 


Taxation of Indians in Tanganyika. 

548. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) lias the attention of Government 
been drawn to the article puhlislied in the Tanganyika Opinion, dated the 
23rd October, 1931, and 22nd January, 1932, regarding proposals for 
taxation on Indians in that territory? 

(b) Is it a facd; tliat the Indian community has to pay the highest 
customs <lut> on food-stutfs imported from India while the Europeans 
pay Oil their food-stuiTs a uniform customs duty of 20 per cent.? 

(c) Is a I3il’ gx^ing to be introduced in the current session of the 
Tanganyika l-e;:!islative Council by which trades licensing will be restricted, 
and monopolies will be granted for doing business with the natives? Cnn 
a copy of the proposed Bill be made available? 

(d) Do Government propose to make an enquiry into the above, 
state what steps, they have so far taken, or propose to take now in the 
matter? 
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Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The imports of food-stuffs from India into Tanganyika consist mainly 
f wheat, rice, dhall, butter and ghee. Customs duties are levied on these 


rticles at the following rates per 100 lbs. : 

Wheat (1) in grain .3s. 

(2) Ground or otherwise prepared , . , 4s/50 

Rice (1) ingrain 4s, 

(2) Otherwise prepared 20% ad valorem 

Dhall 4s, 

. 2o% ad valorem 

Ohee .... 4 .... 46 cents per lb. 


is regards food-stuffs for Europeans, if the Honourable Member will kindly 
rdicate which articles in his opinion should be included in this category, 
shall be glad to furnish information in regard to the customs dutica 
L'viecl on those articles. 

(c) (lovernment have only recently seen in the TayKjanyiha Terriionj 
jnzette of the ‘22nd January, 1932, a copy of the Trades Licensing 
Amendment) Bill. It is reported that this Bill will be submitted to the 
iCgislative Council. A copy is being placed in the Library of the House. 

{fl) The matter is under consideration. 

Indian Education in Fiji. 

549. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With regard to the education of 
ndians in Fiji, arc Governiricnt aware that as far back as 1910, the 
■)(‘(*rctary of State wrote expressing surprise that he luid not 
)c(.n informed what measures had been adof)ted to provide for 

fridian education in Fiji, in 1913, lie wrote that Indian education 
s the most urgent duty of the Government, and in a later 

lospatch approved the establishment of five schools, and instructed 
:lie Governor of Fiji to proceed with the scheme without even waiting for 
die necessary legislation? 

(h) Are Government aw'are that the first of the schools for Indian 

indents in Fiji was built only in 1919, and the second has not yet been 

darted even now ? 

(c) Are Government aware that in 1913 at the request of the European 
olociod members of Fiji, Indians were excluded from the schools of Suva 
uid Levuka? 

(d) What steps have Government taken, or propose to take to advance 
the cause of Indian education in Fiji? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It has not been possible to trace in the records 
J lh(‘ Government of India the despatches of the Secretary of State for 
Iho ColoTiieb, to which the Honourable Member has referred, but froui 
"ladi [)apcrs as are readily available, it appears that the information is 
f^robably correct. 

('0 It is true that the first Government school for Indian cdiildren in 
^dji was established in 1919, but private schools, which received Indian 
existed even before that date. In 1980 there were five Government 
y'hools for Indians as \vell as several other schools which received grants- 

aid from Government. 

c 2 
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(c) The Education Ordinance, 1916, provided that with certain excep- 
tions no applicant would be refused admission into any school on account 
of his religious persuasion, nationality, race or language but the exceptions 
included the English public schools in Suva and Levuka. This Ordinance 
has now been repealed by the Education Ordinance of 1929, which eni. 
pow(‘rs the Board of Education to declare that a particular school has been 
registered for the education of children of a particular race. 

(d) In his address to the Legislative Council in June, 1931, the 
Governor of Fiji gave an assurance that Indian education continued to 
receive the close attention of his Government. He also stated that tenders 
had been invited for the erection of two other Government schools. In 
view of the interest already taken by the Government of Fiji in providing 
additional facilities for the education of Indian children, no representation 
from the Government of India appears to be called for. 

, t 

Institution of a Tkibunal to consideb Capitation Chabges. 

560. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (u) Will Government be pleased to 
state what further action and practical steps after the statement made by 
the Honourable the Finance Member in reply to Mr. Das' question No. 
1155 on the 4th November, 1931, Government have taken towards the 
institution of an independent tribunal to go into the question of capitation 
charges ? 

(h) What are the difficulties in setting up without any further delay the 
independent tribunal as promised by the late Secretary of State? 

(c) Now that the session of the Bound Table Conference has concluded, 
will Government bo pleased to state what action they propose to take in 
this behalf? 

(d) Arc Government in a position to announce the personnel and terms 
of reference of the tribunal? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) to (d). His Majesty's Government have not yet 
appointed a tribunal. The whole matter is still under the active considera- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the Government of 
India, and I am not at present in a position to make any statement. 

Dumping or Rubbish outside the Turkman and Delhi Gates. 

551. *Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Has the attention of Gov- 
eniment been drawn to the deplorable state of the road running outside 
Ajmori, Turkman and Delhi Gates and joining them? 

(h) Why is the land lying outside Delhi and Turkman Gate being utilised 
for dumping all the filth and night soil of the old city? 

(r) Are Goveriiment aware that this accumulation of rubbish is ^ 
menace to the health not only of the old city but that it will have also 
an effect on New Delhi? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take to remove this menace 
to public health^ Why was anyone allowed to dump all sorts of debris, 
etc., on an open ground which should be the healthy lungs, of the city? 
Who is responsible for this? 
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(e) Are Government aware of the horrible effect of this on the whole 
suburbs of Turkman Gate after there has been a shower of rain? Do Gov- 
ernment propose to take steps have the rubbish removed to a far distant 
place ? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The land lying outside the Delhi Gate was in use as a dumping 
^rround for a number of years long before Now Delhi came into existence. 
The use of land outside the Turkman Gate for dumping purposes was 
discontinued in- 1915 and no night soil has been dumped there since then. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (e). A scheme for the closing of the dumping ground and for 
its removal to a distant place was prepared, but as it involves heavy non- 
rcHMirring and recurring expenditure, it has had to be held in abeyance 
owing to financial stringency. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan : Does the Honourable Member remember 
that flies are a great nuisance in New Delhi and this is the breeding place 
which is mentioned in the question. 

Sir Frank Noyce: I have already answered various questions relating 
to the fly nuisance in Delhi. I fully realise the inconvenience caused by 
tho existence of this dumping ground and it is the earnest hope of Gov- 
ernment that times will improve and we shall bo able to set matters 
right. 

Mr* Muhammad Yamin Khan: Has the Government taken any action 
after consulting the Medical Officer of Health to meet this nuisance? This 
has been going on for the last four or five years. 

Sir Frank Nc^oe: The Health Officer has recently issued a circular in 
regard to the fly nuisance in New Delhi and I shall be glad to send a copy 
of it to the Honourable Member. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether the Chief Commissioner of Delhi has taken any action 
on the questions I previously asked about these flies? 

Sir Frank Noyce: As I said, the Medical Officer of Health issued a 
circular two or three days lifter the Honourable Member's question on 
tho subject was answered in this House. I shall be glad to send my 
Honourable friend also a copy of this circular, 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is the Honourable Member aware 
of the fact that in despite of the issue of that circular, flies are still circula- 
ting in New Delhi? (Laughter.) 

Ur. Muhammad Yamin Khan: In larger numbers I 

Galvanised Cobruoatbd Sheets obtainable from Tatas. 

. 652. ♦Mr. G. Morgan: Will Government be pleased to state whether 

view of the extra protection given last year to the Tata Iron and Steel 
^^mpany on corrugated sheets by the raising of the import duty from 
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Bs. 30 per ton to Bs. 67 per ton, the Company is now in a position to 
meet the demand for gauges of galvanised corrugated sheets other than 
24 gauge? 

The Honourable Sir George Kainy: Government have no information. 

Surplus Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Indian Army 

Ordnance Corps. 

558. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that some warrant and non-commis- 
sioncd officers of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps have been declared 
surplus to requirements? If so, how is it proposed to employ them? 

Mr. G, M. Young: The answer to the first part is in the negative; ihe 
second docs not arise. 

Appointment of British Military Chief Clerks in Arsenals and 
Ordnance Depots. 

554. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that in 1925 the Government of 
India sanctioned duty allowance to Head Assistants^ in Arsenals and cur- 
tain Clothing and Ordnance Depots? Is it not a fact that this duty allowance 
was sanctioned after due consideration of the duties entrusted to them? 

(/)) Is it not a fact that from time immemorial the Head Assistants 
or Head Clerks have remained in the Indian Army Ordnance Corps and 
have carried on their duties efficiently? 

(c) Is it a fact that it is proposed to employ British Military Chief 
Clerks in Arsenals and l)epotF<? If so, what are the reasons for such ap- 
pointments and how far will they deprive the Head Assistants of their 
present Status? 

(d) What arc the reasons that have led Government to replace the Head 
A&sistantw by Alilitary Chief Clerks who were tried in 1911, 1929, 1930 
and 1031? Why were they discontinued on those occasions? If Govern- 
ment do not propose to employ Chief Clerks in Arsenals and Depots, ure 
they prepared to give an assurance that the present status and pay and 
duty allowance of the Head Assistants will remain intact? If so, what 
steps do Government propose to take in the matter to give effect to thuir 
decision? 

(f) Is it f' fact that the loc.al Chief Ordnance Officers of certain arsenals 
have already taken steps to appoint Chief Clerks in their offices and have 
taken from the Head Assistants the control hitherto exercised by them/ 
If so, ^vIlai steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

(/) Is it not the general policy of Government to Indianize the Army ? 
If so, wliat ari' the reasons that have led them to Europeanize the Indian 
Arrnv Ordnance Corps by replacing the Indian Head Assistants by 
Chief Clerks? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer to both parts is in the affirmative. 

. (b) VIiG ap])oi]\tments of Head Assistants in the Indian Army Ord^i^^^ 
Corps were crra;cd in April, 1925, Generally, speaking, the work of 
Assislanis has been satisfactory. 
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(c), (d) and (e). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
the reply that I gave on the 14tli July, 1930, to Mr. Anwar-ul- Azim ’s 
starred question No. 32. Government have now decided to appoint a 
British Military Chief Clerk in each arsenal office. There is a great deal 
of work in these offices which requires military technical knowledge not 
possessed by Head Assistants. Head Assistants havt' not been replaced 
by Military Chief Clerks. The duties of the latter are distinct from those 
of the former. As I have stated previously, the appointment of Chief 
(Clerks will neither lower the status of Head Assistants, nor affect their 
pay and allowances. ' 

(/) It is not the case that Indian Head Assistants are being replaced. 

Taking over of the H. M. High School by the Ambala Cantonment 

Board. 

555. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that the Cantonment Board, 
Ambala, has proposed to take over the H. M. High School, Ambala, from 
private management and to maintain it as a Board High School in the' 
future ? 

(h) Is it a fact that there are outstanding liabilities of about Bs. 12,000 
to be paid, before the school is taken over? 

(c) Is :t a fact that the Northern Command has sanctioned the proposal 
on the condition that the Cantonment Board provides extra money re- 
quired for the maintenance of the High 'School, by some increase in exist- 
ing taxation? 

Mr. O. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I will answer questions 
rjo5 and 557 together. 

The information has been called for and the replies will be laid on the 
table in due course. 

Extension of the House-scavenging Tax in Ambala Cantonment. 

556. Parma Hand: (a) Are Government aware that the Ambala- 

Cantonment Board has by a majority of votes submitted proposals for 
file levy of a bousc-scavenging tax on offices, shops and godowiis which 
were hitherto exempt from that tax? 

{h) Are Government aware that the proposed enlargement of the scope 
f>f house-scavenging tax as stated above is being vehemently opposed 

the 2)cople who arc memorialising the Local (Tovernment against the 
necessity and justification of that enlargement? 

Mr. G, M. Young: Parts (a) and (h). The attention of the Honourable 
^lember is invited to the reply given on the 151h February to Sirdar Sohan 
Singh’s starred question No. 357 on the same subject. 

Taking over of the H. M. High School by the Ambala Cantonment 

Board. 

1557. *Bbai Parma Hand: (a) Is it a fact that the maintenance of a 
I^igh School is not one of the obligations of a Cantonment Board, as 
defined in the Cantonment Act of 1924 ? 

(h) Are Government aware that the taking over of the H. M. High 
School by the Ambala Cantonment Board from public management is re- 
lented by a large section of the people? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to starred question No. 555. 
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Assessment of Inoome-tax payable by Landlobds. 

658. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state ; 

(fl) whether it is a fact that in assessing income-tax, the land- 
lords are allowed only one-sixth (equal to 16*666 per cent.) 
on account of municipal taxes and repairs; 

(h) whether they are aware that at Karachi municipal taxes alone 
amount to at least 14 per cent, (or more in respect of pre- 
mises fetching rent less than Es. 97 per month); 

(c) if the answers to parts (a) and (b) above, are in the affirmative, 

what is the reason for allowing to the landlords only 2-60(3 
per cent, at the most (or less or nil in some cases) for repairs, 
wear and tear and so on; and 

(d) whether Government propose to look into the matter and lix 

separate allowances for (i) repairs and (ii) wear and tear, 
apart from the municipal taxes? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) One-sixth of the bona fide 
annual value of property is allowed as a deduction to cover the cost of 
rei)airs. This allowance has no reference to Municipal taxes and is in 
no way intended to cover them. 

(b) Government have no information. 

(c) From the answer to part (a), it will be apparent that this question 
is based on a misconception of the position. The full allowance of 1/Ctli 
is made to cover cost of repairs and should be sufficient to provide against 
depreciation from wear and tear. 

(d) The Government of India are not satisfied that it is necessary to 
amend the law so as to pennit the deduction of Municipal taxes. As 
already indicated, they consider that the allowance of l/6th of the annual 
value to cover repairs should be sufficient to prevent depreciation in the 
value of property. 


Exhibition of Mohbnjodaro Antiquities in the New Delhi 

Museum. 

559. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Are Government 
aware that while pre-historic archaeological objects from Baluchistan and 
Mesopotamia have been liberally displayed in the New Delhi Museum, 
not a single exhibit from Mohenjodaro is yet to be found in it? 

(b) Will Government kindly state whether they have considered the desir- 
ability of making a small collection of Mohenjodaro antiquities available 
for public view in the museum in its New Capital? 

Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply I gave to parts 
(a) to (c) of question No. 58 asked bj' Mr Lalchand Navalrai on the 
26th Jantiary, .1922. I would add that the disposal of the Mohenjodnio 
Mtiquities on the linos mentioned in that reply will be considered towards 
the end of this jori-, after the publication of Mr. Mackay’s monograph on 
the later finds in that area. The desirability of having a small collection 
available for public view in New Delhi will' then be borne in mind. 
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Provision of the Vmni System of Treatment in New Delhi. 

560. *Khan Bahadur Ha{i Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the New 
Pelhi Municipal Committee has opened an Ayurvedic dispensary in New 
Pelhi? If so, are Government aware that there is an equally large 
demand for the Unani system of treatment also? 

(b) Is it a fact that in March 1931 an application, under the signatures 
of nearly one thousand residents of New Delhi, for the opening of a 
dispensary for the Unani system of treatment also was submitted to . the 
New pelhi Municipal Committee? If so, will Government please 
ascertain and state what action was taken on that application by that 
Committee ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Unani system of treatment not 
being available in New Delhi, most of the residents, at great personal 
inconvenience and expense, go to Delhi City for obtaining advice and 
treatment ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that another representation in the matter signed 
by nearly one thousand persons mostly belonging to the ministerial 
establishment of the Government of India Secretariat (both Hindus and 
Muslims) and residing in New Delhi has a-gain been submitted to the 
New Delhi Municipality recently? If so, will Government please say 
whether the New Delhi Municipality has now made any provision for the 
Unani system of treatment for the benefit of its tax-payers? 

Sir Prank Noyce: (a), (6), (c) and (d). An Ayurvedic dispensary has 
boon opene-1 in Now Delhi under Municipal control. The representations 
rt'.ferred to by the Honourable Member were received. The Municipal 
Committee has sanctioned a scheme for the establishment of a Unani dis- 
pensary during the current financial year. It is hoped that this decision 
will satisfy the demand for the Unani system of treatment and remove any 
inconvenience which residents of New Delhi desirous of obtaining Unani 
treatment may have experienced in the past. 

Indian Christians employed on Railways. 

561. *Dr. P. X, DeSouza: (a) With reference to the statistics regarding 
recruitment by communities given in paragraphs 74, 76 and 80 of the 
Report of the Railway Board for the year 1930-31 (Vol. I), will Government 
be pleased to give the figures separately for the Indian Christians also? 

(b) Are Government prepared to direct that in future Reports similar 
statistics should be given for the Indian Christian community separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indian Christian community according to the 
census of 1931 number more than five million souls and forms the third 
largest community in India, and if so, have Government considered whether 
they receive adequate representation on the staff, superior or subordinate, 
of the several Railways in India, whether State or Company -managed? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (b). The question of showing the figures 
I’elating to Indian Christians separately is under consideration. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
In regard to the second part, as figures relating to the number of Indian 
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Christians employed on railways have not hitherto been kept distinct, Gov- 
ernment are not in a position to give a precise answer to the Honourable 
Member’s question. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: Will the Honourable Member see that in future 
Reports Ihc* position with regard to Indian Christians is separately 
shown? Also if, as stated in para, (c) of the Honourable Member’s 
ans\v(‘r. Indian Christians art* not adequately represented among the rail- 
way staff, will they take .steps to ensure that they are adequately repre- 
sented in the future? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Sir, as I have explained, the question of showiuir 
the figures relating to Indian Christians separately is now under considta-a- 
tion. If, when we have got the statistics, they are found to be inadequately 
represented, then the ordinary rules with regard to communities not 
adequately represented will apply. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: May I know when the decision will be taken, and, 
when that decision is taken, whether it will be communicated to this 
House? 


Sir Alan Parsons: 1 cannot give the exact date. It ought not to take 
long to reach a decision. 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: Will it then be communicated to this House? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Certainly. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House wludher it is a fact that in the Railway Board’s Administration 
Report all communities except Europeans are placed under one head, 
“Statutory Indians”? If that is a fact, will the Honourable Member 
siat(^ Avliclhor any ua(*ful purpose is served except encouraging communal 
recrimiiijitions by altering this communal classification (Hear, hear)? If 
tlu* Honourable Member’s answer is in the affirmative, will he stni-j 
whetln’r (loverninent are prepared to stop this division into communities 
so as to satisfy some particular community? 

Mr. B. Das: Did you do it at the Round Table Conference? 

Sir Alan Parsons: 1'he ri*ply to the first of my Honourable friend s 
question is th.d. Ik* has accurately stated the facts with regard to what 
given in the Hailway Board’s Administration Report. As regards the 
seeond question, he is asking me to express an opinion which I am not 
prepav(‘d to d«\ As regards the third question, that is obviously a matter 
on wliieh T ('onld not alone give an answer. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Is it a fact that the suggestion made by the Hoinnir- 
able Member for the Anglo-Indian ^‘Oinmnnity will have the oifeci o, 
camouflaging the large percentage of Anglo-Indians who at present fmd cia- 
ployment in the Railway Department? 

LIeut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: is the Honourable Member an expert 
in caniou^hige, or iloes he want assistance? 
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Hr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Honourable Member’s community 
manages to . secure various special privileges that are allowed to the 
European community such as in the matter of carrying aims and 
becoming members of auxiliary forces on the ground that his community 
is allied to or identical with the European community? 

Press Censorship. 

562. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Are Government aware: 

(i) that news, reports., communications, etc., for the Press are 

allowed to appear in the newspapers of one province and 
refused publications in newspapers of other provinces; 

(ii) that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s letter to the Viceroy was 

allowed to appear in the newspapers of all provinces except 
Bengal ; 

(iii) that reports of lathi charges by the Police are allowed to appear 

in the newspapers of the United Provinces, Madras, and 
Bombay but not those in Bengal; 

(iv) that proceedings of law-courts are not allowed in full in the 

Bengal papers but they are allowed in the papers of other 
provinces ; 

(v) that speeches of members of the Assembly undergo various 

censorship in the provinces and that in Bengal the censor- 
ship resulted in the deletion of portions of speeches of mem- 
bers of the Assembly on Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Resolution 
of February 1st relating to the Ordinances; and 

(vi) that the joint letter of the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 

merce and the Indian Chamber of Commerce to the Viceroy 
on the subject of the Ordinances was allowed to appear in 
Bombay papers but was refused publication in the Bengal 
papers? 

(h) Arc Government prepared to issue instructions to the Local Gov- 
ernments so as to ensure uniformity in regard to Press censorship? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: I have made ompiiries and will give 
the Honourable Member a reply in due course, of which a copy will he laid 
ou tlie table. 

Employment of Muslims in the Finance Department. 

563. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi; {a) What is the total per- 
manent clerical strength of the Finance Department of the Government 
of India and what is the number of Muslims employed therein? 

(6) Is it a fact that of the 35 Second Division clerks in the Finance 
department only four are Muslims? If so, will Government please state 
their reasons for the inadequate number of Muslima, and say how they 
propose to make up this inequality of communal representation? 

(c) Is it a fact that in spite of qualified candidates being available in 
the Department the Second Division vacancies in the Finance Depart- 
ment have not been filled since 1928? 
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((i) Is it a fact that two non-Muslims were promoted to the First 
Division, one in 1930 and the other very recently? 

(e) If the reply to part (d) above is in the affirmative, why have the 
Second Division vacancies (which have existed since .1928) been kept 
open ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The total permanent strength 
of the clerical establfshment of the Finance Department is 87. Of these, 
29, or exactly one-third, belonging to minor communities, and of the 29 the 
MiLsliFiis number 18. 

(b) Excluding personnel recently retrenched, the permanent strength 
of tlio Second Division is 28, out of which four are Muslims. Government 
consider that the strength of this Division is disproportionately large, and 
have accordingly not made any recruitment to it since 1926. Government 
do not admit any indifference to Muslim rights, and have actually appoint- 
ed ten Muslims to the permanent establishment of the Department during 
the six years ending 19.31 as against eight during the preceding 20 years. 

(c) The mere possession of qualifications for employment in a higher 
Division does not confe^r a claim for promotion to that Division. In this 
case, as stated in the answer to part (a) of this question, recruitment to the 
Second Division has been stopped since 1926 in order gradually to reduce 
its strength. 

(d) Yes; but the more recent appointment is a purely temporary 
arrangement in a vacancy which will last till the end of March next in the 
Branch of the ederk in question, and does not imply any supersession of 
his seniors whether Muslims or non-Muslims. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answers to parts (b) 
and (c), and add for his further information that the two posts in the Second 
Division which have been vacant for some time have now been finally 
abolished as a measure of retrenchment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that four vacancies occurred in 
1928 of which two were filled bv non-Muslims and two have not yet been 
filled? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Sirdar Harbans Sin^ Brar: Is it not a fact that Muhammadan interests 
did not suffer in any way by the number of Muhammadan clerks in 
Finance Department ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May T know since when religious faith has come 
to be the sole test in preference over efficiency? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask the 
Honourable Member to repeat his question. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I would like to know since when religious faith 
has come to be tin solo or alnjost the sole test for entering Government 
service, especiallv in the Finance. Department instead of efficiency? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: My Honourable friend is aware 
that this question is one of great interest to the House. He is also fully 
aware of the policy which the Government have adopted in the matter. 

Mr. Lalchandi Navalrai: May I know whether Government are going to 
change that policy or not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government see no reason to 
alter the policy which they are at present following in the matter. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Do they consider that policy to be very sound? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I know if Government still 
find Muslims less efficient than non-Muslims for Government services? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That, Sir, is a question of opinion, 

and I would rather not express an opinion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May 1 know the number of M. A.s in mathematics 
belonging to the various communities in India who have qualified themselves 
lor appointment in the Finance Department — ^the percentage of Hindus and 
tliat of other communities? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I must ask for notice of that 
question. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Will the Honourable Member ever be able to 
answer it even after receipt of notice? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is it not a fact that a community 
gains strength by the extent to which it (tan participate in the administra- 
tion of the country and therefore by their representation in a particular 
Department ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think I must ask my Honour- 
able friend to repeat his question. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is it not. a fact that the adminis- 
tration of the different Departments of the Government, if lianded over to 
one community, will give undue strength to that community as against the 
others who are equally interested in the administration of the country? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; I think my Hono\irable friend is 
trying to take me into a very dangerous field which I do not propose 
to enter I 


Employment or Muslims in the Finance Department. 

564. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that in reply 
to a representation from the Anjuman-i-lalamia^ Simla, the Finance De- 
pj^rtment promised to consider the claims of Muslims when making pro- 
J^iotions of Second Division clerks to the First Division? 

{h) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, is it a fact that 
Wr. Lachman Das, a very junior unqualified Second Division clerk, was 
promoted to the First Division superseding three Muslims? If so, why? 
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(c) Are Government aware that discontent is prevailing among the 
•Muslim clerks? 

(d) Is it a fact that no Muslim clerk has been recruited in the Second 
Division of the Finance Department since 1917? 

(c) Are Government prepared to fill the existing Second Division vacan- 
cies by Muslim clerks at present employed in the Finance Department? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Anjuman-i-hlamia made 
no representatiem to this IJepartiiicnt about promotions from the Second 
to tlu* First Division; and there was accordingly no opportunity for giving 
it a promise such as that referred to by the Honourable Member. The 
Anjuman did, however, refer to the question of promotion from the Third 
to the Second Division, and was told in October, 1930 that the cases of 
(|iialifi(‘f( and iiiupialified Muslims in the Third Division awaiting promotion 
to tlie Second Division were then under consideration along with those of 
incnibors of the other (fominunities, and that the claims of Muslims would 
receive due attention. No such promotions were, however, made in view 
of the impending relrenchments. and the Anjuman was told in April, 1931 
that the. jpiestion of these promotions was bound up with general policy, 
and that it was hy no means nnliktdy that the posts then vacant in the 
Second Division would he ahf)lished, as the number of posts in that Divi- 
sion was dispvoporlionaU'ly large. As stated in the answer to part (o) of 
the preceding (pu'slion thesi* \acant posts have since actually been abolished. 

(b) Does not really arise; but, as stated in the reply to part (d) of the 
pre('c(ling ([uestion, jMr. r.achman Das' promotion to the Second Division 
is a purely tcm])()rar\ local arrangement and does not imply any special 
])reternu‘nl. 

(r) (lovi-rnnumt see no iuslihcalion for discontent among Muslims of 
tile Thii’d J)i vision as there are also non-!\rusliiii caiididati*s in that Division 
awaiting promotion to llie SiM-ond Division. 

{(I) Vos. 

. (c) As stated in the answer to part (r) of the preceding question, the 
vacant ])osts in tlu^ Second Division have already been abolished. 


Employment of Muslims in the Finance Department. 

566. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that some im- 
passed Hindu? were recruited by the Finance Department on rates of pay 
w^hich exceed even the substantive pay some of the Muslim clerks in 
that Department? 

(&) If so, will Govei’iiment please state why the appointments carry- 
ing higher pay were not given to individuals already in the Department 
in preference to unqualified outsiders? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tt is not clear what appointments 
the Honourable Member is r(‘ferring to; but if he will kindly give further 
particulars, I will enquire into the matter. 
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Employment of Muslims in the Finance Defabtment. 

566. *Maulvi Muluaiimad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that 
:our temporary clerks have recently been recruited in the Finance Depart- 
:iient, out of whom only one is a Muslim? 

(b) Is it a fact that this Muslim clerk has been engaged on less pay 
than his non-Muslim colleagues? If so, why has this differentiation in 
piiioluments been necessary? Is it a fact that the grade in which the 
Muslim clerk has been engaged, viz., Rs. 60, does not exist in the Secre- 
tariat service? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (u.) Six temporary clerks have 
ivcciitly been appointed to the Finance Department in short vacancies. 
Out of them, three are Hindus, two are Muslims and one is a Sikh. 

(b) Out of the two Muslims, one is a graduate and has been appointed on 
hs. 7“). The other has only read np to the Intermediate standard, has not 
qiiiilified for appointmeni to tlio Secretariat, and has no previous experience 
of odice work. He was accordingly given a pay of Its. 60 as against 11s. 75 
rrivtai for similar work to the remaining four clerks, thr(*e of whom are 
jTr.id nates, while the fourth lias about three years experience of (dticc work. 
There, is no objection to the pay of a temporary post in the Secretariat 
being fixed at Rs. 60 to suit the circumstances of an individual incumbent. 

Employment of Muslims in the Finance Department. 

567. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that 
Messrs. Chatterjee, Pemer and Abdul Hamid, temporary clerks, were em- 
ployed by the Finance Department on Rs. 100, 100 and 75 respectively? 

(h) Is it a fact that Mr. Perrier, who was not a graduate, was given 
hs. 100 per mensem while Mr. Abdul Hamid who is a graduate was 
"iven Rs. 75 per luenseni. If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. ^Ir. Abdul Hamid is employed as a clerk in the Third Division, 
whilr Mi'ssrs. Perrier and Chatterji were employed on First Division work. 

Appointment of Under Secretary in the Finance Department. 

568. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is the appointment of 
I'laler Secretary in the Finance Department a tenure appointment for 
three years? if so, how long has the present incumbent been holding 
this appointment? 

(h) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of reverting 
liim to the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, to which he actually belongs, 
fitter the expiry of the term of his office? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. The ])resent officiating 
I'nrior Secretary has l)oen liolding this post for about 85 months. 

(b) The point will naturally be one of those for consideration when the 
^‘f'OMsion arises. 
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Appointment of Under Secretary in the Finance Departbibnt. 

569. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is fact that the minis 
terial subordinate establishment in each office of the Government of Indit^ 
is usually under an Assistant Secretary? If so, why is the establishment 
being controlled by the Under Secretary in the Finance Department? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The practice varies. The present 
officiating Under Secretary was in charge of the establishment as Assistant 
Secretary and continued to do this duty when promoted to officiate as 
Under Secretary because he had the longest experience of the office. No 
final orders are passed by him on establishment cases. The final control 
rests with the Deputy Secretary. 

Mr. B. Das: May I ask, Sir, whether the Honourable Member recruits 
his Assistant Secretaries and Under Secretaries in the Finance Department 
on a communal basis or the criterion is ability and efficiency? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Obviously, ability has the first 
claim to our consideration. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is it not a fact that one gentleman 
has been controlling the appointments in this department and that is the 
reason why the Muslim representation is so inadequate? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I do not admit that the 
Muslim representation is inadequate. 1 think the answ'ers I have already 
given to my Honourable friend’s questions rebut that charge. I would ask 
my Honourable friend in connection with these questions, of which he has 
put a very long series to me, to consider in future when he puts questions 
of tin's kind whether the Department has been given an opportunity of 
going into ihe alleged grievances. I would inform him in this particular 
case that no opportunity has been given to my Department to consider 
these grievances. T would put it to all Honourable Members that when 
lht*y are aj)proac]icd to ask questions of this kind, they would render groat 
assistance to Iho Department concerned if they would ascertain in advaiK'C 
wh(*ther ri'.prosentations have been made to the proper authorities. In that 
rase, I ihinlv a great deal of time would be saved in this House and ''e 
should have a better ehance of arriving at the truth. I do not accept my 
Honourable friend's implication as regards the way in which appointments 
are made. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May T ash, Sir, whether the Honourable Member 
is sure that the representations made by persons who are aggrieved will 
reach the proper quarter or will they not be suppressed in the middle ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly, Sir. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What is the meaning of “Certainly'*? Would 
they reach the proper quarter? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly. 
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Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May 1 know, Sir, whether these 
questions, which are put in such large numbers, intluence or affect in any 
way the general policy of Government in making these^ appointments? If 
they do not affect or intluence the discretion ot' Government, will they jiot 
take some steps to put a stop to these questions? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 think it is quite clear when 
questions are asked in this House that they afford means of calling the 
attention of Die Members of Government responsible for the particular 
Department which is involved to points in w hich Honourable Members take 
interest. To that extent, they serve a valuable purpose ; but 1 do suggest 
to Honourable Members that in ]>utting questions of this particular kind 
they would achieve their purpose better, and save the time of the House, 
if in the first place they would ascertain what representations have been 
made to the head ol’ the Departments and, if possible, consult the Honour- 
able Member who is responsible for that Department on the matter before 
tliey actually put questions. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a fact that such questions arc asked 
at tFTe instance of some one in the otVice who feels aggrieved? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Does not the Honourable Member 
realise that after all the avenues of redressing the grievances have been 
tried, this is the last avenue that is taken by Honourable Members 
I A' ])utting questions like this. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T fully realise the value, as I have 
already said, of putting questions in this House, hut the only point that I 
would like to put to my Honourable friend is that before approaching what 
he calls the '‘last avenue” he should try one or two other avenues. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: What arc those other avenues? 

Mr. President: Order, order: Next question please. 

Employment of Muslims in the Finance Department. 

570. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) Is it a fact that 
the services of clerks are requisitioned temporarily by the Finance JJcpart- 
tnont during the Budget season from different accounts offices w'ho draw 
hs. r>0 per mensem as duty allowance? 

(h) Is it also a fact that not a single Muslim has ever been employed 
for this job? If so, why is this differential treatment being meted out 
to the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

{h) The selection rests primarily with the Accounts Officers concerned, 
^ho select the men most suitable for this specialised work. No question 

communal differentiation arises. I may also add for the information of 

Honourable Member that the present system will be discontinued from 
Qoxt year. 

c 
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Employment of Muslims in the Finance Department. 

571. *Maulvi Mulianixnad Slialee Daoodi: Are Government aware of; 

(a) the indiscriminate promotion of non-Muslim clerks to higher 
grades, 

(h) the increase in the numbers of Sikh clerks out of all proportion 
to their numerical strength, and 

(c) Muslims being deprived of their just claims in the matter of 
promotions and appointments, 

in the Finance Department of the Government of India? If so, how do 
Government account for these facts? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government emphatically 
repudiate the insinuation tliat there has been indiscriminate promotion of 
non-Muslim clerks to the higher grades of the Finance Department, and 
that Muslims have been deprived of their just claims in the matter of 
promotions and appointments. The number of Sikhs on the permanent 
staff of the Department is four as against 18 Muslims. 

Sikh and Muslim Clerks in the Finance Department. 

572. *Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: (a) How many permanent 
appointments in the ministerial cadre of the Finance Department are at 
present held by Sikhs and how many of them are at present on deputation 
from their substantive posts? 

(6) Is it a fact that some of the Third Division Muslim clerks in the 
Finance Department wore not allowed to accept Second Division appoinl- 
ments in other offices of the Government of India when such were off(^rcd 
to them? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Thc^re arc four Sikhs on the 
permanent establishment (A the Finance Department out of whom two are 
on deputation. 

(h) F/as,.:s have occurred in whi(?h (derks in the Third Division, whether 
Muslims or non-Muslims, have not been allowed to accept officiating" 
appointments in the Second Divisions of other Departments in the interests 
of work ill the Finance Department itself. But ordinarily every facility 
is alTorded wdiencver pos.sihle to allow them to obtain employment in other 
Dopartnunits iiTespeetivo of communal considerations. * 

Employment of a FIindu Stenographer in the Finance Department. 

57B. *Maulvi Muhammad Shales Daoodi: Is it a fact that the nnmos 
of tw"o stenographers wTre suggested in 1929 by the Public Service Com- 
mission for employm(‘nt in the Finance Department and that the junior 
of those tw"o men, %vho was a Hindu, was offered an appointment, the 
senior man wdio was a Muslim having been ignored? If so, why was the 
senior man ignored? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is a fact that the names of two 
stenographers were suggested by the Public Service Commission for 
plovment in tlio Finance Department in 1929, but the Hindu w^as appointed- 
L*' wa'? immt'dialely available in Delhi. 
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Maulvl Muhammad Shtiee Daoodi: Is it not a fact that the Publi •. 
Service Commission objected to these appointments as against their ro- 
cominendatioii ? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: I have no knowledge of that 
It is contraiy to my own information but I should be very pleased to 
inQuirc into it. 

Non-bmploymbnt of Muslim Stbnookaphbrs in the Finance 
Department. 

574. ’Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi.- (a) Is it a fact tnat 
of five stenographers recruited by t he Finance Department since 1926 
not a single one is a Muslim? 

{b) If so, will Government please explain why all the appointments of 
stenographers in the Finance Department are reserved for Hindus to the 
total exclusion of Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(1)) The appointments arc not reserved for Hindus. The difficulty has 
been to find suitable Muslims qualified and available for this work. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: How does the Honourable Member 
sav that there was difficulty in finding out qualified Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: T am giving the Honourable 
M(*mber the information which has been afforded to me by my Depart- 
ment. I would ask him to accept the facts from me. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Is it not a fact that sometimes wrong informa- 
tion is supplic'd to th(? Honourable Member by his Department? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Ts it. not a fact that the officor who 
controls the appointments has a prejudict' against Muslims and therefore 
the correct information is not sui:)plied to the head of the Depai-trnent? 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Schuster: Sir, I emphatically repudiatf- 
tiu'se suggestions. My Honourable friend is well aware that, as a result 
of the numl)er of questions asked in this matter, I have myself taken a 
personal interest in it and have discussed the question with the members 
^>f his community who are Members of this House, and have snggest(?d to 
fhciTi that they should form a sort' of employmi'iit organisation which 
would see that the names of suitable candidates are always brought to the 
notice of the various departments. I suggest to him that he can advance 
fm* cause of his community muc3h better on these lines than hv criticising 
tn(‘ Govoniment or asking questions of this kind in the Assembly. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government cncouragt* the formation of 
^’milar organisations for the Sikhs and other communities also? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: T think my Honourable friend’s 
community is quite capable of looking after itself. 


o2 
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Mr. 3aya Prasad Singh: I am not a Sikh. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt : May I ask, Sir, whether the Government intend 
to adopt any nihcr criterion for recruiting British Indian subjects, namely, 
race instead of religious faiths*’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask, Sir, whether the Honourable Member 
has ascerlained the cost of these questions by getting the necessary in- 
formation? As a Finance Member he ought to know this. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: We have never actually com- 
mercialised this part of the work of the (lovernment. I imagine that to 
maintain proper ‘costing* accounts would hardly be practicable. But un- 
doubtedly it does involve the Government in a considerable amount of 
extra labour and reduces the possibilities of retrenchment. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Is the Honourable Member aware that in the 
case of certain Provincial Governments the figure as to wh.at it costs to 
answer a question has been ascertained? 

Mr. President: Order, order: How does that question arise out of 
the reply given? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Ma\ 1 ask, Sir, whether Government pro- 
pose to encourage the establishment of an employment organisation for 
other minority communities? 

Several Honourable Members: That has already been answered. 

Encroachments on Muslim Burial Grounds in Ajmer. 

575. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state wlictlicr it is a fact: 

(.1) that a special committee, consisting of the Civil Surgeon, 
Colonel Watson, and two other members of the Municipal 
Board, Ajmer, was appointed by the Municipal Board, 
Ajmer, in accordance with resolution No. 39, dated 10th 
August, 1923, to prepare and submit definite proposals for 
delimiting all burial grounds within the Ajmer Municipality 
and for dealing with all existing constructions therein ; 

(2) that the said special committee prepared and submitted a report 

with the plan of all grave-yards in the Ajmer Municipal 
area; 

(3) that the said plan was unanimously approved by the Muriicipfil 

General Committee, Ajmer, in resolution No. 10 of the lOih 
August, 1025, Avith a remark that a second copy of it sliouM 
be made and the original plan kept in the safe custody 
the Secretary; 

(4) Unit some encroachments on the demarcated grave-yard near 

Idgah Chand Baori, A^’mer, defined in the said plan were 
made by some persons without the permission of the 
Municipal Board, after the above resolution; and 

(5) that injunctions w'ere issued by the Municipal Board, Ajmer, 

pul a ctop to the said encroachments, but were not obeyoa- 
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(b) If what, are stated in part (a) above are facts, will Governn'iont; 
>lcase state whether the Municipal Board, Ajmer, took any action against 
he said persons in connection with their encroachments on Muslim burial- 
rrounds in defiance of the said Board’s injunctions? If so, what? If not, 
vrhy not? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: With your permission, Sir, 1 proposes to answer 
[uestions Nos. 575 to 579 together. The information is being collected 
,nd will be given to the House in due course. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will the replies be given as a matter of course 
)r will it be necessai^ to put another question? 

(No answer was given.) 


Report on the Encroachments on Muslim Burial Grounds in 

Ajmer. 

■j•576. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state whctlu'r it is a tact : 

(1) that Mr. Walker, the Convener of the Public Works Sub-Com- 

mittee ot' Ajmer INIunicipality, and Mr. Gainda Lall, Ward 
Superintendent, inspected the Idgah Chand Baoii demarcated 
graveyard in 1929, in accordance with resolution No. 14, dated 
22nd July, 1929; 

(2) that the said Mr. W’alker made a report relating to the graveyard 

on 14th October, 1929 to the Municipal Board, Ajmer, and 

(3) that the said report of Mr. Walker has not yet been placed before 

tlic General Coriimitt(;e of the said Municipal Board, but has 
been kept in the custody of some officials of the said Muni- 
cipal Board? 

{h) If wdiat are slated in part (a) above are facts, will Government 
please state where, why and with whom the report of Mr. Walker referred 
lo above is lying and why it has not been produced before the General 
Committee of the said Municipal Board? 

(c) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that Mr. Gainda 
Lall, Ward Superintendent, referred to in part (a) above, did not submit 
Qis report along with the report of Mr. W^•l]ker referred to above, but 
Submitted a separate report on 19th May, 1930, seven months attor the 
s«*ud report of Mr. Walker, when the latter had ceased to be the Convener 
the Public Works Sub -Committee? If so, what was the cause of the 
Ward Superintendent’s long delay in submitting his report? 

^ (<'/) Will Government please place on the table of the House a copy 
IV s report referred to in part (a) above and a copy of the 

" ard Superintendent's report referred to in part (c) above? 


+For answer to this question, ^ee answer to starred question No. 575. 
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Encroachments on Muslim Burial Grounds in Ajmer. 

t677. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 

please state whether it is a fac*t : 

(1) that the Anjuman Nazir^i-Auqaf Committee, Ajmer, made 

several representations to the Chairman of the Municipal 
(^ornmiltce, Ajmer, on the subject of encroachments on 
Muslim demarcated j^rave yards ; 

(2) that no reply has yet been given by the said Chairman to the 

said Anjuman Nazir-i-Auqaf Committee; 

(3) that no action has been taken to carry out the resolutions passed 

by the Municipal Committee concerning the said encroach- 
ments ; 

(4) lihat Mr. Gainda Lall, Ward Superintendent, dissented from the 

resolution No. 14 of 22nd July, 1929, whereby it was resolved 
to refuse permission to construct private houses in demarcated 
Muslim graveyards; and 

(5) that a number of persons are at present, constructing houses on 

Muslim graveyards? 

(6) If what aro. stated at part (a) above are facts, what steps do Gov- 
ernment propose to take in tlie matter? 

Mismanagement in Municipal Affairs in Ajmer. 
t578. ♦Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 

please state* whether it is a fact : 

(1) that till recently tlicre was no Executive Otiicer in the service of 

the Ajmer Municipal Board and, consequently, the executive 
functions were, to a hu*ge extent, exercised by the members 
of the said Municipal Board; 

(2) that the said members are unwilling to part with executive 

powers and to entrust them to the recently appointed 
E>:ocMitivo Ofheer; and 

(3) that a good deal of mismanagement prevails in the municipal 

affairs in Ajmer? 

(b) If wliat are stated in part, (a) above are facts, what steps do Govern- 
ment propose to take in the matter? 


FTorsEs BUILT ox THE Muslim Gkaveyabd at Idoah Chattd Baobi, 

iVjMER. 


to79. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Will Government please 
s a e ow many houses have been built and are under construction on the 
Muslim graveyard at Idgah Chand Baori Ajmer, since 21st December, 


tFor answor to this quostion, answer to starred question No. 575. 
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Appointment of Assistant Train Contboixers on the North Western 

Railway. 

580. *Mr. S. O. Jog: (a) Will the Honourable the Railway Member 
please see the reply to my starred question No. 385 of the 16th February, 
1932 and say definitely if he is in a position to say when the Assistant 
Train Controllers of the North Western Railway will bo confirmed? 

(b) When is a reply to my starred question No. 1292 of the 13th 
November, 1931, likely to bo given or laid on the table for the information 
of the House ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The Agent reports that confirmations against 
('xisling vacancies will be made before the end of March. 

(b) A reply to the Honourable Member's starred question No. 1292 of 
the 13th November, 1931, is laid on the table. Replies to Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai's questions Nos. 1361, 1362 and 1364 of 18th November, 1931, on 
the same subject are Also laid on the table. 


iUphj to queaiion No. 120J. put by Mr. S. (!. M.fj.A., in the. LegiHatiiye, 

Asfiemhly, on the. ISth Noremher, 1931. 

{a) Confirmation of 51 Assistant Train Controllers was coiintermandeci hy the 
Agent, after full consideration when the matt>er c;imc under his review”. 

(i) No. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) This was one of the reasons. 

(b) (i) and (ii). Divisions are not allowed to engage Assistant Controllers on 
Its. 300 per mensem, hut they make officiating promotions in temporary vacancies. 

(iii) Confirmation orders were issued from the office of the Agent and were 
<-oiintermanded by an order of I he Agent 

(iv) The confirmation of .Assistant Controllers confirmed neforo the 1st January, 
1931, is nob affected. 

{r) (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. The new scales apply to all men including the 51 Assistant Train Con- 
trollers referred to by the Honourable Member who on the 14th September, 1929 were 
neither permanent nor officiating in the Control Branch. 

{fl) (i) In 1927 the staff were advised that when Train Controllers were available 
in sufficient numbers, »)ther (lujirlifications being licjual, preference would bo given to 
men with control experience in filling vacancies of Station Masters. 

(ii) Except for the 51 confirmations made in January, 1931, and subsequently 
' ountermanded, no confirmation in the Control Branch has been made since June, 
1927. 


Jieplie.^ to queAtion.^ Non. 1301, 1302 and 130/^, put by Mr. Lalchand Nnvalrai, M.L.A.y 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th November^ 1931. 

Question No. 1301. 

ia) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, from the date on which that grade was introduced. 

{d) Yes. 

(c) Probably, since appointments in the Control Branch were filled by selection of 
aien who were most suited for the work. 

, (/) Orders confirming 51 Assistant Controllers from the 1st January, 1931, were 

issued. 
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QutUion No. 1S62. 

(a) The ^^rado of Rs. 300 — 10 — 350 was already in existence prior to the 14 lIi 
S eptember, 1€&9. Two lower p;rades were added from that date. 

(<;) Yes. 

(c) and («) The 51 Assistant Controllers were officiating and their pay in tho 
grades of Assistant Controllers was fixed according to rules in force. 

(/) It is ij rider. ‘«tood that the 
matter and is giving these his 

(f/) and (A) ]No decision has yet been come to. 

(i) The matter i-s within tho competence of the Agent, and Government do not 
propose to iritorveno. 


AgenC N. W. Railway, has received memorials in the 
consideration. 


No. 136J^. 

{a) Pa.ssing of Station Master’s examination is not a condition for appointment as 
an Assistant Cn.itroller. (Yuard.^ nr other staff are not appointed as Assistant Cor.- 
trollers unles.s they have passed the Senior Assistant Station Master’s examination 
The duties of Station Masters aro different from those of Guards. Control wori 
is not the duty of a Station Master or a Guard, but Station Masters or Guards or 
other staff may be appointed to the Control Branch if they have passed the senior 
Assistant Station Master’s examination. 


Grant of Extensions to Superannuated Officers. 

581. ♦Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) the rule about the grant of extensions to superannuated persons 

in the gazetted rank ; and 

(б) whether on account of retrenchment the rule of non-grant of 

extensions is rigidly enforced? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I j)resume that the Honour 
able' MiMuhc'' is referring <o Govorninont servants in civil departments. If 
so, I Avonid refer liirn to rule 56 of the Fundamental Rules available in 
th(‘ liibrary of the I foiiso, and add that Provincial Governments have now 
full power lo make rules in so far as Government servants belonging to 
the siawiees under their rule making control are concerned. 

(b) I would n’fer tiie Ilonoiirablc Member to the answer which I gave 
in tlie House on 25th January, 1932, to starred question No. 17. 

Extensions grant.ed to Superannuated Officers in the Income-tax 
Department, Bombay Presidency. 

582. ♦Mr. S G. Jog: Will Govcrnnicnt be pleased to state : 

(a) the number of retirements on an average in the gazetted cadre 
of ihe income-tax Department, Bombay Presidency, diiriu;? 
tho past five years ; 

(5) how ni:in\ extensions to superannuated men have been granted 
during the past five years; 

(c) wliether the practice of granting extensions to gazetted staff in 

the tn( oiQc-tax Dopartnnnit, Bombay Presidency, is the same 
•is l.lie one prevailing in the luconie-tax Department of the 
other Provinces; and 

(d) if not, the T«eason why extensions were granted in the Income- 

tax Department, Bombay Presidency.? 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is being obtained 
and will bo laid on the table iii due course. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Honourable Member kindly lay on the 
table the ainount of income-tax paid by the various communities? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
should put down a question on that point. ' 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gradation List in the Indian Stores Department. 

96. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Is it a fact that on the 4th 
March, 1925, the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 
at the time of the confirmation of the clerical staff of his office issued O'!! 
()lTjc(» order containing the names, designations, gradation, etc., of the cadre 
of the Indian Stores Department? 

(/)) Is it not correct that this office order formed the basis of the 
gradation list of the clerical staff of that Department and was worked 
up to for all official purposes? 

(c) Are Government awai-e tliat in 1930 the Chief Controller of Stores 
issiKxl a revised gradation list w'hicli altered the seniority of many members 
of Lbc clerical staff? 

(d) If the answer to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment pl(3aso state the reasons why the seniority of certain members of 
the clerical staff was altered in the revised gradation list? 

{(i) What do Govonniient propose to do with the men w'hosc further 
progress in the cadre lias bcim affected on account of their position having 
been altered after five years? 

(/) What were the main principles on which the revised gradation list 
Was based ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: With yoiu pei-mission, Sir, 1 pro- 
pose to deal with questions Nos. 90, 97 and 98 together. 

No foi'mali gradation list of the clerical estahlitdunent employed in 
the office of the Chief Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, was 
issued until tht' year 1930. The princi])les which sliould regulate seniority 
wer(' under consideration for a considerable time. In the meantime 
S('nioritv was sometimes determined by rate of pay. and, later by date of 
a[)pointuient to class. It was finally decided to determine each individual's 
svuiority taking into account all the relevant factors of his ease. 

No regard, whatever, was paid to communal considerations in pre- 
paring the gradation list, but the position has now been analysed and Gov- 
ernment are satisfied that Muslims have on the whole benefited more than 
Hindus by the final list. 

Government do not propose to take any further action in the matter 
or to pluee copies of any papers on the subject on the table. 
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Gradation List in the Indian Stores Department, 

|97. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Will Government please st?ite 
why it was found necessary to alter the seniority of many clerks of th(^ 
Indian Stores Department in 1930 when they had established it in actual 
practice for over a period of eight years? 

(/)) Will Government please state if each Department has a free hand 
in tli(i {ilteration of the seniority of its cadre at any time and witliout record- 
ing any reasons and can change tlie }x>sition of any clerk as, it thinks fit? 

(c) if the answer to part (/)) above be in i-he negative, will Government 
plt‘ase state wliy in 1<)30 the Chief Controller issued a seniority list 
materially altering the seniority of many members of the clerical staff? 

(d) Is it a fact that, as a result of the revision of seniority in 1930, 
several Muslim clerks were made junior to their Hindu confreres though 
the latter w'(‘re junior io tlic former from the time of the formation of ilu' 
Indian Store's Department, up till 1930? 

(c) Will Government please state the reasons for making a Hindu 
clerk senior to a Muslim clerk in 1930 when the latter has longer approved 
Government service, is better qualified educationally and has been well 
reported on? 

(/) Is it a fact that a Hindu clerk was made a Muslim's senior though 
the former had previously bec'n punished for inetHcicnt work and his pay 
reduced by a large sum? 

Gradation List in the Indian Stores Department. 

t08. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali E3ian: (a) Will Government please state 
why up to 1930 there was no gradation list of the clerical staff of the 
Indian Stores Department? If there was no such list how were promo- 
tions being affected in the clerical cadre? 

(h) If as a result of no seniority list being maintained a member of the 
staff suffered a serious set back in his advancement without his own fault, 
will GovernnKuit please state how they propose to deal with such casi s 
now ? 

(c) Do Govemment propose to take any action in regard to the estab- 
lishmiunt officer responsible for not keeping the seniority list? Why did 
he not prepare one for so long? 

(d) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of office order 
No. 181, dated the 30(h January, 1926, which was issued by the Chief 
Controller of Stores at the time of the formation of a new branch in his 
office? 

Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

99. Mr, S. C. Mitra: With reference to their answer to my starred 
question in thi Legislative Assembly No. 114, dated the 3rd February, 1932, 
regarding training of apprentices in Ordnance Factories, will Government 
be pleased to place on the table the particulars of the present scheme of 
apprenticeship training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore, regarding syllabus, 
rules, conditions, object, scope and hours of training both theoretical and 
practical ? 

+ For answer to tM*3 question, sec answer to unstarred question No. 96. 
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Mr. Or, M. Young: Enquiries are being made and replies will be laid 
on the table' in due course. 

Appointment of Apprentices trained in Ordnance Factories. 

tlOO. Mr, S. O. Mitra: With reference to Goveu-nment's reply to my 
starred question No. 114, parts (c) and (c), dated the 3rd February, 1932, 
will Government please state what are the naTnes and designations of the 

junior appointments referred to therein and the pay and prospects thereof? 

Certificates granted to Apprentices in Ordnance Factories. 

tlOl- Mr. S. O. Mitra: With reference to their answer to my starred 
question No. 114, part (6) answered on the 3rd February, 1932, do Govern- 
ment propose to enquire into the facts referred to therein? If not, w’hy 
not ? 

Rights and Privileges of Existing Apprentices at tub Rifle 

Factory, Tshapore. 

tl02. Mr, S. O. Mitra: With rcfcrem*c to their answer to my starred 
question No. 114, part (h) answered on the 3rd February, 1932, are Govern- 
ment prepared to protect the rights and privileges of the existing appren- 
tices in the Rifle Factory, Ishapore? If not, why not? 

Standard of Training of Apprentices in the Rifle Factory, 

Ishapore. 

tl03. Mr. S. O. Mitra: With reference to their answer to my starred 
question No. 114, part (/), dated the 3rd February, 1932, will Government 
plenso state whether the standard of technical training to Trade Apprentices 
is that of Woolwich Trade lads or in certain cases Student Apprentices 
syllabus ? 

Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

tl04. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: W^ill Government please state what is the actual 
position in respect of student apprenticeship training in the Rifle Factory 
at Ishapore, and place on the table a copy of the Master General of 
Ordnance’s ledter to the Superintendent, Rifle Fjictorv, lsha])ore, No. 
1048/75 (M. G. 1), dated the 19th October, 1931? 

Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

tl05. Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
Ihe student apprcniiceship scheme in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore is 
being abolished? If so, why? 

Vocational Training in Ordnance and Clothing Factories. 

tl06. Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table the Army Department letter to the Master General of Supply, 
No. 1048/52 (M. G. 1-A.), Simla, dated the 20th September, 1927, and 
annexure thereto regarding vocational training in Ordnance and Clothing 
Factories? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to unstarred question No. 99. 
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Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapobe. 

flOT. Mr. S. O. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the opinions of the Indians in the teaching and educational profession on 
the new scheme of apprenticeship training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 
were invited? If so, what are the opinions and by whom? If not, why 
not? 


Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

tl08. Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state to what 
extent the theoretical training to apprentices in the Rifle Factory at 
Ishapore is b(iiug reduced under the new scheme during factory workinjj 
hours in lecture rooms and laboratories? 

(/)) Will Goveriuuont ])loaso state when the existing scheme of Appren- 
ticeship Training was introduced? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the names, qualifications, 
designations and duties of the whole-time teaching staff borne on appren- 
ticeship 1r<‘iin;rig in th<' Rifle Fnetorv at Ishapore? 

Apprenticeship Training in the RiFLE Factory at Ishapore. 

I 1(K). Mr. S. C. Mitra: is it a fact that Mr. J. 11. Welford, the perma- 
nent Superintendent, Rifle Factory, Ishapore, had submitted a scheme oj 
apprenticesliip training in that factory in his letter to D. O. F. & M. 
(A. H. Q. India, Simla), No. R5/1, dated the 25th June, 1931? If so, 
will Government ho pleased to place on the table the correspondence and 
the scheme referred to? 

Apprenticeship Training in the Rifle Factory at Ishapore. 

ino. Mr. S. O. Mitra: it a fact that Mr. J. H. Welford, the perma- 

nent Superintendent, Rifle Factory, Ishapore, suggested to D. O. F. & M 
in his letter to him dated the 27th August, 1931, that apprentices in 
the Rifle Factory at Ishapore should bo required to pass the final ex«ami- 
nation of the Board of Apprenticeship Control, Bengal, it being the local 
officially recognised standard for technical training and that it will have 
the advantage of giving apprentices a recognised qualification? If so, 
will Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of that letter? 

Promovion of j: v-War Service Men on Railways. 

111. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government kindl> 
state whether it is a fact that the Railway Administrations were asked 
by the Railway Board to consider the question of preference for promo- 
tion for such members of their staff as were lent by them foi service 
overseas during the Great War? 

(h) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
good enough (i) to place a copy of their letter on the table or state on 
what grounds a preferential promotion was to be given, end (ii) to 
the names and designations of the men who were given such promotion? 
on the East Indian and North Western Railways? 


+F6r arsAver to thie question, .see answer to unstarred question No. 99. 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(6) (i). A copy of the Eailway Board’s letter No. W. B.-645, dated 
the 2oth January, 1917, to the Agents of liailways is laid on the table. 

(ii) Government regret that they cannot, after this lapse of time, under- 
iake to collect the infonnation asked for by the Honourable Member. 


(.‘(»rv OF i.kt'ieh. No. W. B.-645, oaied 25ih Januahy, 1917, hiom thk Secrktart, 
Kailway Board to the Agents of Railways. 

In connection with the recruitment of certain State Railway staff lately for service 
x)verscas, I am directed to inform you that the Railway Board were informed that 
a difficulty arose because tlie men in question were apprehensive that they might bo 
overlooked in matters of promotion in their absence. It will no romembcired that the 
Itailway Board in their telegram No. W. B.-ll, dated 28th October 1916, slated t-hfit 
subordinate .staff who rendered approved seivii-e abroad slK)uld receive special pre- 
ference for promotion after return over men, who h.avo refused to go, and desired 
that this order should be published for the information of the staff. 

The Board’s intention wa.s that such men should not only receive the special 
advantages stated but should also not be prejudiced in any way whatever in conse- 
quence of their loyal service over.seas. Tlie rule is of course of general application 
to all Riate Railway staff who have gone abroad eY'en l)efoi’e the date of the Board’s 
telegram quoted above. 

This will doubtless have been fully appreciated by you, but it i.s important that 
the fact should be equally understood by all officers and subordinate staff on your 
railway, and I am, therefore, to request that you will take such steps as you consider 
suitable to ensure that the point is clearly understood by all concerned and that full 
elTcet is given to the Board’s wishes. [ 

1 am to add that a copy of thi.*^ letter is being sent to the Director of Railways, 
Kast Africa and Mesopotamia as well as to others concerned for their information. 


STATExMENT laid on the table. 

Examin.ation of Accounts in teir Income-tax Department, Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (EinaiH'o Member) : Sir, I Jay 
on the table the statement promised in reply to starred question No. 309 
asked by Bhai Parma Nand on the 12th Eobriiarv, 1932, regarding the 
examination of accounts in the Income-tax Department, Bombay: 

(a) The Government have no such information. 

(h) Assessees are not “called before the Chief Examiner”. The 
Ineome-tax Officers send from 20 to 25 assessees to the C^/hiof Examiner 
ffaily, and the Chief Ex.'iminer distributes the work among the Examiners. 
iSiuce there ar(' usually about 21 Examiners at work, no assessne is ordi- 
narily kept waiting for an unreasonable time, but it is impossible to 
foresee exactly how long the examination of each set of accounts will take. 
On the other hand, it is necossai’y to post a sufficient number of cases 
each day to ensure that all the Examiners will h(' fully employed. Over 
-1,000 cases were examined in 1930-31. 

(c) The Examiners’ work in one large hall under the eye of the Chief 
Examiner, an arrangement that is considered essential in order to pre- 
vent allegations of attempted malpractices. The Examiners' tables are so 
spaced as to ensure privacy. 

(d) The Government see no reason to issue any orders on the subject. 



THE FOREIGN RELATIONS' BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Sir Evelyn Howell (Foreign Secretary' *. Sir, 1 lay on the table the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to provide against the publi- 
cation of statements likely to prejudice the maintenance of friendly relations 
between His Majesty’s Government and tlie Governments of certain 
Foreign States. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 

ROADS*. 

Mr. President: Honourable Members will now proceed to elect six 
members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads. There are nine 
candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers which will now 
be supplied to Honourable Members in the order in which T call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


RAILWAY BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Assembly will now proceed to con- 
12 N Railway Budget. As only one day is allotted to the 

general discussion of the Railway Budget T have decided to 
fix a time limit of 15 minutes for each speech. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United JVovinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, T offer mv thanks to the Honourable the Railway ^lem- 
ber for the able manner in wdiich he has presented a very gloomy Budget tor 
the year. Sir, his cheerful disposition, his courtesy and his coolness have 
loft a very good ini])ressi()u on the minds of the Members who came in 
contact with liirn, hut [ have been feeling rather kecnlv that some cliangr 
ivs absolut(*ly necessary. The Railway Member should be made responsible 
for all ilie statements or mis-atatemonts in regard to raihvays that arc made 
on the floor of the House. At present he considers commerce to be his 
main cliarge and railw^ays as a secondary .object . Ho should not sit here 
as an iTitorested spectator. Sir, T wall just say a few w'ords about the 
discussion on creating a statntorv body. T am strongly opposed to the 
creatam of a statutory hodv for the administration of the railways because 
it would really rriean handing over the control from the Assembly to a 
certain clique or a certain body of men, and w'e would have tlie same 
troubles with railways as w^e are having now" in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Tinperinl Bank. Sir, as far as this Assembly is c^ncenied, 
I think w'(» wall fight tooth and nail for flic administration , of the railways 
to he directly undi'r the control and snp('rvision of the Legislative Assembly. 
Sir, during 'he list three years w"e were given a very hopeful picture in 
the presentation of the Budget, but imforfciinately our expectations h«avr* 
not materialised. Last year we were promised an income of 102 crores. 
hut the actual income w^as 00 crores. This year we have been promised nn 
income of about 05 crores h\ii I am positive that the real income will be 
much leas than what is anticipated. On the other hand the expenditure i? 

' 1204 ) 
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always inider-estiriiatod. No payments have been made to the Govern-, 
meut of India this year and no jirovision is made in the Budget for 1932-33. 
May I remind the Honourable Member of Article 2 of the convention 
which we passed on 24th September, 1924? It says: 

“Subject to the condition that if in any year the R;iilway revenues are insuflicicnt 
to provide a percentage of one per cent, on the capiUil at charge, the surplus profits 
of the next or^ subsequent years will not be deemed to have accrued for the purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made up.'* 

It consequently follows from this that tlie amount that has been left 
unpaid to ua should be considered as a debt though it may be a debt with- 
out interest, and whenever good times come w'e should be able to realise 
the whole amount; and this fact should be indicated very clearly in the 
Kailway Budget as w'ell as in the General Budget of the country. We 
should not forgot this fact. 

Sir, the second point to which 1 should like to draw the attention of 
the House is the deficit of about 2 crores wc have been having every year 
oil the strategic lines, and this thing ought to be settled once for all. 
Either they should be treated as part of the military organ! /Aition, in which 
case these 2 crores ought to be su])posed to luive been paid to the Govern- 
jjient of India and debited to military accounts, or that amount should 
be absorbed altogether by the tail ways, and separate accounts should not 
be shown. Tliendore, one o>f these things is absolutely essential, either 
M)ii should f)ijt down these 2 chores on llie debit and the credit side of the 
inilitarv accounts <a‘ absorb the whole thing in the general revenue and 
(‘xpenditure of railways, Ihit the thing which I strongly object to is that 
the Railway Budget show^s that the sum of two crores (odd) is paid to the 
gi'iieral revenue, but the General Budget refuses to acknowledge it. Sir, 
iti the convention wliich I have just quoted and to which I drew attention 
Iwo years ago, there was an important omission made^ and it was the 
control of capital (Expenditure. We provided in Article 8 that the whole 
conv(Mition should bo reconsidered and revised, after three years. I think 
the time has lunv come when we ought to revise the convention and provide- 
better siipervisi<m on capital expenditure. As soon as the railway accounts 
\v'(‘re sepai'ated from the general accounts, the Railway Board wTote letters 
to 1h(' x\g(mts of the various railw^ays asking them to spt^nd the money as 
cniii'kly as possible and with as little consideration as they could manage — 
I say it vvitli full responsibility, because I am going to prove the w^hnle 
thing by actual facts. Wo find that in the new^ construction they have 
spent 45 criuvs of rupees during this period, and on each occasion at the 
time of demanding sanction a guarantee was given that the expenditure 
would yield an income torn 5 to IB per cent., but taking all facta into 
f'onsideration wt' find that the' income is only about 1 per cent. There- 
fore, T would like to know whether the TTonourahle Member could explain 
to us to-clav why tlieir assurances %vore falsified. These new constructions 
wor (3 nnd(^rtak('n by giving a strict guarantee to the Railway Administra- 
tions who fully satisfied themselves that they would yield a particular rate 
f'f interest, but wc find f]*om experience that the yield is only about 1 per 
and not from 5 to IB per cent, which w'e were originally promised. 
No ('xplanation was ever given by any Railway authority. 

Coming to the capital expenditure on the running lines wc find th(‘ ca^c 

still ho])eless, b('caus(^ the expenditure on running lines is practically 

dead loss and no income can be derived from it. Under this head during 
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ilie same period they spent about 186 crores of rupees. Out of this 73 
crores are taken from the Depreciation Fund and 113 crores were borrowed 
at an average of 5 7 per cent. The Government have unnecessarily added 
to the buid(in of our taxpayers by this disgraceful expenditure. They 
mis-spent about two crores on the railway stations at Lucknow and at 
(^awTipore and about 4 crores on the electric installation at Kalyan and on 
many oilier undertakings of this kind. Was it wisdom? The time has nou 
come that we should provide better machinery for scrutinising the capital 
expenditure, and the terifis of the convention of 1924 may be revised. Ko 
doubt, according to the letter of the law of our convention, they follow the 
usual procedure. They lay the matter befon^ the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and also before; the Assembly, but how is it done? I notice that they 
held their meetings at 5 in the fifternoon for the discussion of the capital ex- 
j)enditnre and ilicy had altogether only three rneeiiiigs. At this awkward 
time tliey could not (‘xpect full attendance. Mr. Sykes and Sir Alan 
Parsons were tlie only two members who were present at all these three 
meetings. More raatrcrial ought to have been supplied to members and suit- 
able time should have been given for discussion. The proceedings of these 
meetings are very scrappy. When the matter comes before the Assembly, 
owing io the shortness of time at our disposal wc never reach the question 
of capital expenditure. Therefore, though no doubt you take the opinion 
of th(' Standing Finance Committee and also of the Assembly, it is done 
in such a shabby manner that you really follow the letter of the law and 
not the spiri<» of the law, and therefore, T think, the time has now c me 
when you should cliango and modify the convention of 1024 and have better 
supervision and eontnd over capital expenditure, because truly speaking 
we have no e<'>nfid('nee whatsoever on the manner in which the Railway 
Board has been spending money recklessly and in many cases the expendi 
ture was double and oven treble the estimate and no explanation was over 
given for this mistake. 

Sir, the Honourable Member made a reference to debentures, and I 
think this is a point whicli we ought io discuss more closely and if possible 
we should have a sficcial (;c>nventi<)n for this purpose', because no corn- 
mercial undertaking can possibly have the high interest as the first chanre, 
and if wo have some portion of this thing tidopicd in the issue of tin; deberu 
lures and the remaining in the form of a fixed rate, then our position 
will be more cheerful. After the w^ar we have raised capital at an average 
of .5-7 per cent., while the yield of all Railways is 3 7, a loss of 2 per cent. 

I suggested several times, especially in connection with the question of 
the purchase of the B. N. W. 7L that if wo eould guarantee 3 per cent, to 
people and also paidieip.ation in the profits, then T am positive there will 
be enough monev forthcoming in India itself, because there are a large 
number of p('oplo who do not want to take interest at fixed rates but who 
would like to pnitieipate in loans of this kind which guarantees B per cent, 
and also gives them participation in the profits. 

f>ir, coming to the expenditure. T should like to refer to one very im- 
poidant point, and that is the Report of the Retrenchment Committi'c 
This Commiitee had the opportunity to discuss only the expenditure con- 
nected with the Rvailway Board, and there we found that in the coming 
budget the oxpennilure h.id been reduced from 14-.B crores to 12»8 crors 
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Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Miihammadan) : Why did you not 
:lis(iuss the whole railway expenditure in the Railway Betrenchment Com- 
mittee of which you wore a member. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We could not go to the running lines and we 
wore not allowed to discuss that expenditure. 

Mr, B. Das: Why? Did you get cold feet in the Bitrenchmenfc Com- 
niiUcc, and did not examine every aspect of the question? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We find that tlic expenditure on running lines 
(operation) has been increased from 23 crores to 24*62 crores, and taking 
tlie expenditure as a whole, it remains almost stationary, it was 63*26 last 
venr and 63*21 this year, vide page 8 of the explanatory memorandum. 

Mr. B. Das: Why did you not 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, T would like to have these minutes added 
to niy 15 minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimioola) : No, that 
riuinot be done. If Ihe ironourable Member objects he need not yield. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: All right, Sir. \Vc have b(‘cn liearing all the 
tiiM(‘ that so many thousands of people liad been retrejiched ; so many 
(iKnisands have been thrown out of employment; the salaries of T. T. Is, 
liiivi* l)(‘cu rc'.duced to one-third by calling them under different designa- 
tion. hilt still we find the expenditure remains the same. The rctrencli- 
niciit has really meant that you have reduced so many low paid Tudians 
ill order to find money for increased salaries and for promotions of. officers, 
rile fifteen raiiuites of mv time do not permit me to go into all the details, 
iait in tlie (aise of the 1^'ast Indian B.ailway wc find the gazetted officers 
liMve actually increased by 0 during this year, while men have been 
V(‘(ronch(‘d by 8,356! That is rctrenc.himait of the men, and not of officers. 
Ill the. case of the Madras and Southern Mahraita Railway, which is the 
most paying comcitu of all the* railways yielding maximum of 6 per cent, 
■i^ainst 3*7 for all Railways, there has been no increase or diminution in 
the case of officers. In the case of tluj Nizam’s (xuarautecd State Rail- 
'.'••ly, that is the only railway in which they have* actually diminished the 
oHicers by one and increased the men by 1,854. 

Now, Sir, about the maladministration and getting sanction of the 
Assembly by incorrect (pmtations, I shall give two definite illustrations, 
^hie is tlio separation of accounts from audit. When the question was 
raised wc wore told that this would lead to economy, and on this clear 
understanding the Assembly accepted the recommendation, but wo find 
^liat the expenditure is increasing by leaps and bounds; in fact, practically 
fho expenditure has inc.reased, nay, doubled: that is to sny, the expenditure 
•n 1024-25 was 1*03 crores and in 1931-32 it was 1*48 crores, that is, 46 per 
ffmt. higher than the expenditure in 1924-25. 

The second point is the organization of Divisional Superintendents. We 
jyoie definitely told on the floor o<f the House that the divisional organiza- 
i-oii was not more expensive than the old district organization. We were 
allowed to examine this case by going actually to the Divisional head- 
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♦iiuirters arid to Ihe lieatlqimrters of tlie railways. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “Wliv nnlV”) Otherwise we would have proved conclusively tliat 
this ra’j^^ani/atioii lias certainly not proved less expensive. If this" thing 
was organised on the analogy of the German railways, it was forgotten 
that (Jerinany lias only one Agent. This divisional organisation could only 
ho satisfactory if we abolished all the agencies and had one Agent for ail 
the railways. Have eitiun* the one or the ('ther. Either have so many 
Agents and district organisations, or have one Agent with so many divi- 
sional organisations and preferably identical with territorial divisions as in 
Post OiVice. Hut if you have so many Agents over and above divisional 
organisations, it is bound to be more expensive, it will lead to duplication 
of work, du|jlication of work in all directions, — engiiu'ering. transport and 
other asiieets of tlu‘ railways. The x\gents will either be post offices and if 
tliev function, they will he tlie extra wheel. Just one sentence as regards, 
the re(?ruit merit of Miissnlrnans. 1 could not discuss it at tliis stage, but 
1 may just add one sentenc(‘ that their promotions and einployments 
dejiend u|)()n methods which we would not adopt if wo could and we could 
not adopt if wo would. 

Mr. President: Tin* R monrahle IM ember’s time is up. Sir Kiiijli 
Cocke. 

Sir Hugh Cocke (Bombay: European): The Honourable IMeuilx'r who 
lias jusi spoken in bis opening nuiiarks referred to tlu* question of capital 
(‘xponditure, and lu‘ ratluM- took the (lovernmcnt to task because they Inni 
embar’ked upon selu'iiies whieh aeeording to the estimates were likely \r> 
|U‘od\i(u*. a eertain figure of nduni hut wliicli did not in fact produce tliat 
figure of n'turn. Sir. it is vtuw easy to he wise? after the event, and T think 
this House has got (o share* I he responsibility for those schemes whieh wci’o 
(‘inharked upon live, six or seven years ago. I was on the Kailwav FinaiK/t' 
Committee at that time, when all these schemes were put b(.‘fore us. Wc 
had a scheme for, say, oO miles of railway line, and as far as it was ])os^il)li‘ 
to work out an estimate, estimates wen* worked out and they were goia* 
into in soim detail in certain cases in that Committee. That Connnillei', 
as far as it i-ould la* satisfied, was satisfied that tlie fiarticular reliiin 
antieipated, say it was ])or cent., was a justifiable estimate. Now. tl'o 
Honourable iMeniher c;onies to the House and says the Oovernmcnl "ught 
not to havt' embarked upon lliat sclicnio because, in fact, it has only pro- 
duced 2 ]n*r Cent, or no iH’r cent, at all. T do not think that that critica’sni 
e.arrii's us very far. Evei'v one was agreed T think five years ago and 
that ii was I'^siaitial to develop the railways of India. The mileage 
Indian railwa>^ was eoinparat ively small, and money was available on loan 
at a low(ir rate of interest tliau. the rate that it was anticipated u'oukl hi* 
earned on tin* ])rojects lunbai’ked upon Therefore, T say it is not entirely 
a matter for the Oov'n’jimont to accept responsibility for these schenic^ 
wliieh liave not so far been justified by results. We have passed and 
|>assing tlirougb -.ery exceptional times and we have got to shoulder Ih-' 
burden as W(! find it. The rate of capital expenditure' for the last thv^' 
years sinee tin* advent of the present Finance Member has slowed down 
very considerahlv . We ma\ say that in w^ir Basil Blackett s time it 
a period of optim'sm, hut very soon after he- went, clouds began to 
rmd the financijd outlook hoeamo very different, so much so, as T have s’dd- 
that the capital piogrnmmo had to he cut down very considerably. Roughly 0 
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crores of rupees were spent; in 1930-31; that was reduced to Bs. crores 
in the current year, and in the next year we shall be down practically to 
crores. But I think that we must always look ahead in this matter, 
because it is no good assuming that we are going to be continuously in the 
state of depression in which we find ourselves to-day. We have got to 
look ahead and consider what developments to pursue when better times 
come along. Obviously wc cannot spend a lot of money at the present time 
on examining projects, but wc have at any rate to make up our minds on 
till' policy that must be pursued, and it is in that connection that I want 
-\o say a few words this morning. 


I do not know liow many omnibuses there are running parallel to Indian 
railways to-day. But supposing there are 10,000 and supposing each of 
tlicm takes Ks. 10 daily from the railways, it comes to one lakh a day, 
cr say, 3^ crores a. year. Double the number of buses, or keep the sarne 
number of buses and assume they earn Bs. 20 a day, and you iiave got 
Ms. 7 crores a yimv taken from tlui railways. I venture to submit that in 
tlie future wc may have to regard the problem of roads and railways toge* 
thcr. We have got to have a common outlook, and instead of having a 
liuilwa v Member, what wc want- is a Minister of Transport. It is perfectly 
absurd for the railways to bo managed in the way they are — it is perfectly 
absurd to my mind tliat tliey should run tlieir own show and compete with 
and fight road devcdopmoTit. The two ouglit to be worked together. You 
bnvt' got many buses of (»ourse fei'ding the railways lo-day and they are 
Aahiable In that respect. But you have also got a very large number com- 
pel ing. Tt do(*s not matter where you go, you see hundreds of these buses 
vuMuiug on paralli‘1 roads to tlie railways. T suggest in the future that, 
insicaci of de.volo])ing feeder lines, it will probably bo very much better ta 
devote your funds to devclof) the roads. I know it has boon discussed 
vbothei* the railways have really got powers to raise monev to build roads 
h» feed their railway s. That is a somewhat doubtful question perhaps, but 
it a matter whi(*h can he put right. The ])oint I want to stress is that 
■I is absurd that the railways and roads should be run in watertight com- 
part uients, that the railways sliould really bo in opposition to road develop- 
ninnt. Tlie present Bailway Member is leaving us, mucli to our regret, 
and it is not for him to solve this problem, but I have no doubt he has 
uive.n eonsidcn-able Uionght to it during the last five years. Tt is one which 
ivill liavo to be considered very (jarefully in the future, and I venture to 
think that w(^ have to consider this matter as a matter of transport rather 
than as a matter of railways. 

On file question of the results, T think it is rather a pity that we are 
not given a rather more lucid comparative statement of results. I have no 
fjinlf (o find with the figures as they stand, hut they do not go far enough. 

instance, if we want to ascertain final results h’om the Memorandum, 
" f* cannot do so. (I have no doubt it is all in the necoimts — I am talking 
•'^bont the Aremorandum AYhieh is the first thing that one looks into.) T find 
fho figures for 1030-31 arc on one page and those for 1932-33 are in another, 
we have got to put them together to get a comparison. Then, again, 
Ibey do not go far enough. They have given the result of the w’orking, ])ut 
disposal, the appropriation, the relation between results and the Rosonj^e 
and the Depreciation Fund — ^that is only given in the manuscript of 
oio speeches, and I have had to ferret it out for myself. It is interesting 

) $2 
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lo note that, whereas the results in 1930-31 showed a loss of somethinf/ 
like 5-18 crores, that, together with the contribution to Central Revenues 
which was paid for that year, amounted to just under 11 crores, which, of 
course, was met entirely from the Reserve Fund. That was the last year 
in whicli the (X)ntribution was paid. That is a fact which I had to find 
out because I was not (juite surt^ that the contribution of Rs. 5*74 crores 
was made in 1930-31 for the Last time and I had to get it from the manus- 
ei ipt of tlic speeclics. Rut, then, in the next year there was a loss of Rs. Oj 
crores and tlie Reserve Fund was, as you know, unable to meet that in 
full. It met it to the extent of Rs. 5 crores, and we were left with 
Its. 4i erorcs, which for practical purposes we carried forward. I know 
wo are told that it is being met by a loan from the Depreciation Fund. 
T}]at is quite true, hut for practical purposes we are providing in our 
accounts cacli year working expenses plus depreciation. That is a charge 
rxaToc.tly made and therefore what it really amounts to is this. In 1931-32 
we have an estimated loss of 4^ crores. which wc have got to carry forward 
to 1932-33, and on our Budget figures of 1932-33. we are anticipating ‘X 
loss of 7J crores, and those two figures together will amount to a loss of 12 
crores, wliicli we have to make good out of future profits. If wc are going 
t(.'. have a sustained period of depression with a loss of 5 crores or thcire- 
abonts every year for a period of years, it will be a serious matter, because 
it is not merely a question of temporary borrowing from the Depreciation 
Fund. VVe arc piling up losses which will have to be made good out of 
future profits, and, as the Honourable Member explained in his Budget 
speech, wc* cannot do it by stopping our dividends. The interest has got 
to go on being paid, as we are financed by debenture loans, and therefore 
wc arc piling up losses to-day which have to be made good out of the profits 
of future years and this is a matter which has to he very carefully watched. 

In conclusion, T should like to say that it is a matter of great regret to 
me that this is the last occasion upon which Sir (rcorgc Rainy will ho iritvo. 
diicing tlic Railway Budget in this House, and I think this House owe s a 
very groat debt of gratitude to him for the services he has rendered. Per- 
haps many who are now here were present in the Assembly wlicn 
Sir Oha,rh*s Tunes brought about the separation, and I shall always eonsidiv 
tliat it was the finest piece of work which Sir Charles Tnnes did, and it hns 
had very practical rcsidts, and the way we are benefiting to-day, as a result 
of the separation, is very encouraging. Obviously the future is black, if 
we are going to make continued losses, but assuming that these arc goinej 
to he only temporary, T think the convention, which was established by 
Sir Charles Triiie^s, lias stood the test of time reasonably well, considering 
the extraordinary eonditions with which wc arc faced to-day. 


Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetly (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Areot : Non-Muhammadan Rural): Unlike the General Budget, the Riu‘1- 
way Budget does not contain any great surprises. At the time tbo 
General Budget is presented by the Finance Member, we always ntfend 
to the speech of the Finance Member with gi’cat care find anxiety and iv'" 
are always anxious to know what the financial results of the year are win- 
to be, but in the oasc of the Railway Budget my Honourable friend ll^’^ 
Commerce Member does not rouse iri the minds of Honourable 
on this side of the House any such misgivings or hopes. Those who foU^^ 
the figures of railway earnings from week to week in the Gazette of 
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realise long before the Railway Budget is presented, what the financial 
prospects of the railways are going to be in the cuirent year. In this parti, 
cular case the Retrenchment Sub-Comrnittec of the Railways had the 
occasion to examine even as early as July last the possible financial position 
of the railways in the current year and for seme years to come, and those 
Ronourable Members who have read the Report of that Committee will 
realise that, even as early as September last, tlic Committee anticipated 
that the current year would close with a deficit of 7 erores. The figures 
given by my Honourable friend the other day actually revealed a deficit of 
over 9 erores. Sir, after listening to the speech of my Honourable friend, 

I was really at- a loss to know what it is that I should discuss during the 
rrcneral discussion to-day. The Budget that my Honourable friend has 
nreseiited to us might in a sense bo considered as a sort of consolation 
Ihidget. We feel a sense of relief that things arc not worse than what 
they actually are. That is the feeling with which wc are left after listening 
{o the spceeli. T tlu'rik, Sir, the problem that now faces us is the problem 
of the future of Indian railways. The Indian railways have, I think, now 
readied a turning point in their history. During the five or six years begin- 
ning from 1023-24, the Indian railways were enjoying a period of prosperity^ 
and the gross traffic receipts were in the neighbourhood of 100 erores. In 
eeiiain years they went up as high as 103^ erores, and what we have to 
task ourselves to-day is this, whether in the next five or six years wc can 
anticipate the railways earning anything like 100 erores. The Railway 
Iletrenchment Sub-Committee very carefully examined this question with 
the help of the Members of the Railway Board, and wo came h) the conclu- 
sion — and as each day passes we arc convinced that our conclusion in this 
matter is correct — that the railways have now definitely reached a stage 
when, for some years to come, they cannot expect to earn more than 90 
or 95 erores from gross traffic receipts. Even taking the gross traffic re- 
ceipts as 92 erores, which will be 5 erores more than what is budgefed for 
ill ihc coming year, we find that even if expenditure is kept at the present 
level, which it will be very difficult to do with the existing order of things, 
ivorking expenses will come to 64 erores, leaving the railways a net earning 
of only 28 erores per annum. Our interest charges alone come to 33 J erores 
of rupees, with the result that we are short of 4-J- erores even to meet our 
iniorest charges. If to this is added the annual contribution of erores 
which the railw'ays arc called upon to make to the general revenues, Honour- 
aide Members will realise that the problem before the Railway Administra- 
tion in future is to make good a deficit of over 10 erores of rupees per 
annum. I maintain that the position looked at from this point of view 
is rather a serious one. The Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee was 
charged with the task of finding out economies, and in the time at our 
<lisposal we w'ere able to examine only those items of expenditure which 
could conveniently be examined from headquarters as it were. On 
ac(3ount of the time at our disposal and the enormous number of questions 
came up for solution, we felt that mere tinkering with the problem 
the Indian railway administration will not do, but that what is wanted 
a thorough overhauling of the entire railway system, if necessary. It is 
^or this purpose that we recommended the immediate appointment of an 
^^Port committee to go into the whole question of railway administration in 
India. We expected that this Committee would be working almost imme- 
niMfoly, but unfortunately the Committee has not been appointed and I 
pave been assured by my Honourable friend the Commerce Member that 
n the Committee has not been appointed, It Is no fault ot the Government 
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of India but it is cMitireJy due to the fact that within the short notice that 
tliuy liad Ui(;y could not get the right type of men to serve on this Com- 
mit tut;. I veiy much hope that at least during the next cold weather this 
expert ('ommittee will start its investigation and I shall take this opportu- 
nity of impressing upon my Honourable friends opposite the need for getting 
(>ru‘ f)r t wo abso! vilely first-rate men with experience of English and Canadian 
lailways, with wlnan might be associated men with experience of the work- 
ing of Indian railways, to overhaul the system here and examine the rail- 
ways from the point of vic;w of enabling them in future to make good this 
deticit of lOJ erores. Sir, if the railways are to satisfy the criterion laid 
down by the Tmdicapv* C anmittec that they should earn per cent, on 
the capital at charge, then they would have to make good a deficit of 12^ 
ci-'tres p('r annum. 1 hope therefore that during the next cold weathcT 
this expc'rt Committee will start this investigation. 

^ly Hononrable friend, Sir Hugh Cockv', referred to a problem which is 
of trt'merulous ini])(’rtanev^ for the fiilure development of the Indian rail- 
wa\s, and (hat is the jiossihle compel ition of railways with road motor 
trallic. In viewing this problem, T think the conditions in India are radi- 
cally different to the conditions that prevail in England. For one thing, 
in ihigland, with slKjrt distanci's, it is very difficult to eliminate motor 
eoinp('titiun, and for another thing, the English railways are all owned by 
private companies. ThcTofore, thv' (Jovernmont in England cannot very 
vvidl disci'iniinate between one form of private transport and another form 
of private* transpvn't. 7 maintain, Sir, that the conditions in India are 
t ntirc'ly differt'ut. Here, huskily for us, the railways of India, with noglig- 
ii)lo excejiiions. an' a magnificent State property, built up by the tax- 
pay la-'s money . Diat b(‘irig so, it is up to tlie State here in India to 
safeguard the int(‘resls of the 750 erores of the taxpaver's moflcy investv'd 
in Indian railways; and if my contention is correct, then I maintain that 
th(* Slate In India would he entitled to assume control over the regnlatinii 
of motor ti-ii'lic in, such a way that that traffic will not come seriously info 
competition with the railway system in India. Sir, T fliink there aiv 
several instances in wliich motor cars run along a route parallel with Iho 
railw.iy in many parts, and T consider the contimianco of such a system 
anything bnl an alisnrdity. The Government of India should not permit 
me or any private person to build up a railway parallel to the one they 
have got. Why? Hecanse they do not want that any railway should conn- 
into competili< n with their railway system. For the same reason I do 
inysvdf favour tlie lunning of motor traffic on parallel lines. ( -‘hi 
hi ououmhh' Mnuhrr: “How?’'V If by one form of transport you reduce 
tlie railway earnings, yon thereby endanger the investment of the tnx- 
Tiayer in this great concern. I contend tliereforc that the State in India 
nmsi r(‘t:iin Hie power of regulating motor traffic so that it will not conic 
seriously inh* eoinpotifion with the Indian railways. Sir, if a wise pola'V 
is pursued in ibis direct ivm, it need not detrimentally affect railway tratlfic. 
India is a very pemiliar country. We have got nearly 40,000 miles or 
railway. I sav. let there be some eo-ordinalion of policy, with the result 
Hint yonr motors v.dll run at right angles rather than parallel, and net 
feeders to your :.nlwny' ‘?vsteni and not as downright competitors. 
problem I think ". '11 assume serious proportions in the future constitnti'''J^- 
I want to ra.iso I he '^lUrstion whether steps ought not to be taken now u'* 
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make some provision in the future constitution so that this confiiet of 
interest might not arise. Road traffic is an essentially provincial subject 
and the future federal provinces might claim the rigiit to develop it as 
they please and thereby seriously injure the rail\va\ system. I therefore 
propose that the (ioveruTnent- of India must immediately take some steps 
for the examination of this question, so that when tin*. wlnJe question of 
idassitication of subject, between tlie federal jirovineial Legislatures 
is being examined, sonu* firovision will be made for a sdienu' of co- 
ordination beiwia'ii the federal MinistrN of Transport and tlie Local 

(ioverninents wlieieby there will be a eo-ordinat(‘d policy of transpoit imd 
ao eontliet of interests bctwcoii the railway system in India and the 
motor' traffic system. I liopt^, Sir, the (lovernrnent of India will pass on 
this suggestion, to the necessary quarters, and I hope that they themselves 
will la^gin to devoti* their attention to this aspind of the problem. 1 do 
not think. Sir, I‘ (*,;in sa\ anything more at this stage. My Honourable 
tVimid the Commeree Member in the eonelnding part of his speech struck 

a fiersonal note*. 1 wish to join my Frononrabit' friend. Sir Hugh Cocke, 

in yiaying my own tribute to tin' groat w*ork that niy Honourable friend 
liMs (Ionia (Af)planse.) 1 have, no doubt that he will himself reali/.e that 
behind the parliamentary ferocities of Hononrabl{». Mi^mbers on tliis sidi^ 
of the Houst', there has been no jiersonal malice or animosity against him 
(Hear, bear); even fbongb some of ns have been very harsh in onr criti- 
(•isms, we have always appreciated the genial courtesy and kindness of 
m\ Honourabh* friend (Ijoud apphuise); and let me assure him that while 
in liis retinmu'ilt lie w ill look back wdtb pleasure tiug(‘d witli regret on the 
days that he s|)eut with us in the Indian Legislatnri' . w-e also sliall for 
many long year to coinc remeinbor liis genial and charming pi'rsonality 
in this Honsi* and the groat work that ho has done for India. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Xon-Official) : Sir, 1 
am sure the Honourable the Commerce ^romber w^ould bi* the last man to 
thank me if T were to congratulate him on his speech. T join wdth other 
Mi'inbers of this House in admiring him for the able maniie.r in wdiich bo 
and the Raihvay Board have faced the serious ditfioulties of the past year. 
Lilt while I listened to his speech, it struck me more as a lament and an 
a])ology for the action the Railway Board had taken during the past year 
in its tight against stupendous odds. Sir, time was in tins House when 
We uscfl to laugh at Budgetary deficits of IG to 20 crorcs. Today w’O are 
i;‘ced with a deficit of OJ crores; and if T judge aright the attitude of the 
Honourable Member and that of the Raihvav l^oard as mirrored in their 
polii'.y of ri'trenehment, it strikes mi* that they are sTiffering from a bad 
of funk and nervousness in their feverish (‘fforts, amounting to an 
<‘]»i(h ini(‘ of relronelimenls, to imToaso their revenue and reduce their ex- 
[‘(■nditin-o, mainly at the exj)t‘nse of fheir subordinate staff. Sir. the 
national] debt of England is about C4.000 million. M’be national debt of 
diis eoi.i.ntrv is sonic w'hat over tdfK) million. Last year the Ereneli rail- 
'''lys lost over ^25 million and the Canadian railways, with half the 
mik age of India, show’ a deficit of 59,000 dollars in their deboniure interest, 
\(‘t tlicv have not resorted to measures of retrenchment in like fashion, 
whatever tliese measures are — and T am in favour of Irving in every 
to balance the Budget — led us consider a little in detail what Iheso 
nioasurcs have been. The first measure is that of retrenchment. Sir, T 
know the RaiRvay Board have tried to be ns kind and as considerate as 
P’-'^sible in the various orders they have issued regarding fheir policy 
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and inelhod of retrenclmienfc, but 1 should like to ask whether it is nui 
a fact that Uie Agents of the Bailways have hot mter 2 )reted and operakd 
these orders in strict accordance with the orders issued by the liaihva\ 
Board. .1 kianv for a tact, — indeed we have only to look at the Beporl 
piihlislied by Mr. I'Tassan in order to corroborate what I have staU-rl. 
l\*rsona]ly 1 openly charge the Bailway Agents with not carrying out the 
orders prescribed and this is evidenced by the varying procedures of rctrencli. 
inent as practised on different B,ailways. For instance, on the G. I. P. 
Bailway retrenchment utterly regardless of communal percentages as 
ordere(l by the Bailway Board was started in the early part of last year 
though the Bailway Board’s order was dated in March. On the E. 1. 
Bailway it started in July. On the E. B. B. it started earlier. Whereas any 
serious retnnichment of oflieials started later, he., towards the end oi 
the year and tlu*n only after pressure was exercised on the Bailway: Board, 
months after siihordinaies of the Bailways had home this burden, and 
suffered from its attendant sacrifices and privations. But the other Govern, 
ment of India I)c])arl ments did not start their retrenchments or reductions 
in pay until the 1st January of this year. 1 ask! Was it fair that sub- 
ordinates of the Bailway Department alone should have earned this burden 
and suffered sinh hardships? I submit. Sir, it was not fair. Again, if 
you will compare; the way in which retrenchment has been carried oul 
bciween siibordinafes and officials, you will appreciate the invidious 
d^ifferonces made. While various and multiple means have been used to 
rbtreiieh subordinates, such as, discharges, demotion at times to an in- 
human extent of i the original salary as in the case of T. T. Is., enforced 
leave on half ])uy, reduced allowances, etc., and on the top of all these 
reductions a 10 per cent, cut was made (and I would add no such demands 
have bo(*n made on any other class of Government servant), Bailway ofh- 
(djils have enjoyed a eomparative immunity from such deductions and it 
was only recently that a 10 per cent, cut was made with minor deductions 
in allowances. Sir, Bailway subordinates aro very grieved at this difference 
of treatment between them and other Government servants as also Bail- 
w’ay officials, and there is the spirit of restless anxiety and resentment 
amounting to open hostility against the Bailway Board. In my opinion 
there was no occasion for any retrenchment because in the ordinary course 
of retirements from Bailways, T understand about 30,T)00 go out everx 
year. So, if the Bailway Board had waited for 2 years, they would have 
got 00,000 employees without resorting to retrenchment. Now, Sir, take 
the number and manner in which these subordinates have been retrenched 
and compare it. with ihe way in which the officials have been treated. The 
Honourable Member himself said in his speech that 169 official posts have 
been retrenched consisting of new construction posts, no doubt all tem- 
porary a])])oint.menta, the deputation reserve of 4 per cent., training resene 
of 41 posts which posts have never been created, that 28 posts were ht'ld 
in abeyance' and only 81 posts had been actually abolished. T should lik^^ 
to know how many officials have been actually retrenched. I do not want 
to know of appointments that have not been created or held in abeyamt? 
What 1 want lo know is, how’ many officials have actually been axed? 

Now, Sir, f shall deal with another point. I desire to associate ni.V' 
self with the Honourable the Commerce Member in the very appreciahxo 
remarks he has made about the loyalty, devotion to duty and the patriotism 
of the B.iburdinnte railway staff.' There is no doubt that the staff ln>^ 
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splendidly borne and eontiniies to bear the great burden of retrenchment, 
but 1 should like to warn him that there is a limit to their sufferings and 
their loyalty. It is not right that they should be made to still further suffer. 
If rumour be true, I understand there is to be an additional cut in Iheir 
salary. I desire to warn (Tovernment not to exploit the loyalty of these 
workmen any more by asking them to bear any additional burden, for they 
will not stand the strain. Why don’t you increase your tariffs and rates 
and save your servants from this burden? What have you done? You have 
reduced your staff on the flailways because traffic has lessened. But do 
you not realise that in reducing j-our staff you have not only ipsn facto 
increased the work of the retained staff and added to their labours but 
on the top of this you have cut their salaries by 30 per cent, after having 
reduced their substantive salaries in some cases to less than one half. This, 
I submit, is too heav> a burden on the subordinate staff' and I think 
the time has come when the Ihiilwny Board must realise that this must 
end and devise means to place this burden somewhere else, for the men 
will not stand it any longer. Let it fall on the general public rather than 
on your public servants. Another point I would like to discuss is the 
co-operation between the Railway Board and the Railway Agents and 
Administrations. Again, I wo\ild like to refer to the Report of Mr. Hassan 
ill many pages of which he has proved conclusively that the Railway 
Agents throw most of the Railway Board’s orders into the waste paper 
basket. They take little or no notice of them. The result is that multiple 
systems of retrenelirn(?nt are in operation because Railway Agents send 
their orders to the Heads of the departments and Heads of the departments 
send them to the Divisional Officers and there they remain and no notice 
is taken of them or as one of the Loco, officials stated before the recent 
Court of Inquiry be passed the orders on to his subordinates to operate. 
This fact very largely accounts for the way in wliich Muslims have been 
retrenclu'.d and recruited on Railways. I congratulate Mr. Hassan very 
heartily on his Report for every page of it is evidence of the great labour 
and skill ho has given to the subject. By his labours he has supplied us 
with averages and percentages which I believe will be of great benefit in 
our discussions. That Report has pre-eminently shown two points. It 
has shown (1) the inadequate recruitment of Muslims on Railways al- 
though there is an ample number of qualified men for recruitment and 
(2) the preponderance of Hindus in every grade of Railwaj’ employment. 
In this connection, T would like particularly to refer to the Railway 
Accounts Department where 83 per cent, employees are Hindus and 9 
per cent, arc Muhammadans. In the Accounts Department of the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Railway 93 per cent, are Hindus and 3 per cent, are 
Muhammadans. In the East Indian Railway Accounts Department 92 
per cent, arc Hindus. Sir, I submit that this state of affairs is not only 
due to the absence of co-operation between the Railway Board and its 
Agents but to the utter disregard amounting to disobedience of orders by 
Railway Agents and Heads of departments who should be at once served 
with charge sheets of insubordination and punished. Another matter that 
I would like to touch upon is the treatment accorded by Agents to the 
various Railway Unions. I openly charge Railway Agents, with one or 
two exceptions in which I include the Agent of the B N. Railway who 
h‘‘«s shown political sagacity and foresight, with having shown little or no 
sympathy with Railway Unions and so disobeying the orders of the Rail- 
way Board. I know that the Railway Board has advised them to shovr 
greater help and sympathy. I would ask the Railway Board to tnke note 
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of this and to instruct thoir Agents to carry out their orders and so stop 
a growing feeling of mistrust between employer ^uid employee. 

Now, Sir, I desire to deal with other points regarding retrenehineiiL. 
There is (UJtj sehovd of thought that says we should not retrench at all, 
instead we should re-einploy all those retrenched and maintain them by 
iiuaeasing our rates and tariffs especial!} the JT) per cent, surcharge that is 
placed on coal. With tliat scliool of thought I have great sympathy and 
1 regret the Hail way Hoard did not st^e the advisability of raising a loan 
so as to kec]) open llu‘ Hailways and so (‘nconi’aging industry and tapping 
iU‘W areas instead of wanting t(j close tljcs(i down. Sir, I join with Sir 
Hugh C()<d\e in what la- said regarding the constitution of the Hailway 
Jioard. India is at the ])arting of the ways in regard to its railway admin- 
istratHui. Uitluu'to Indian railways which have a mileages of nearly 50,000 
niile.s and which is nnparalhded in the liistory of the world have been coti- 
trolled In the Hailwax Hoard whose members are reeniiled from tliC various 
Agencies and Hoads of (l('[>artmcnts of various Hailways. Sii*, T do not 
deny that these* rnemht'rs liave deuu* (*\cellent service as far as tlu^ir train- 
ing, (‘xp(*rience and al)ility iiave* allow(*d fliem, bnt faced as Indian Hail- 
ways are today with a world-wide trade depression and faced as Indian 
revenue's are with intricate business and (*ommevcial problems demanding 
the*, atteuition of expe*vt l)usine*ss men. T submit with all respect to the 
Hail way Hoard that its mc‘ml)(*rs, being iue‘X|)erienced in such affairs, arti 
not th(5 right persrais to (‘ontrol suedi a huge Hailway administration and 
tliat tlie time* lias come* when file HaiKvav Hoard must be ree)rganised and 
administe'Ved on sound up-to-date* commevcial lines. I admit in the prese‘nt 
Hoard we have^ got soTiie* e*xc.eptionally able* men, men with great talents 
and worth. I regret we* are* about to lose* euir Honourable iMember in charge 
of (^)mmere'e* and Hailways, one wlio has she^wn great talents in the 
administration (»f Hailways. T join with my friend Sir Hugh Cocke and 
the\ Deputy Hre-side'iit in thanking liim for what he has done, particularly 
tor what he has done for the communitv I have (he lionour to re*prese^uifc 
in this House and in bidding him adi(*u, le^t nie^ say of him: 

■‘hel us tienv praise fanienis nK*n, 

JJayai ds whom we follow ; 

'L'hoy wjtli toil of llicir To-day’ 

Euughi for us ‘Tomorrow’.” 

1 join with them in wishing him geaxl health and Godspeed when he 
retires. Sir, I elo con^ieier that with one; or two e;xct;])tions, the present. 
Hailwav Hoard is not e'onstituH'd nnel managed propiTly. Let us let’ 
a UK)me*nt ie*Hect aiiU see !':om where we; re'cruit its meiinbers. Ageuits or 
Heaels e)!' Hailwav th parlmenls are* at present reeruited as Members ol 
tlic Hailway He>a]<i. This I submit is not the proper field of recruitment- 
In its place 1 would suggest that the Hailway Hoard should consist of 
two separate eaiminittees. Tlu*re xheuild he a cemimitlec of technical 
exp<*rls recruite'd livun the various Inelian Hailways and from men who 
liave.; e'xpe*rience of railway matters. The st;cond body should be a ("oni- 
miltec of bu.siues-;men re^euuited frenii the best business brains in thi^ 
I'ountvv and the ch Jnnan of this committee should be a businessman of 
world- wide reputatirai :.nd experience. These two committees should b^^ 
responsibh? for H•'»il^^’ay administration to the Honourable Member \Yho 
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sljoiild ha responsible 1o the iLegisJature. This Honourable Member should 
not hold the ‘|)ort£oli() of Coininorec and liail\vn\s as he does today but of 
lioads and Ihdlvvays only. In this eriticisiu it is not iny desire to be- 
little or deprecate the work the pres(*nt Ihiilway Hoard have done for 
they have faced a very dilVieiilt situation very bravely, but Indian Railways 
today demand the control of the best business brains available; not techni- 
cal experts such as Railway Aj'o'nts are with no business foresij;![ht. The 
HoiKnirable Member in his acceptance of an Expert Sub-Committee to 
eiKiuire into Jndian Railway administration as iveoinmended by the 
Railway Retrenelirnont Sub Committee practical! \ admits the need of a 
reconstitution of the Railway P»oard. 

There is one otiita- point which J want to discuss. 1 refer aj’aiii to 
ITM ^ Jteport. Mr. ilassan has refened to certain 

matters in that Iteport which an? very important to the various 
coumninities in India. Lie has advocatc'd certain communal employment 
percc'iitaf^es hut, lhou‘j;h I agree with a lot of what lie has said, yet 
there ai*e certain fundauu ntal ])oints on wliich I am in distinct disagrt*e- 
ment. He Inis fallen into a grave, error w’hen lu? compares the population 
of a c.ommunity with tin* total |X'.pnIation of India and on this hiisis works 
0111 its percentage of Railway employimait. T<> illustrate niy point — tht‘ro 
arc* 800, ()()() emplou'c's of all kinds in Indian Railways. They are divisible 
into menial, snboi’dinate and othcinl. Eor menials no English c'dueation is 
cleinaiided. Kor subordinates, yon do dc‘sir(? English education. 1 there- 
fore submit that while the total iiopulaticm of India may he acwpted for 
menial eniplcyvincait pereentages, it is only thf* total khiglish c'diicated 
population tliat can ho so ntiliscKl as oner’s basis for subordinate Railway 
crriplcDMuent . Taking this as the more ('oiTC'ct basis one wall find that many 
of tli(‘ recoinniendations of Mr. Hassan fall to the ground; indeed it will 
prove tliat rnanv of the perc?enfagt»s he has advocated should he? altered 

jind as far as tlic? Anglo-Indian community is (concerned it has been givem 

its correc^t ])ercentage in subordinate ompknnunit, T resyiect fully offc'.r 
this to the ironcnirahle Member for his serious c?onsideration. 

Mr. Prssident: The Honourable Mcnnlx'v's time is up. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division : ^Inhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, 1 syiiipathiscj w’ith tlu? Honourable the Railwav Member for having 

Inal to present, just on the eve of his retirement, a very gloomy 

Riidgei which is a dedicit JRidget. on ac‘coiin\ of circumstances over 
whicli he or aiiyhcxly else had no control. Trade depression is universal 
and lias spread all over tlic world. It is not peculiar to ns. It wais im- 
possible under those circumstances to have pve.sentod any otlier Hndgct 
than one* of the kind which has l)(*en ])res('nted by the Honourable the Rail- 
way Memlier. I must crongratulate him for tlic*. elicicwfuluess witli whic?h he 
has met this bad situation, and 1 assure him that when this Assembly 
nieets next time at Simla and wo do not find him in his place, every one 
in tliis House will ho feeling very soiTy to miss liim. 

There, are cxily one or tw-o points \vhich require any comment in this 
Rudget. I must in the beginning reply to one criticism levelled by my 
Hnnourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad at the way in which the meetings 

the Standing Finance Committee have been held. I have been a Mem- 
ber of this Committee for many years and I had no grievance. I can 
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assure })im aiid this House that I had no grievance of any kind for holding 
the meeting at the time or the way in which the meetings had been held, 
if they were held on one or two occasions at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, that 
was siini)ly on account of the fact that it could not be held at any other 
time. The day to which my Honourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad re- 
ferred as to why the meeting was held at 5 o’clock, on that day the reason 
was that the meeting was held with the full consent and the full concur- 
rence; of the Mijmbers wdio hud been present on a previous occasion, and 
that time was suggested by the Members of the Finance Committee. It 
may have happened that, on account of circumstances which were not 
i’oreseini at the time when the time was fixed, as members were prevented 
from attending as that happened to be a day in the month of Eamzan. It 
IS not right for my rioncnirable friend to say that the meetings were held 
in wliich only one Member, Mr. Sykes, had been present. In my whole 
rime as a Member of this (’ominittce 1 have missed only one single meeting 
and that was tlie only one held at 5 o’clock on that day. It was the 
Eamzan month and we liad finished practically the whole business before 
us on tlui previous day and there w'ere only one or two items remaining in 
which Sir Alan Parsons required the co-operation of all those Members 
also who were not present on that previous occasion. It was on account 
of tliose Honourable Members and for their convenience that it was post- 
poned on that occasion. As a matter of fact, when the Budget came before 
the Finaue.e Committee, we knew there was practically no work before the 
Finance Committee. The Committee has to give its sanction for new 
expenditure, while on the contrary we were required to meet in ihe Finance 
Committee to give our sanction to the curtailment in the previous expendi- 
ture which had been going on. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangii (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : And 
do no work. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If my Honourable friend had liked 
to be present and do some work, I should have been very glad. It was 
a meeting simply to get the sanction for an expenditure which had pre- 
viously been sanctioned and for which there was no money available then 
and those items had to be taken out from the Budget. When Honourable 
Members did not take any care to know what kind of business was trans- 
aeded, it is not right and proper to criticise the functions or the working 
rf any Committee, but they should take care beforehand to know what 
was the nature of the work and the reason why Members were not present 
on that occasion. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions; Non-Muham- 
madan Biiral) : Ton minutes arc nearly over and yet the Honourable Mem- 
ber has not come to general discussion on the Bailway Budget. 

Mr, Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Whip and my Members will act 
just in the same way when the .Members on that side will be speaking. 
Now’, T want to refer to one or tw’o things which my Honourable friend 
Sir Henry Oidney touched upon, namely, that there should be no further 
reduction in salari<‘s. T say the^’e arc only two ways in which to meet the 
present sitii<‘.tion. One is the income should be increased and the other 
is the expenditure should be decreased. First of all the income can he 
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increased only by increasing the rates and fares. But this suggestion can 
be summarily rejected. No proposition of this kind will be acceptable to 
this House in any way. Then the only two ways of reducing the expendi- 
ture will be either by reduction of salaries or by reduction of the posts. 

] think I will be voicing the feelings of the whole House if 1 say that 
Honourable Members would not like the reduction in posts. Then there 
is only one course left, that is reduction of salaries. That is the only 
possible way left for meeting the future deficit in the Budget. But what 
should be the reduction in salaries? I will leave it to the liclrcnchment 
(.'ommittec to suggest that in co-ordination with the Railway Board. I 
must point out one thing, and it was referred to by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Hoon last year, but 1 am sorry to sec that he is not present to-day. 
He saM, “If the expenditure g(3es on in the way in which it hsis ])oen 
increasing and five crores had been taken out of the Reserve' Fund, then 
there would be nothing left as reserve for future years “ ; that prophecy which 
ho made last year has come true unfortunately. TTe drew attention to the 
salaries paid to railway oflicials in Europe and in America, and pointed 
out that they wenj not paid as higli salaries as arc paid in India. One 
tendency which has been growing lately in all dG])artments, including the 
Railways, is that everybody dornaiuls the same salary which is paid to the 
Civil Service. There may be justification for paying high salaries to the 
C'ivil SciTice, but there cannot be any justification for paying the same 
salaries to other persons in the other departments of the (Tovornmont of 
India. {An Honourahlr Member: “Why?*') The first reason is — and 
am talking of the present situation — that a Civilian nowadays carries his life 
in his hands. No Civilian wlio is working in the districts can say that his 
life is safe. Tlicn the rc'sponsibility which their post carries requires a 
different salary to be paid to them. Then again the qualifications, which 
they have to accpiire before their employment, require a different treatment 
than we would bo justified in giving to people whose duties or qualifications 
Mve not of th(' same kind. Tlie only policy lo he adopted is that in the Rail- 
way administration there sliould be some kind of limit on tlie salaries. 
'Phere should be a maximum and a minimum fixed. I suggest a minimum, 
because nobody can live below a certain standard, and T suggest a maximum 
hocaiise there will b(‘ no justification for allowing a salary beyond a certain 
limit fixed by the Retrenchment Committee. 

Then. Sir, another point to which T would refer is that T whole-heartedly 
support the suggestion which has been made by my Honourable friend. Sir 
Hugh Cocke, and so ably supported by the Oopnty President, that a Road 
Development policy is absolutely necessary, by which the motor traffic can 
he diverted, rather than leave it to comp(*te with the Railways. That is «a 
suggestion which I think will find good support in the House. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, when wc are told that the reserves have been completely 
wiped out and when we are told that the Depreciation Fund has been 
depleted, one would consider that the circumstances disclosed in the Budget 
‘W bad enough. But the Honourable the Deputy President sa>d they 
could be worse. It requires the optimism of the Deputy President and 
the philosophical calm of the Honourable the Railway Member to view 
H’ith equanimity the forebodings of the future when such circumstances are 
disclosed. It cannot be gainsaid that the expenditure incurred on the Rail- 
ways has been very heavy and that we cannot afford it. It is said that every 
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attempt has be(*ri iriado to retrench tjxpend'tiire. A lietreiichment Com- 
uiitteci has hcoii appointed and the Hoiionrablo the Deputy President said 
that they were only able to deal with the expenditure involved in the main, 
tenuiiee of the Iluilway Board and other branches of administration locaUid 
at lieadqiiartci's. Thus it would seem that the expenditure touched by the 
Iletrcnchinont (.’ornmittee was something like 18 or 20 per cent, while 80 
per cunt, of the expenditure involved has not been touched by anybody ; 
and therefore we are not placed in a position to judge what retrenchment 
is possible, unless Government themselves eoine to our aid, and enable 
us to see ways and means hy which expenditure can be reduced. As we 
art! not in a j)osilit)ii to deal with 80 pt‘r cent, of the railway expenditure, 
we have to coniine ourselves now to that expenditure that has been dealt 
with by the ItetrencJiment Conunittec, even though it is only 20 per cent, 
which has been lonched by tliern. Itcirenchment Committee made 

several recomnuMidations, hut those recommendations have not been carried 
out fully. In their lleport we find that among the superior staff they re- 
commended that the number of olticers should be reduced from 25 to 18; 
and tile most notable feature of that recommendation was that the number 
of Members of the Railway Board should be reduced from three to two. 
But wliat did the (lovenirnent do? Did the Committee recommend any- 
tlrng very c'xtraoidinarv there? No, Sir. In recommending the reduction 
from throe to two, the Kotrenchmeul. Committee was only asking Govern- 
, ment to ktMip to the strength which was there in the year 1029. There- 
fore I would like to ask, what is the use of Government asking us to cev 
openit(! with them? What is the use of constituting these Retrenchment 
Cornmiliees if aftt'r making recommendations which arc reasonable and 
against whicdi tliere is no Government opinion, these recommendations are 
not carried out i)> Government? What useful purpose is served by these 
Retrencliiruuit Committees and by discussions in this House? 

An Honourable Member: Retrenclmicnt of subordinates. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : If ndrenclnnent of subordinatc'.s is the only policy 
of Govermneid' whv don’t they honestly say so? We will have nothing 
to do with it if cannot effect rctrenchTnent of the superior staff. 

I will now draw altcntion to another item which was recommended by 
the Rotrcnehinc'nt (knnmittee. It is the old question of audit and accounts. 
It has he(‘n nu.mlioried hy one of the speakers that expenditure is found 
to have incronsefi in this direction during the last five or six years by 40 
pc'r eont. To he exact, tlie t!Xpi!nditure in 1030-31 was 151. lakhs, /.c., 
exactly 1() p(*r cent., while the increase in the general charges during that 
same ]>(‘rio(l, i.c., from 1024-25 to 1030-31, was only 20 per cent. Here 
in tliis item \vr find ('xpendituro increasing by something like 50 per cent. 
And what is more interesting to note hero is tliat when the Financial Com- 
missioner was asked ahoul it, he agreed that the expenditure involvc'd 
under this ln;ad was certainly heavy, hut he could not suggest any ways 
and means for r<.*ducing that expenditure, and the members of the Retrench- 
ment Committee made a special nolc on that aspect, expressing their 
inability to make detailed suggestions. Why? Because the Financial 
Commissioner said he could not help them as the Controller of Army 
Accounts was T\ot able to furnish him with the analysis for the growth of 
the expenditure, and therefore the Financial Commissioner was not .able to 
say anything about retrenching this t^xpenditure. He could not suggest 
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jinytliing for the reduction of that expenditure because the analysis was 
not before Jiim and the Itetrenchinent Committee could not say anything 
because thi\t analysis was not placed before them even when they were 
sitting over these accounts. From the tables furnished by the Com- 
niittee, we find abnormal expenditure w^as incurred by the separation of 
this audit and accj>unts. It may also be interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that when tlie separation of audit from accounts was first broached 
belore tin’s House, this House agreed to the separation as an experimental 
measure orj a certain understanding, and that was that this separation 
would mean a definite saving by this change in the system. In this con- 
luuition, 1 would like to read, Sir, a few lines from the Eetrenchment Com- 
in if tee's Report: 

"We observe”, sfiys (he Rctronohineiii ("onimiftee "that when the Standing I’inance 
Committee for Railways atT(»])ted the proposal, it ivaa estimated that the iiltiiiiate 
net fimincial effect of (he ])ro}Kisals was an annual saving of Rs. 1.97.000 after 
for the co.'it of the independent audit ogtablishmeni amounting to 13^ lakhs per annum , 
;:nd that, in addinon, sui).stantinl ecojiomie.s amounting to .several lakhs of rupees in 
(filler thafi e.staidishaienl charge.s would follow the extension of the system to all 
niihvays. We als( note that Sir Frederic tJaiintletl. the then Auditor (ieneral, in 
recommending (hat the experiment he accepted as a suc(‘e.ss and bo i-.dojiled in a 
(lormanent rneasme and extended to other railways, was partly guided by the ex- 
pectation that the .separation could i»e effected willi some eveuitiial saving mi ttie 
total cost of Accounts and Audit taken together. We have no doubt that both the 
Standing finance Coinmitloe for Railways ami the Legislative .Assembly wen» inflinmi'- 
ed to a cimsiderable extent by the saving promised.” 


An Honourable Member: If wtis :i stunt. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju : Hut, Sir, iustcatl of tlu‘sc stivings, wlmt hns 
ttcfufill v resulted V There has been a considerable increase in the expen- 
diture. .Ml flK)se officials who luive been examined by the Piihlie Accounts 
('oMitnltt(‘(' .and the Ifetn'nehmeiit Fommith'e were pr.aet'c.ally unanimous in 
the of)inion flint the sejiar.ation has not done any good tind that if tlu're is any 
reversion to tiu* old system of the eomhintitioii, tlien^ etin hi* a [lossihility 
or eonslderahlc' saving. Further, Sir, they W(‘r(* of tin* opin’on that in the 
ni.itler of liigher audit, the system of combination will he far more advan- 
tageous than separation. Fven in tin* audit taken as it Is, \vg find thtit 
expenditure luis l)een very considerable under this hesid. The Auditor 
Frenoral himself has admitted before the Retronehment Committee* that it 
\\as heavy, hut In* could uot make any suggestions for n'duetion of the 
expenditure. If there is no general desire on the part of the Oovernnient 
to come to the aid of the Ihdrtmchment Committees and other Members 
who li.avc been co-operatng with them to find ways and inetins to reduce 
expenditure, then what possible good can there he in discussing this 
Rndget? 


1 wish to turn to anotlier point, and it is this. Mention has been 
Tnade about the st.atiitorv creation of the Railway Hoard. Sir, ihr cir- 
eumstanecs under wh'wh this sugs^estion has cropped up in the Reports 
ef the Round Table Conference are disclosed by a perusal of those records. 
Tlioiv t])e Right TTonournblo Srinivasa Sastri asked the Chairman of tlio 
R. T C. how^ when the question of tlio statutory creation of the Railway 
Roard was not actually discussed by them in the. Report, the passage 
relating to the statutory crention of the Railway Board Ibund a pkje^? 
there. Sir, the answer was that a mere examination of the onestion 
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would do nobody any barm. Then, Sir, when we were sitting in the 
Standing Finance Committee a proposal was made for providing the 
expenditure for tin* examination of this question, and I raised an objection 
to the pro[)osal that we w(;re not prepared to acrcept anything of this hind. 
VVe wisli jealously to guard the privileges of this House, and we would 
resist vvith every possible power in our hands to see the Kail way Board is 
not taken away from our hands and from our control. In spite of my 
dissenting note., it was agreed by the Coiririiittee that this question might 
be examined. 1 may repeat, once again, that we are going to oppose 
stoutly any attempt to take away the Ihulway Board from the control of 
the Assembly. 

On(» Trior(‘ point, Sir, and T liave done. Both my friends, Mr. Yamin 
Khan and the I)e])utv President, have made some reference to the motor 
traffic. T would like to suggest that all the eloquence of my friends would 
not make the people think that they could see with equanimity any 
attcm])t to deprive them of that competition which is so desirable and to 
reserve th(‘ railways as a strict monopoly of Government, to which the road 
traffic is souglit to be made subservient. 

The Assembly then ad.iourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly ro-assemblcd after [aincli at Half l^ist Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cnni Mymeusingh : iVluhainmadan llural) : 
Sir, it is not merely a conventional ex])ression of regret, bnt our regret, 
the Honourable Members will agree with me, is genuine that we are soon 
going to part company with our Honourable fi’iend the Member for 
(■ommcrc(* and Kailways. Sir, I must say, and bis worst crilics will 
admit it, that in Sir ficorgo Kainy we had a gentleman amongst us who 
did not know what temper was (Hear’, bear), and whose genial tempera- 
ment and eourtesies made liim popular with every section of this Hfmse, 
liowevi'r they might, have disagreed, they might have difTerod from his 
views or Iroin his jiolicy. ]\fay I assure Sir George Kainy tliat ho will 
he carrying with him our pest wishes and he will bo remembered by many 
of us for many long, long years to come. We wish liim every happiness 
in the sweet and ploasani' recess of his home. 

In Sir Alan Parsons wc are losing from the Kailways an imcomnionly 
highly capable officer, who had devoted himself for a very large miinhor 
of years to the study of the finances of the Indian Kailw.ays. He was, 
if I may say so, the guiding spirit of the Kailways, and in mv opinion, 
his transfer to the Finance Department from that of the Kailway is y^ 
distinct loss to the Kailways. (An Honourahl0! Member: **And a gain 
to the Finarice.”) Government, Sir, never do nor will they ever do what 
they should (Laughter.) And there is nothing to w'onder at this 
transfer even at this transitional period of Indian history when a new 
constitution is in thr; making, Wc are losing an officer who was ever 
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alert in railway matters, be it finance or otherwise, and who had made a 
special study of every branch of the liailway administration. We vvish 
him every prosperity in the new sphere of his activities, and express the 
hope that his counsel on the railway administration will not be withheld 
if it is sought even though his association with the Railways may have 
ceased. 

Sir, coming to the general discussion of the Railway Budget, it is not 
possible for any individual Member to deal with all the items within the 
time allotted to him. I would, therefore, confine my observations to three 
specific matters, namely, first, purchase of coal for State and other rail- 
ways, then mismanagement of State-owned collieries, and thirdly, in- 
adequate employment of Mussalmans in the Railways. I would only 
touch upon these points now, reserving my detailed criticism of them fm- 
the day I move my cuts. I have no doubt that, when T have said all 
that I have to say, the Honourable Members will join with nu* in con- 
demning the Railway Board for not doing their duties, for abdicating in 
favour of Mr. Whitworth, the Chief Mining Engineer, and his Heutenanl 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, and thus allowing serious allegations to be 
made and causing enormous loss to the Railways. 

I would now, Sir, refer to the Railway Board’s present system of 
purchase of coal for State and other railways. According to the present 
system of purchase of coal, the coal firms are in a manner at the mercy 
of the Chief Mining Engineer. Sir, the Chief Mining Engineer practi- 
cally decides from which firms coal should be taken and what quantity 
each of them should supply. This policy is responsible for huge loss to 
the Railways, inasmuch as higher prices are given to the favourite 
tenderers of the Chief Mining Engineer, and though coal of better quality 
is tendered at lower prices by others, such tenders are not accepted. 
(Mr, B. V. Jadhav: ‘'Is it really true?”) Yes. I will prove it to the 
iiilt. The Honourable Members may be aware how the late Mr. C^uirch, 
who was the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railways then, the predecessor 
of Mr. Whitworth, entered into a clandestine arrangement with coal 
contractors which cost him his life. (Mr. B. Das: “He committed 
suicide?”) That is my information. Older Members of this Houst} will 
remember that Mr. Church landed the Railways into a scrape by making 
forward contracts extending over many years at exhorbitant rates, .lust on 
the eve of his retirement. After Mr. Church had retired, the ct)ntia(?tors 
caturalh gave him the go-by and did not fulfil their obligations, and Mr. 
Church, perhaps in utter despair and counting on Mr. Whit worth’s assis- 
tance. addressed a letter to him whicli formed the basis of his T-.osecu- 
tion. And for the information of this House, T would quote the following 
significant lines from that ill-fated document. That letter, Sir, said. 
“You remember that afternoon, . . .” — T will not mention the name of 
the person — “was here about the coal tenders and you (Whitworth) said 
afterwards that if there was anything in it, don’t forget it is fifty-fifty ”. 
(Cries of “Shame” from the Nationalist Benches.) Mr. Whitworth had 
P<^rhaps passed many a sleepless night before he decided to make over 
letter to the Government, and extradition proceedings were taken 
against Mr. Church to bring him hack to India to stand his trial. In thosr 
P**oceedings Mr. Whitworth had to give evidence in liondon, and it is said 
Hint Sir Marshal Hall K. C., who was defending Mr. Church, lin.iled 
Mr. Whitworth with the following observations as he was getting intc) the 

IB 
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witness box. ‘'So, you are the little fifty-fifty — 1 will not use the 

next word tliat is used thereafter that — “So, you are the little fifty- 
fifty. . . . from (Calcutta, are you?’* 

Such is Mr. Whitworth, our present CMiief Mining Engineer. Mr. 
Church cs(*aped ])unishment — that is wliat I am informed — by poisoning 
himself on the night preceding the day vvijcil the judgment w^as to have 
hoen deiivercd. (/In Honourable Member: “Is it all known to the 
(lovernment?”) (Certainly, and I ask the Honourable Members to request 
the Government to prodiuje those records in those criminal proceedings 
which will conclusively prove what I am saying. (Mr. K, Ahmed : “T 
asked Mr. Parsons a long time ago but he did not take notice.”) The 
judgment was not delivered. The result was that nobody is aware of 
what the judgment contained, and I am not sure, if that judgment had 
been delivered and we had the benefit of that verdict — we are in the dark 
at present — whether Mr. Whitwwtli w^ould have come out untarnished. 
It is also interesting to know how this gentleman, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, the assistant of Mr. Whitworth, leaped into his present position. 
He was a clerk on Tis. 30 in the Eastern Bengal Railway and joined the 
office of the C'hief Mining Engineer in 1014 on a pay of Rs. 35. His 
present emoluments aref Rs. 8(^ a month. As T said, Mr. Whitworth and 
Mr. Banerjee decided everything about the coal purchase. I would give 
you one instance, and T shall give you later on dozens and dozens of 
similar instances. The Chief Mining Engineer also purchases coal for 
other railways. When the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 
called for tenders, Mr, Whit\vorth w’as in England — ^the Railway Board 
afforded liim the privilege of visiting his home every year~and Banerjee 
opened them and tabulated them and then sent the tabulated she6?t to 
Mr. Whitworth to Aden. Mind you, the tabulated sheet w’-as sent to 
Aden. Then Banerjee proceeds to Bombay with all his papers and 
immediately on his arrival, betw'Pen themselves they decide who should 
get orders and w’hat quantity should be allotted to each. The recom- 
mendations are presented to the Agent and are automatically accepted. 
T'^nder cover of extending patronage to as many concerns as possible, 
contracts arc given to favourite firms. Mr. Whitw’ortb has his reasons 
of course, for he says. “T am the Nawab of the Coal Kingdom. 1 have 
250 Begums and T cannot certainly satisfy all”. Certainly not. Is it anv 
wonder then that he cares only for his f«avourito Begums. And a most 
glaring instance is the acceptance by the Railway Board of Rs. 9-2-0 per 
ton, for 1.40,000 tons, rejecting offers of Rs. 7-6-0 and Rs. 7-8-0 per ton for 
the same quality, acceptance of which would have given the Railvrays a 
saving of 2^ lakhs. That T \vant yon to investigate. 

Now, the second point is the mismanagement of collieries. I 
crave your indulgence for five minutes more. 

Mr. President: You cannot get more than two minutes. You 
two minutes more. 

Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: T shall then proceed straigKtaway to the third 
point. My third point is about the inadequate employment of Muslims 
in the railways. \^Tiat have you done, T ask the Railway Board Member 
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on staff duties, since you gave your solemn undertaking on the floor of this 
House*/ 1 say “Nil'*. That is so. 1 do not knc.w what his answer 
would be. I will refer ni\ Honourable friend Mr. Hayman to what he 
CM id, and with your permiss'ion, T will read a few lines from page 975 
here : Mr. Hayman said : 

“I ihink. Sir, I cjiii liriiig my remarks to a close iu.si now. Before I do so, I 
wish again to emphasise that 1 am still not satisfied with the representation which the 
Muslims have in the upper subordinate posts on our railways. But. I give my solemn 
undertaking that 1 have this question at heart and 1 will push it forward with all the 
energy that I can command. I will be the driving force in this question, and [ 
shall get the Agents of railways to take my view and to rectify the existing defects, 
but. Sir, I also wish to make it clear that nothing that I or the Agents wifi do will 
ne done in a way to bring injustice to any of the other communities.” 

Since that solemn undertaking, has he done anything? Except for 
appointing Mr. Hassan and another officer .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member s time is up. 

Raja Bahadur G. S^rishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): As observed .by the Honourable the Deputy Presi- 
dent, I feel I have very few observations to make in connection with the 
Railway Budget presented by the Honourable Member for Commerce and 
Railways. So far as the policy of the Railway administration is concerned, 
the Retrenchment Committee has been distinctly told that the Govern- 
ment would decide what action it would take, and all that the Retrench- 
ment Committee could do was to go over certain portion of the railway 
expenditure and to make recommendations, some of which have since 
been accepted and others entirely ignored. This Budget speech is one 
doleful story from the beginning to end. 1 have not been in this 
House for very long, and am not therefore entitled to speak with any 
antliority, but I endorse all that has been said by the pn*vious speakers 
about the Honourable the Railway Member. From the few occasions on 
which I hav(‘ ]\ad the lujiiour of listening to liis sy.>eeehes, 1 fully endorse 
.ill that has been said regarding the way in which he lias done his work. 
Sir. we are not here in a jiosition to determine what we are going to do or 
what wo are not going to do owing to the w'orld conditions. There is one 
point however 1 Avant to mention, and that is the reduction of the freight 
rate of agricultural })roduce. The position of the railways now is rather 
unfortunate. As iny friend Colonel Gidney pointed out, we have had 
‘k'ficits of 16 and 17 erores and Ave are lunv straining at a gnat of deficit 
of a crore and a half or two erores and they do not think of the most 
ini[)ortant tiling, namely, of giving relief to the agriculturist by reducing 
liu* rates for produce. It is ])crfectly true that in the Honourable Member’s 
>'Peech there is a mention of the attempt that has been made to rediico 
the freight on Avheat, and how it did not really produce the desired effect. 
IRit wheat is not the only produce of India. Probably there were cc^rtain 
c onditions that attended the tninsport of Avheat, Avhich resulted in the eon- 
< iusion arrived at by the Honourable Member, but there is lots of other 
f-roduce doAAm South which would have got relief if a reduction had been 
Juade in the freight on those commodities. That, Sir, is an unfortunate 
position, and although it is perfectly true that in these times of depression 
every pie has got to be saved or brought' together, T consider that we should 
take into consideration the relative advantages and disadvantages, and I 
fiiink the agriculturists as a whole ought to havtA been given relief by re- 
ducing the rates on produce and the 3rd class fares. 

E 2 
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Then, 1 submit with all the strength 1 can command that there is abso- 
lutely no reason to make these large cuts in the salaries of subordinate 
officials. I would submit that there is absolutely no justification, whatever 
may be the result of the present conditions, why you should cut the 
salaries of officers drawing salaries below Rs. 160 per mensem. Sir, it is 
all very well to say that they have loyally accepted these cuts, but 1 
respect tf Lilly submit that they have not willingly done so; on the contrary 
they had no other alternative at the stage of service at which they had 
arrived. How at that stage of their service could they throw up their 
jobs, where could they go, how to look after their wives and children 
and other dependants? Could they really say, “We do not like this cut 
therefore we are going to give up the service?”. That, Sir, is the mental- 
ity of the men brought forcibly under the axe, when the decision of the 
(iiit was announced. On the other hand, you can retrench largely. This you 
have not done. Now the Railway Sub-Committee pointed out that by bring- 
ing into existence an expert committee to go into the whole system, you 
could thoroughly overhaul the administration, and save a great deal. Sir, 
if the proceedings wliich led to the appointment of this advisory committee 
were referred to, it would be found that I said exactly the same thing at 
the time, that it is absolutely no good appointing Members of this House 
who, amiable men of general experience as they are, are nevertheless 
absolutely unfitted so far as the technical details of administration are con- 
cerned to make any useful suggestions. That 1 was glad to find is exacth 
the conclusion at which the Railway Sub-Committee arrived at ; and I sub- 
mit with all the force that 1 can command that sufficient endeavours have 
not been made in order to bring together a committee of say two or three 
persons — it is no use having a big bulky committee — ^who have made a 
spi'cial study of tliesi* subjects, in order thoroughly to overhaul the system 
here. Sir, if they had done that, the crore and a half or two crores which 
y ou have taken virtually out of the blood of these subordinate officials need 
not have been taken; on the contrary you would have given them real 
relief. Beyond that, Sir, F do not think that there is anytliing useful 
tliat can be said, because the policy which was dilated upon by the Honour- 
able the Railway Member dealt with what was simply a hypothetical pro- 
position which really does not admit of any specific correct answer. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes (Bombay : European) : Sir, the Honourable the Deputy 
President in his speech, to which we have listened with our usual pleasure, 
said that there was likely to be in the future a deficit of 10 crores of rupees 
annually ; and my intention at the moment is to indicate the manner in 
which a portion of this deficit could he met. Tf you will permit me, Sir. 

I shall read a short extract from the Report of the Sub-Committee of Rail- 
way Retrenchment. Tn paragraph 186 of their Report they say : 

*‘On« of our number strongly dissents from this proposal. Whereas he would 
willing to accept an emergency cut of so much per cent, all round, whose simplicity 
would compensate for its want of logic, he cannot accept the proposal of the Committei* 
which purports to be based on some principle but is in effect based on none. The 
Railway Board has ‘so far been unable to produce the orders regulating the post-wa’^ 
scale of increases; but it is well-known that they were mainly based on the proport loi; 
of each man’s pay that WiirS estimated to be spent on food stuffs; where the proper 
tion wiiS high the increase was high amounting in some cases to as much as lOO per 
cent. This principle, mvtatis mutandis, should apply to the reductions consequent oti 
the present unprecedented f.;ll in the prices of foodstuffs. The proposals of 
majority tend Will further to accentuate the contrast between the well-being of puolir 
servants and that of bulk of the population which is dej^endent on agriculture.” 
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Hr. B. Das: It was nice of you to dissent. 

Mr. E. r. Sykes: 1 will now give you rather stronger stuff. This is 
iroin the All-India Government Employees’ Federation Retrenchment 
bulletin, publislied by the General Secretary, S. C. Joshi, Esq., M.A., 
LL.B., Advocate: 

“This deplorable situation enables a few to. live exceptionally well by impairing the 
L'apa^'ity of the State to undertake larger activities and employing much larger num> 
hers. It gives an artificially elevated position to the official where he comes to consi- 
der himself as an altogether superior person. The conclusion is that salaries of 
juil»lic officials must bear an intelligible relation the income of the lanouring 
classes.” (Hear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, that is from the writing of a very highly respected gentleman, 
iiiid I would like to be interrupted if anyone disagrees with his statement. 

I therefore now assume that the House aeeepts this as perfectly reasonable. 

1 must for a moment now diverge to express my appreciation of the 
courage of Mr. Joslii in publishing such things in a publication like this. 

Now, Sir, what is the income of the labouring classes? Last week T 
met a very esteemed labour leader, and I asked to him, “what are the 
agricultural wages in the Punjab?'’. He said, “about Es. 0 or 7 a month” 

I asked him what they had been in the immediate pa^t; he replied “Prom 
Rb. 13 to 15”. These are very remarkable figures but he told me that I 
could quote his authority for them, if necessary. 

Now, the ])ositioii of the railway people in this matter is stated very 

3pm ^icarly in a meiiiorandum which they submitted to the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour. On page 202, you find their minimum 
wages described. If you take common labour, such as gangmen, trolly- 
men, etc., their minimum — I hope, Sir, you will mark the word minimum — 
is Rs. 13 rising by one rupee to Ra. 17. The trollymen get Rs. 15 rising 
by one rupee to Rs. 19. The gate-keepers get Rs. 14 rising by one rupee 
to Rs. 17. Now I ask, does that bear any kind of relation to the wages of 
the hulk of the population, which is agricultural labour? I am not in a. 
position to verify these minima, but I assume they are still in force. I 
think that every body who has anything to do with agricailtiirc will agree 
that the figures given for agricultural labourers in the Punjab arc correct. 

1 may say myself tluit T enquired during the last harvest season as to what 
a man was earning. 1 found he was earning five annas a day during harvest 
time. We need not go to the Punjab to see these contrasts. I am (credibly 
infonued in this very place the Government of India are paying for common 
labour Rs. 15 and their officers are not allowed to pay less. (Common 
labour liere in the open market is five annas a day or by the month Rs. 7 
fo Rs. 8, perhaps less. Now, Sir, let us turn to IMr. Joshi: 

“It gives an artificially elevated position to the official where he comes to consider 

tic.iself as an altogether superior person The. conclusion is that salaries of 

public officials must bear an intelligible relation to the. income of the labouring 
^'lasses.” 

The House has accepted this position. Now, it is for the House, having 
ice,.pted this position, to enforce it on the Government Benches. 


Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Nun-Official) : Ts it all that? 
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Mr. E. F. Sykes: Mr. Joshi’s opinions were very general. They referred 
to the social condition as a whole, and said that it was very undesir- 
able to have M specially privileged class, whose einolimients compared too 
favourably with those of the ordinary working men. But in this matter the 
(TOV(?niinent have a further duty. The Government are always telling us, 
“We want to run the railways on commercial principles”. I ask you, Sir, 
is it eonmiercial working wlien labour is getting Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a month, 
to pay them a minimum of Hs. IB with annual increments? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: About Rs. 8,000 and 4,000. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes; T am talking of common labour. 1 am not talkiiu» 
of Members of Council and Financial Commissioners. Common labour, 
Mr. Joshi, T am talking about. 

Mr. B. V. Jadihav (Bombay Central Division : Xon-Muba.mmadaa 
Rural): They are also labourers. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; But tliey are not worthy of their hire. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: T have laid before th(* House the plain facts of the 
case. Tf the facts J have placed before them do not move the Ploust^ to 
insist ou ndrenchnu'ut iu this matter by the (lovernment, then I luivo 
spoken in vain. 

Mr. B. Dasi: Sir, on tin? 25th of this month, two speeches were deli- 
vered on the Railway Budget, one on the floor of this House and the 
other 111 another place, where elderly men usaially gather to pay mutual 
compliments to one another. In this House the Honourable the Railway 
Member cooed like a dove. Sir, we will not bear his melodious voice after 
this session, that melodious voice which occasionally but so often silences 
the parliaipt-ntarv ferocity of the Opposition. The Opposition, at times 
are faced with great, diflfieulties, and while we steer our hark hedweeii the 
Scylla and Charvhdis^, — the Horne Member on one side and the Finance 
Member on the otlier, — T tliink a little further we meet the Honourable 
the Ti('ader of the House with his siren songs trying to soothe the Oppo- 
sition, and it has such narcotic effect on the Opposition that our ferocity 
becomes^ mild criticism. T join with my Honourable friends in say'n^ 
that T, too. will miss the Honourable Sir George Rainy on the flocn* of 
this House. TR' comes from my province of Bihar and Orissa, and parti- 
cularly his very friendly relations Muth many public men in Biliar as wel’ 
Of# in Orissa will make him long remembered, and T join those who said 
his place will be long missed in this House and also his genial teinperamcnt 
by winch lu' v(*rv oftem tries to soothe the temper and the ruffled fecling:=^ 
of the Opposition. At the very time that my Honourable friend w.ms 
cooing like a genial dove in this House, what happened in the other 
Holism was this. The Chie'f Commissioner of Railways, while be was 
afraid to sja^ak ns a prophet, tried to speak as the absolute. He talked in 
termn of absolutism. He said that he had done the absolute things in 
retrenchment and those were the absolute essentials and the absolute 
minimum. So, if Honourable Members in this House or the other Hou^e 
try to level criticisim towards the Treasury Benches either in reduction or 
retrenchment, the absolute thing has been said by the absolute Chief 
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Commissioner and that’s the end of it. 1 think, Sir, the time has come 
when certain transactions that are made in the name of the Military 
Department g^hould not be merged into Railway tinarice. One Honourable 
Member also referred to the strategic railways and these should not be 
shown separately and losses thercion s^hould not be debited to general 
finance. Strategic railways should be merged with commercial lines. 1 
think it is high time that Government should take note of the concessions 
which the military get from the Railways and which are to the tune of 
nt^arly one crore of rupees and they should debit the sum to th(^ Military 
Budget. The financial result of the railways is very alarming, and while 
1 appreciate the loyalty of the Honourable the Railway Member to the 
Financial Commissioner and other Members of the Railway Board, 1 think 
his analysis of the situation is entirely wrong. His analysis is that there 
could be no further reduction, and that certain experts s>hoiild be called 
from outside to tell him what is to be done in the present situation. That 
1 do not approve. 1 never agreed with my Honourable friend the Deputy 
President that he and his Committee were not competent to judge and to 
direct the Railway Board as to how to retrench. I think it was within 
tlioir rights and they could have done so. But somehow they got cold 
feet, as we heard from my Honourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad this 
morning, and they suggested that experts should be brought from foreign 
countries especially from England though w^e know that English climatic 
conditions# and English w'orking conditions are so very different from the 
working conditions in India. My Honourable friend the Deputy President 
suggested a gentleman from (Canada, a gentleman from England and 
probably one railway expert from India would constitute that expert 
Committee. Why not get experts from the United States of America 
where the climatic condition and working conditions of railways arc the 
same? And if I know something of railw'ay engineering in India, very 
little has been copied from England. Whatever mismanagement and 
over expenditure there is, that has been copied from England 
or has come through tlic Englishman’s mismanagement, otherwisie the 
working conditions in India are the same as in the United States. Why 
not get experts from France or from Germany? They have not got the 
same high standard of efficiency as the British ‘'so-called” experts try to 
make us follow. We know what English expertsi are and what English- 
men are. In the desert of Sahara in a temperature of 135 degrees the 
English officer, although he may be the only Englishman there, must don 
lii?# dress suit and dine alone. So we do not want any English ideas to be 
transplanted here, and we know how those ideas transplanted through 
these officers have mismanaged our railways and have brought tlio railways 
info that slate of chaos in which we find them now. (Sir Hugh Cocke : 
“Question”.) My friend Sir Hugh Gockc questions me. I know he 
belongs to a great House of Auditors and Accountants and his opinions 
regarding financial resadts I will always respect, but I wish that he should 
look into the financial mismanagement of the railways and suggest ways 
and means as to how the Budget will balance and how the taxpayer will 
tiot be deprived of his money. My friend the Railway Member insinuated 
that the shareholders! of the company will be probably asked in future to 
let go their profit for contribution to the general fund. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I am quite unaware of having made any suggestion that the 
shareholders will ultimately have to forego their profits. 
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Mr. B. Das: I am glad to know it, but another Honourable Member on 
that side, Sir Hcnr>' (lidney, talked of the railways corn mg' under a statu- 
tory body ; anrl iifi he happened to be a member of the Bound Table 
Conference, 1 thought a certain plot was being hatched on that side of the 
House at the back of the Members on this Hide to deprive the general 
finances of the contribution and also to take the control of railways away 
from the Legislature. 


Sir Hugh Cooke: Sir, may 1 ask the Honourable Member if, when he 
states that Englinhinoii have brought the railways of India to a state of 
chaos, he is merely alluding to the financial situation, or to the actual 
administration of the railw’ays? 

Mr. B. Das: I am concerned with the financial results of the railways. 
If the financial results have proved to he bad, I maintain that those who 
managed the railways have failed in their management. 

Sir, the Honourable the Bailway Member said that there is no chance of 
Increment of rates and faren in goods traffic and passenger traffic. Why is 
the traffic* not going up? There is the economic depression, but there is 
another side of the situation. There is the political situation in the country 
to which my Honourable friends on the other side are a party, which has 
helped to deteriorate the railway revenues. My friend who wanted to be 
a prophet last year, has told us that he cannot he a prophet this year and 
say if the railways will have an increased revenue. I do not think the 
railways can have an increaned revenue. There is the world economic 
depression and there are other causes for which his colleague the Finance 
Member is responsible. But what about the political situation? Today 
goods cannot move from one place to another; there is no security in ihe 
(fountry, and we have not added to that insecurity as the Honourable 
Members on the Treasury Benches have done. Today the people have no 
money ; they do not feel it safe to move from one place to another. If my 
Honourable friends on that side want the railways to have their proper 
earnings again, they ought to bring about a peaceful atmoaphere in the 
country. Are they trying to do that? They are not; and next year my 
Honourable friend’s receipts on the railways will go dowm to 80 crores and 
not what he has estimated. It is bound to be so, because the people have 
not the money to buy gooda and the goods do not move about. If my 
Honourable friend "Mr. Mody transfers his Bombay cloth to any place in 
Bengal, nobody has any money to buy it; and if the world economic depres- 
sion is a contributory factor, it is only to the extent of 25 per cent., the 
other 75 per cent, being due to causes for which the Treasury Benches are 
responsible, naivioly, the political situation in the country when everybody 
is suspicious of <*vervbody elne and when peaceful citizens live in constant 
■terror of Ordinances. 


Sir, 1 think in spite of my opposition to this Expert. Committee, 
that Expert Connuittec is bound to come, and if it in coming, I want that 
no railway engineer should be the Chairman of that Committee, but an 
economic* expert should be Chairman. Let him be an Englishman; I know 
the partiality of Government for Englishmen, but I do not want that the 
man should he a railway engineer. And what are engineers? I am an 
engineer myself and I can say that engineers in their fad of efficiency and 
experimenting have committed in the past and will commit G-ovemment to 
heavy expenditure from which Government cannot get out. Between 
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1924-25 and 1932 there was an additional 200 crores of capital expenditure, 
and as my friend Mr. Chetty pointed out, the interest charges on the total 
commitments are 32 crores today. And still in Mr. RusseU’s speech we 
find that he wants to strengthen three bridges on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. Sir, the engineer wants larger locomotives, and as soon as they 
come the permanent ways have to be <;hanged. Tf 90 pound rails are used 
today, then it must he changed to 120 pounds. In this way the engineer 
goes on experimenting, but who foots the bill ? It is the poor taxpayer, 
the people of India. Sir, it is a most disastrous^ thing in our national 
economies and so 1 do not. want a railway engineer to be the Chairman of 
the Expert ("ommittce. I also hope Indians will find representation, 
becrause the economic condition of India is kiiovv'ii to Indians alone and no 
outsider can understand that aspect as the standard of living is so different 
in India. The Committee must have Indian economists and Indian 
administrators on it else the enquiry will do blessed little. 

*Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Bajan Bakhsh Shah (South-West 
Punjab ; Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I beg leave to present before the 
Housrt? facts which, oni examination, would on the one hand help to improve 
the existing defects, thereby bringing to an end the increased volume of 
public inconvenience and grievance, and stop on the other the feelings of 
ill-will and resentment growing against the (jovernment, resulting at the 
same time in financial advantage to them. I therefore particularly invite 
the attention of the Honourable Member in charge to this. 

First of all I desire to express niy appreciation of the great labour and 
ability with which the Honourable Member in charge has prepared the 
Railway Budget; and if one is liable to criticism for one's omissiona, I see 
no reason why one should not be praised for the good work one has done 
and the time and trouble that has been devoted to it. 1 therefore very 
gladly give him the credit for all the labour and care he lias devoted to the 
]»reparatioii of the Railway Budget. 

Then, Sir, I would remind the House, that this House is not the 
representative only of the thousands of people who travel in the first and 
second class, but it is also the representative of millions upon millions 
of those dumb, down-trodden, poor Indians who must of necessity always 
travel in third class even at the ris^k of impairing their health thereby. 

J consider it my duty first of all to ask for the removal of the 
inconveniences experienced by third class passengers, inconveniences which 

still increasing and are due to the neglect or stinginess on the part of 
the authorities* concerned. And, if it is an established fact that the present 
elaborate system of the railw’ays in India derives its strength mainly from 
lh(' fares paid by third class yiasscrigers, it is all the more pitiable that every 
possible -convenience and comfort should be provided for people travelling 
jd3ovc that class, while third class* passengers should be left to be treated 
^il<e cattle. For instance, how very sad it is to see that third class 
^f^fiiafir-h'hanas liavc been built regardless of whether they can give any 
^belter to the inmates in the freezing cold of the winter or the blood-boiling 
heat of the summer, whereas every possible comfort, fitting in with the 
varying requirements of weather, arf 3 made available for first and second 
passengers in most of the railway stations. 

*The Honoural»le M<‘niher flolivered the speech in Urdii. 
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Similarly the woes of third class passengers on running trains at timers 
become unbearable. Fares continue to be increased from day to day, with 
the result that people are more and more inclined to travel by motor 
lorries in order to save themselves both trouble and expense involved ia 
railway journeys. This is leading to losses in the earnings of the railways. 
The authorities, in their anxiety to bring down the expenditure, are cuttin^^ 
down the number of trains. The result is that there is an extraordinar . 
rush of third class pass^engers on the trains and going through the journey 
is with them like going through hell. They can hardly get room to sit in 
day time. To think that they can sleep in their journey at night would 
be preposterous. Most of them may b»‘ seen going through their journey 
standing between station and station. and instances may not be 
wanting in whicli passengers^ have found it difficult even to breathe. Is it 
for this deplorable state of affairs that the Bailway Administration offers 
to sing its own praises? And, if, during the tenure of office of the present 
Honourable Member in charge, who has a reputation all his own .us 
regards his popularity and administrative ability, these defects# have not 
been or could not be removed there can bo no hope of their being removed 
ever afterwards. 

This ni,ost Honourable House, which represents the country, would be 
failing in its# duty by the country if nothing could be done to allay the 
unrest and remove the almost imbearable discomforts experienced by 
passengers# travelling by third class. And if this cannot bo done because 
the income of the Administration is falling, it is imparatively necessary to 
fix the railway fares at their original rates and to provide third clas^ 
passengers with all the necessary and adequate comforts and conveniences 
both at stations and on running trains. Only in this w^ay can the Bailwaj 
Administration successfully compete witli motor traffic. But if the Ad- 
minisd-ratioTi is not in a position to do anything to remove the many woes 
attending the journey of millions upon millions of poor third class passen 
gers, it Avould be better if, instead of running for the sake of a few 
thousand country or foreign capitalis#ts or salaried servants, the train? 
altogether ceased to run, the rails W'ere removed, or at best the service 
reserved for official use only, so that it caused no more distress# to crores 
upon crores of His Majesty’s loving but poor subjects#. 

One other problem connected with the Bailway Administration is that 
of communal representation. Now, 8ir. like several other glaring defects, 
this defect is now idearly noticeable, in that particular grades of sei*vice 
are distributed over particular classes and comniimitics with quite unjust 
partialitv. For instance, superior posts are entrusted to British officers 
middle class appointments to Hindus, and menial staff is recruited from 
among the Muslim community. 

T u'ould like to as#k the Government why, in this civilised age whoa 
capable Indians can be found to work side by side with British officers. j«rt‘ 
they not given the opportunity of serving tlieir country, and why, instead 
arc* foreigners invited from across tlu^ seas- to come to this country. 

Similarly it is noi understood V'hy, especially when educationally 
qualiffed IMuslinis in tbei?' thousands are crying for employment, are their 
rights neglected ic the railvvays all over the country, while Hindus ar‘ 
given more than their due in tliaf respect everywhere? I do not consid- 
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the opinions of those to be right who attack the intentions of the Govern- 
ment and say that the claims of Muslims as against Hindus are neglected 
with a view to making Muslims displeased with Hindus and increasing the 
tension between the two. It is equally unfortunate that Muslim repre- 
sentations and appeals on the subject have met with little or no response 
from the authorities concerned. They have at best been patted on the 
hack with some such remark as “50 per cent, or 60 per cent, of appoint- 
ments would be reserved for Miisliins in future'*, a remark conliiied only 
t^> paper and never translated into action. This is how they make fools 
(,(' the Muslim community and its representatives, and this is why 1 am 
afraid, Muslims are losing faith in the Bail way Administration, and that 
too not unjustly. 

i would at the same time request iu\ Hindu fellow-couiitrMiaai tlial, 
at this critical period of political changes in the country, the greatest 
service that can be done to the Motherland is to try to compose the 
differences between the different communities living in this country. And 
this is impossible to achieve unless and until there is mutual eoutidence 
between the various communities which can only come from one com- 
munity treating the other on a fair and equitable basis. 1 do not ask 
for any favour either from the Government or from the Hindu com mu nit) 
for my community. All I ask for is justice aud justice only. And for 
this reason I strongly appeal that my community may be given their 
just- propoi’tion in the service of live railways all over the (iountry. 

In conclusion, T cjumot help inviting the attention of in\ friend, tdic 
Honburnble Member in charge of Eailways, to Multan, a historic city of 
the past but still an important town of Northern India, a large trading 
centre, and a station possessing the headquarters of a political Division 
:nid a iir.mlier of railway othces. Yet, the Piinjab-Karachi Mail is not 
run via Multan, but is diverted in a different direction from Kbaiicwal 
situated at a distance of only 25 miles from Multan. Much inconvenience 
is naturally felt by tourists, traders. ( Toveniineiit officials and the public 
by this arrangement. Shuttle trains keep running up and down to enable 
passengers to catch the Mail, but then all this means extra expense and 
ifiuch lime wasted. I would therefore particularly invite the attention 
of rny esteemed friend, tin* Honourable Member in charge, to the need 
for running the Punjab -Karachi Mail via Multan as before. 

Mr. 0. Sc Ranga Iyer (Jlohilkiind and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Mubam- 
niadaii Bnnal) : Sir, I am sorry that my Honourable friend tJie Leader 
of tht. l!luro])eaii Group is not here in bis plac(‘ beiiniise .1 wanted to 
answer one or two of bis arguments. I am also sorry tliat my Honourable 
fru nd Mr. Sykes is not in bis place, because I wanted to meet his argu- 
ments. Jiul I hope by the time 1 conclude my speech they may be 
P^'esent, and therefore T shall begin with certain oliservations that were 
made by an Honourable gentleman belonging to the Independent Party 
aliout what I consider to be a thought-compelling suggestion of mv Honour, 
fdde friend the Deputy President.. 1 know that, when a new idea is 
Ihrowii out on the floor of this House, instead of calm thinking, it causes 
Home njiiount of confusion. Mr Chetty, 1 believe, by making the sugges- 
tion 'about regulating the road motor traffic in order to increase the rail- 
revenue, created as much sensation on this side of the House as 
^’’ould be created by a stone thrown into a pond. Sir. the ripples seem 
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tfj have ceased. I have no intention to disturb the placid waters, but it is 
just as well that 1 place before this House what the implications are 
of that suggestion. 

1 taunot lollcw tliL example of m} Honourable friend, Hr. Ziauddin 
Aiiiiiad, and say, I reject the conception of the statutory Railway Board. 
You have a statutory Railway Board at present lu the sense that it is 
provided in accordance with the statute. And we have got to have another 
statutory Railway Board, especially when great schemes are being worked, 
when federation is in contemplation and there will be inter-provincial 
coiJipetjiion ms well as competition between the provinces and the Central 
Government. Sir, roads are a provincial subject, and there may be a 
great tendency on the part of the autonomous provinces to compete with 
the railway. Slich competition exists in England but there the railway 
is Uiidei r.oiitroi of private enterprise. In India it may be necessaiy 
that there should be something in the nature of an Inter-State Transport 
Coimcil, whi(ih .1 do not think has been contemplated within our knowledge 
at any i*ate either by the Itound Tablers or for that matter, by the Govern- 
ment ol‘ India. For this is entirely outside the scope of what you may call 
the statutory Railway Board. It is an entirely new idea, and I dare say 
that, if Mr. Chetty's obsenMitions were carried to their logical conclusion, 
yon would have to have something in the nature of an Inter-State Transport 
Council as you have in the United States of America an Inter-State Com- 
mevcf Oanmissii n. Sir, this is a very important consideration, and 1 
hope that gentlemen seated on this side of the House will give it more 
serious thought, because railways in this country are being nationalised, 
'riie control by the Slate of certain of the railways is notliing»but nationali- 
sation. Sir, I am an extremist of (extremists so far as nationalisation of 
railways is concerned. I look forward to the day when the Compaiiy- 
iriaruiged railways will also come under national control. Now, when 
national control is within sight, it is just as well for us to think how 
to increase the railway revenue because the railway revenue is the biggest 
contributing factor to the general revenue. (Mr. B. Das : “How?”) My 

Honourablt! fi’jond, Mr, B. Has, asks “How?” I do not want to answer 
questions at present as my time is woefully limited, but if you give mo 
control of the lailway revemue or general revenue, — if the choice is before 
me, I would try to control railway revenue, for its possibilities are very 
great, and in India at present you have only 40,000 miles of railways. 
It is a largo country compared to other countries, and railway enterprise 
will have to increase. Railway revenue will* feed the general revenue, 
feed the people of this country, .and in a country like India where the 
taxing resources are very small, where the field, of taxation is not so wide 
as in England, the railway revenue wull be a very important factor, and 
I think being under State control we cannot easily get rid of the ides 
that, if other comp..rtitor9 stand in the way of the railwav, without hurt- 
ing private enterprise it will be necessary for us to increase the railway 
revenue. For instance, — Mr. Chetty spoke of running motors at right 
angles, but I believe it will be better to put it in a more understandable 
and less geometrical manner. The competition in the motor traffic is 
really killing the competitors themselves. There is among them a kind 
of cut-throat competition v/hicH would cease if motor traffic could be 
regulated — T do not for a moment say that there should be no competition 
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on parallel lines with the railways, and that is where 1 perhaps am not 
in agreement with ^Ir. t-hetty, or Mr. Ohetty is not himself in agreement 
with the idea that he is misunderstood to have put before the House. 
He did not say that there should be no such competition at all, but he 
su'd thal competition has got to be legulated. 'I'liis is a matter 0!i which 
there should be no serious controversy. Then there are places where 
railways cannot go, where railway enterprise cannot pay, .and so far as 
these particular places are concerned, they can be connected by motor 
service. Thus motor traffic will have to be helped in order to be*^ feeders 
to important railway junctions by bringing passengers from the interior. 
Here are matters of importance for the consideration of something in the 
nature of an Inter-State Council. 

Now, coming to the argument of my Honourable friend the Leader of 
the European Group, whom 1 am glad to find now in his seat — it is very 
difficult for any of us on a tiring day like this to sit always in his seat, 
and I did not make any reflection at all on the Honourable the Leader 
of the European Group when 1 njadei that observation. In the course of 
his very interesting and usually informing speech on a subject of this kind 
he said : 

• I was on the Railway Finance Committee at that time when all these schemes 
were put l>efore us. We had a scheme for 50 miles* of railw'ay line, and as far as 
it was possible to work out an estimate, estimates were worked out and they were 
gone into in some detail in certain cases in that committee. The Committee, as far 
as it could he satisfied, was satisfied that the particular return anticipated. . . .wax 
a justifiable estimate.” 

Ho wont on to say that it was very easy to be “wise after the event". 
Ill iLougl-il that this House and the Kiiumee Committee should share 

responBibility regarding the schemes they had accepted. If it is easy 
to be wise after the event I do not desire to enquire whether it is not 
easier to be foolish before the event ! It was rather imprudent I should think 
for those who placed certain estimates before the Railway Finance Com- 
mittee to have recklessly calculated. I admit the difficulties. I admit 
iu> one Could deny the difficulties of calculation by way of anticipation. 
Hilt, Sir, in some eases, as I shall presently show, the estimated return 
was hopelessly wrong so much so that it would seem that the estimates 
are made by laymen, not experts. Take, for instance, the return on the 
Kurramgam Longai Valley Railway. What was the original estimate bo 
far as that jiarticular railway was concerned? Sir, they had made an 
estimate of 5-5 per cent, profit. That was expected, and this expectation 
Was placed before the Finance Committee. How did it turn out? It 
turned out into a loss of 15*46 per cent. I take these figures from the 
official report — their own literature. Surely, this is a gross miscalculation. 
Tt is no use for the I^eader of the European Group, a very responsible 
goiitlemAn himself, to justify such gross miscalculation. Take, again, the 
case of the estimate on the Kaiigra Valley scheme. The estimated cost 
of this scheme was Rs. 134 lakhs and how did it turn out? I believe, 
it was more: than double the original estimate — Rs. 295 lakhs. Sir, the 
’viiirn (Estimated was 2*8 per cent, in this case, but instead of profit it 
yielded a loss of nearly one per cent. There is no use telling us, “You 

responsible”. Yes, wc were responsible; oiir Members on the Finance 
f^ommittee were responsible; this House was responsible. For what? For 
ifu tioning a particular thing on the estimates that were placed before 
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UB. {Mr, B. Das: ‘‘The original estimate.”) We were prepared tc 
approve the original estinnate after hearing what the gentlemen responsibh 
for the fstiinate had jnit before us. What happened subsequently ? There 
was a tremendous nuscalculation. It is no use telling us that we were 
wise after the i*vent. 1 do not want to follow the example of the Honour 
able the Leader of the European Oroup and say it is more easy to be foolist 
before the event. 

yir, it is always a pleasure to hear my friend Mr. Sykes. He seldom 
talks in this House. He unnecessarily went out of liis way to talk about 
tbe labour wages C)f agricultural people. 1 admit that the agricultural 
labourers get a certain amount of wage, but a comparison is extremely 
improper, for the simple reason that the agricultural labourers are not 
entrusted with the responsibility with which the railway labourers ar^ 
entrusted. For instance, when a pointsman goes to sleep, disaster follows. 
I would ask the Honourable Member not to indulge in such unhelpful 
analogies. 1 can place before him a contrast of the salaries here and in 
other countries ns between the highest and lowest. He will hud that the 
salary in Holland is one to seven, in Japan it is .1 to 22 betw'^een the top 
and the bottom. In India it is 1 to 400. These are the facts which I 
quoted several years ago in this House, and 1 had a mild controversy with 
Sir Clcuumt Hindley over that I wish that absurd calculations W'ore not 
placed before tbia House. 

Lastly I wish to conclude with a few rtunavks about the Honourable 
the Leader of the House who is also the Railway Member. It is a matter 
of real regret to us that Sir George Rainy is going to leave us. He has 
been in his period of office animated by pro-Indian sympathies. The very 
fact that Sir Alan Parsons is going to be succeeded by an Indian shows 
how much pro-indian sympathy Sir George Rainy has. He has also been 
responsible for introducing another Indian on the Railway Roard, rny 
friend Mr. Hayman. It is a matter of great regret to ub that when things 
71 re to shape lieautifiilly in this country and wc expect big things to follow 
that a man so full of sympathy for Indian aspirations should be going 
away from our midst. As for the optimism with which he spoke about 
the future, it was almost the optimism of a bom ojitimist, I can. only sjiy 
that I was reminded of Emerson’s message to the bee, because wc arc 
living in gloomy days : 

“SpeiTip only what is fair. 

Shipping only what is sweet. 

Thou dost mock at fate and care.*' 

This year is pregnant with events. The war between Japan and Chiiui 
ili going to affect Indian trade. India is trading with countries which 
still on the. grad standard and therefore we are under a disability. The 
economic conditions are not good. Such being the case, I do not believe 
that Government’s calculations for the year will be any better than the 
calculations in the past. Such being the case, T can only say ''dth 
Browning that Sir George Rainy w^as animated wdth the thought that: 

‘ ‘God ’ s in Heaven , 

All’s n'cfh" with the world.” 
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Mr. N. M. Jofihi: The Honourable the l^aihvay Member has painted a 
very gloomy, indeed a very black picture of the financial position of the 
Indian liailvv.ays. If we consider the policy which the Honourable Mem- 
ber has been following in the management of railways, it is not a matter 
for surprise at all that the picture he had to paint was a very black one. 
You will agree with me that if an industrial undertaking is to be prospe- 
rous, it can only do so if those who are engaged in that industry and upon 
whom that industry depends are contented. If the railway men in India 
are contented, you can expect the railways to be prosperous, and if they 
are not, we have no right to expect that the Indian railways will be pros- 
j>erous. The policy which the Honourable Member has followed in the 
Tuanagernent of railways is a wrong one. It is to give more to those 
who have. They are willing to give all sorts of concessions and good condi- 
tions for those people who already have it. Take for instance the class 
of officers engaged on railways. They come from middle class families 
who are already provided for generally by their birth, but when you (;on- 
sider the conditions upon which they are etagaged you find that they are the 
best conditions of all the railway employees. Take again the salaries. 
My friend Mr. Eanga Iyer said that the. relation between the W'ages of the 
lowest paid railway employee and the highest paid was 1 to 4()0. I agree 
with the principle enunciated by my friend Mr. Sykes, that there should be 
some relation between the wages of the labourers and the wages paid to 
(he highest class of railway employees. (Interruption by Mr. Sykes.) My 
friend did not realise that the quotation which he was making was from a 
printed paper and there was a printer's devil in it. In place of the word 
■‘official”, the word used should have been “officer”. Then if you consi- 
der the position of the officers on railways and the position of the workers, 
you will find that the policy of the Government of India is absolutely wrong 
and if they continue in that policy, the railways are bound to suffer from 
Hnancial difficulties. Take the question of leave. The offi(?ers are in the 
least need of liberal leave rules which the Government of India have pro- 
vided for th(Mii. They get privilege leave, furlough and sick leave and so 
on. It is the poorest man who does not get any sick leave at all. Take 
again the question of quarters. We find the lowest paid employee is not 
provided with quarters. Take again the question of railway passes. They 
are given generously to the officers and the grants of passes are the meanest 
in the case of the lowest paid servants. If the Railway Board follows this 
policy, is It any wonder that the railways have to face financial troubles? 
As regards the management of railways, there has been grave discontent 
unjong railwaymen. The di.scontent has been of long standing. About 
eight years ago. this House passed a Resolution asking Government to 
!nake an inquiry into the innumerable grievances from which railway em- 
ployees suffer. Tilt* Government of India refused to make an inquiry, not 
only in accordance with that Resolution but in accordance with tlie votes 
of this Assembly during the Budget discussions on several occasions. Then 
the Government of India appointed a Royal Commission on Labour which 
inquired into the conditions of railway employees. They made several re- 
commendations, which, if given effect to promptly, might to some extent 
have removed the grievances from which the railway employees suffer. 
Sir, the Report of the Royal Commission has been published, and it is 
more than eight months that their recommendations have ' been before 
the Railway Board. T would like to know what the Government of India 
have done to give effect to these recommendations. I feel, Sir, that this 
Assembly will not fail to lodge a protest against the delay which the ilov- 
tmment of India are making in giving effect to these recommendations. 
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I do not wish to go into the details of those recommendations. 1 shall 
mention only a few of them. The first and the most important recom- 
mendation is to give some kind of security of service to the railway em- 
ployees. I’licn they have made certain recommendations as regards 
8ervi(te agreements. Then they have also made a (jertain recommenda- 
tion that people who are called daily-rated people should not be treated 
as such after a certain period of service. Then there is a recommendation 
about the medical service — concerning racial discrimination. Sir. the Gov- 
ernment of India always tell this Assembly that there is no racial discri- 
mination on the railways. Sir, they are not telling the truth. They 
themselves admitted in the book which they published last year that they 
had discrimination as regards appointments and even as regards promotion 
in the case of certain classes of people. ^Fherefore it is wrong for them to 
tell this House that tliere is no racial discrimination. The Eoyal Com- 
mission on Labour has made a definite recommendation on that subjec t 
that racial discrimination should cease within a specified number of years, 
and they ask the Government of India to formulate a policy and get rid 
of racial discrimination within a (;ertaiii number of years. Then, Sir. the 
Koyal Commission has made reconuncndatioris on several otlier subjects. 
There are some recommendations made by at least three members as 
regards the hours of work. Then they have also made some recommenda- 
tions about the provident fund, gratuities and the debit system. Leaving 
aside these recommendations, they have made very important recom- 
mendations as regards the permanent machinery which the Railway Board 
should set up in order that the disputes between railway employees and 
the Railway Board and the Government of India should be amicably dis 
cussed and settled. Now, I want to know what tiie Government of India 
have done as regards the bringing into existence of that machinery. Sir, 
since last year the Government of India have been following the policy of 
reducing the number of tlie people employed on the Indian railways. 
They say that the policy is necessary on account of the depressed condi- 
tion of the Indian railways. I do not wish to go into that question at 
all. What I feel, however, is this. In India there is no provision for main- 
taining people when they are unemployed. We fiave no iinemploymeiit 
insurance Act and no legislation by which men (lan claim some work from 
Govcminont when they do not ordinarily find work. Under these condi- 
tions, when a Government for any reason undertakes to reduce the num- 
ber of people wlio are already in service, they must do so with great 
caution and consideration. Sir, the Railway Employees Federation, whic li 
ropresenl.s the railway employees in this country, do not take this liai* 
that no man should be discharged in spite of the difTicnlt times throug'n 
which the Goverament of India arc passing, but they are justified in 
taking the stand that, if at all it is necessary for Government to discharge 
their employees, they should do so after consultation with tlieir organi7a- 
tions. This policy presumably has been accepted by Government, that 
when they discharge a large number of employees, they should give a 
chance first to the organisations of the railway employees to state wha* 
their view is. Last year the Government of India launched the policy ot 
retrenchment. But the Railway agents did not consult the organization^ 
of the railwaymen before they underloolc the policy of refrenchmont 
Then, Sir, there were certain discussions between the Railway Board and 
the Railwaymen s Federation; and ultimately the .Government of Indi ^ 
appointed a committee of inquiry to go into the question of retrenchment, 
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and the question is ijeing considered by that Committee. The Keport of 
the Committee is not yet out, but before that, the Government are already 
launching some more proposals for retrenchment. Now, may I ask you 
whether it is fair that any Govorninent .should appoint a Committee ot 
Inquiry to go into the question of the methods by which retrenchment 
should be secured and then, before the repoH. is made, launch further 
proposals for retrenchment .... 

The Honourable Sir O^orge Rainy: May 1 point out to my Honourable 
Jriend that to state tlmt th(‘ Court of Inquiry was appointed to consider 
the 'methods by whicJi retrenchment should be secured is a very strange 
way of describing the functions of that body. It has nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi; He should have de.scribed the functions of the (>jm- 
jnittee. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: U\ Honourable' iriend sliould study 
the terms of reference. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, tlu* Honourable Ali'inber says that llus 
(picstioii is excluded, but T do not think so. 'I'he (!!<)inmittrH‘’s funeiion 
is to find out by what methods rclrcnelnnent could bo secured. (Cricft 
oi “No,' no,” from the Oj)irial Benches.) Now, it is open to the Oom- 
iiiittee to suggest methods, as I think, wliereby economy can be secured 
nr reduction elTected. Yov instance, instead of reducing men the 

('ommitteo might suggest that you enn employ a certain number of peopli' 
for a shorter period every day. Then the (Vunmittoe might also suggest 
that if the number of hours of work for r(‘rtain employees is increased, if 
their burden of work is increased, the Committee is bound to make a re- 
eoinmcndatiori that that should TK)t bo done. Then, while tliis Committee 
was considering this (pjcstion, the Government of India launches proposals 
for further retrenchment. »So, T feel, Sir, that thi.s is not the right method 
<*f treating your own Committee of Inquiry. 

1 shall now say one word more about the attitude uf (lovcnunenl in 
conducting these committees of inquiry. The Government of India have om- 
pievod a barrister: and T do not know what they paid that bari'ister, but I 
fin sure they paid him more than a thousand rupees a day. Now, this 
fiction of Government in employing a barrister in conducting the. work of a 
(’ommittee of Inquiry of this kind is Fo treat that (^ommitteo like an ordi 
iifiry court of law. This in my judgirient is against the ])olic\' wliicfi lu'ought 
into existence the Trade Disputes Act and the Committee of Inquiry. If 
the Government of India employ the Advocate General f)f Th*ngal to piacn 
dioir ease before that Committee of Inquiry, how can poor railway eji:*- 
ployces find a barrister and pay him Hs. l,f)00 a day? Sir, it is wrong 
for the Government to conduct case.s bofra-e a Committee of Inquiry ot 
Ihis kind by employing highly-paid barristers. Then, Sir, 1 wish to aa> 
one word more. The Government of India should follow the right policy 
of caring for their employees. They should follow the policy of treating 
dieir employees with humanity. It is wrong to treat an emoloveo or anv 
hind of employees as if they v/ere mere ordinary goods who should be paid 
•according to the market rates. This is against tlu' principles for which 
the League of Nations stand and to which the Government of India have 
?jveD adherence. 


t 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member’s time is'up, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I do not wish to sfiy anything more, but J 
hope .... 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member kindly resume bis seat:' 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras : Muham- 
iiiadan): As there is a (lut motion in my name which will bo 
taken 14 ) in tlie course ot this week, I do not propose taking 
much of the time of the House. As an old Member of this House, 1 fed 
bound to thunk tlio Honourable Sir George Itainy for his geniality, win 
ning manners and for hit; courtesy, and on behalf of our eonimuiiity and 
also on behalf of the party to which 1 have the honour to belong, i con\cy 
our sense of gratitude to liini and also express the wisli that he should bu 
snared long to enjoy his well-merited pension. (Applause.) Again, it is my 
bounden duty to repudiate the remark levelled against the Railway Stand 
ing Finance (.’onniiittce hy my Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader ol 
my party, I mean Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmad. He said that the Standing 
Finance Committees meetings are not attended properly and things aio 
being done tliore in a hurly-burly way. J am sorry my Hon- 
ourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is not here now. 1 may assure 
him iliat it was ))oorly attended only at a time when meetings were lirld 
during the mouth of Jhunzau when the jMuslim xMembers were observing 
fast and could not tlierefore make it eonvenieut to attend the meeting 
When we asked the*, C'hairuian of the Committee, lie said he had no othci 
time to arrange, to liave a meeting and so those meetings might have bc( n 
poorly attended. If my Honourahlo friend would take the trouble of look 
ing into the attendance of our meetings, he will find that Members wen* 
evincing as nineh interest as tlio memhtu’s of any other Committee. j'Ik* 
Chainnan of that Committee, who will of course excuse me for saying 
so, though he appears to b(3 a military gentleman, he is as civil as juin 
civilian. Fortunately for ns his wonld-be sue(!essor also is very affahlf. 
and we were getting papers in advance so that W(i were in a position to g- 
into each and everything and the (^liairinan would always make it a point 
to ask each and every Arenihei* as to what his view was on a particular 
point. We wtUT nnl. blindly following the Chairman, whoever he miglil 
be. So, Sir, it was an iiLsiiIt not only to the Chairman hut also to :hc 
meiuber?! f.u' tlu'. Finance (kmiiniftee to say that the committee meetings 
were not well attended. 

In this connection I have to make a few remarks about the speciai 
officer ]\Ir. Hassaii who was deputed by the Government of India to look 
into the grievances of the minorities and particularly those of the Muslim 
community. He has taken much trouble in drawing up the Report wbifb 
is very elaborate and vivid. If one lakes the trouble of going through Ibc 
EepoH, one will come to know what kind of injustice is being done in tlio 
case of minorities, particularly that of the Muslima. Mr. Hassan had no 
times to look into the figures of the Company-managed railways. I como 
from a place in Madras which is the headquarters of the South Tndiaa 
Railway, I mean Trichinopoly. So far ns the South Indian Railwav i' 
concerned, we have not got proper figures. Rut, I may assure the House 
that the minorities there are being ignored. The case of Madras 
Southern Mahratta Railway is even worse. Tomorrow or the day after. 
I will be in a position to place facts and figures before the House to prove 
my allegations.. Now, I do not want to take up the time of the Housf 
any more, With these remarks, T resume my seat. 
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Bliai Faima Nand (Ambala Division : Non-Muhamniadan) : I rise to 
filter my protest against the policy of racial and communal discrimination 
ns followed in the railway services. I have been approached by a number 
of railway employees In Lahore and Delhi. They were all Hindus and 
their chief complaint was that in the matter of reduction, Hindu clerks 
who had been in service for over 8 years and 0 yeais, were turned out 
while new Moslem recruits, who had been in service of the railway for 
one year and less, had been retained. To ventilate their grievance they 
sent representations to the Ttaihvay Board, but no satisfactory reply was 
given to them, nor any serious attention was paid to this matter. This 
question of communal representation in railway services, on the very face 
of it, is most unreasonable. Wc can claim the right of communal re- 
presentation if it is a question of the Legislature. The minorities can 
flaim their rights, even if it comes to the question of civil adrni nisi ration 
l)iifc the railways are a sort of trading companies working purely on business 
lines. In matters of business, 1 do not think any comirmnity with any 
show of reason has a right to claim that they should be rc'prcsented in 
services according to population. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hassan (East Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : Then 
why Indianisc them? 

Bhai Parma Band: Indianise, if there be some political matter or if it 
be the question of the Legislature, and if the power is put in the hands 
of one particular community the question can bo raised. But when there 
is the question of biisiness, there can be no talk of tyranny by one 
coinmimity over another. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hassan: I said, why Indianise them? 

Bhai Parma Nand! The question is raised of Indiaiiisatiou. Indiauisa- 
lion is a political matter. Wc want self-government for the country. 
.'Vt the same lime we wish ihat Indians should he in a position to control 
idl the business and all the trade that is being carried on at ])resent by 
others in this country. In order to acquire that fitness, we claim that we 
should have this privilege along with Swaraj or self-govciTuiient. In order 
to be comf)Ietely self-governing we say it is essenlial tliat these railways 
ns they have been managed by tin* State, should he transfernnl to the 
nuinagemcnt of Indians. There is a diffc'rencc between Indianisatioii and 
Muhammadanisation. There is a great difference hetwi'en these two ihings. 
1 admit certain privileges should be given to the minorilios in c'ertaiii 
matters, although on principle they too are quite iiriroasonahlc, inational 
nnd anti-national, but all the same as the minorities want them for their 
protection, we concede their demand. But in matters of business and 
h’ade, I do not sec how any communal question can come in. Therefore 
1 say these c?omniunal representations on the basis of racial or communal 
‘liscrimination should not at all be supported by the Bail way ’Board and I 
take this opportunity of entering my protest against this vicious principle. 
Let me take a simple case. A man has been serving a railway for 8 years , 
he hag served faithfully; he has been trained in his work and has got 
^^'oat efficiency and experience. Another man comes in; he is there only 
« year and he has not got that experience nor that kind of efficiency. 
But if simply on communal considerations the latter is kept on and th(' 
former is retired, I think there cannot be any grosser injustice than shown 
in the case, and yet that is going to be the practice according to thirf 
policy of the Bailway Board. 
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Then, Sir, not only this, but I oppose the policy even in the case 
of fresh recruitments. Let us agahi take an instance. There are several 
persons wh(» M]jply for a post. One man is well qualified, say he is :i 
graduate; tlio other man is only a matriculate but ho claims that jol> 
simply because ho belongs to* one i)arlicular religion or c.om- 
mniiiiy. What is tlie result? We refuse that post to the 
man \vlio has got greater qualifications and give it to the man who has 
got c'»mi:aratively low qualifications. Ho far, the minorities or that parti 
(‘ular eommiiiiity is satisfied, but then comes the question, what is going 
to be 11 10 corollary oE this? The implication would be that the highl\ 
(|iialified i>ersou who is a graduate says in his mind — and I know many 
cases like this — that if he had only clianged his name or his religion lu- 
would liavo got that post. He with higher qualifications does not get it. 
but the mail with inferior qualifications gets it simply because he came 
from a particular eonmumiiy or believes in a particular religion. Sir, 
this is a. most serious religious disability that can be imposed by au\ 
State. This nullifies the principle of religious equality in the eyes of 
law and T think any Government that allows such religious or communal 
discriminations and invidious distinction cannot be called a fair and just 
Govenmu-.Vit. Tin's pnurtice is against all principles of equity and justice. 

^riien, 'Sir, coining to the facts and figures, I may be asked why 1 am 
protesting. T am protesting simply because of the method of appointing 
a Moslem gentleman to make inquiries into the grievances of minorities, 
and i'Sp(*ciaHy the gricwaiicos of the Muslim community, as has been iv- 
ferr(?d to by my friend Haivid Muriuza Haheb, T say this inquiry into tin 
gricvaiici's is sinijily an al tempt to encourage the minority community to 
demand things which Ihey do not deserve. Then coming to the lleiiorl 
of Afr. liussell uhicli has been recently published, I want to give certain 
figures to show tliat Iho Muslim claim whicli has been made so much of. 
is (|Lute unfounded. I am surprised to find that about 12 Honourable 
gentlemen b'.'loiiging to the Muslim community have given notices of ciiti- 
for lack ('>f Muslim representation in railway services. I ask, on wlial 
principle do they want representation in the railway services? Taking 
Mr. Kussell ’s figures from the Eeport wc find that taking the average of 
all the State-managed railways nearly one-fourth of the appointments g‘-^ 
to the Muslims. And if we take it that they are one-fourth of the popub'* 
tion, they have already got their due proportion in the railway service^, 
and T do not see any reason why so many Honourable gentlemen should 
take the trouble of proposing cuts on the ground of lack of Muslim rc* 
])resentatioii in the railway services. 

An Honourable Member: This refers to subordinate services. 

Bhai Parma Nand: This Report gives figures for all the posts, sub- 
ordinate and higher. Taking the grand total for all the State-managed 
Railways you will find that the Moslems, inspite of their coming in so late, 
have not got less tiian onc-fourth of the appointments in the department. 

An Honourable Member: On what pay? 

Bhai Parma Nand; The Report is there. I will give the figures. ^ 
will first take the Eastern Bengal Railway. There are 6,600 permanent 
and 612 temi>oraiy Hindus. The Muslims are 1,080 permanent and 
temporary. 
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An Honourable Member: What is the population of Eastern Bengal? 


Bhai Parma Band: The Eastern Bengal Jhiihvay docs nob run only 
Ihroiigh East Bengal. It runs through various otlier parts, wliere the 
population is not in the same proportion. So, on this railway we liiid that 
the Muhammadans liavo got nearly one-fifth of the appointments. 

Then we eoine to the North Western llailway, wliieh is the biggest 
Hailway. 'fhey have got 10,0o2 ])ermaneiit and i,‘242 iem))orary Hindus. 
Ill opposition to this, they have got 4,147 permanent and temporary 
Muhammadans. That is to say. against 11 thousand Hindus they have 
.5 thousand Muhaimnadans, which <‘Oiries to nearly onc-luiH. 

An Honourable Member: What is the Muslim population of the 
1. hill jab ? 

Bhai Parma Band: I’ho Nortli Western Kailway does not run only 
llirough the Punjab, but tlirougb s(.‘veral other provinces. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Erontier Province? 

Bhai Parma Band: 11 le Frontier Province has got a population of 
‘ie") lalvbs, which is on(!-tw('niieth that of the United Provinces through 
wliich this railway runs. 

([ntemi])tions l)y some Muslim Members.) 

Mr, President: Order, order. Honoitrabh* Memb(‘rs cnji (‘ontradiet 
the speaker when (heir lime comes. 

Bhai Parma Band: This railway runs through the United Provinces, 

I ’unjab, the Frontier Province and also Hind, and taking the average 
f«;f)ulatiou of all these places through which this railway runs, you find 
tluifc out of 11,000 Hindus, 5,0(K1 Muslims is in no way a low ])roportion 
loi’ the Muslims. The railways are not jaoviiieial coneeius and you arc 
not to find out the proportion of services according to the population in 
the provinces. Taking India as one vvholt! country and all its people as 
one people you have to take the Muslim proportion as one-fourth. There- 
tbrii I say that in the North Western Railway they have got almost half 
of the services in their possession, and they have no right to grumble 
al)out lack of representation on this railway. 

Tlieri we come to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Here we find 
tliat there ar^^ 9,295 permanent and 368 temporary Hindus. Against this, 
there are 1,459 permanent and 62 temporary Muslims. Here the propor- 
tion is somewhat lower, but I want to point out that one particular 
feature of this railway is, that besides these 1,459 Muslims, you have got 
1.308 Anglo-Indians and 1,307 Christians. That is to say, from the minority 
communities combined there are 4,000 altogether. 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member bus got one 
•uinute more. 

Bhai Parma Band: If the minority claims are to l)e regarded, these 
h300 Anglo-Indians and 1,300 Christians should be reduced, and their 
places should be given to the Muhammadans. Why should the Hindus 
^effer because the Muhammadans want their rights on a population basis? 
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Then tliere is one other railway, the East Indian Kailway. There arc 
13,()(X) Hindus and 3,000 Muhammadans in tluit railway in permaneni 
service and ovov 1,100 Hindus and ov(*r 400 Muslims in ler i2K)rary service. 
In this case also there are Anglo-Indians 1,581. Thoroforo taking 1,581 
Anglo-Indians and 3,500 Muhammadans, tlieir total number comes to more 
than 4,500 minorities and 14,000 Hindus. Thus, Sir, the question of 
majority and minoriiv lights can he setlJed hy tilling the principle accord- 
ing to a population basis in India taken as a whole and not by taking the 
provinces singly. 

Mr. K. Alimed (Ra jshnhi Division : Muhanimaflan Rural) : Why does 
not the Hindu Maliasabha settle that? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrabini Rabin i toohi) : Having 
regard to the number of Honourable Members who are still getting up 
to address the House, the Oliair should like to ask Honourable Members 
what their views are as regards sitting today. If Ilouourabk^ Member' 
wish to sit till a late hour, the Chair has no objection; but if they \vant 
to conclude as usual at about 5 o’clock, then the Chair cannot call up(ai 
any Honourable Member now to address the House. The Honourable 
Member in charge will r<?(iuir(‘ reasonable time to answer the criticism 
which has been made. The Chair is entirely in the hands of Honouralile 
Members and is quite willing to sit till a late hour if they so desire. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmad; S'onu^ inisrcpresoniation has been made and 
misleading figures have been quoted b; the last speaker and he must be 
corrected. The tigin’o includes Idiistis, bliangis and many other menials. 
The wliole speech is full of misrepresentations so any one of us should be 
given n cliance of rc[)ly. 

Mr. President: Honourable Members will liavii ample opportunity to 
reply when the cut motions are being discussed. There are so many cat 
motions on tliis subject tliat a complete re])ly could be given when th«* 
oppoiiiunity arises. I should like to know if the Tfousc* desires to sit till 
a late hour today; llie CJiair is perfectly agreeable. {Scwtal Honouniblc 
Mcinhcm: “No, no.”) I take it, then, that the general desire is that 
I should now call u])on the Honourable Member in cdiarge to reply. 
(Scvcml Honnui'ahic Members from all shies of fhe House: “Yes, yes.’*) 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: Sir, J find myself in the usunl 
difficulty in which I am placed annually because it naturally happens in 
the course of the general discussion that each Member takes up the points 
which specially interest him. The result is that a very considerable 
variety of points come under review during the course of the debate, and 
I am afraid it would hardly be possible within any reasonable time to reply 
to all that has been said by speakers from various parts of the House, nor 
indeed fs it necessary that on all i>oiiits that I should do so. For instanct'. 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad was vexy severe on the proceedings of the Standing 
Finimce Committee and the absence of Members from these meetings 
I regret to see that he is absent now, and I hope he will not suggf'st 
that in his absence wc have been doing improper things .... 
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An Honourable Member: He has got fever. 

Tbe Honourable Sir George Rainy: But on that point he has been suih. 
ciently answered both by my friend Mr. Yamin Khan and bv another 
Member. 

Then again, .1 do not know whether it is necessary for me to reply at 
length to the last speaker, Mr. Bhai Pavnui Nand, believing, as I do, that 
several Honourable Members sitting on my right will probably undertake 
the duty of making that repl}\ perhaps tomorrow, or perliaps the day after. 
It might be rather an anticipation of coming events if I were to" relieve 
them of that duty now. Therefore, what I must attempt to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is to select the more salient points that have emerged in the vari-ms 
speeches which have been made and to say sometliing about the more 
important of them. 

Perliaps, I might begin with the point raised by my friend Sir Hugh 
( ocke, and also by the Do]nity President, namedy the question whether 
we had not now re.ached a point in the liist'^y of the railways in India 
when it had bcconui necessary not to treat the railways as if they were 
in isolation, but to consider tbe whole question of transport os a single 
problem, nnd in particular, to consider tbe relation and co-ordination of 
I'.iil transport and road tvnns]')ort. Personally, T tbink that is a very im- 
portant question whieh must, as time goes on, more and more occupy tbe 
lime and the thoughts of those who are responsible either for the administra. 
tion of the roads or for the administration of the Pailways. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated tlic Chair which was taken l)\ 
Air. Deputy President.) 

I am glad that the point has been brought forward in this House as one 
\'’hr*h might engage the attention of those wlio have under (heir considera- 
tion at the nKancnt matters connected with tlie future constitution of 
India. I should not dream to-day of offering any solution of my own as to 
I'ow the matter might be adjusted, but certainly the course of events all 
over the world in (Uio country after another, and also in India itself, suggest 
iliat, before very long, tlie necessity of co-ordination will be forced upon 
•IS whether we will or no, and that therefore it might be advisable that 
some provision on the subject should he made, in the constitutional struc- 
ture. But in saying that T should wish to make it very clear that I do 
not pose as an authority on constitutions nor do I desire to speak as one 
wlio has any special knowledge on the subject. On tlie other hand both 
' I my Honourable friends, the Leader of the Biiropean Group and the 
Honourable the Deputy Ih’esidont, spoke from the same point of view, not 

experts, but as men of intelligence who bad been deeply impressed by 
''lint they saw going on before their eyes from day to day, and that is a 
point of view, Sir, from which all of us in this TTonse are certainly entitled 
lo speak. My friend Sir Hugh Cocke raised a small point about the 
manner in which the figures were presented in the Railway Board's memo- 
mnda on the Budget. All I should like to say about that is that, when 
suggestions arc placed before us, we usually, I think, consult tbe Standing 
l^inance Commiitee, and to a large extenf we are guided by their advfce. 
1 have no doubt that before the next Budget is introduced the matter will 

considered, but I understand that sometimes on matters of this kind 
‘^pinion is not unanimous, and ’t is always difficult, I think, for those of ys 
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who are responsible for presenting the Budget to know just how it appears 
to those who receive it, because naturally our point of view is somewhat 
different and we do not have the same difficulties in following the figures. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Henry Gidney took a line whicli 
surprised me a little. His argument at the outset of his speech apparently 
was this that other railways in many other countries had made much 
bigger losses and they had done nothing in the way of retrenchment, ami 
so why should tlio Indian railways do very much. I do not think, as far 
as I could gatlier, he earned a great deal of support; from any quarter of 
the House, and tliercvfore I do not propose to dwell on that because it was 
implicitly answered in other speeches. On tliis topic the variety of 
opinions is a little embarrassing. If I were to try to give effect to all thnt 
has been said in all quarters of the House. I should find myself in a little 
difficulty between those who object to any increase in freights and fares, 
those who object to any reductions in pay or establishment, and those wlio 
demand the most rigid retrenchment. Between those somewhat divergent 
streams of thought I might have to swim for my life. 

On some of the points raised by iny Honourable and gallant friend 1 
sliall no doubt have an opportunity of speaking when some of the cuts are 
moved, as for instance, his accusatio)i that we Imve discliarged too many 
subordinates and too few officers. Then Sir Henry Gklncy said, do not 
put the burden on the staff; put it on the general public. I am sure that 
what I am about to say will clash with the feelings of every Mcnnbei- in 
this Honst', but my reply would be simply this, rnly wish I ('Ould” 
and I am afraid that my abstaining from trying to take that course is cine 
not so much to any innate virtue of njiiu*.. hut to my profound conviction 
that I cannot do it. As I said in my sjieech, 1 do not believe that ther* 
is any solution of our difficulties to be found in a general increase of freigliis 
and fares, and that being so, 1 am afraid vcit much that we cannot think 
of doing it. Finally, my Honourable friend wanted to reorganise the Rail- 
way Board, or rather lie forecasted the nect'ssity of reorganising the Railway 
Board and he gave an interesting little sketch of the kind of organisaban 
which he contemplated. It was not \ory different from what l)as beea 
suggested on various occasions; that is to say, yon would have at the top 
of the organisation something corresponding to a board of direclors 
consisting largely of men of business with financial experience, and yon 
would also have something corresponding to an executive committee of 
management which could in the main consist of railway officers. It is ® 
very interesting and very important question, but I am afraid it would lesd 
me very far afield, and it wwild take far too long if I were to attempt t' 
open up that topic to-day. 

Sir, I come to the speech of my Honourable friend Mr. Ghuznavi. I 
am grateful to him for all he said about myself, and I entirely agree wilh 
what he said about Sir Alan Parsons. But I am afraid I must say thnt 
I never listened to a speech in this House with more pain or more regret, 
because that speech contained v/liat I am afraid I must call a very violent 
attack on the Chief Mining Engineer of the Railway Board, Mr. Whitworth 
I regret, and I think 1 had reason to do so, that any Mernbor of this 
should have made that attack in the manner he did. (At this stage 
Mr. It. Ahmed tried to interrupt the Honourable Member). I am afraid 
T cannot give way to ray Honourable fn^nd. The first statement to whicn 
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I wish to draw attention is his statement that, “The Chief Mining Engineer 
practically decides from which hrms coal should be taken and what quantity- 
each of them should supply*'. If my Honourable friend believes that, he* 
is under a complete illusion. The proposals of the Chief Mining Engineer 
for coal purchase are examined extremely closely and very carefully by 
the Railway Board, and especially by the Financial Commissioner^ and 
all important points are referred to me. It is very far indeed from being 
the case that the Chief Mining Engineer has an unfettered discretion. The 
<,( cond statement to which I wish to refer is this : 

“This policy is responsiblo for huge loss to the railways inasmurh as higher prices 
are given to favourite tenderers of the Chief Mining Engineer, and though coal of 
better quality is tendered at lower prices hy others such tenders are not accepted.** 

Thoro is no foundation whatever for that, statement, Mr. Deputy President. 
(Mr. A. IL Chuznavi: “I can prove it".) And I repudiate the insinuation 
which it contains. It ought not to have been made, and T hope my 
Honourable friend will regret what he has said. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: You wdll change your mind when you have heard 
me later on. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: ;My Honourable friend then went 
OTi to another matter which occupied the greater part of his speech. He 
referred to incidents which took place seven years ago, some of which I 
remember very well. The implication of my Hoiiouiahle friend’s speech — 
I have the report of the Reporter before me — I understand his suggestion 
to bo that Mr. Church in that case was guilty of criminal conduct and that 
Mr. Whitworth was his accomplice. Now, T suggest that, when an 
Honourable Member on the floor of this lloiise brings forward a charge of 
tills kind, — I think the House is entitled to have from him at the time he 
.makes it some explanation of why the (diarge is made at this particular 
liiiie. Except for his reference to a rumour as to the cause of Mr. Church's 
death, except for that, I find nothing in tlie facts alleged in the speech 
that liave not been public property since seven years ago. Now, W'hy 
after seven years is tliat matter brought up? Government have been per- 
fectly well aware of these facts, and their confidence in Mr. Whitworth 
has never been shaken. And I do think tliat it is incumbent upon my 
Honourable friend to explain his reasons, because 1 have seen nothing in 
the newspapers to suggest what was coming, no one has approached the 
Railway Board, no complaints have been made, and then Suddenly like 
bolt from a clear sky comes this attack on the floor of the House where 
the Honourable Member is sheltered by his privilege. It will be for the 
House to judge how far that is a fair thing for any Honourable Member 
to do. 

Now, Sir, I propose to pass on from that. It was necessary for me 
to say as much as I did, but T do not wish at this stage to say more, and 
I turn to what fell from iny Honourable friend Mr. Joshi. His main com- 
plaint was that my policy was all wrong from beginning to end. 1 make 

complaint of that; indeed, if I may say so, it is a little refreshing during 
the course of this discussion to find some men who prefer smooth pebbles 
from the brook to the wreaths of flowers as their ammunition. When I 
think of Mr. Joshi, I always think of the scriptural text "Faithful are the 
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wounds of a frioiid”, for be is always faithful in his dealing with the Mem- 
bers of tJic Cioveriirneht in this House. He asked me a great many ques- 
tions, and to some of them I certainly could not give answers offhand, but 
I dare say he will find an opportunity of repeating his questions during the 
debulos on the cuts. But I had to intervene when he was dealing with 
the functions of the Court of Inquiry, not the “Committee of Inquiry*’ 
as he persistently called it. It is a Court of Inquiry established under 
an Act of the Legislature. When he said that the functions of that Coni- 
mittco were to find out the method by whicli retrenchment sliould bi' 
effected, I felt bound to protest, and I think perhaps the simplest plan 
will be. to read out the actual lerms of reference : 

‘qi) Whfcthor the rotiviichmont has impoKcd improper conditions of work on the 
Btaff still cmploycui ; 

{8) )VJioUior tile tonus allowed to tho staff that has been discharged aio iiiado- 
quajbe or uiireasoii<il)lo; 

(3) ’ Whether, having in view tho limitations imposed 'tiy tiie commercial man.i^-o- 
ment of railways, tiie fullest regard has been paid when disciiarging the Ktlift 
to the foilowiiig alleriiatives : stoppage of recruiting, the operation of normal wastage, 
■wofiiing siiorL time, the retirement ot staff taking their gratuuy ami provident fund 
or tfie transfer ot individuals to oUior dopartmcnts or otlier railways on similar or 
even reduced rataj of pay; 

(4) Whether lliero has been victimisation or favouritism in di.schavging ; ii 
whether this cun ho avoided and how; and 

(6) Whether tlio staff discharged on ilio ground of reireiichment can or should be 
given any assiirunco of rc-engagement”, etc. 

All these questions arc connected with retrenchment and tlio meiisure'i 
taken to bring about retrenchment, hub I do not think it is in any w .y 
correct to say that the Court of Inquiry was appointed to consider ainl 
devise methods of retrenchment. He also complained that wo had ftn- 
ploycd a very expensive barrister to conduct our proceedings before tlio 
Court. Well, Sir, the railwaymeri on their side had tlio services of a very 
able and distinguished former Member of this House, IMr. Jainnadas Mciita, 
whom wo remember v(;rv well. If sucli a formidable champion comes out 
to abtaek Ui-, wc musiil also endeavour to see that wo are suitably dofeiulod 
by tho right kind of champion. The attempt to move my pity for llio 
down trodden railwaymeii on the ground of the expensiveness of the 
barrister, I am afraid, rather missed fire. 

Then I come to my friend Mr. Das. I was glad to find that my 
blr.ndishmciiliS had not completely conquered his more inde2)endctit viowrf 
of life, but tho particular point which I wish to make about his speech is 
this. Pie said it was the' wretched English' management — the methods 
borrowed from England aiul these officers borrowed from England — lhat 
had bruiight iiboul financial chiuis in the railways. Then he went on to 
say that the times were so bad that no one can afford to buy anything. 
How does my Honourable friend expect the railways to sell their tickL-ts 
if nobody has the money to buy them? I would suggest to my Honour- 
able friend that, ^vhcii he proposes to make use of several different argu- 
ments, he should try to satisfy himself whether they are perfectly con- 
sistent, or whether it may not be possible to turn the point of his wcupon 
back against himself. 

One more remark I should like to make about what feU from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Sitaramaruju. He complained of the excessive 
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cost of audit. What I feci about audit ia this. Audit i^ so to speak the dog 
which is appointed to bite me when I go wrong, and when somebody raisea 
the question how many teetli the dog should liave, I feel a certain aelicacy 
as to whether I should express any opinion or not. Naturally as the 
victim of audit, I might consider it advisable that it should have as few 
teeth as possible, but on the other hand those who think that we are 
dangerous people may think that the dog should have a great many teeth 
which means a very strong audit department. I wanted to mention that 
point, because it gives the reason, one reason at any rate, why I feel some 
difficulty in going into that question in any detail. I know the Eailway 
Hetronchment Committee thouglit that there should be a considerable re- 
duction in the audit establishment. We have not yet had the final opinion 
of the Auditor General, and in the absence of that, and until it has been 
fully considered, T am afraid it is not possible for me to say moi*e. 

That, Sir, brings me to the end of what I can usefully say on this 
occasion, and before T sit. down I should like to tbnnk all Honourable Mem- . 
bers for the inanv kind things that they have said about nu', 1 try hard 
to believe them, but T do not find it very easy to do so. T was particu- 
larly touched by the little verso that my Honmirablo friend Mr. Banga 
Tyoi* quoted which T Ihoughi was singularly apposite and of which ho wns 
good enough to send mo a copy. ‘‘Seeing only what is fair'* — and it is 
always on the Opposition Benches that my eyes rest in this House. 
“Sipping only what is sweet,’* — and my ears have been drinking it all in 
to-day. “Thou dost mock at fare and care/* — T do, Mr. President, I do. 

I v/ould, however, in a more serious vein add this. I have never in this 
House experienced anything but the greatest kindness and courtesy from 
Honourable Members in every part of it, and I am very grateful if in any 
way they feel that I have been serviceable to them, for belonging as 1 do 
to a “service,** that is what matters most to me, that my service should 
be effective, and if it may be, appreciated. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
Ist March, 1932. 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, Ist March, 1932 


The 'Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Facilities eor Emioeatton to Brazil. 

r»83. *Mr. Bhuput Sing (on behalf of Mr. Gaya Prasad Sinc;h) ; (a) Is 
ii a fact that th.e api^roximnte number of Indians in Brazil is about 2,000; 
and are Government aware that Brazil is a vast country with abundant 
natural resources, and climatic conditions similar to those of India? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Government of Brazil has opened 
licr door on an equal basis, and without racial prejudice to all emigrants? 

(c) Are Government aware that from 1926 to 1930 an annual average 
of one lakh of emigrants landed in Brazil from Europe, Japan, and other 
countries ? 

(d) Arc Government aware that much propaganda is done in many 
European countries, and in Japan, with a view to encourage emigration to 
Brazil ? 

(e) Are Government aware of the existence of the Indo- South American 
Travellers’ Aid Society, 189, Hornby Eoad, Bombay, which disseminates 
information on Brazil to intending emigrants and travellers ? 

(/) Do Government propose to explore the possibility of assisting the 
Colonial returned Indians to settle in Brazil by issuing necessary passports, 
and affording other facilities for emigration? 

(g) Is there any officer located in Brazil to look after the interests of 
the Indians in Brazil? If so, who is he? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) Government are prepared to accept the infor- 
mation supplied by the Honourable Member as substantially correct. 

(if) Government have no special infonnation as to the general immi- 
J^rntion policy of the Brazilian Government, but they are aware that it 
'^•suod ii de(*re(^ prohibiting all foreign immigration for a period of one 
>c'nr with effect from tlie 1st January 1981. It is believed to be still in 
force. 

(c), (d) and (e). Government have no special information. 

if) In view of the answer to part (b) Government do not consider that 
useful purpose would be served by taking up the. Honourable Member's 
suggestion at present. 

(g) His Majesty's Ambassador in Brazil at Rio de Janeiro is respon- 
sible for looking after the interests of all British subjects in that country. 

( 1311 ) A 
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Test Rooms in the New Delhi and Agea Central Telegraph Offices. 

684. *111. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to 
starred question No. 531 of the 12th March, 1930, and state whether 
the fitting of the Test Room in New Delhi and Agra Central Telegraph 
Offices has proved, in any way, advantageous over the systems employed 
previously, if so, how? 

(b) Do Test Rooms need, necessarily, additional staff to work them? 
If so, why and what such additional staff? 

Mr. T. Ryan: Sir, as questions Nos. 584 to 590 inclusive all relate to 
the same subject, with your pennission I shall deal with them together; 
and as my answer is rather long I would ask your permission to lay i.t 
on the table instead of reading it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable S^ir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : I am afraid 
you have got to read it. 

Mr. T. Ryan: Sir, because the term “Test Room” is somewhat mis- 
leading, and has, I think, misled the Honourable Member, I shall begin by 
giving a short explanation of what the Test Room system really is. 

In all the big telegraph offices a great deal of the work is dealt with 
by high-speed telegraph apparatus which is both complicated and delicate. 
Part of this apparatus must necessarily be under the hands of the opera- 
tive staff but other parts need not be on the instrument tables as has how- 
ever generally been the practice in the past. This latter part of the 
equipment requires the constant attention and supervision of the technical 
engineering staff, both to supervise iits regular operation and to correct 
defects as quickly as possible when they occur. The Test Room system, 
though its introduction represents, an important change, does not repre- 
sent any fiindanicntal alteration in the system of telegraphy employed or 
in the methods of handling traffic; it consists essentially only in the 
removal from the telegraphists' tables of the apparatus not required in 
the actual manipulation of the sets, and its segregation, either in a 
separate room, or, at least, in a separate part of the instniment room where 
it can be under the close supervision to which I have already referred. 
This arrangement is, T am informed, the standing practice now-a-days in 
America; it lias latelv been adopted by the British Post Office at Leeds 
and at Glasgow; and T liave soon an authoritative, statement that it is 
likely to ho extended to other large offiees in Groat Britain. 

The advantages secured by this an-angement are, briefly, that it makes 
for improved s])eed in disposal of traffic by confining the operators* atten- 
tion to the instruments which concern them and by facilitating technical 
control and the rapid elimination of difficulties in working. 

T now proceed to answer the specific questions asked by the Honour- 
able Member. 

No. Tn the case of the New Delhi Office no other system 

has been emploved, as the Tost Room system was adopted from the outset 
when the office was originally fitted. Expen’ence both in New Delhi and 
Agra has shown that the Test Room system affords the advantages in 
working to which T have just referred. 

(m No. 
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No, 585. — (a) No special technical officers are engaged. 

(i/) In New Delhi', during the Dellii Season Ks. 1,847 per mensem; 
during the Simla season lis. 1,694 per mensem; in Agra lis. 3,056 per 
mensem; not allowing for the recent cut in pay. 

(Ic) In New Delhi it w'ould be the same as stated. In Agra before the 
introduction of the Test Iloom, the expenditure was Us. 2,800 per mensem. 
The slight increase in the case of Agra is not necessarily connected with 
the introduction of the Test Room system. 

(d) The cost of installing the Test Room in New Delhi was included 
in the original cost of the office and to calculate separately the cost of 
the Test Room at this stage would be practically impossible. As regards 
Agra, reference is invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra on the 12th March, 1930, to item (h) of starred 
question No. 531 asked by Sir Muhammad Yakub in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(e) The information is not available, but there is no reason to think 
that the expenditure has increased. 

(/) No. 

No. 586. — (a) Yes.- When Test Room and non-Test Room offices work 
in conjunction, nothing results beyond the normal transmission of tele- 
grams. 

(ft) I have already answered the first parts of this question. The 
different telegraph systems employed by the Department are Morse, 
Baudot and the Teleprinter system, of which the first two have been 
employed for many years, and the last is still under trial. On the wireless 
circuit between Madras and Rangoon the Wheatstone system is also in 
use.. 

(cf) No. 

No. 58T . — Telegraph Masters arc members of the 'LVaffici Staff who 
devote the whole of their time to Traffic duties which are mainly siifier- 
visory. By ‘technically qualified officers’, I understand the Honourable 
Member means members of the Electrical Staff who devote their time to 
technical duties consisting mamly of the regulation of the eh'ctrical equip- 
ment, the localisation of faults, etc. I do not understand the Honour- 
able Member’s concluding enquiry. 

No, 56S . — A Committee of departmental officers investigated the 
working of the Test Rooms. As a result it has. been decided that, while 
there are certain disadvantages in the use of separate Test lUxmis, it is 
clear that the system has many important advantages from tli(‘ Iraffic and 
engineering points of view, and it has been decided that in fitting new 
large Telegraph Offices or refitting old ones, the system should in future 
bo adopted with suitable modifications based on the valuable experience 
cfained at New Delhi and Agra. The Electrical Engincer-in-Chief was not 
consulted before the scheme w^as adopted, hut it had the approval of his 
superior officer, the Chief Engineer, Posts and Telegraphs. The Elec- 
trical Engineer-in-Chief was a member of the Committee to which I have 
just referred, and was a party to certain criticisms of the manner in which 
Ike test rooms had been installed and to recommendations for modifica- 
tions in future practice. 

A 2 
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589. No. Oi all the circuits in New Delhi and in Agra one working 
circuit has been fitted in the Instrument Eoom in each station, the de- 
parture from the normal Test Eoom method of fitting being for compara- 
tive purposes. Arrangements are being made to fit these according to the 
standard Test Eoom method. 

590. No. Government do not propose to abandon the Test Eoom 
system but rather to extend its use for the reasons 1 have already given. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Will the Honourable Member in charge kindly in- 
forri the House whether such test rooms are established in any other big 
office in India except Delhi and Agra? 

Mr, T. Ryan: Not in India, Sir. They have been introduced in the 
first instance experimentally in Delhi and Agra following the practice in 
America. It has also been adopted, a& I explained, in the United 
Kingdom. The intention is to adopt the same system with suitable 
modifications as the result of the satisfactory experience obtained. 

Technical Staff and Cost of Test Rooms in the New Delhi and Agra 
Central Telegraph OFErcES* 

+585. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) What special technical officers are engaged 
in working the ^Pest Room at New Delhi and Agra Central Telegraph 
Offices? How many of each cadre? What are their respective salaries? 

(b) What is the actual cost incurred, separately, on technical staff in 
both Test Booms? 

(c) What is the cost oj staff, normally, with the Test Eoom elimi- 
nated? 

(</) What is the additional expenditure on extra apparatus, fittings, 
etc., incurred on each Test Room, separately? 

(e) What is the recurring maintenance charges, annually, on the upkeep 
of apparatus, plant, renewals, etc., hitherto, since the inception oi the 
Test Room scheme for each centre? What were the recurring charges, 
previously, without the Test Room? 

if) Is is a fact that New' Delhi and Agra, are possessed, virtually, of 
two Telcgrapli Offices each, — one, the Test Room, whilst, the other the 
Signal Office itself, causing thereby, duplicity of apparatus and staff and 
consequently a duplication in expenditure throughout? ^ 

Result of Tnst\llation of Test Rooms at the New Delhi and Agra 
Central Telegraph Offices, 

f586. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Has the installation of the Test Room 
device in Agra and New Delhi, improved or accelerated, the real working 
capacity of the various systems of telegraphy employed? If not, what 
cause or justification is there for the super-imposition of the Test Room? 
What actually results when Te.st Room and non-Test Room Offices v'ork 

each other? 

tFor answer to this question, answer to question No. 584. 
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(6) What warranted the introduction of the Test Boom? How has the 
Test Boom simplified matters? What are the various telegraph systems 
employed by the department and how long have they been in use? 

(c) Is it true, a working telegraph line, between the Test Booms of 
Agra and New Delhi is kept aside and set apart, solely, to facilitate Test 
Boom business? If so, has any revenue loss been sustained, hitherto, 
on this item alone? If so, what? 

Utilization of Services of Technical Officers in the New Delhi and 
Agra Central Telegraph Offices. 

t587. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: How are the services of Telegraph Masters, 
also technically qualified officers, utilized in their respective technical 
capacity, in New Delhi and Agra offices? If not, why not? 

Merits of the Telegraph Test Room. 

t688. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Has there been a departmental enquiry set 
up heretofore to examine the real merits and demerits of the Test Boom? 
If so, what was the finding under each count? Was the Chief Electrician 
consulted before and after the scheme materialized? If so, what was his 
considered opinion in every aspect and in both instances? 

Circuits of Telegraph Lines entering New Delhi and Agra. 

•(■589. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: Is every single working circuit or line enter- 
ing both New Delhi and Agra Offices terminated at the Test Boom and 
thence, extended or projected into its respective Signal Office? If not, 
what are the exceptions, if any, and reasons for departure in each case ? 

Elimination of Telegraph Test Rooms at Agra and New Delhi. 

t590. *Mr, Bhuput Sing: Are Government aware that by eliminating 
immediately the two Test Booms altogether at the Agra and New Delhi 
Central Telegraph Offices, there would be a saving of another 60,000 rupees 
at least, annually, to a distressing budget? Do Government propose to 
abandon the Test Boom at once? If not, why not? 

Allowances in the Office of the Railway Board. 

691. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) Is it a 
fact that orders were issued by the Railway Board to discontinue ^1 special 
and compensatory allowances in all offices including the Rail wav Board on 
and fron; 1st August, 1931. 

(6) Is it a fact that the order was subsequently interpreted to apply 
onlv to subordinate offices ^lud not to the Railway Board Office itself, the 
Central Standardisation Office, etc.? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, will Government 
he pleased to say : 

(i) how many men are getting these allowances in 

Board Office, Central Standardisation Office and the Onief 
Publicity Office and what is the total cost per mensem on that 
account; and 

(ii) if they propose to discontinue these allowances forthwith? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 684. 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a), (6) and (c) (it). In April 1931, the Eailway 
Board issued instructions to the Agents of State-managed railways and 
Heads of offices subordinate to the Eailway Board that all special pay 
attached to particular posts should be considered as withdrawn' with effect 
from the 1st July, 1931 unless specifically renewed. The intention was to 
bring each case under review. The instructions did not apply to com- 
pensatory allowances. Although the Chief Controller of Standardisation 
was not addressed officially, the instances in which special pay was 
nttaclicd to posts in that office were reviewed in the same way as other 
posts. The same procedure was followed in respect of posts in ‘■he Bail- 
way Board ’s Office. 

(c) (/) The number drawing special pay at present is 22 and the cost 
is Rs. 2,700 per mensem. The cost of compensatory allowances of these 
establishments is Es. 325 a month. 


Office Hours in the Office of the Controller of Railway Accounts. 

502. *Mi. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) : Is it a fact 
^hat hours of office attendance have been altered only in the Controlh r 
of Railway Accounts Office from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. whereas in the Railway 
Board the same hours continue? 

Sir Alan Parsons: In the office of the Controller of Railway Accounts 
the office hours arc 7 hours a day for 5 days in the week with a half 
liour recess making OJ hours net, and on Saturdays 4 hours, no recess 
being granted. In the office of the Eailway Board the office houi’s are 
6 hours a day for 5 days in the week and 3^ hours on Saturdays, no 
recess being granted. 

Discharge of Temporary Staff in the Controller of Railway 

Accounts Office. 

593. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra) ; (o) Is it a fact 
lhat some six temporary men out of the temporary staff of the Railway 
Board’s Office were transferred along with the statistical work (to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts Office and were given promises by the 
Deputy Secretary, Railway Board, that they would be confirmed against 
the six ])Osts in class two that they were carrying with them ? 

(6) Is it a fact that only one man was confirmed and that was also 
because he was a member of the minority community? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that the temporary staff in the Railway Board’s Office 
are iiciuj!: providc'd for while these temporary men are IxMng thrown out * 
Is it a fact that some' of them are far senior to those in the Railway 
Board s Offi(*c ? 

(d) Is it a fact that men with move than 25 years’ service are being 
kept while young and low-paid staff are being thrown out in the Controller 
of Eailway Accounts’ Office? Do Government propose to retain the 
young staff in p]a(*e of those who have put in more than 25 years' service 
or those who are inefficient among the permanent staff? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The only assurance given to the 6 temporary men 
concerned was that they would not be adversely affected by the transfer. 

(6) Only, one man was confirmed because the efficiency and seniority 
of other temporary men already working in the Controller of liailway 
Accounts office had also to be considered. 

(ic) Owing to retrenchment the 5 remaining ineii in the C-ontroller of 
Railway Accounts Office are being discharged. Temporary men in the 
Railway Board s office are also beiffg discharged. 

(d) 1 am informed that tliere is only one clerk with more than 25 years 
service in the Controller ot liailway Accounts Office, but he is not approach- 
ing superannuation. The selection for discharges is being made strictly 
in accordance with the orders in the Hailway Board s letter No. G. 

of the 3rd March, 1931, and Government see. no reason to alter these 
orders. 

Dischabqe of Temi'orary Staff in the Controller of Railway 

Accounts Office. 

694. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. B. N. Misra): (a) Is it a fact 
*bat when some eight posts on account of the transfer of the statistical 
work in the (kmtroller of Hailway Accounts Office wiu*e permanently and 
arovisionally tilled, seniority and efficiency of all the temporary clerks was 
considered and those who were not considered were either junior or in- 
efficient ? 

(6) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, why are junior 
men being given preference over those who arc senior and were provisionally 
confirmed ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to investigate the matter and reconsider 
the case of the temporary clerks in the Controller, Hailway Accounts’ Office, 
if not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Ves, except for persons on de])utati(jn from other 
offices. 

(6) No junior men have so far been given any preference, though, I 
understand, that one comparatively junior clerk is being considered for 
preferential treatment on account of his exceptionally good work. 

{r>) No. Government are satisfied that their orders on the subjeet are 
being carried out. 

Allowances of Daftries in the R.ulway Department. 

595. •♦'Mr. Abdul Matin Obaudbury: (aj Is it a fact that the Railway 
Departm( 3 nt have (.*ut down the allowance of daftries above Rs. 40 by half 
JViid have also cut down the pay o£ lower paid daftries according to certain 
other criteria — thus penalising men in both ways? If so, are they prepared 
to exempt lower paid daftries from the cut in accordance with the Honour- 
able the Home Member's reply to starred question No. 375 on the 16th 
Eobruary, 1932? 

(b) Are allowances of daftries counted towards pension? If not, 
why not? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The allowance of daftries above Rs. 40 has not 
been cut by half. The inferior staff in the office of the Railway Board are 
governed by the rules applicable to railway employees generally. The 
temporary reduction in pay of the inferior staff is as follows: 

(i) When pay does not exceed 

lia. 30 . • . . . half anna in the rupee for every 

completed rupee. 

(ii) When pay exceeds Rs. 30 \ one anna in the rupee for every 

completed rupee. 

(b) it the Honourable Member’s question relates to personal allowance 
now termed personal pay, such pay will count towards pension provided 
the amount of peiisionj does not exceed Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: In view of the fact that the other Gov- 
ernment departments do not make any cut in the pay of the low paid 
daftries, will the Governincnt reconsider their decision as regards the in- 
ferior staff in the Railway Board? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The question w’as very carefully considered whether 
daftries in the Railway Department should be treated on the same footing 
as th^^ (lal'iries in the other civil departments and it was decided that it 
would be more just to treat them like other railway employees. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Cbaudbury: Does the allowance of superior officers 
count towards pension? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am afraid I do not understand what superior offi- 
cers the Honourable Member is referring to. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: In connection with my question whether 
the allowances of daftries count towards pension, I want to know whether 
the alIowance.s of superior officers co\mt towards pension, I mean officers 
above the rank of daftries? 

Sir Alan Parsons: There is no distinction between one officer and an- 
other in the matter of the emoluments which count for pension. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: In the case of what class of officers do 
the allowances not count for pension? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I find some difficulty in following what the Hon- 
ourable Membei* wishes to get from me. There are certain emoluments 
which count as pay for reckoning pension. There is no distinction between 
one class- of officers and another in so far as the nature of the emoluments 
which count for pension is concerned. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: I want to know if in the case of a cer- 
tain class of officers the allowances do count for pension, why should they 
not count for pension in the case of the daftries? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have informed the Honourable Member that such 
allowances as personal pay count towards pension provided the amount of 
pension does not exceed Rs. 20 per mensem. 
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Mr. Abdul Matin Obaudhury : Do these daftries get Provident Fund and 
other benefits enjoyed by other railway employees? 

Sir Alan Parsons: If the daftries are non-pensionable, they belong to 
the Kailway Provident Fund and enjoy all the benefits of the Provident 
Fund as enjoyed by other railway employees. 


Travelling Allowances of Inferior Servants of the Government 

OF India. 

596. *Mr, Abdul Matin Gbaudliury: (a) Is it a fact that travelling 

allowance for the family of an inferior servant of the Government of 
India is limited to only’ two railway fares when moving between Simla 
and Delhi at the time of the seasonal move of offices? 

(h) Are Government aware that this puts out of pocket such of the 
inferior servants as have more than two family members? 

(c) It so, do Governmeni propose to remove this hardship? If not, 
yrhy not? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (o). Until 19^0 the grades of servants referred to used to 
receive only a double third class fare. In that year in recognition of the 
fact that this was inadecpiate for tliose of them who travelled with their 
families, it was decided to grant to all inferior servants in the Secretariat 
proper who move witli their families one extra fare for a wife and another 
fare or two half fares for child or children, in addition to the two fares 
previously granted. Government do not consider that there is now any 
appreciable hardship tliat calls for removal. 

Mr. B. Da3 : In case of persons having more than two wives, do Gov- 
ernment also allow fares for two wives and more? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerax: The rules are made to provide for 
necessities and not for luxuries. (Laughter.) 


election of MEMBEKS to 1’HE standing committee fok 

EOADS. 

Mr. President: I have to inform the Assembly that the following six 
members have been elected to servo on the Standing Committee for Hoads, 
namely : 

1. Mr. G. Morgan. 

2. Mr. TJppi Sahel) Bahadur. 

B. Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

4. Bai Balmdur Pandit T. N. Bhargava. 

5. Bai Bahadur Sukhraj Kai. 

6. Mr. N. B. Gunjal. 



MESSAGES FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following two Messages have been 
received from the Council of State. The first Message is : 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
on the 29th February, 1932, agreed without any amendments to the following JhUs 
which were pas.sed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 3rd, 12th 
and 22nd February, 1932, namely : 

A Hill to amend the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930, for a oertiiin 
purpose, 

A Bill to repeal the Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act, 1860, 

A Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, 

A Bill to amend the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931 
for a cerltiin purpose, and 

A Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the wire and wire nail 
industry in British India.’* 

The second Message runs as follows : 

“I am directed to inform you that the Bill to define ;iinl amend the law relating 
to partnership which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on 

the 17th February, 1932, was passed by the Conncil of State at its meeting held on 

the 29th February, 1932, with the folloAving aniendmenls, namely : 

‘1. In sub-clause (/) of clause 11, for the words “The mutual rights and duticts", 
the words “Subject to the provisions of this Act, the mutual rights and duties” werr 
substituted. 

2. For sub-clause (6) of clause 30, the following sui)cluiise was substituted, namely: 

‘(6') Where any [)erson has been admitted ns a minor lo the benefits of partner- 
ship ill a firm, the burden of proving the fact that such person had nc 
knowledge of such admission until a. particular date after the expiry oi 
six months of his attaining majority shall lie on the person asserting thal 
fact*.*’ 


3. For suf)-clau.sc (.J) of clause 69, the following sub clause was substituted, 
namely : 

*(J^) This section shall not apply — 

(a) to firms or to partners in firms which have no place of business in Bnlisl: 
India, or whose places of business in British India are situated ir 
areas to which, by notification under section 55, this (Chapter docs noi 
apply, or 

[h) to any suit or claim of set-off not exceeding one hundred rupees ii 
value which, in the Fresidency-towns, is not of a kind specified ir 
section 19 of the Presidency Small Cause (Joints Act, 1882, or, oiiiddf 
the I’residency-towus, is not of a kind specified in the Second Scheduh 
to the Provincial Small Cause (Jourts Act, 1887, or to any proceeding 
in execution or other proceeding incidental to or arising from any 
suit or claim’.’* 

Sir, I lay on the ttible the above Bill as amended by the Council of 
State. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE T.AID ON THE TABU- 


Secretary of the Assembly: In aceonlanee with the provisions of ruli* 
25 of the Indian Tjegislalive Buies I lay on the table a Bill furl la r 
amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for a certain purpose, which 
passed by the Council of State on the 29th February, 1932. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Mr. President (The Honoumbh? Sir Ibniliim ]?MhinitooIa) : Before 
taking up the Deiii«inds for Grants, the (Miair wishes to invite the atten- 
tion of Honourable Members to tJie large number of eut motions of wliich 
uotit:e has been given. Honourable Members are no doubt aware that 
out motions arc usually divided into three categories. One is to reduce 
the amount of the Demand to a nominal figure of one rupee or less. Such 
motions are intended to refuse supplies for redress of grievances, and no 
motions of cuts of that character can be entertained exci‘pi for that pur- 
pose. There are two ways of dealing with refusal of sup])Iics with regard 
to each Demand. One is to oppose the whole grant and reject it; the 
niher is to move a motion of redtieing the Demand to a nominal figure. 
Motions for practical elimination of the whole grant cannot be moved for 
the purpose of drawing attention to any specific grievance. Attempts 
appear to have been made to get priorily of discussion by moving for 

whole cuts, and in one • case, Plonourable Members will observe, the cut 
motion proposes to reduce the amount of Demand to one pie. It is 
obvious that no Honourable Member wishing to give notice of a cut 
motion could have possibly gone below that figure. This, it appears to the 

(3hair, is not the right method of getting priority, and the Chair does not 
propose to allow cut motions for ventilating specific grievances in this 
form. All motions for practical elimination of the whole Demand will be 
entertained on the only ground that the Honourable Member wishes to 
refuse supplies because he does not approve of the whole policy under- 
lying that Demand. In no other case such cut motions will be allowed. 

The second form of cut motions is for the f)urposes of economy or 
effecting retrenchment. If any Honourable Member feels that the amount 
of demand asked for by Government is excessive, he is entitled to move 
that that amount be reduced by any sum he may decide to fix, with a 
view to effecting economy. While discussing such motions, it would be 
relevant to discuss only how that economy can be effected. Here again 
an attempt to get priority by proposing a large cut to ventilate a specific 
grievance will not be allowed. 

The third form is to move a cut motion for a nominal figure in order 
to ventilate a specific grievance. Honourable Members are entitled to fix 
that nominal or token cut at such figure as they like, but having regard 
to tli.o ruling which I have given to-day, and in order to facilitate the 
jirrahgement of priority for such motions it would be desirable if Hon- 
ourable Members adopted a uiiiforiii figure of cut, say Rs. 100. In that 
( «'ise they would be able to ventilate a specific grievance. The Chair has 
noticed that in some cases Honourable ^leinbiu’s have given notice of a 
'■ut motion trying to ventilate more than one grievance. In such cases it 
would be difii(*ult for Honourabh? Members to exercise their right of vote. 
'Hio Chair therefore d('sires that Honourable Members, in giving notice of 
eut motions, will restrict themselves to one sj)ecific griovanec. There is 
uo limit to the number of cut motions which an Honourable Member may 
wish to move for the purpose of ventilating specific grievances on the floor 
nf the House. That being so, he should restrict himself to one griev/iruie 

each eut motion so that the House may be able to discuss and vote 
upon that one issue. T trust 1 have made the positioii quite clear in 

( isn ) 
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regard not only to the Railway Budget but also in regard to the General 
Budget. Thci ruling which the Chair has given to-day will enable Hon- 
ourable Members to give notice of cut motions in a manner which would 
facilitate the business of the .House. 


Demand No. 1. — Railway Board. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail, 
ways) : Sir, I move;! 

“That a sum not exceeding H«. 7,75,000 l>e granted to the Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during tlie 
year ending 31st day of March, 1933. in re.spect of ‘Railway Board*.” 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : The 
first c!ut motion stands in the name of Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who wishes 
to reduce the amount to one pie to ventilate a specific grievance, namely, 
the inadequate Muslim representation in railway services. In view of the 
ruling which the Chair has given to-day, I should like to ask the Honour- 
able Member whether he will move that the Demand under the head ‘Rail- 
way Board’ be reduced to one pie and make it a motion for refusing 
siip])lies. If he wishes to do so the Chair will allow him to move it. 

Mr. M« Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa* 
Muhammadan) : Sir, my idea was to discuss the policy about inadequate 
representation of Muslims. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : That 

cannot be done on this motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have another cut for Ks. 100. May 1 
move that? 

Mr. President (The Honourable S'ir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : That 

the Chair will deal with each motion as it stands on the Order Paper. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, may I draw 
your attention to the fact that the Honourable gentleman gave notice on 
the 29th February, and got precedence? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : The 

Chair has given its ruling on the point. If the Honourable Member does 

not wish to move this motion with the object of refusing supplies he cannot 
move it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then, Sir, I have got another cut motion 
of no confidence. 

Mr. President (The Honourable S’ir Ibrahim Rahirntoola) : The 

Chair has informed the Honourable Member that the cut motions as ap- 
pearing on the Order Paper will be taken up one by one. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then may I move for refusal of the whole 
Demand ? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable 6^r Ibrahim Eahimtoola): The 
■gonourable Member will be entitled to do so, but he will have to restrict 
himself specifically to the issue of refusal of supplies and will not be allowed 
\o tleal with any one specific grievance. 

Mr. B. Das: Are you prepared to become a Swarajist? 

Mr. President (The Honourable &ir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, 

orfler. 

Mr. M# Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I bow to your ruling and will not move 
this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): With 
nirmd to the next motionf standing in the name of Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim 
tho same remarks apply. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Aatm (Chittagong Division: Muhammad- 
an Eural) : Sir, I will not move it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The 
ij. xt motion is in the name of Mr. Bhuput Sing, who has given notice of 
a v'lit motion to reduce tho total amount to one rupee without specifying 
:>ny specific grievance. The Chair therefore assumes that the Honour- 
al)k' Member wishes to raise the question of refusal of supplies as a whole. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Then 
the Honourable Member can move it. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘llailway Board’ be reduced to Ro. 1.” 

In moving this motion, 1 am actuated by various considerations, all of 
which I cannot deal fully within the limited time at my disposal. I shall 
Irv to (leal with some of tlie salient features of the Eailway Board. The 
Indijin raihvays have fallen on evil days. Th(^ fall in railway earnings is 
only partly due to world wide trade depression but mainly a creation of the 
I'rescnt bureaucracy. When the railways were earning a good ])rotit a 
Vvv y(^ars hack, tlie hureauerjuty, without paying any heed to the 
ndvice of the Indian Legislature, s(juandered the railway n'sources for 
•>en(^fitting a class of raihvay officers. They went on adding to the number 
•>f highly paid British officers one after another, so that Great Britain might 
1)0 richer by as many Britishers as could be provided in Indian railways 

fat salaries. Eailway administration in this (country lias got a woeful 
Ifilo at its hae.k. All along th(3 railways were being run at a loss and the 
hiflian taxpayers had to pay heavily for such losses and it was only a few 
y'nrs back that they became profit earning. eTust at that very moment, 
flic railway finance was separated from the general finance, giving the 
authorities and Administrations a chance of adding any number of 
now appointments at the headquarters as well as on the different lines. 
T'his House since its creation insisted on the reduction of expenditure by 
I'odiieing the number of Members of the bulky Eailway Board, and insisted 
hirther that Indians should be trained in the different branches of rail- 
administration so that they could have taken over the work now 
•I'om the highly paid British officers, and thereby the cost of the top heavy 

the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced To Ro. 1.” (Mere 
nidation). 
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railway administration would have been considerably reduced. But as 
usual with tiie present irresponsible administration they never paid any 
heed to these insistent demands, though the country has cried itself hoarse 
both in the press and on the platfpnn as well as in this House. If they 
would have taken steps to find out real ways and means for the reduction 
of railway: expenditure during the last ten or twelve years they would not 
have come to this state of penury in which they are at present. 

Then coming to the general retrenchment schemes of railways, 1 am 
not at all satisfied that the liailway Board and Ihiilway Administrations 
have done all thall could have been done and was desired. Every one knows 
that all these years the railways had two separate scales of pay, one, a 
higher one, for the constituents of my friend the Honourable Sir Henry 
Gidney and another, a lower one for Indians whether Muslim, Hindu, 
Jain, Sikh, (Christian or members of the depressed classes. But owing 
to the insistent demand of this House as well as of the public press and 
the political leaders outside, the railway authorities are taking steps to dn 
away with this racial discrimination. But the method ado|)tcd by the rail- 
way authorities for removing this anomaly is on thii contrary increasing 
the costs of the railway administration in so far that the ])ay of Anglo- 
Indians could not be lowered and consequently the pay of others has to he 
raised wherever possible. 

Further, on my perusal of some of the figures for some of the railways, 
I found that tlio number of all higher appointments in the railways remains 
nearly the same this year as, in the last year. In the Budget speech of tho 
Honourable Member he flattered himself and the railway administration 
stating that vigilant watch is being kept over all the railway expenditur*' 
for pruning and axing, but if this be the sample of the vigilant watch tlud 
is being kept over railway administration 1 would ratlier cry halt as these 
instances are nothing but adding insult to injury. 

Then in coming to the question of the fall in the earnings from tbe 
passenger traffic, J fuii to l)ring to the notice of the railway authorities twe 
points, firstly th(‘. Honourable the Baihvay Member has admitted that now- 
a-days there is a tendency of tlic ])asscngcrs travelling in a. lower class; 
that being so 1 would ask him as to what arrangetnents he has made for 
this increared traffic in the lower classes. As far back as in repl) 

to a question in this House, Mr. Parsons (now Sir Alan Parsons) statf'd 
that the cost of construc.tion of different (dasses of carriages for passenger 
traffic will be made available to us. I tried to find it out, but subject to 
correction, I say that it has not been made availabh' to us yet. If 1 could 
have those figiirtjs, T would have been able to prove that though third class 
passengers yield more earning and profit, still the Bail way Administrations 
spend vast amounts of money beyond proportion to build these luxurious 
higher class carriages, though they arc run at a loss. Moreover, tbe 
Honournl)le Sir Charles Tnnes made a statement in that year that ia 
lingland first class fan's are double that of third class fares whereas ia 
India it is six times the third class fares, insinuating thereby that siicli 
third class i^assr ugers in India cannot expect to get the comforts that max 
be expected b,\ siich passengers in the United Kingdom and on the Con- 
tinent. Here in India the cost of construction of first class bogies is sundi 
much more than six times the cost of third class bogies. The net refiult 
being that even lower class passengers find that they do not get their 
money value worth of comforts in comparison with higher class passengers 
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ftiid as such they have taken to the road motors wherever available. Fur- 
ther, the incivility and inattention on the part of Anglo-Indian Station 
Superintendents and other staff to third class passengers is also one of the 
causes why passenger traffic is decreasing. Further, Sir, in order to divert 
the passengers from the road motors and buses, railwayg should take care 
to give more amenities by way of sleeping aeconimodation, provision of 
fans and other comforts for lower class passengers by whicli tliey can bring 
l)ack their customers. I am sure, Sir, without some such methods being 
adopted, the passenger earnings will decrease year by year. 

I want to say something about what my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
said about motor buses. 1 think the competition is very wholesome for 
the railways. Otherwise the railways will never look to economy and re- 
trenchment. 

For all these causes I think that the Railway Board is an unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayers* money. What I suggest is that the Railway Board 
should be totally abolished and the whole of the department should be en- 
trusted to one Member of the Government to carry on the present duties. 
The whole of the civil administration of India is being done by Departments 
with one Member in charge with his two or three Secretaries ; so I do not 
see any reason why the railway administration cannot be worked efficiently 
by a single Member with two or tliree Secretaries with expert knowledge, 
and that is the reason why I have moved this motion that the Demand 
under this he4id be reduced to Re. 1. Sir, I move. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Division: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, this motion practically means that the Railway Board 
should bo abolislied; and froin what we have been discussing during the 
Iasi two years I for myself do not find any reason for its existence in the 
present form. 1 have bcien trying to find out whether the responsibility for 
clhciontly running the lines rusts with the Age.nts or the Railway Board. 

I put this (piestion definitely in the Assembly, but 1 got no reply; and it 
the Kailway Board do not take' the resjanisibility upon themselves for the 
( I’lieiont working of the railways, I do not see any n^ison for their existence, 
and th(i motion of my TTonourable friend is (piite to the point. It has been 
pointed out, and 1 also said so briefly yesterday, that the Railway Board 
lias heeui mismanaging the railway funds. During tlic^ last six y(iars when 
tin- accounts wen* se])aratcd from the general finances they spent in the 
IK iglihonrhood of .186 crores of riifiees only on running the lines and about 
45 crores on new lines. Nou' they said very clearly when they demanded 
Function for these 45 crones, that these ntjw lines would yield an income of 
from 5 ]jcr c'cnt. to IB per cent., difTerent in different cases. But we find 
that tliey yield only 1 p(?r cent., while the money was borrowed for them 
at 5*7 per cent. Who has got the responsibility? The Railway Board cer- 
lainly has got the responsibility, and if they cannot explain on the floor 
of flic House today tlu' reason for this ahnontial diminution in the income 
which cannot be explained by reason of general depn^ssions alone, cer- 
tainly there is no justification for their existence, and the motion which 
niy Honourable friend lias brought forward is quite justified. 

The second thing is — and this is a thing which has to he considered 
rather seriously, — whether instead of having paid Members of the Railway 
Board, we should not adopt the system of the companies and have hono- 
rary members of the Board wdio may meet whemever the occasion demands 
carry on the work in the same manner as the Directors of Company- 
managed railways are carrying on or as the Directors of other business firms 
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are doing their work, and leave the actual administration in the hands of 
paid managers. In this case it will be necessary to have only a central 
office for the Agents, but that is not the subject before us at the moment. 
I am only mentioning it as an illustration as to how it will be feasible; 
instead of having many Agents for different railways, let them have only 
one central agency for all the railways and adopt their divisional organiza- 
tions; 1 think, the time has come when we should consider seriously the 
reorganization of the Railway Board — ^the dismissal of low paid Indians is 
not the solution of the difficulty — and unless we refuse the grant alto- 
gether the Government are not likely to move in this matter. 

Mr. LaJehand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan liural) : Sir, I had no 
intention to intervene in this debate, but when my Honourable friend the 
Mover of this motion suggested that tlie Eailv/ay Board should be done 
away with «allogcthcr, I saw there was laughter from the Treasui^ 
Benches, and that has made me stand up and say a few words in support 
of this motion which should be considered very seriously. The Budget 
that has been presented tells a sad tale. It shows us that, after all the 
care and trouble the Honourable the Eailway Member has taken to bring 
out the Budget, there is a clear deficit of crores, and therefore the matter 
cannot be treated with contempt as it is intended to be done from the 
other side. Sir, the reorganization of the Eailway Board is a great 
necessity. We find that when matters arc loft in the hands of one Member 
assisted by some exj)erieiieed and capable Seert^taries, things arc better 
done; but if they are left in the hands of many, they spoil them, beeausc 
generally too many cooks s]K)il the broth. ThiTofore, Sir, 1 think that it 
is high time that th(‘ Hailway Board was reorganized in such a way that 
certain posts, which are now kept in abeyance in the name ol! retrencli- 
ment, should be entirely done away with. Then again the question of the 
pay of the liigluT officers and the (*iirtailmenl of their number has also 
to be considered very seriously. ])resont tendency is to abolish only 

the posts of subordinates and low-paid people. 41iis creates discontent 
amongst them, and I submit that it is these subordinate officials who form 
the very backbone of the administration; it is the subordinate officials who 
pre})are everything for the signature of the higher officials. In some cases 
we know that some of the higher officers merely sign the papers submitted 
to them by Ihc subordinate officials. Therefore, these subordinate officials 
siioiild be kept in good temper as they are a very useful body of public 
servants. 

A word more 1 will say, Sir, with regard to collaboration of the motor 
service with the railways. Yesterday this matter was brought up first by 
our Deputy Bresident. He ])ointed out that this motor service was doing 
great harm to ihe railways, but I tliink. Sir, it is a sound and wholesome 
principle to have healthy competition. If there is no competition, then 
the public suffer. What is the position now? The railways go on increas- 
ing from time to tinu; rates and fares; in some places I find that they 
even forge the mileage. Take for instance mileage from one station to 
another; if the distance is only say 8 miles, their tariff shows 16 miles or 
even 18 and they charge fares on the latter mileage. In like manner it is 
left to the sweet will of the railway authorities alone to put up the rates 
and fares in any manner they like. Therefore, if there is competition, 
their eyes will be opened to the exact situation and they will try and in^- 
prove the amenities of the travelling public. Now, the motor service 
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people are plying their service at cheaper rates, and naturally there is a 
cry from the railway side. Why should not the railways also curtail their 
rates and fares? Therefore, Sir, in order to keep the Railway Board under 
proper check apd to make them realise the exact position, I think there 
should be healthy competition, and that competition should not bo inter- 
fered with. These are my humble submissions. Sir. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Sir, I oppose the motion moved by my friend 
^Ir. Bhuput Sing. There must be a central body to control tlie difiFerent 
railways in India. If the whole amount is rejected as suggested by the 
Honourable the Mover, how can the Railway Board be reorganized at all, 

I for one cannot understand. 

Another sugges^tion made by my friend was that the Members of the 
Board should be honorary. I say that if we are to have Honorary Mem- 
bers for the Railw'ay Board, it will be very didieult to got honorary clerks# 
also. (Laughter.) (An Honourable Member: “You will have to pay 
thorn some bribes.”) Sir, I think by rejecting the whole amount and 
allowing them only one rupee, it will mean the complete abolition of the 
Railway Board, in which case it will be very difficult to run the whole 
system. The Railway Board has retrenched its expenditure to a very 
great extent, if the one member remaining will also be retrenched, who 
will stand and make promises on the floor of the House. (Laughter.) 
With these words, Sir, I oppose the motion moved by my Honourable 
friend. 

nie Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I have listened with great 
int(.‘rest to what hasi fallen from mv Honourable friend who has just spoken 
oil this motion, but I confess that the grounds adduced by him for the 
practical omission of the Demand for the Railway Board arc hardly ade- 
(jiiatci for such a very drastic step. I should like to take hrwt one small 
point made by my friend Mr. Bhuput Sing. One of the grounds he gave 
as to wliy there should be no money for the Railway Board, and I presume, 
flierefore, no Railway Board, was this. He said that I had pointed out 
that there a strong tendency to travel one class lower; that being so 
lie asked, why had we not made provision for the increased numbers in 
the third dlass. I imagine he supposed there was great aecumulation there. 
But I regret to say that the tendency to which I refeiTcd is not merely 
that pco]de travel one clays knver, but a lot of people now do not travel at 
.'ill. The actual figures for the numbers of passenger’s carried an? — in 
-1929-30 606 millions, and in 1930-31 550 millions. I think that illustrates 
wluat I meant, for in truth we are carrying a much smaller number of 
third class# passengers. My friend also referred to the competition, of the 
Tuot#)!’ buses. I shoi^ijd have hoped that the Railway Administration were 
onlitled rather to sympathy in the matter than condemnation. It is not 
Wo who run the motor buses in competition with ourselves. 

Then he referred to what he thought would be a better arrangement, 
namely, that in place of the Board the Department should be administered 

a single Member of the Government. I do not know whether he 
intended any f)ersonal allusion in these words, })ecause at pres#ent I believe 
y the only “single** Member of Government, and I do not know whether 
it was his desire that I should always be the Railway Member. If yo, I 
.'im grateful for the compliment, but I am afraid I cannot accept it as 
deserved. 
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Sir, iny Honourable friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad raised some 
broader issuer, — and made it evident that he was not satisfied with the way 
in which the railways "were being administered. On various occasions iu 
this House he had brought forward criticisms of our policy, and I under- 
s^tand his attitude. But when he said that he had never been able to 
obtain an answer to his question whether the Bail way Board were respons- 
ible for the efficient management of the railways, I am rather surprised, 
because quite clearly the Railway Board are responsible to the Government 
of India for the efficient management of the railways^, as the Government 
of India are responsible to the .Secretary of State. There can be no 
question as to that responsibility, and I am at a loss to know what exactly 
my Honourable friend’s difficulty is. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of personal explanation. Sir. When- 
ever thiB question was raised in the Assembly, the Government always 
replied that the Agents were responsible and not the Railway Board. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: For the general direction of policy 
Government are undoubtedly responsible, and it is Government that must 
be called to account in the Assembly. There can be no question about 
that. Then ho raised the question of the construction of new lines which 
were not paying an adequate return on the capital invested and had not 
fulfilled the anticipations which were formed at the time they were sanc- 
tioned. Apart from particular cases which were alluded to yesterday, 
there are general points that I want to make. The first is that of the 
lines the construction of which was sanctioned within the last ten years?, 
very few have yet been open for five years, and as the estimates of probable 
traffic returns are supposed to be on the basis of what they earn five or 
seven yoars^ after they arc opened, they have not yet reached a stage when 
a final judgment can be passed. But, apart from that, the economk 
conditions today being what they are, I should be very much surprised if 
any single railway was giving the return which might reasonably have bcfn 
expected with the conditions existing five or even three years ago. Af 
things are today, it is impossible that any of our tfnes should earn whai 
we should have regarded as a normal return not so veiw long ago. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have got before me in Appendix F of the 
Report details of all thos^e railways that have been constructed, and I 
notice that there is not a single line which is paying the income anticipate^ 
though many of them arc in full working order, and the aggregate yield is 
1 per cent. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable Member is merely 
repeating what he has already said. I was pointing out to him that in 
the economic conditions now prevailing it would be a very extraordinai^ | 
thing if they were earning the return expected at the time they were 
sanctioned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: But what h the limit? j 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I cannot see what my Honourable 
friend gains by merely repeating his accusation. He has already said thnt 
-and we all understand him. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I just remind the Honourable Member? 
here is, after all, some limit to this depreciation, because the earning is 
per cent, against the borrowing interest of 5*7 per cent. Can this be a 
mit which you can swallow? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I must say 1 do not see what my 
lonourable friend gains by merely repeating what the Hous^ has quite 
learly understood to be his point. 

(At this stage Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad again rose in his seat.) 

am afraid I cannot give way any further on this particular point to my 
lonourable friend. 

Now, the general question raised as regards the alleged inefficiency of 
he Haihvay Board was this, how can they be efficient when there is such 
I large deficit? If that is to be the test, then 1 am afraid there is not a 
iinglc efficient railway administration in the world today; and if there is, 

[ do not know which it is. Let me here give «a few examples. Let us 
[jike, first of all, the British railways. The receipts fell from 183 million 
pounds in 1929 by 10 millions in 1930 and another 15 millionsi in 1931, and 
if one reads the newspapers as regards the dividends paid by these railways, 
it would ap])ear tliat they are very far from being financially successful at 
the moment. As regards Canadian railways, their gross receipts are down 
hy 80 ’million dollars in 1930, while their operating expenses fell by only 
52 million dollars. The same applies to the Australian railways. The 
deficit in the French State railways for the last year was announced to 
be 15 million pounds, and since that announcement the receipts have 
steadily fallen, and so on, through this list. It is^ not an isolated case of 
tlic Indian railways; it is a universal condition applying to railways all 
over the world. 

Then, Sir, there is one small point raised by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jialchand Navalrai. He said that the subordinates# were the backbone 
of the railways, and I have not a word to say against that; as a matter of 
fact, I have testified again and again in this House to the respect in 
\vlii(di I hold our railway subordinates, but I would submit that because the 
l)acdd)one is very important that is not a good reason for refusing supply 
to the brain. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As the Honourable Member has not replied to 
lay question . . . 

Mr. President: (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): The Honour- 
able Member cannot keep on interrupting in the way he is doing. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: The point is that the Railway Board i.q not carrying 
an tlie administration efficiently. So, what is the necessity of keeping up 
an establishment when it could be done by one Member .... 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On a point of order, Sir. Is the 
Honourable Member entitled to reply on the amendment? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : It is not an 
amendment; it is a cut motion. The Chair held last year that in the case 
of Budget cut motions the Mover is entitled to reply. 


r2 
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Mr Bhuput Sing: If the Member In charge of the Railways has got only 
one portfolio, 1 tliiiik h^ can manage the railway administration better than 
by having a Railway Board with so many Directors, Deputy Directors! and 
Assistant Directors. I therefore think that the Railway Board should be 
abolished. Sir, 1 commend rny motion to the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The question 
which T have to put is ; 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced to Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The next 
motion* stands^ in the name of Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (No. 11). 
If he wishes to move it, he will have to restrict his observations to showing 
how he proposes to reduce the amount of the grant for the purpose of 
economy to the extent of Es. 50,000. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, before I 
move this motion, t would apologise to you for not being here at the 
beginning of your remarks when you gave your ruling, but if you will permit 
me, I propose to move my motion not merely a censure on Government 
but to move it as a distinct cut in the grant demanded by the Railway 
Board to the extent of Es. 50,000 and for a specific purpose — ^that is; 
that in my opinion the Railway Board has not properly controlled the 
carrying out of its retrenchment policy. 

Mr. President (Tlic Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Honoiir- 
able Member says he was not present on the occasion when 
the Chair gave, itf^ ruling in the morning. The Chair wishes to 
remind the Honourable Member that not so very long ago the Honourable 
Member liad given notice of a similar cut motion of a lakh of rupees and 
there was a distinct ruling from my predecessor in office in regard to that 
cut motion. The ruling T gave to-day is practically on the same lines as 
was^ then given. The Honourable Member will be perfectly entitled to 
move his motion for the purpose of effecting economy to the extent of 
Rs. 50,000 and will bo quite free to show' how he proposes to do so. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; I thank you, Sir, for that cxphuiation, 
but, notwithstanding tliat. Sir, I desire, with your pennission, to move my 
motion because my desire is to show" that retrenchment on Railways has 
bc'ou so incoireetly carried out that the work of the Railway Board could 
liave been carried out just ns efficiently with an expenditure of Rs. 50,000 
less til on it& demand. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): The Chair 
has repeatedly pointed out that the Honourable Member will be perfectly 
in order in moving his cut motion if the speech which he makes in support 
will be for the purpose of effecting economy to the extent of Rs. 50,000. 

Lieut.-Oolomel Sir Henry Gidney: Do I understand that Honourable 
Members are prevented from moving cuts which w"ould seriously affect the 
working of the Railw’ay Department simply because the question of a 

•“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 50^ 
(Retrenchment policy and recruitment of minorities).’* 
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policy is to be made the difference between a censure motion and a sub- 
stantial cut motion. Otherwise we have no right to move a motion except 
a small cut of a rupee or Rs. 100. If you w’ant to show that the railways 
are not functioning properly ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
expects that every Honourable Member will be pres^ent in his scat when 
tlie Assembly meets. If the Honourable Member had been present here, 
lie would have followed the ruling which the Chair gave in great detail, in 
order that there may be no misapprehension on the subject. The Chair 
has now to call upon the Honourable Member to move this motion, for 
the purpose of effecting economy, but not with the object of moving a vote 
of cens^ure. The Honourable Member will have ample opportunity of 
dealing with censure motions on the numerous token cuts which appear on 
the Order Paper. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: l am sorry, Sir, that you found it 
necessary to make such remarks on my not being prescnit bore this morning. 

I cannot ponsibly be present in two places at the same time. I bad been 
to the Air Force meeting this morning and l)avc just loft it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member has been called upon to move his motion as 
an economy cut. If he wishes to move it, he is welcome to do so. If 
lie is not, the Chair will pass on to the next item on the Order l^ajier. 
Does the Honourable Member wish to move it? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Sir, I am not moving this cut under 
those conditions and premises. I will speak on a later occasion. 

Representation of Muslims in the Railway Services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move that the Demand under 
the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100, to discuss Muslim re- 
presentation in railway service. Before 1 discuss that point I want to 
say two or thri;e lines about my Honourable friend Sir (ieorge Rainy. 1 
should like to say that we are very sorry to know that this is the last 
Budget presented by my Honourable friend Sir George Rainy. I very much 
regret that a man with such a brilliant career is leaving us very scxin, a 
inan with great administrative ability and capacity, fair dealing and a 
smiling face. We shall miss his personality and tremendous power of ex- 
planation when he leaves us. Although he will bo thousands of miles 
away, I can assure him that he will be newer absent from our minds and 
we all wish him a long and happy life in his mother country. (Loud 
Applauae.) 

Now, Mr. President, the question of the paucity of Muslims in the 
railway services is brought year after year to the notice of the Government 
at the time of the Budget debates in the Assembly. Not only in the 
Budget debates, but by means of questions, private letters to the Railway 
Board and deputations also, and every effort is made by the Muslim 
Members of this House to impress upon the Government the injustice 
which is being done to them in not securing their proper re]iresentation 
in the railway services. But with what result? The result will be appar- 
ent from the figures which I shall place before the House later during 
the course of my speech. I do not know, -Sir, why our entreaties, our 
questions, our speeches and deputations do not help us to secure our due 
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representation in the railway services. The only answer that 1 can think 
of is that Government know that Muslims are a band of loyal persons 
and Government also know that they do not require anything except pro- 
mises to secure their support and therefore there is no necessity of doin^^ 
anything for the Muslims. ^ 

Mr. President , there is no doubt that the Government have been prompt 
in making promises, and we apprehend that even now our Honourable frienrl 
Mr. Hayman will rise up and add one more assurance to the long list 
of those assurances which his colleagues and subordinates have never 
thought fit to carry out. Personally I do not think that this policy of 
making promises which cannot be fulfilled is likely to pay in the long run, 
because the evil seeds of distrust which arc being germinated in the minds 
of the young Muslima of this country are likely to prove very fatal and 
embarrassing to the Government. Now, let us see what Mr. Hayman 
said on this subject last year and how far he was able to give effect io 
what he promised. This is what he said : 

“Every one of the Muslim Members who has spoken on the subject is dissatisfioJ 
with the present position. I am even dissatisfied and I am dissatisfied because the 
figures show that in the superior services and in the upper subordinate services the 
Muslims are very inadequately represented ; and I think, Sir, it is the duty of Gov 
ernment to see that the declared policy is given effect to and it is the duty of the 
Hailway Board to see that nothing is omitted to be done to give Muslims proper 
and adequate representation in consonance with the declared policy.” 

In sjiite of the dissatisfaction of Mr. Hayman, there has been no pro- 
gress towqards the increase of Muslim representation in the railway services. 
If the Pailway Board are unable to give effect to their “declared policy” 
I shall ask them to leave their seats in a body to make room for others 
who will be able to control the situation better. (Applause.) At another 
place Mr. Hayman said : 

“We will do this becausie we are anxious to see that the omissions of the past 
are not repeated and that Muslim interests receive adequate representation.” 


Mr. President, although he admits that there has been omission in the 
past, still ho and his colleagues are not doing justice to the Muslims. He 
said at another place : 

“I am also anxious to seo that senior subordinates who are Muslims are put m 
as Head Clerks and Superintendents of offices when qualified and senior enough.” 

May T know what steps he ‘took to give effect to this promise which was 
so generously held out with regard to this particular subject last year? 

Mr. President, in my mind there are only two reasons for this sorry state 
of affairs. Firstly, either the Government are afraid of doing justice to 
the Mussalmans, or secondly the situation is so cumbrous and complicated 
that, in spite of their very best wishes and desires, they cannot give effect 
to the promises which are being made from time to time. (Hear, hear.) 

Before proc^eeding with the figures, I will quote a sentence more from 
Mr. Hayman s speech. He said: 

“But I give my solemn undertaking that I have this (Muslim representation) 
question at heart and I will push it forward with all the energy that I can oomiuJifi^^- 
I will be the ‘driving force’ in this question and I shall get the Agents of Hail'viiys 
to take my view and to rectify the existing defects.” 
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I now proceed to show what the driving force of my Honourable friend 
represents to the material world. The annual Railway Report published 
for the year 1929-30 showed that the total number of Muslim employees 
on all Indian Railways and in the office of the Railway Board and other 
offices subordinate thereto on the 31st March, 1930, was 182,349 Muslims 
out of 817,733 total staff, t.e., 22'17 per cent, and on the 31st March, 
1931, 172,321 Muslims out of 781,130 grand total staff, i.e., 22 06 per 
cent. I ask the Railway Board, Sir, to peruse the comparative statement 
at page 48 of Vol. I, of Railway Board's Report for the year 1930-31 and 
see for themselves that for all the “driving force” of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Hayman, the result is that the Muslim percentage during the 
period of one year decreased by 'll per cent. Am I not correct? This 
is the improvement that has been made in Muslim representation on the 
railways. 

Mr. President, those figures contain menials as well and let us now 
examine the figures for higher ranks and see the result of the solemn 
undertaking given by Mr. Playman last year to do his level best for ad- 
vancing the cause of the Muslims. I hope my Honourable friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand also will kindly note it. (Hear, hear.) On the State Rail- 
ways, Sir, in 1929, the total number of gazetted officers was 1,309, and 
oiib of these 56 were Muslims, vide page 58, Volume 1, of the Railway 
Board Report for 1920-30. In 1930, out of 1,258, the number of Muslims 
was 65, and in 1931, out of 1,218, the Muslims were 59 only vide page 55, 
Volume I, of the Railway Board Report for 1930-31. On Co»mpany-managed 
Railways, in the corresponding gazetted rank in 1929 out of 871, the total 
number of Moslem employees was 17 only, vide page 58, Volume I of the 
Railway Board Report for 1929-30. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division . Non-Muhammadan) : How many 
were Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You may find out yourself from the Report 
on the same pages. My time is very limited. (Laughter.) In 1930, out 
of 876, the Muslims were 16 only, and in 1931, out of 859, the Muslims 
were 21 only, vide page 55, Volume I, of the Railwav Board Report for 
1930-31. 

Taking the figures of both the State and Company-managed railways, 
vide pages 58 and 55 of Volume I of the Railway J^oard Report for 1929-30 
and 1930-31, we find that in 1929 the percentage of Muslims was 3’ 35 
per cent, and in 1931, that is two years after, it was 3*85 per cent. In 
other words a rise of *5 per cent, in two years. In the subordinate 
service among employees drawing Rs. 250 and above, the figures were as 
follows : 

State Railways. — In 1929, out of 6,219, 312 only were Muslims {vide 
page 59, Volume I, Railway Report 1929-30); in 1930, out of 6,376, 322 
only were Muslims and in 1931, out of 6,213, 324 only were Muslims 
[^ide page 56, Volume I, Railway Report 1930-31). 

On Company Railways, in 1929, out of 2,798, 56 only were Muslims 
{vide page 59, Volume T, Railway Report 1929-30); in 1930, out of 2,870, 
67 only were Muslims and in 1931, out of 2,857. 67 only were Muslims 
{vide page 56, Volume I, Railway Board Report 1930-31). 
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The percentage of Muslims in both the State and Company-managed 
railways taken together was 4-08 in 1929 and 4-31 in 1931 {vide pages 69 
and 56, Volume I, Eailway Reports 1929-30 and 1930-31). In other words 
a gain of '23 per cent. 

Sir, after clamouring for two years we could raise our percenti^ge by 
'50 in the gazetted ranks and by '23 in the subordinate service. Let us 
now turn our attention to the fresh appointments that were made durini; 
the last three years and judge for ourselves how far W'e have been suc' 
cessful in our attempts to secure a larger proportion of appointments for 
the Mussulmans in the railway services. 

On Class I Railw'ays, the total number of appointments in gazetted 
ranks was 70 in 1928-29, out of which 4 were Muslims, in 1929-30, 5 were 
Muslims out of 48 vacancies actually filled {vide page 123, Volume Rail- 
way Report 1029-30), and in 1930-1931, out of 60, only 5 Muslims won' 
appointed {vide page 114, Volume I, Railway Report 1930-31). Mr. Rresi- 
dent, you will be surprised to know that, in spite of so many promises, 
not a single Muslim was taken in the gazetted ranks on the Company- 
managed railways during the last three years. (Hear, hear.) 

Taking the figures of all the ranks and of all the railways together, 
we find that the percentage of Muslims was 22 08 in 1929 and in 1931, it 
was 22' 06, f.c., in other words, our representation has gone down by *02 
per cent, in two years and by ‘11 per cent, in one year. 

Sir, the figures T have (pioied above are of the period before retrench- 
ment. After retrenchment, our percentage has still gone down. On the 
North Western Railway in the subordinate establishment our percentage 
after retrenchment went down by ‘25 and on the East Indian Railway it 
went down by ‘15 {vide Railway Board letter No. 3966-E., dated 2nd 
November, 1931). I shall deal with this question later when the retrench- 
ment question will come up. I have given notice of a cut for discussing 
that aspect separately. 

Sir, in spite of so many promises, I am really surprised to find that 
the figures T have quoted above have been allowed to continue and stay. 
It seems quite strange that in spite of so many assurances on the floor 
of this House and outside by responsible officials of the Government, 
things do not seem to change at all, and in certain directions they are 
certainly showing a diminishing return. 

Mr. President, the House will realize now that we have got just cause 
for wonder as to when this snaiPs pace of progress — and in fact there has 
been a gradual decrease at certain places — ^the goal will be reached. I 
think at this speed it will take centuries for the Muslims to get their 
proper share in the railway services. 

Before T proceed further, Mr. President, let me allude to a very ii^^“ 
portant question that arises in this connection. The Muslims claim 
majority on the North Western Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway 
in the matter of their representation. Their reason is that in the 1^®' 
vinces served hv these railways their population forms a majority, 
wlien I touch this point that the Muslims on the aforesaid railways should 
he treated as a majority community and should be given majority rights. 
viz.f tw’O-thirds of the total employments, I do not strike a new note. 
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Very recently our Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Ntmd, has in question 
Xo. 463 (e) asked the Government: 

“Do Government propoee to fix some percentage for the Hindus on the North- 
Western Bail way where they are in a minority?** 

It will thus be seen, Sir, that the great leader of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
namely, Bhai Parma Nond, agrees with me when I say that the Hindus 
on the North Western Kailway should bo treated as a minority community. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) .* 
Both are equally bad. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 63*35 per cent, of Muslim population in tracts 
served by the North Western Railway and about the same ])erceiitage of 
:\fuslim population in the tracts served by the Eastern Bengal Railway 
are only recommended for 50 and 40 per cent, of the total employments 
on the aforesaid railways by the Special Officer of the Railway Board. It 
leads to a clear conclusion that the Hindus seem to be satisfied by their 
being treated, and that legitimately too, as a minority community, but 
tlie Government are anxious to give them the majority rights on those rail- 
ways ! A question arises, why should the Government be anxious to do 
so? The conclusion arises therefrom that it is because the Government 
have no genuine desire to improve the Muslim representation. Sir, 
Moslem India therefore cannot be satisfied with Mr. Hassan’s Report. It 
gives Muslims much less than their due share. Sir, the Nehru Report was 
drowned in the river Ravi, and the low percentage recommended by Mr. 
Hassan will be drowned in the Jumna — ^the nearest river to the Railway 
Board. (Laughter.) Even this 50 per cent, on North Western Railway 
T believe will become 35 per cent, on the table of the staff member. Sh'r, 
^Muslinis cannot be satisfied without getting their due share, which should 
bo fixed on our population basis at least on all the State-managed railways. 
We cannot accept even a *01 per cent, less than our population basis. 
This is a question of loaves and fishes and every community must get its 
clue share. My Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand. wanted to know 
whether we want our representation on provincial lines. I say I want 
Muslim representation on a population basis of the area through which 
a particular railway runs. T want our due share on a population basis on 
State-managed railways. I am sure on Company-managed railways T 
cannot get even 10 per cent, of the higher service's for the coming 100 
years. 

I do not want weightage in any railways, hut T will be satisfied with a 
i>opulation basis. Sir, the iS'pecial Officer in preparing the Report was 
handicapped. According to my information he was never regarded as an 
officer of the Railway Board by the subordinate Divisional Superintendents 
and Agents. Every sort of obstacle was put in his way. Information was 
withheld in an unseriipuloiis manner. A remarkable instance of this is a 
letter issued by the Agent, North Western Railway, to the different Divi- 
i^ional Superintendents. Sir. it reads as follows : 

“It IS hnrehy enq^hnsised in future that no other information is to he vipplied rr 
step.s taken to compile the same on direct communication from Mr. K. M. ITas.san, 
Odiccr bp-'c. il Dii'wy. r.r.less it hns the approval of the Office.*' 

I do not know, Sir, if Mr. Hassan, Officer on Special Duty, himself 
aware of these instructions. 
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Although Mr. Hassan s Report falls short of our demands, still it con- 
tains much valuable information and proves that injustice has been dont,* 
to the Muslims in the past and present and there is no chance of justice 
even in future, if the same system exists. I would like to pay a tribute 
to Mr. Hassan for his industry and the hard work that he brought to bear 
upon the enquiry himself. 

The North Western Railway passes^ through the provinces where the 
population of Muslims is about 70 per cent, and the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way runs through Eastern Bengal where also the Muslim population is 
nearly in the same percentage. In spite of this, our representation in tho 
railway higher services is insignificant. If we go through Mr. Hassan s 
]leport, pages 48 to 68, it will he quite clear that the percentage of Muslim 
representation in the higher services is very very low. 

Now I will deal with higher posts on different railways, excluding the 
Accounts Branch, Sir. In the Eastern Bengal Railway, in the subordinate 
staff the Muslim representation is 14*09 per cent, and in clerical office 
staff Muslims are 4*47 per cent, and on posts of rupees 150 or more in the 
same branch Muslims are ‘88 per cent. In other branches. Sir, in the 
Locomotive Department the Muslims form 44*28, but in the post of 150 
or above Muslims are nil. In the Traffic Department (transportation) the 
percentage is 9 08 and in posts of 150 or above ‘95 per cent. In the 
traffic commercial department Muslim percentage is 19* IB and all on 
lower service. In tho loco, carriage department IB* 59 per cent, and on salary 
of 160 or above is *26 per cent. In locomotive workshop 1*06 
per cent. In the Civil Engineering 7*87 per cent, while on posits of 150 
or -above 4*26 per cent. In the stores department 3-85 per cent., on 
higher post, nil. In medical department 18*12 while on higher post 7«60 
per cent. only. I do not want to take up the time of the House hi 
quoting from this book any further because the report is in the hands of all 
the i\i(i’'obers of the House. I agree with my Honourable friend Bhai 
Parma Nand that Railway is ai commercial branch, but I will add that it 
shouid not be the monopoly of one community because it is injurious for 
commercial branch. The condition in the Accounts Branch is also very 
unsatisfactory, rather worse than other departments. The great fun is, 
that in Dinapore Division of the East Indian Railway, in the accounts 
branch there is not a single permanent Muslim clerk. While Abdul 
Khalique, a graduate, is serving with matrics as a temporary clerk only, 
he is not given sufficient chance to show his ability. The condition of the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office is also very unsatisfactory^ and Rai Baha- 
dur Faqir Chand retrenched B3 per cent. Muslims from that office wliilc 
at the time of appointment other communities were also included by him 
in this percentage of 33. I do apprehend that the Honourable the Rail- 
way Member will be prompt in making another assurance or declaration 
that some new committee or commission or some Advisory Committee is 
under contemplation of the Railway Board to examine the question ij} 
detail. But the committees and commissions we have had enough of, and 
it is now time that Government should sincerely and earnestly apply them- 
selves to th«?- question and see that their promises no more form a stocK 
of scoundrel for the public. The prestige of the Government in this res- 
pect has gone very low and any more delay would make their position still 
more awkward. 
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Here I want to say one word about the question of eflBciency. In this 
connection three issues arise. Firstly whether qualified Muslims are or 
were available in sufficient numbers or not. Secondly, whether Muslims 
have got the chance to qualify themselves and to show their ability and 
efficiency or not and thirdly when Muslims got the chance to qualify, 
what was the result. In this connection on the first issue I will quote 
from Mr. B. T. Singh’s note. He carries on investigation on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and he says that the D. S. stated that he would 
have no difficulty in securing Muslim candidates from these parts. About 
the North Western Railway, another Special Officer says at page 40 of 
Mr. Hassan’s Report that: 

“Information germane to this point was available only in the Lahore Division as 
no other Division has maintained the necessary records. In this Division alone 
712 and 743 educationally qualified Muslims applied for the advertised posts in 1928-29 
and 1929-30 respectively. There are roughly 20,000 subordinate posts on the N. W. 
Ry. and assuming a normal wastage of 4 per cent, the total number of vacancies that 
are likely to occur during the course of a year will be 800. “Now even if 50 
per cent.*’ — (I do not agree with him on 50 per cent. I want *63 per cent., Sir.) — “of 
these had been given to Muslims, 400 qualified Muslims would have filled them. After 
making the fullest possible allowance for all the factors that may lead to rejection, 
it will he seen that one Division of the N. W. R. could produce sufficient qualified 
Muslim candidates to fill all the vacancies that might have been given to theia on 
the whole of the N. W. R.” 


Further ho says on page 41 : 

“The argument of the dc^vrth of qualified Muslims becomes untenable.” 

Now, as regards the second issue, 1 will say that the Muslims did not 
get a sufficient chance to show their ability and that no active steps were 
taken to increase the Muslim representation. According to Mr. B. T. 
Singh’s note {vide page 42 of Mr. Hassan’s Report), the D. S. stated that 
no active steps had been taken to increase the representation of minority 
communities in the subordinate services under his control. The Chief 
Personal Officer’s note on page 45 of Mr. Hassan’s report shows “No special 
facilities have been given to Muslims . . . Special Officer in para- 
graph 165 says “My enquiries on other Railways show that no special 
facilities have been afforded to Muslims'’. Now, the third issue comes 
whether when Muslims get a chance, they qualify themselves or not : 

“The figures of the Walton Training School speak for themselves. Out of all 
the Muslim students sent by the 7 Divisions of the North Western Railway for train- 
ing during the period 1927 — 30 as many as 84 per cent., passed. These results are 
at once a tribute to the efficiency of the .school and a credit to the students concerned 
and at the same time constitute a convincing proof of the fact that Muslims have not 
failed to utilize the opportunities that have been offered to them.” 

In conclusion I will make the following suggestions. The first sugges- 
tion is that a definite percentage on a population basis, i.e., 39 per cent., 
should be fixed for Muslims on all the State-managed railways and on the 
Railw'ay Board jointly. On the North Western Railway, 63 per cent., on 
East Indian Railway 40 per cent., on Eastern Bengal Railway 50 per 
cent., on Great Indian Peninsula Railway 10 per cent., and on the Railway 
Board 25 per cent., total 39 per cent. 

The second suggestion is that minimum qualifications should be fixed 
for all posts lower and intermediate so that the question of efficiency may 
iiot come in the way. 
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My third suggestion is that Muslims should be appointed on inter- 
mediate posts also in the same percentage mentioned above, in the first 
suggestion. I hope, the Honourable Sir George Rainy will leave behind 
as the crowning act of his eventful administration, a circular, the Rainy 
Circular, which will be the Magna Charta of Muslim rights in railway ser- 
vices so that he may be remembered in the years to come as the honest 
and conscientious Englishman who tried to do justice to the Muslims. 
(Apj)lause.) 

Mr. President: Cut motion moved: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100 (Re 
presentation of Muslims in the Railway services).” 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I rise to support this motion and 
my chief reason for doing so is this volume that I hold in my hand, Mr. 
Hassan’s Report. 1 hold no brief for the Mover of the amendment, nor 
do I claim to possess any brief for the Railway Board. I desire to take 
a dispassionate view on this motion, and in doing so, I am actuated by 
certain principles which I think should control all institutions, especially 
one of such magnitude as the Railway Board, f.e., justice to all communi- 
ties. 1 am sorry, I cannot agree with the Honourable the Mover of this 
motion when ho places the blame for the paucity of Muslim employees on 
Railways on the shoulders of the Railway Board, though it is not altoge- 
ther blameless. Witli this preface^ Sir, that I hold no brief for the Mover 
I will now try to explain my reasons for supporting his motion. There 
is ample evidence in Mr. Hassan's admirable Report to prove that the 
Railway Board has issued frequent instructions to the Agents of the 
various Railways and pointed out the mea§ures which they should adopt 
in the recruitment of all communities including the Muslims. And there 
is also ample evidence, in this Report — in fact there is more than ample 
evidence, — to show, on Air. Hassan^s own admission, that the Railway 
administrations have not carried out tlie orders of the Railway Board. 
With your permission, Sir, 1 will now briefly refer to one or two parts of 
this Report. On page 46, in paragraph 157 he says : 

“Detailed instructions were issued more than once to all the Railway administra- 
tions and when it was found that they had not produced the desired result the miuter 
formed the subject of special discussion with the Agents and heads of departments 

But in spite of all these measures it was evident that so far as the Muslims 

were concerned the policy of Government had not been fully carried out.” 

Here, Sir, is a serious indictment against the administration of Rail- 
ways made by an officer specially deputed by the Railway Board. And 1 
therefore lay thti primary cause of this paucity of Aluslim representation 
on Railways at the door of the Railway Agents. I go further and suppon 
this indictment by another statement made by Mr. Hassan on page 8o 
of his Report. This is what he says in paragraph 267 : 

“Experience Has shown that the instructions of Government regarding the 
representation of minority communities have not in the past l>een 
■attention, and T am convinced from what I have seen and heard during the ‘ 

months that unless there is an effective machinery to assist and advise the Rainva. 
administrations in parrying out the orders that the Railway Board ^ay pass on 
report there is not much likelihood of their being translated into action. 

Now, Sir, here is the cause and here is the effect. But what actually 
is the present position? The present position is more than amply shown 
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in the figures that are to be found in almost every page of Mr. Hassan’s 
Keport. The Mover of this motion has placed before the House the in- 
adequate position which Muslims occupy in Itailway employment. Sir, 
it; was in the year 1927 1 think that I had the pleasure, — in fact I look 
back upon it with great pride and pleasure, — of drawing the attention of 
my Muslim brothers to their inadequacy in railway employment and 1 
believe I am correct in saying that it was since then that they have in- 
terested themselves in demanding adequate representation on llailways.* 
And, 1 am delighted to see the interest that is evin(;ed today in this 
House. Sir, it is a necessary interest; indeed the demand made by this 
motion is absolutely essential. One has to scan the figures in this 
Report to realise the unfair way in which Muslims have been recruited in 
the past and are recruited even in the present. 1 shall not weary the 
House with any figures because the House I assume is f and liar with 

them. But the clinching proof lies in page 78 which is solely devoted to 
Muslim representation on Railways. It is stated that thougli Muslima 
form over 26 per cent, of the whole Indian population, their total employ- 
ment on Railways is 17 per cent. It is stated also that in certain parts 
of the north of India — Punjab — and Sind where jMuslims predominate and 
constitute 71 per cent, of the population they form only 7 per cent, of 
the total employees on the Railways. If these figures are of any value as 
evidence they disclose how grossly inadequate is Muslim representation 
on Railways. This disparity of communal representation is accentuated 
when one examines the figures of the Railway Accounts Department. 
Here \vc find on page 91 that out of 5,8o8 appointments, 4,882, i.e., 83*33 
per cent, go to Hindus. Examine the various Railways and you will find, 
as 1 stated in my sf)cech yesterday, that in the East Indian Railway 92 
per cent, of the posts in the Accounts Department go to Hindus, on the 
Eastern Bengal Railway 93 per (*ent. are held by Hindus, and the same 
sorry tal(» of Hindu monopolisation is repeated ad nauseam on the other 
Railways. It is not surprising, Sir, that a spirit of revolt and resent- 
ment has entered into the hearts of the Muslims and they are up and 
loing, for it is time they did so. I do not think the blame lies primarily 
lb the foot of the Railway Board, because 1 can tell the House that i 
lave repeatedly heard in my travels in India Railway otficials comr)IaiTi- 
iig of the unnecessary interference of the Railw'ay J^oard in tlioir desire 
:o enlist Muslims in adequate numbers on Railways. This alone is evidence' 
tliat the Railway Bo.ard is anxious to help enlisting of Muslims on the 
Railways. That they are not enlisted is entirely the fault of the Railway 
fulministrations ; and it is for that reason that in moving iriy cut yesterday 

Rs. 59,000 I had in mind to cut the salary of: one Member of the Railway 
Hoard. 

In showing to this House tlie paucity of Muslims in the Accounts 
Department, it may interest those who have not taken tlie trouble to 
rcMd Mr. Hassan’s Report to note that of the higher Railway Accounts 
posts, the number of men wlio were given a higher initial pay is 37, am) 
the whole of this 37 were Hindus. It will thus he seen that 94*41 per 
cent, goes to non-Muslims and the Madrasis secure 46 per cent, of it. 
I do not blame them for this preponderance because they show a dis- 
tinct communal aptitude for figures and accounts; but if wdiat Mr. Hassan 
has stated in this volume that there are a suflBcient number of educated 
and qualified Muslims available for all Railway jobs, I see no reason why 
Railway Administrations should not be made to carry out Railway Board 
orders#. And if the Railway Board find Railway Administrations disobeying 
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their orders the offending officials should be sacked straightaway. It is 
ridiculous for the Eailway Board to tell us that they control Kail way 
Administrations when the Agents of Railw'ays can chuck their orders into 
the waste- paper basket. And to show you that these orders are not 
carried out 1 will give you just one or two quotations from the opinions 
expressed by liailwaY officials who gave evidence before the Court ot 
Inquiry. When asked about the interpretation of the word “efficiency” 
no two officers gave similar opinions. One man took it from the age 
point of view; another man took the total of censures on that man’s record 
and divided it by the number of years of his service; another man had a 
special scheme of his own for assessing efficiency and inefficiency. And 
so there were many systems introduced in this matter of efficiency ; no one 
man agreeing with the other as to what efficiency was and what inefficiency 
was. And with all respect to the Railway Board I do submit that it is in 
such matters that the practice of personal bias and favouritism comes 
into play more than this House realises. It is left to the option and the 
sweet whims and fancies of certain Railway officials to interpret efficiency 
by personal prejudice and bias. This has been brought to my notice so 
frequently .... 

Bhai Parma Nand: Would you agree to the same principle of proportion 
of population being applied to the Anglo-Indian community? 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: When that question comes up, I shall 
remind the Honourable gentleman of the fact that it was an Anglo-Indian, 
7.C., myself, who was asked to represent the grievances last week of the 
Indian Travelling Ticket Examiners of the North Western Railway; so he 
need not ask me that question. 

Bhai Parma Nand: That was common to everybody. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I shall deal with that when the time 
comes with a very suitable answer which I hope will satisfy my Honourable 
friend. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Why not deal with it now? 

laeut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am not talking of Anglo-Indians 
now; 1 am talking of Muslims. 


Bhai Parma Nand: I am talking of the principle. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; You can talk as much as you like. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. President; Order, order. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: By my support to this motion I 
do not wish to say that Muslims should be pampered and favoured, but 
they should not be denied adequate employment on Railways such as is 
the case today. I do submit with all respect to the Railway Board, especial- 
ly to the Honourable the Member in charge of Railways — and I do not 
know of any officer who has a higher sense of justice than the retiring 
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Member, Sir George Eamy, because in many of the cases that I have 
brought to his notice he has personally inquired into them and I have 
seen myself the high sense of justice shown by him— I say the time has 
come when this, system of monopoly of giving 90 per cent, of the appoint- 
ments to one community, should stop; there can be no rest between the 
various communities if this monopolisation is allowed to continue. It 
must be stopped and Mr. ITassan has proposed a very effective way of 
dealing with it. I do not think it is always right to introduce the pf'piila- 
tion ratio bccausre there are certain appointments which demand a certain 
degree of education and others which do not; and in these latter cases the 
total population should be taken. 

1 wish to stress another point. The Mover of this motion stvuck u 
true note, and Mr. liassan has struck a much truer note in his* itei^ort, 
when he advocates that MussaJmans should be recruited in larger numbers 
ill the iutemiediary posts; because from my experience 1 have found that 
those Departments in which the head clerks and t^lie buperintendents of 
Ollices are Hindus, and particularly if those jobs are not udveitised — 
hail way Administrations differ in their systems of recruitment a. fact 
which Mr. Hassan has also brought out clearly in his lieport the inevitable 
result is that these Head Clerks and buperintendents who are Hindus 
bring in their own relations and the result is that there is a preponderaneo 
of Hindus in such appointments. This is really the root cause of the 
wliole thing; and 1 say with all respect to the Hail way Board that it is up 
to them to see that that system of recruitment is absolutely stopped. 

1 ask again, why has not the itailvvay Boaitl been able to obtain figures 
fur the Comp any -managed Bailvvays as regards communal percentages? 1 
opine if those figures are obtained and added to the figures of the four 
iSt-ute Bailways i.n which there are 05,000 jobs, the totals will disclose such 
a state of affairs that the Mover of the Besolution will be able to show 
that there is still less employment of Muslims on Bailways. As it is 
unjust to have a monopoly of one department by one community, so is it 
unjust to exclude a coniiriunity who deserve well of the British Binpire 
and of the Government as well as of the Bailway Board as do the Muslim 
(-‘ominunity. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (Bast Punjab: Sikh): Sir, 1 may at the 
outset make it clear that 1 am not in any way opposed to the claims made 
by iriy sister community the Muslims for a due share iji the administration 
of the Bailway Department. But what surprised me most during the 
debate today and when I saw the notice of censure motion yesterday was 
this. One used to hear in times past of unholy alliances, better heard of 
in another, continent of this globe, I mean Europe. We had a bit of it 
in the Bound Table Conference towards its close. And now we have the 
gallant Knight, Sir Henry Gidney, trying to form with the Muslims an 
association more or less on the lines of a mutual admirati^on society . . . 

An Honourable Member; The same as the Sikhs are trying to do with 
the Hindus. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I refute the suggestion on behalf of the 
^ikhs. The Hassan Report, which was copiuously read by the speakers before 
iric. has brought out one glaring dereliction of duty on the part, of the officer 
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who wrote it, namely, that in spite of the fact that he was appointed to 
safeguard the interests of the minorities — all minorities and not only the 
Muhammadans — in page after page we see the word “Muslim” alone: 
I have niarked at least One hundred times in 100 pivragraphs the word 
“minority” is absolutely forgotten in dealing with the question of minori- 
ties: in this liepcjrt only Muslims are dealt wifth. 1 have read every 
word of it ... . 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: On a point of order, mav I 
inquire .... 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I refuse to give way. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : On a point 
of order the Honourable Member has to give way. What is the point of 
order ? 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: May I inquire whether this is not a 
joint report by Mr. Hassan and Mr. Singh? That is what I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. President: That i.s not a point of order. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: My friend interrupts me on a point of 
order to say that this is a joint report.. There is no doubt a reference by 
Mr. Hassan to a couple of notes in liis Ilcport by one Mr. Singh. I nm 
sure that that gentleman does not ro[)rOvSont the S\kh community in this 
respect. He is not there as a Sikh : Hindus, Rajputs and Mahrattas 
and otluTs have got “Singh” after their names. So that docs not in any 
way moan that he was a party to this unholy alliance. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam : Muhammadan) : Turn to page 76. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: T will come to that. If you cultivate an 
altitude of patient ex])ectnncy, you will find that everything comes in 
time. Wo luivc liad it admitted by the Railway Department that in the 
lower grades, sav und(’r Rs. 30, mo9t of the rovemios of the department are 
absorhed: and wo have tilso got it admitted that that chivalrous community, 
the Muslims, are in an overwhelming majority in those grades. So, out of 
the revenues, oven before the communal representation has been intro- 
duced, they have been getting more than their ordinary share from the 
income of the railways. 

As regards the intiwmediate grades where Sir Henry Gidncy pointed out 
that Hindus have 92 per cent. I have got figures taken from the Report 
as reganls intermediate grades getting Rs. 150 and over, and there T find 
the major portion .... 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir. I am sorry the Honourable Member has misunderstood me : I did not 
say tlhtat of the intemediate grade as a whole : T said in the Accounts 
Department they had 92 per cen?. i 
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Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Just as the Muslims, the MahraLtus and 
the Sikhs can claim a special position in the art of warfare, so the Hindus 
Madras have by their sheer ability specialised themselves in account- 
alley, a department more technical than of mere ordinary common- sense. 
.Sq those people have specialised in that brancli and tliey only can j^roperly 
discharge the duties of that particular branch. So rigidly they have got 
niore than on a popuhit’.on basis they would be entitled to. It is not their 
t;adt. So are we in the Army. Now more IMuhaniinadans and Sikhs and 
otlier minorities are trying to take to niatheinaties. At llie suggestion of 
Sir George Schuster I drafted a (piestion yestenlay in(]inring how many 
ninority representatives liave got M. A.*s In matliematics in the different 
universities during the last ten years. And that will tell us \vhal fair 
representation they could demand on the ground of (dlicieney in that, 
p.irtieular branch. 


Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (1'irhnt Division : Muhammadan) ; 
i\r.A. is not the minimum qualification required. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I have also drafted a question asking for 
till' number or numbers of minority communities who have qualified them- 
selves as Chartered Ae(H)uiitaiits and in more specialised accounts. Sir, 
i was talking about the intermediate grades of Its. 150 and over. My 
friend iMr. Maswood Ahmad put forward a claim of Oh per cent, for his 
0 >iiiinunity on the North Western Jtaihvay. 1 lind, Sir, that if on the 
North Western llailway 03 per cent, is given to Muslims, 10’8 per cent., 
to Anglo-Indians, 23’9 per cent, to Europeans; and then it comes to 
over a 100 per cent, for the three communities alone, what to say of 
Hindus, Siklis and otlier minority communities? .1 find from the Tlassari 
llepoi-t itself that on all the Railways the Anglo-Indians who an* much- 
less than 1 per cent, of the population, to be more accurate ‘035 per ciait.,. 
lijivo got their peri'.entage in the intermediate grades of Ks. 150 and ovm* 
from 20 per cent, to over 40 per cent. ; nowhere are they loss than 20, and 
lit many places they are over 40 ])er cent. It is not tlu'. Hindu who is the 
iisinper of the fair share which the minority communities cr>uld demand, 
kill it is that community wliich neither claims to be Indian nor Eiiro])ean 
(haiighter) in dividing the bites from both that is getting a maj^a* share. 
Now that community \vhich has got a percentage', ranging from 20 tf> 40 
I'l.r cent. Mr. Hassan considers should have reservation oven in the fuiure^ 
not on merits but merely for the sake of establishing that alliaiua.!, so that 
they should back the claims of the Alusliins in order tbal tliey may get 
iill that they ask for themselves. They are trying to establish a ])rinciple 
'vliich is far-reaching and dangerous because they arc telling otluirs, “All 
tliino is mine and mine is of course mine*' — ^that is what it really comes to. 
If the Anglo-Indians are to get what they arc gidting today, if Euroyaians 
■iO‘ to be retained in the same proportion in whicli they are today, and if 
-^lulirimmadans arc to be given what they demand, then it will mean that 
Ihviropeans and Anglo-Indians will have what they have, and all the rest 
'^’ill go to the Muslims, but what about the other communities? Sir, the 
community has rendered services to the Empire in no less degree 
^kiui the community which my friend Sir Henry Gidncy represents. The 
^ihlis have fought in all the battlefields in all the continents including the 
^’nrth West Frontier Province and Afghanistan and they have contribntcjd 

less but much more than their numbers could afford. In the Punjab. 
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where they are only 14 per cent, they are contributing about 40 per cent, 
to the land revenue and water rates, and in the war too they have not 
lagged behind in contributing their man power. They contributed one- 
eighth of the total recruiting in India where they are only 1 per cent. The 
same is the case in engineering, railways and telegraphs. Now that com- 
munity is to be denied any safeguard of its rights by Mr. Hassan. This is 
what he says in his lleport: 

“Sikhs form nearly 1*23 per cent, of the population of India and it is obvious that 
any reservation in their favour will lead to the same practical difficulties as in the 
case of Pansis. They are, however, concentrated in certain portions served by the 
North Western Railway. In other parts of the country where they are to be found 
their population is so extremely small as to be almost negligible.” 

So he says : 

“In view of this it does not appear to be necessary to fix any definite percentage 
for Sikhs' either. All that is necessary is to instruct the Agent, North Western 
Railway, to review the position of Sikhs every three years in the subordinate cadre ot 
the North Western Railway and see if any special action is called for when the exact 
nature of the action can be considered.” 

But as regards Anglo-Indians he says: 

“All the arguments that I have advanced fixing a percentage for Parsis and 
Sikhs apply in the case of Anglo-Indians too, but it must not be forgotten that in 
view of the Indianisation now going on in all the Railway Departments and in 
-all the different grades, it is certain that Anglo-Indians will not be able to mainiain 
their present position very long.” 

Their present position is now over 40 per cent., nnd not 2 or 3 per cent. 
If from much less than one per cent, they have already got 40 per cent., 
it will take at least 40 years to worsen their position, and by that time I 
think that conununal representation will cease to exist. Therefore, Mr. 
Hassan says this : 

“In view of these facts it may be considered desirable to give the Anglo-Indians a 
higher percentage than their population ratio warranta. What should be the exact 
measure of protection and how it should bo given will have to be very carefully consi- 
dered” and so on. 

But he says they must have protection. 

So, Sir, I would suggest to my sister minority community, the Muslims, 
that it is not fair always to rub one arm, to always damn the Hindus, 
to always say that they have got the monopoly of power when facts and 
figures show that all the places which they want both in the intermediate 
and higher grades are not mostly occupied by the Hindus but by oiher 
communities. It should be their rightful claim to demand a fair share for 
their community in the services, but they cannot claim a preponderating 
share in the services. Now on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway in the 
intermediate grade the Hindus are only 21 per cent. ; on the North -Western 
Bailway they are only 31 per cent. ; on the East Indian Bailway they are 
only 21 per cent. I am speaking of Bs. 150 per mensem and over grades 
alone. On the Eastern Bengal they are 45 per cent. ; that is the only rail- 
way in which the percentage of Hindus may be slightly higher, and on all 
the State railways combined except Burma Bailways the percentage of 
Anglo-Indians in grades of Bs. 150 and over per mensem is 32 per 
cent., which is higher than the percentage of any other community. On 
all the State railways combined, Hindus are only 26 per cent., Indian 
Christians 4, Muslims 4, Europeans 26’5 and Anglo-Indians 32*6 . . . • 
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Hr. M. Maswood Abmad: Muv I know, Sir, from where the Honourable 
Member is quoting these figures? 

\ 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: 1 have taken these figures for all the grades 
on all railways from Ks. 150 and over. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: h^rom what page, wliat book? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: 1 have collected these figures from 
Mr. Hassan's Report. I liave myself calculated these figures. (Mr. M. 
Maswood Ahmad: “Will the Honourable ^lember see pages 48 to 96 of 
Mr. Hassan’s Report?”) Yesterday my Honourable friend Mr. Sykes 
asked, why should not the pay of the lowest paid men on the 
railways be reduced because agricultural labourers only get 
about Rs. 7 a month. But he forgets that an agricultural labourer, in 
addition to getting Rs. 7, gets food also. That is the custom among the 
agricultural population. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes (Bombay : European) : On a point of personal expla- 
nation; when a figure such ns Rs. 7 is mentioned, it is the total reinuner- 
ntion. Wlien part of the wage is paid in kind, the cash portion of his 
wages is much less — probably not more than two or three annas. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The agricultural labourer gets food in 
addition to cash wages — in the rural areas the (iash wagers are not on a 
monthly basis ; they are on a daily basis. Since the last two or three years 
the cash wages have been about 4 or 5 annas per day except during the 
harvest days when the man gets a little more. But on an average he gets 
about 5 annas a day, and in addition to that ho gets food both morning 
and evening. So, it is not the labourer in the railway services whose wages 
should be reduced. Tt is the fat salaried official who gets 400 times the y)ay 
of a labourer, who should surrender a portion of his salary. It is all very 
well for these peoyde to say, oh, tl\e salaries of these y)oor Indians should 
he r(Kluecd. But I submit that it is the high paid official who gets many 
times more tlian he can fairly demand or can get in any other country hiit 
India, whoso salaries deserve to be drastically reduced. 

Sir, as regards Mr. Che tty’s suggestion of yesterday, I do not want to 
enter into it now because we are talking about communal representation, 
and I will deal with it on some other cut. 

As regards this cut of iny Honourable friend Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for 
a fiiir share to their community, that is all right and should be suppoitcd, 
and I have no grievance y)crsonally (igainst it — that they should got about 
‘20 per cent, or whatever other percentage is decided upon, on the State 
railways. His community did not get a fair field for many years for their 
young men to be employed. It may partly be due to the education of 
these men, hut I think for the last some years there have been a good 
number of ^Muslim young men available to be selected for appointment. 
It has not been possible for them to get any, partly duo to less recruitment, 
and partly it may be due to lack of advertisement. So, I think we should 
join with them in claiming that they should get a fair share, but at the 
same time I maintain that no community should be badly treated, and 
Anglo-Indians should not have all to themselves. With These few remarks 
I support Mr. Maswood Ahmad's claim for representation of the Muslim 
community, equally expecting reciprocity in the case of Sikhs. 


o2 
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Mr. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official): IMr. President, I geijerally 
do not take part in these comrriunal wrangles, but if I have chosen to 
waste a minute or two of the 4ime of this House this morning, it is because 
1 am anxious to offer a w’ord of appeal especially to the Members of the 
European (Iroup in this House, in regard to this particular matter. My 
Muharniiiadan friends from Bengal in this House and outside know very 
well that, wliatever limited and humble opportunities I have had. as a 
Member of this House and as the editor of a newspaper in Calcutta, 1 
hav(i employed those opportunities for advocating the just claims of the 
Muslims of our province .... 

t 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know what is the name of that newspaper? 

Mr. B. S. Sarma: TJiat is the Bengalee. I have been often interrupted 
by my Honourable friend Air. Amar Nath Dutt and told that I am a 
nominated Member and do not represent Bengal, and I throw out a chal- 
lenge to him. L am willing to resign my nominated seat if my Honour- 
able friend resigns his seat and 1 am willing to contest his seat in tlie 
election, and I bet that I shall defeat my friend by a thundering majority. 
Whenever the Government are attacked and the Hindus are attacked for 
not playing the game regarding the appointment of Muhammadans in larger 
numbers in ihe public services, our Muhammadan friends always find not 
strange but very familiar bedfellows in non-official Europeans in this House, 
and this morning our Honourable and gallant friend Sir Henry Gidney spoke 
as a champion of tlie Muslim community and said that there was not a 
single Muhammadan assistant in the higher accounts service of the railways. 

1 want to ask o7ic simple question, for every Member of the European 
Group hero is a representative of a very big European mercantile house 
either in Calcutta or Bombay, and all of them are masters in tlieir own 
offices,’ Jind T want to know what is the proportion of Hindus and Muham- 
madans which each of tlieni appoints in his own office. Sir, if I can speak 
a little lightly, T myself put tliis question to a big European friend of mine 
last year as to the nuiiiher of Muhammadans he had in his own office. 
He said he had one, and when I asked him why he had him, he said it was 
because he was the only man who could bring him beef sandwiches for his 
lunch. (Laughter.) Tlierefore, I say before they condemn the Government 
and condemn the Hindus, the Members of the European Group should, 
instead of paying lip service to this principle, give a lead to Government by 
employing more and more IMuhammadans in mercantile offices. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: There is a saying in Bengali, that when you have 
nothing to do, perform the Ganga Jatra ceremony of your uncle, i.e*, 
take your uncle to the Ganges and perform last rites. It appears to me that 
in this session having nothing to do, we are following the same method. 
We have not the Finance Bill, and not much legislation, this session. 
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My Honourable friends over there have taken that responsibility,. 
Therefore we have nothing else to do but to perform the Ghanga Jatra 
ceremony of the Railway Board. Many things have been said during 
the general discussion as well as today about the incompetence and 
irresponsibility of the Railway Board in not fulfilling the promises which 
have been so often made by the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and also the Members of the Railway Board. Frankly speaking, I am 
not convinced of the correctness of any such charge and the idle legis- 
lators, having nothing else to do, have been indulging in a communal 
wrangle which is a painful sight for the nationalists, Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike, I wonder why one of the communities, against whom all these 
charges are levelled, that they are appropriating positions of trust and 
influence, cannot rise to the height of the occasion and generously say, 
“Here you are my brothers, come and take what you like”. If they 
cannot do that, I submit the talk of nationalism is only a camouflage. 
It would not have been necessary for my friend Mr. Maswood Ahmed 
to flatter the Commerce Member, characterising his work as the crowning 
event of his life. People here have been showering praises on him. If 
I had a chance, I would also have said a few words and paid my tribute 
to the devoted services of the Commerce Member, but I would not go 
the length of flattering him in order to get some advantage for my 
community. As I said before we have nothing very serious to do this 
session and so we have taken to this Ganga Jatra business. 

My friend Mr. Sarma has given me a challenge and has offered to 
resign his seat and turn his back on his constituency, the Viceregal 
Lodge, to contest my constituency. {An Honourahh Member: “Have 
you accepted the challenge?”) Is it possible to beat my Honourable 
friend in his victorious march? I remember the day when my friend from 
^outh India came with slippers on with hardly anything to cover his 
l)cdy and has risen to liis present eminent position as the editor, printer, 
publisher and, may I add, subscriber also of the Bengalee, I am not 
such a fool as to think that I can have any chance if he cliooses to 
oppose me. If ho condescends to do so, this will be the last occasion, 
when I can say a few words in this august Assembly, and I beg to 
be excused for intervening in this debate. I know the Government are 
not rnucli perturbed over this cut because they have been trying to do 
their level best to give the Muslim cornminuty as much as possible in 
the present circumstances. {An Honourable Member: “Not at all.”) 
The difficulty with my community has been that there are anti-Hindu 
Hindus, pro-Muslirn Hindus and indifferent Hindus. These are the 
three classes into which my community is di\idod. As regards my 
friend's community, there is no difference bcitwcen my friend Mr. Shaft 
Laoodi Jind l\lr. Auwar-iil-Azim, and they ask v. ith one voice for their 
share. Lot them get it. I for one will not stand in their way, hut what 
I would implore them is not to wash dirty linen on the floor of this 
House. After all in the services not one per cent, of onr people are 
employed. That being so, we ought not to quarrel with each other, 
My friends may be justified in asking for their fair share, but this is not 
the way to ask the Government, because I understand the proper 
function of a cut motion is that it is in the nature of a censure motion. 

iWe cannot certainly accuse the Government of having been partial 
to any community. It is the exigencies of the case. The Hindus took 
to English education earlier than the Muhammadans did, and I admire 
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the Muslims for not taking to English education in preference to their 
own culture and education unless obliged to do so by the exigencies of 
the political situation, and that was the reason why for about half a 
century they were behind the Hindus, and that is probably the reason 
for any inequality, which there might be. Now that they are talking 
in larger numbers to English education, they will of course get their 
share. But for that I do not think my Honourable friend the Com- 
merce Member need be flatterecl or need Jbe accused and told that, “You 
have not done so, you have not kept your promise”, or my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Alan Parsons, or my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, 
need be accused — of course Mr. Hayman has been accused of being a 
member of a minority community which has monopolised a large 
proportion of the posts for his own community, but the charge is hardh 
fair, because there arc certain posts in the railways, as it must ))c 
admitted by any fair and impartial critic, for which members of tlu* 
Anglo-Indian community have a more special aptitude than those of any 
other community. (^Licut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : “Thank you.”) 
It must he admitted — and I hold no brief fnr that community — that 
they are peculiarly fitted for certain posts, and one must remember that 
they do not encroach upon other departments in the- same proportion; 
it is only the Ihiilways and the 'Felegraphs for which they have a special 
aptitude. (Mr. S. C. MUra: “Wliat is the special aptitude?”). Well, 
they can endure long hours in the railway trains and privations 
(JjaiightcM*), and this cannot be denied. (yofccs: “Question.”) Wo 
Hindus should not grudge thcari that, and 1 would request my Muham- 
madan friends not to grudge it too, because, if we arc really qualified 
to take up the duties of a guard, or the onerous duties of a big com- 
mercial station, ce;rtairily the time will not be far distant wlien wo shal! 
get such jobs. So on the plea of the representatam of a particular com- 
munity, it is hardly just and fair that we should accuse the Eailvvay 
Board or the Bail way Member for it. There is one other fact I should 
mention. 1 was grieved to find that my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand, also wants communal represoutatiou against which I have always 
stood and against whicli T shall stand till the end of my life, because 1 d" 
not believe in that. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I do not want communal representation. I want 
everything on a national basis, on the merits of efiiciency. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Thank you, but w^hat I understood was that 
he said that the Hindus wore not properly represented on the North 
Western Railway. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Quite so. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: T sliall be very grateful if there are at least 
some nationalist Hindus and not anti-Hindu Hindus or “indifferent to 
Hindus” or pro-.Moslem Hindus. Sir, then again there is the question 
of efficieno 5 ^ That is also a thing to be looked into. My friends 
the Muhammadan community will please realise that before Mr. Fazlul 
Haque they will not find in the Calcutta University Calendar .a Muham- 
madan gentleman passing the M.A. examination in mathematics. That 
was the first occasion; and still w'hen you take the figures, you will 
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find that very few of the Muhammadan graduates have passed the M.A. 
examination in mathematics. (An Honourable Member: “There arc 
plenty of them. How many do you want?“) Sir, the percentage will 
not be anywhere near the percentage of their population. My friend 
niay contradict me, but I make bold to say that the percentage will 
not be even one per cent, of the graduates. Sir, if you take up the 
nniaber of passes in a particular year of the Calcutta University among 
the gi’aduates, you will not find that even o per cent, of them are 
Muhammadans, while their population in Bengal is over 50 per cent. 
I would therefore ask them and I would request the Governnient also 
to do all that is possible to have the spread of education among Muham- 
iii:ulans being made easier so that my Muhammadan brethren may come 
up ill larger numbers as graduates. I know and my friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, who is himself a wrangler I believe, [an Honourable Member: 
‘He is/’j must also know — I see he is taking notes — and I challenge 
anybody in this House to contradict me, that the passes from the Indian 
universities of the Muhammadans arc in the same proportion as they 
ought to be, and for that state of affairs, I think inoie facilities should 
be given to the Muhammadan community. But of course T think no 
sane man would ask the Govtn-nment to have tlic percentage of passes 
increased also in the same proportion in their favour in the universities, 
whether they pass or not, or that since Bengal contains more than 50 
per cent. Miiliammadans, therefore the percentage of the B.A. passes 
among Muhammadans also must be over 50 per cent. (Laughter.) I 
think this demand has never been made by our Muhammadan friends, 
bufc from private conversations I gather that they want that they ought 
to have more facilities for education. That is a demand which is very 
just and fair, and they have my sympatliy. Now as soon as larger 
iiurrdiers of educated men come from that community, they will no 
doubt be appointed in a higher proportion^ I would ask my friends to 
pardon me and not to misunderstand me if I relate one instance of wJiat 
happened in a particular Government office. Tlio ordinary Hindu 
gr^uato does not expect to get high salaries, and most often he will bo 
sansfied with a simple clerkship on Es. 70 or Es. 100, but amongst my 
friends of the JMuhammadan community I fear they generally will not 
lo so satisfied. If they are mere pass B.As,, many of them w’ill think 
they might to get whatever the brilliant graduates of other communities 
alone can aspire to. In that particular office the question came up in a 
concrete shape, and the officer had to observe that : 

“1 require officers of a certain calibre whose education cannot bo less than that 

a graduate of a university; hut if that graduate happens to he a Muhammadan, 
he expects something better than what I can offer him, and that is the reason for 
paiK-ity of Muhammadans in my Department.” 

Thf^rofore I would ask my Muhammadan friends not to be so ambitious 
as that. (Hear, hear.) I remember that even my Honourable friend 
"ver tiicrc who stood first being bracketed with Gopal Chunder Das — 
I do remember the year — ^he also did not pass the M.A. examination in 
^^"dhematics. 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated Non-Official) ; We 
supply M.As., B.As., and B.Scs., in Mathematics and Sciences from 
Islamia College, Peshawar, for the whole of India. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: From where? Peshawar? Well, we shall bo 
"very glad, but my idea was that the Muhammadans, being a very eni<> 
tional race and fond of their own civilization and culture, took up tbo 
study of literature and of the holy Koran and of poetry more than those 
earthly subjects like mathematics, physics, chemistry and other subjects 
and that that was the reason of the inequality in numbers. But now 
that they see that these eairthly riches are as much necessary if not 
more necessary than spiritual benefit, they arat getting on. I would sng. 
gest, and I hope they will not take me amiss, that they should take 
proper steps for more educational facilities being provided for their com- 
munity, and when that is forthcoming, certainly they will get the share 
of public appointments to which they are entitled. But let them not 
forget one thing, when coming to accept State service in British India, 
they ought to remember that they are nothing else than British Indian 
subjects where there is no distinction of caste, creed or colour, be be 
nn Anglo-Indian, be he a Sikh or a Muhammadan or a Parsi. To one 
other community my humblest tribute is due and that is the community 
of my Honourable friends Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. H. P. M(.>dy, 
That community never claims, never asks for any communal repre- 
sentation and still you find that they have been in the vanguard of Indian 
political progress as well as in offices for whatever posts they are qualified. 
I ask my Muslim friends to emulate the example of that small com- 
munity resident mostly in the Bombay Presidency, who never claim such 
communal representation, and that will be in the fitness of things and 
then we will be able to join hands with each other and march onward 
on the path of progress and will not have to heckle or disturb the 
Honourable the Commerce Member or for the matter of that Sir Alan 
Parsons or Mr. Hayman. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I rise to support this cut with a view io 
register the protest of the Muslim community against the persistent and 
deliberatci attcanpts made by the Indian raihvaysi to ignore their 
T am indebted to the Government of India, especially the .Honoinable 
Meinhor for Commerce, for their kind and friendly feeling towards ibn 
Muslims, but it is our misfortune that promises made by them are never 
realised and their kind intentions of giving to ]\Ius'linis their due sbav' 
arc never translated into practice by those who arc responsible for tla^ 
management oC railways. The inadequate representation of the coni' 
nnmity to which I belong? has been a long-standing grievance. Deputations 
have waited on othcialsi, and fair promises have been made of righting Ibe 
wrong, hut they have seldom gone beyond the circular stage. Govennnent 
issued (rirculars to Agents of liaihvays to restore Muslim equilibriiiin in 
railway st-rvico. I understand that Agents in their turn issued circulars 
to th(' heads of various departments under them, and perhaps the latter 
issued circulars to Divisional Officers, and there they lie as# dead letter?. 
In the matter of the upper branches of the service, whose appointments 
lie in the hands of the Government of India, something m done cvtii 
though inad(*(piately to console the Muslims, but in the matter of sub- 
ordinate sciwice, the claims of Muslims are deliberately ignored ainl 
Muslima, in spite of their proverbial loyalty, receive a step-fatherly treat- 
ment fmm the ma bap Government. Pressed by the volume of Mnsb^ 
feeling on this subject. Government appointed a Special Officer to investi- 
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gate the problem of Muslim employment on railways. I would quote a 
few paras, from Mr. Hasson’s report. Tara. 144, page 41 says: 

“It will 'i>e seen that there was nothing seriously wrong with the recruitment rules 
.that Muslims with the necessary qualifications for the posts to which recruitment is 
largely made were always available, that they did not misis the opportunities which 
were offered to them and if in spite of all this they are still inadequately represented, 
it would appejir that they were not given a proper share in recruitment in the past. 
In making these observations T have not lost sight of the statement made by the Agent 

W. R., who informed the Rjiilway Board in 1928, that better qualified Muslims 
were not willing to start in the lower grades and expressed the opinion in 1929 that 
a vast majority of them did not want railwiiy service. 

The same explanation, namely, the dearth of qualified Muslims, has always been 
put forward by oLher Railway Administrations to at count for the present inadequate 
representation of the Muslim community. In view, however, of the fact that com- 
plete records commiinity-wiite of applications have not been maintained on any of these 
Railw.ays and the posts were not advertised, it is not possible to give the exact number 
of those who applied for appointment or who would have applied if all tho posts had 
been advertised. But whatever w.'is tho ca.w in the past is more or less a question of 
academic interest. We are now really concerned with the future and it Is this 
asjject of the case which needs careful consideration. The only reason why 
T have examined this point of view is, that if it is established that Muslims have 
in the past been denied their proper share in recruitment for no fault of their own, 
it will strengthen the case for any special measures tliat may now be decided upon 
for improving their position. It will not then he a ease of favouritism hut an act of 
tardy justice, if a fair proportion of the recruitment is reserved for them till such 
time as they secure their proper position and special steps are taken to ensure that 
there is no loophole for evading the policy of Government.” 

With reference to the remark of my Honourable friend Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt I would quote para. 147 of the Report: 

“As regjirds Calcutta 1 can vouchsafe for flic acciira^’v of this staten)ent from my 
personal experience, however, limited, a.s Statistical Officer, East Indian Railway. 
During the period of four years that I was in Calcutta 1 never felt the slightest diffi- 
culty in .securing oualifiecl Muslim candidates and thev were a))|K)inte(l in all tho 
grades from Rs. 30 iqjwaivD. If Muslims could i)e found in Calcutta to serve on 
tile E. 1. R., there is no reason why they should not he found for the E. B. R. It 
is interesting to tiotc in this coiuiectiou that a Sele(“(ion Board was held last year on 
the E. B. Railway to select candidates f(»r I lie post of Siih- .Assist ant Surgt'ons. A 
targe number of candidales were interviewed ami finally 4 w’ei’e stdcctcd in order 
of merit for j’econjineudation to the Agent fur appoiiiimnil . Tw’o out of flie.se four, 
inclnding the. man at the to)) Avr.ie Mu.^liins cud if was the iinauimous opinion of the 
Selection Board that the Muslim candidates were, superior to nou-Muslinis. If there 
is no lack of qualified Muslims for posts requiring lochnicnl qualifications, it is not I 
submit mirea'^onable to ])resumo that for fiosts wliich do not require any technical 
fjuali lira t ions but only a Matriculation Certificate, tlicre i- not dearth of suitable. Muslim 
candidates.” 


I would quote para. 244 at page 78: 

“Muslims form 26“52 per cent, of the population of India and more than S8 pe’’ 
Cent, of the population of the area served by the four State-managed Railways. A 
reference to the statistics would show tliat their representation in the subordinate ser- 
viees on the four State-mainigcd Railways is 17*53 jier eenl. and if a census were 
faken on the company Railways their percentage will be. found to he still low’er. 
Whatever, the causes of their inadequate representation, it in obvious that they are 
the only minority (’ommunity wdiich .stambs in ui’geiit nerd of special protection, at 
Iea.st till such time as its representation hecome.s adequate.” 

I may be allowed to quote another pava.graph of this Report, paragraph 
250 on page 80. It says : 

“As has been pointed out in paragraph 144 of Chapter II of this report, there 
is ample evidence forthcoming that Muslims have not in the past received their proper 
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share in Railway service and this has been to a large extent to the benefit of the 
majority community. That Indianisation of the superior services cannot for reasons 
which need not be stated here encourage any hope in Muslims of faring better iu 
future is evident from their position in that Department which has practically been 
Indianised. In view of this and also in view of the fact that the population ligures 
of the majority community include a substantial proportion of depressed classes who 
do not have and are not likely to have for some considerable time, a share in the 
subordinate services commensurate with their strength, it will not be unreasonable to 
fix 38 per cent, of all the subordinate posts for Muslims on the four State-managed 
Railways. ^ Jiut I recommend only 35 per cent, because it is possible that Government 
may consider it desirable to give a certain vveightage to some other minority com- 
munity.” 

Sir, in the eoininereial traffic and engineering departments of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway the ratio of Muslim employees docs not reach 
even 1 per cent. Jn tlic lieadquarters offices' of this railway there are 
nearly a thousand clerks, but not five of them are iMusliiiis. How un- 
fairly it deals with the IVriissalmans may best be judged by one single 
infertianee. Sir Robert Maclean when Agent of this line appointed a highly 
qualified and well connected young Miissalmari as Chief Food Inspector. 
He reorganised the catering arrangements in a most successful manner and 
received unstinted f)rais'e from all his superior officers, including the Chief 
Comrnissiorier of Railways. But after two years of meritorious service, the 
retrenchment axo cut down his official career, and in spite of the fa(jt that 
he was the only Muslim in the commercial department of the Great Indian 
Peninsula- Railway drawing a salary of m<n-e than Rs. 400, ho was quietly 
sent away as an ugly figure in this Hindu-ridden railway. I understand 
Mr. Eiiscll promised to find him employment, but four years have passed 
witliout his ever getting a job. Indeed they offered this .^’oung graduate, 
who started his official carei3r on Rs. 470, a guard’s or a ticket collector’s 
job, whilst a score or two of novices were appointed as ^rrathc Probationers. 
The Special Offiicer of the Railway Board, Mr. M. K. Hassan, placed his 
name first on liis list of recommendations, and last year the deputation of 
the Muslim Members of the Assembly and Council of State which waited 
on the ITonourahle the Commerce Member, submitted strong recommenda- 
tions but without result. Indeed such is the indifFeremcc of this railway to 
Muslim claims, that on their various Advisory Committees there is not a. 
single Muslim member, as if the Muslims do not travel on this line and 
do not trade with it. But I have quoted the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way by way of example. It is practically the same on all other railvrays. 
And yet we are told that Govcrimiciit arc doing their best to render unto 
Caesar wliat is Caesar’s. Sir, we ask for nothing more than our bare rights, 
our due share of representation in the services of the country. But our 
claims arc ignored because we are docile and loyal children of Government. 
As the Central Muslim Association of Calcutta told the Viceroy, the idea is 
gaining ground in the country that the only way to redress wrongs is to 
approach Government with a bomb with one hand and claims in the other. 
I beseech Government to prevent this idea from gaining a foothold in the 
hearts of the Mussulmans. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support this motion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I have beeii reluctant to intervene in this debate, but there can be no doubt 
that the question that has been raised is one of considerable political 
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importance. The issue lias assumed such importance that it really can- 
not be ignored by any one who has at heart the interests of the country, 
j^ir, I wish to make it clear first of all that it is not a question between 
Hindus and Muslims nor is it a question between the majority community 
and the minority comiuunity. In proof of the statement that it ia 
a question between Hindus and Muslims T will cite the non-Brahmin 
iiioveinont of Madras. I was present at the birth of that movement and 
1 know how it has })rogressed. Thos^ who are in the* know art' aware that 
it was the exclusion or ])ractical exclusion of the non-Brahmin community 
of Madras from the public; services that led to the growth of this movement; 
and the movement exists and [ am sure will contimu^ to exist and grow 
stronger unless questions of representation of the various sections of the 
people in the State services' as well as their reprosmitation in the ]>olitieal 
jjnclies of the eoimtrv arc pwoperly settled. Sir, the non-Brahmins are 
Hindus as much as the Brahmins, and yet because a small section of the 
|icoj)!e had tlu^ monojioly of the State sinwices, it was naturally felt as ii 
very great grievance by the otlua* section, and they had to organise 
tlicJiiSL'lves ill order to secure a solution. I believe that by organisation 
tih'V have hten abh; to secure very gr^at success. And 1 would advis-o my 
trllow religionists in this Assembly that by merely putting (Questions now 
{ind them or iias^sing Hcsolntions or moving motions like this they are not 
likely to attain tludr object. T will give yon one fact. Apart from the 
railway service, which I shall come to at once, let ns take tin' Secretariat 
of tlie (jovernmeiit of India, of wliich T Inive had some expenaenee lately. 
Will any Member of this ironse believe that of tin; Muslims of Bengal 
t!icr(‘ .‘ire only two junior assistants^ in the entire Secretariat of the (hiv- 
cniinent of India? And yet that is a fact. Who is to blame tor tins state 
f»[ things? I think the blame must partly rest with tin; representativen of 
tiio Muslims of Bengal in this Assembly. Sir, the facts are well known; 
hike the facts that have been placed before ns by Mr. Hassan's Eeport. 
Tliorc eon be no doubt as to the accuracy of those; facts, tuid is it very 
diliicnlt to understand the significance of tliat story? Then again what is 
the slate of things regarding railway s’orviec in East(‘ni Benign I? Can that 
he a satisfactory state of things? It lias lieen said by one. Honourable 
S|)c:ik(n* that the Muhammadans of Bengal cannot produce qualified 
eundidates. but any one who knows the facts knows that it is not true. 
Qnnlified graduates among the Muslims of Bengal, wbotb(*r in matbematic9 
f'r in literatun; or in history or anything else can be had for (*vcu Its. 30 a 
laonth. There is no lack of I\rus]ini candidates; nor can there be any 
dou])t that if they are given a chance they are able to prove their efficiency, 
^ to do as good work as men from any other community. Thify is 

as I have said a big political question, and it is not going to be 
!?oIved by counting the number of graduates of one community or another, 
^vhether so many men pass an examination in mathematics or any other 
^■^ihjoct. It is not that. It has to be looked at from a very broad point 
vioAv. I believe the Government of India fully realise that. As I have 
look at the non-Brabmin movement. Nobody can say that nowadays the 
iioiuBrahmins that arc to be found much more largely in service in the 
* hidras Presidency have proved less efficient. I have known members of 
|hat community who, in point of ability in many s])hcres of life, compare 
•I'vourably with men of any other community; and I venture to ^ay also 
lat the Muhammadans, given a chance, can prove themselves as efficient 
members of any other community. 
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Another proposition I lay down is that this is not a question of majority 
and minority. Take this railway service. As a matter of fact the Anglo. 
Indian community, which is a minority community, holds a very large 
proportion of appointments in that service. The question is really' one 0 / 
proper administration; and if the matter is carefully and constantly borm 
in mind, the position can be solved; but not otherwise. There is no 
ready solution, no hard or fast rules by which you can solve at once a 
question that has been agitating the people, the different sections of the 
people, for so long. The railway service in of very great importance because 
the State-managed railways of India are the largest employers of labour 
in this country, educated as well as uneducated. As regards the un- 
educated labour, I take it, there is not much discrepancy as regards the 
sections of the people from which it is drawn, but when you come to 
educated labour, it is a very different story altogether. The educated 
men of certain communities do not find a proper look in the Railway 
Department. I do not say for one moment, — I would be the last person 
to suggest for one moment — ^that the Government or the Railway l^oard 
do not recognise the importance of the question. Indeed a formula has 
been formulated, and it has been repeated on the ficxw of this House hv 
more than one Honourable Member of the Government; hut the practiunl 
question is, is it constantly borne in mind by the persons who have 
actually the making of these a])poinimonts? Mr. Hassan rightly points 
out in his Ih'port, where I think he cannot he fairly charged with having 
shown any bias, that the perj^ns who are in charge of the different depart- 
ments of the llaihvay Administration are apt to ovtadook this matter in 
the daily work of administration. For that purpose it is necessary, and 1 
think it has been wuggestcxl, tliat some inacdiinery has to be devised by 
which the administrative authority could he kept constantly in touch wifli 
this question, so that it may ultimately he solved. But it has never been 
the elaiin or the ease of the Muslim (iominnnitv ns regards^ the railway 
service or any other serviec as a matter of fact, that their unqualified nun 
should he given preference to qualified men drawn from any other cnin- 
munity. That has never been the case, and if that were the (*ase I slionld 
be the lat^t person to support it. But, given a s\iffieient number of quiilili(‘d 
men available for employment, it only requires some attention on the part 
of the authorities, making the ap])ointment to see that the State 
patronage is properly distributed. It is not a ([iiestion which can l)e 
Jiglitlv brushed aside as one of loavcF# and fishes. It is a question of 
employment affecting a. very large number of people. 


Mv friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has waxed very eloquent as regard- 
the need, for tlu^ spread of odiwation among ^luslims. T say as regards the 
need for the spread of education, it exists not only in the Muslim com- 
munity hut in the Indian (?ommunity at large. The percentage of literacy 
is so insignificant tliroughoiit tlic whole of India that to say that ooo 
community is n.orcl advanced in education than the other among the Indi^i^^ 
communities is really to overlook tlie essential and real facts. No doubt 
the Aluslim eominnnity, at least in Bengal, took to Fkiglish education later 
than membersi of the other communities, and that partly accounts for tlie 
fact that they liove lagged behind in obtaining their proper representation 
in the services. But there have been other factors in connection with tlu3 
question which 1 do not think I should be justified in going into on this 
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occa&ion; for the fact still remains that for various historical reasons edu- 
cation among the Muslims, in Bengal especially, has not advanced as 
rapidly as in the other communities. But for some time past, at lea&it in. 
tlio last twenty years, the comniiinitv has been perfectly alive to the fact 
niid tliey arc now advancing very rapidly in the matti'r of secondary and 
higher education; so much so, as 1 have already mentioned to the Hou£«, 
that there is no lack now of qualified men being available for eniploy- 
laeiit ill the various State services, including the railway services. 

There are certainly technical departments in which of course high, 
toehnical qiialitical^iony being necessary, the field of selection is limited. 
^0 far as those departments are concerned, and so far as those appoint- 
ments are concerned, it may be that in some of them qualilied candidates 
arc more abundant from one community than from another. I would not 
liiiiik my community, for instance, would in the least grudge a larger 
runiber of men being taken in tlios^e departments from any other coin- 
iiuuiity. It is not a question of jealousy. The only question with which 
the community is concerned is that their educated men should get a proper 
fliaiice in the State services, and so far as the spread of educatdon is con- 
cerned, 1 know .the history of education in Bengal and I know how much . 
the spread of education in Bengal has been due to tliti fact that men 
knowing English were wanted for services in the State. As a matter of 
fact, one of the arguments very often put forward against the system of 
education now prevalent in that province is that Government have created 
iiiiiv(irsities and a ]jarticular system of edu(?ation mainly for the recruit- 
nioiit of clerks and subordinate olTiccrs in the Government. Since, how- 
ever, the universities began to turn out men wlio knew English and were 
qiuilihtul for a (icrtain class of work, the general effect has been very greatly 
to spread education throughout the province. It has enlarged the educated- 
class in Bengal, and similarly if the Muhammadans are given proper 
o[)portuniti(‘s in the various services of tlie State, then that very fact 
will provide a very strong s#timulus to the spread of education among 
Mussalmans. I make a ])roscnt of this fact to my friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Ihitt, who has been advising and lecturing to us so eloquently on the need 
for education in the Muslim (community. Sir, my anxiety in that this 
question should be regarded as an important political issue which we all 
ought to approach in the right spirit with a view to its solution and not to 
throw obstacles in the way of it?< solution. The qimstion will exist, and 
will continue to trouble both the Government and us so long as it is not 
solved, and it cannot be solved, if it is approached and dealt with merely 
in a recriminatory spirit, in a communal spirit, and not with a view to 
folve it; I do appeal to my friends on my right to deal with this question 
in that spirit. As T liave pointed out, it is not really a question between 
one community and (mother, it is not even a question of majority and 
niiuority communities, and T have given illustrations to prove this fact; 
Ihe question in one of proper administration and it is very much mixed up 
^'-’ith bigger political issues, and therefore it ought to be the anxiety of all 

us to approach it in a spirit which will lead to a proper solution and not 
h') further complications. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, T 
intervene afc this stage in order to place before the House certain facts 
and figures which I consider to be of importance in relation to the 
<^isciiRsion on the motion before the House. I want first to say that this 
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question of the proper arid adequate representation of Muslims in th 
railway services is one that has been engaging the attention of Goverr 
ment very seriously for the last three years. I made many statement 
giving undertakings in this House in reference to this question. Th 
Honourable Sir George Kainy when he met a deputation of Mussalman 
also gave certain undertakings to them. Now, Sir, I desire to convinc 
the House that when Mr. Maswood Ahmad tries to represent that Govern 
ment do not keep their promises, or that they are getting a bit slack ii 
this matter, that he is not stating the position accurately to the House 
Sir,, about September or October last year we wrote a very complot« 
letter to Mr. Maswood Ahmad in which we detailed all the undertaking 
that Government had given on this question either in this House or to tlii 
deputations that waited upon Sir George Rainy. We stated each under 
taking and we stated what Government had done in respect of each of thos( 
undertakings. Now, Sir, a copy of that letter to Mr. Maswood AIuiuk 
has been laid on the tabic of the House, and I would ask Honourubh 
Members to spare the time to read that letter, because they will find, ] 
think, that Government have paid the greatest possible attention, nm 
urgent attention, to all the undertakings that were given 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : Muliani- 
madan Rural): Why don’t you read out that letter to the House? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I am perfectly prepared to read it to the House, 
but 1 think that when a long letter has been placed on the table of ihe 
House it is for Honourable Members of this House to read it. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We arc tired of your accounts; we want facts. 


Mr. A, M. Hayman: My Honourable friend will certainly get faets 
from me. 1 sympathise with Muslims in this House and tKc Muslims 
outside this House when they feel disappoinied in the maltor of representa- 
tion of Muslims in the services. They had, T suppose, some reason to 
expect that in the course of two or three years the number of Muslims in 
the service Avould have jumped up very considerably and also the nuiiibins 
in the upper sulx'jrdinatc grades. Sir, if you take the figures as they now 
stand and compare them with the figures relating to previous periods, — I 
have got the figures here, — the number of Muslims as compared with tlit^ 
total number of employees. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : On what date is that please? 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: 

3lst March, 1929, total number 
on all class I Railways 

31at March, 1930, total number 
on all class 1 Railways • 

3l8t March, 1931, total number 
on all class T Railways 


774,r,ig, 

Muslima . 
percentage 

• 

173,980 

22-4 

783,902, 

Muslims . 
percentage , 

• 

• 

177,777 

22-6 

740,111, 

Muslims 
percentage * 

t 

167,476 

22-4 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : From what book are you quoting ? 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: I have taken these figures from the Administration 
Report and the Appendices to the Administration Report of the Railway 
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Board. I have given the figures for 1929, 1930 and 1931. Now, I would 
like to analyse these figures by just quoting the figures relating to State - 
managed railways over which the Railway Board have a full measure of 
<;ontrol. What I mean by this is that the Railway Board cannot issue 
detailed instructions regarding recruitment for Company-managed railways 
as they could for Ifetate-managed railways. Now, the figures in respect of 
State-managed railways are: 

Total number in 1929 . . 468,276 ; Muslima. . . 1319233 


,, 1930 • • 470,544, • 134,298 

>9 1931 . . 434,654, I24,4l3 

Percentagef, 

In 1929 28 '02 

1930 28*6 

1931 28*6 


I would draw the attention of Honourable Members to the fact that the 
figures for 1931 show the Muslim representation is slightly higher than in 
1929-30. Now, Sir, the point I wish to make is this. The total number of 
employees has fallen .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will you kindly refer to page 48, Vol. I of 
the Report for 1930-81? The figure on Blst March 1930 was 182,349 
Muslims out of 817,735 total, and on 31st March 1981, 172,321 Muslims 
out of 781,130 total. So we decreased by ‘11 per cent. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I am quite prepared to take up the case in the 
way the Honourable Member desires later on if I have time, but for the 
present I desire to place before the House facts and figures taken from 
published documents in a manner which I consider to be important. The 
])oint I wish to make is this, that the total number of employees has fallen 
diie to the retrenchment that has had to be made on railways. We have 
been losing croros of rupees in our railways, and we had to cut down our 
expenditure to the utmost possible extent. We have had to cut down our 
expenditure by some crores of rupees. Now, for every rupee of expendi- 
ture in our revenue working expenses 8 annas ordinarily represents estab- 
lishment cost, and it must necessarily follow that wo have had to make a 
very big cut in our establishment charges, and this necessarily has involved 
the discharge of a large number of employees. Far from being a question 
of recruiting more establishments — and it is only when you recruit more 
establishments that you can hope to remedy the defect in the representation 
ef Muslims in the railway services — ive have had to make discharges. 
Indeed, Sir, we had to deal with realities. We had to tfaco realities, we 
had to consider how we would best protect the Muslims who were inade- 
quately represented in the services when we were dealing with the most 
distressful question of the discharges of railway employees. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

We did not leave things to chance As soon as the Railway Board 
became aware that discharges of railway employees on a large scale would 
have to be undertaken, it issued instructions to the Railway Administra- 
tions giving them a lead as to how the discharges should be made, and an 
important instruction was given in those orders to the effect that nothing 
should be done which would act detrimentally to the interests of com- 
munities inadequately represented in the services. 
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Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: Was it followed in the North Western 
Railway? 

Mr. A. M, Hayman: I shall answer you presently. If one studies the 
figures of Muslim representation in the services, one w'ill certainly be con- 
vinced that they are inadequately represented, though a certain" amount 
of improvement has taken place in recent years. The point is this. Many 
of our Muslim employees were employees of comparatively less service than 
members of other communities, and if the Railway Board had not issued that 
instruction to which I have just referred, and if, therefore, in consequence 
discharges went by the rule (which could have beo'ii more easily applied by 
every officer wdio had to apply it) that is, by the strict rule of length of 
service — instead of finding from the figures of 1931 that the number of 
Muslims in the service on State-managed railways was a somewhat higher 
percentage than in the previous year, you would have found it very con- 
siderably low’er. Now, I wish to claim that Government have faced the 
question squarely, have taken urgent action in this matter, have looked 
at realities, and have done in difficult circumstances all that they could 
reasonably be expected to do in order to protect the interests of the 
Muslims, wdio I admit are inadequately represented in our services. 

I have been asked just now what had been done on the North Western 
Railw’’ay in respect of this question of retrenchment of establishments on 
that line. I happen to have a note with me and I will just read a few 
words from it. 

Bhai Parma Nand: What do you mean by adequacy (An Honourable 
Member: **or ‘inadequacy’.**) .or inadequacy of Muslim representation? 
Will you kindly explain? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: When a large coinmumty like the Muslim com- 
munity has, for example, only 4 per cent, of the upper subordinate posts 
in our Railway department, 1 am perfectly cotiviccd in rny mind that t\ie\ 
are inadequately represented. 

Bhai Parma Band: With regard to the total, what is the rule that you 
will follow^? You quoted 28 per cent. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What is the 
propoition of Muhammadan contribution to the traffic earnings on the 
railways ? 

Mr. A. M, EE&yman: This, Sir, is the note I have got about the North 
Western Railway, and T have compiled it from an independent source, and 
I think that Honourable Members who w^ould read Mr. Hassan s Report 
on the same point will find that it agrees substantially with what he has 
said. Here is what my note says: 

“It would be as well for me tp explain how the orders of the Railway Board were 
actually applied on some of the State-managed Railways. On the North Western 
Railway the question of safeguarding interests of minority communities in the 
course ' of retrenchment was discussed at two meetings of the Divisional PersoimoT 
Officers of the Railway where the necessity of taking suitable measure.? on this behalf 
was impressed upon them, and as a result of this meeting, instructions were issued 
by the Agent that the percentage of Muslims and other minority communities mu-^i; 
be maintained in the same proportion as it was before, the retrenchment started. 
For this purpose, the staff were divided into three categories, namely, vrorkshop ei’i- 
ployees, inferior servants, other subordinate staff.** " ' 
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The result of the action taken by the Personnel Officers and the head- 
quarters personnel establishment of the North Western Railway was to 
bring about the following results. In the subordinate staff, on the 31st 
March, 1931,. when intensive retrenchment began, the percentage of 
Muslims to the total number of employees was 25*65. On the 30th June, 
1031, w'hen the intensive retrenchment stopped, it was 25*40. In the case 
of the workshop staff, the corresponding percentages w’ere 62*4 and 63*6, 
and in the case of inferior servants, they w'ere 01*9 and 61*1. The per- 
centage of Muslims to the total establishment was 55*84 on the 31st 
Marcii, 1931, and 55*88 on the 30th June, 1931. Now, these figures bear 
c;vidence that the greatest care has been exerted in a])p|ying the orders 
relating to this matter of retrenchment. When these figures came before 
rue, I decided, having regard to the fact that there w'as a fall from 25*65 
to 25*40 in the subordinate establishment other than the workshop establish- 
ment, that the case w'anted some further investigation, and that in one 
respect some more Muslim employees had been discharged than should 
have been discharged if the orders had been fully applied. The Railway 
Hoard, Sir, then issued instructions at once to the Agent of the Railway 
Administration to adjust the discrepancy. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have you taken any disciplinary action 
against these officers? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I wdll answer that presently. The Railway B(Mird 
issued orders at once to the Agent of the Railway Administration that, 
ill taking back the discharged employees, some Muslims should be taken 
back earlicT than the. Hindus and other communities so that the proper 
representation of the Aliislims might be obtained as quickly as possible. 

Now, Sir, niy Honourable friend Mr. Mas\vood Ahmad has asked me. 
“Have you taken discdplinary action against those wdio did not apply 
the ordi'r of the Board strictly?'’. I would answer him in this way. 
Altbongh the Raihvay Board found it necessary in this one instan(‘e to 
give instructions to the Agent to make a certain readjustment, the Railway 
Bfiard wen' convinced, that the Divisional Personnel Officers and Ihe Per- 
sonnel Branch of the North Western Railway at Headquarters had paid 
very great attention to tin* matti'r, that tbe officers had ])aid pca-sonal atten- 
tion to the matter, and on the wdiole, they deserved to he congrntulated 
for the excellent results they have obtained. (An bJonourahle Member: 
“By th(‘ Muslims.") 

The yiosition on other State-managed railways is somewhat similar. 
Definite detailed instructions w^ere not actually issued by the Agent of the 
Bast Indian Raihvay to his officers as to how' that order of tin' Railway 
Roard was to be applied, but on that Railway, except the crew staff, there 
Were little discharges in other branches, and Mr. Ilassan, under my 
instruct ions, approached the Agent of the Bast Indian Railway and got 
him to consent that he (Mr. Hassan) would w'ork together with the other 
oltiecrs of the railway in order to secure the intoresls of the communiti(‘s 
inndi'quately represented wdien discharges were taking place in (he crt‘w 
Here T would invite yonr attention to wffiat Mr. Hassan says in 
ntira graph 7 of his Report : 

“T al.so assistfid the East Indian Raihvay in the reorganisation of Bio crow 
The re-grading of about 1,500 men from 14 to 7 grade.s and fixing their soniorify u.:s 


D 
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not an ^asy task and kept me and an officer of the operating department occu< 
pied for about a month. The principle that was adopted in re-grading the staff and 
dxing their seniority worked out so well that the interests of the minority communities 
in general and of Muslims in particular were fully safeguarded and each oommunity 
also got its reasonable share in the higher appointments.”* 

Much the same close attention to the question was paid on the Eastern 
Bengal Eailway. Of the Great Indian Peninsula, we have not yet got full 
<ietails. Mr. Hassan himself, who was to visit the railway and get me in- 
formation, has not yet found the time to do so, but the table of figures 
show- that on the whole the interests of every community has been very well 
safeguarded. Now-, Sir, I think I have put enough before the House to 
convince the House that Government htfve been paying serious attention 
to this question of inadequate representation of Muslims in the service. 

Bhai Parma Nand: What is the exact percentage of Muslims to the total 
service ? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: T have nothing more to add on this point to what 
I have iilrcady said. I should like now to make one or tw’o observations in 
connection with the remarks from previous speakers who spoke on this 
motion. Mv Honourable friend Mr. Maswood said that Company -man aged 
railway pai(l very little attention to the question of recruiting Muslims in 
the superior services, and that in the last three years not a single Muslim 
had been recruited to the superior services ()f the Compfuiy-managed rail- 
ways. I want to c()rre<*t an incorrect statement made by Mr. Maswood. T 
find that in the year .11)30-81, in the annual Keport of the Eaihvay Board, 
page 53, Volume 1, Comjiany-mauagcd railways recruited six Muslims to 
their superior services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: 1 refer to gazetted. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: In tlic Company-managed railw’ays, superior service 
c<nTcs])Oiids to gazc'ttcd service. In the 1029-30 Keport, page 57, you will 
find tiiat two ]\IuRlims were recruited. In the 1928-29 Keport, page 05, 
you w'ill find that three Muslims Avcrc recruited. I am not discussing the 
question whether that number was adequate or not. I just wanted to 
correct an incorrect statement made by Mr. Maswood that in three years 
not a single Muslim w'as recruited by the Company-managed railways for 
their services. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : .Do(‘s the Kaihvay Board 
have any control over the Company-managed railways? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: The Kailway Board have got the Company-managed 
railways to agree that they will follow the policy w’hich the Government laid 
down soon after dealing wdth the Lee Commission s Report, and that is that 
efforts should bo made to rccniit as quickly as possible 75 per cent, of 
officers in India to the superior posts, and any reader of the Eailway Ad- 
ministration Reports wall find that in the last three years Government have 
been pressing upon Company-managed railways to recruit Indians up to 
75 per cent, of vacancies. They wall find that in the staff chapter of the 
Administration Keport .... 

Dr. F. X. DeSouza: The Financial Commissioner told us that he was 
helpless. 
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Sir Alan Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Eailways) : I tliink the ques- 
ion to which the Honourable Member referred dealt with the s\ibject whether 
ive had any. powers over Company-managed railways tid get them to recruit 
rom particular communities. There we have no powers w’hatsoevor. We 
lave of course occasionally a certain amount of influence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Have they ever carried out the suggestions that 
ire made by the Railway Board? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Again T would ask Honourable Members to study 
:he Reports for the last few years. They will find that the percentage of 
■ecTuitment of Indians to the superior services on the C^ompany-managed 
railways is steadily on the increase. 

Mr* Lalchand Navalrai : What is the percentage? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: The figures are in the annual Heport. I could 
easily read them to tlie House. Page 53 of the Report, for 1030-31, Volume 
1, at the bottom in the first table. You will find there the percentage of 
Kuropcans to the number of vacancies. In 1929, it was 44. Tn 1930-31, it 
was 50. That shows that there has been an increase of 0 j>(!r cent, in 
favour of Indian recruitment. 

Now, Sir, T will pass on from this point. My friend Sir Henry Gidney 
said that Mr. Hassan’s Report had disclosed that the Agents of Railway 
.Administrations were not paying proper attention to this (piestion of the 
adecpiacy of ri‘.presentation of Muslims in the services. Now, Sir, I am 
(piitc sure that the gallant Colonel will at once admit that ho did not state 
the position ac(*urateiy when T point out to liim what is written in the first 
paragrtiph of Mr. Hassan’s Report. It was duo to the efforts of the 
luailway Board, who examined this question seriously and vigorously, that 
they were able to sav definitely that they felt that the Agents of the Rail- 
way Administrations had in the recent past not given proper effect to the 
i)olicy of Government. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If sec page 50 of tlio Report of 1020-30, 
vou will find that there is not a single Musi ini, non-gazetted or in the 
fdficer class, I will give you other figures when I reply. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Is the Honourable Member talking about superior 
•establishments? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In the statement showing the number of 
permanent vacancies which occurred among officers in Class I on Company- 
managed railways, in column No. 11, you will find Muslims arc nil, nil, 
nil. 


Mr. A.' M. Hayman: That is so, but I take my figures from page 57. 
I tliink I should explain to the House that there are two statements 
relating to the Company-managed railways in the annual Report for 
1020-30. The statement fio which my Honourable friend. Mr. Maswood, 
refers relates to the permanent recruitment and ’no Muslim was recruited 
the permanent establishment of Company^-managed railways in that 
year, but I pointed out to him that there was reernitment to the temporary 
e?5lnblishment. Mr. Maswood tried to make out that no Muslim was takev 
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into the superior service. I challenged that statement. I would like to sav 
a word or two now on Mr. Hassan's Report. I want the House to under- 
stand that Mr. Hassan has dealt only with the subordinate establishments 
of the State-managed railways and has excluded from his figures workshop 
establishments, even though some of these latter get rates of pay varying 
from Rs. 40 to Es. 120 or thereabouts, and his figures also exclude all in- 
ferior servants. [ feel it only fair to the House to give a summary which 
I have made from Mr. Hassan 's figures. The following table shows the 
ratio of the various communities to the subordinate establishments as a 
whole on tlie different railways and it is prepared from the mass of figures 
in Mr. Hassan's Report: j 


i 

N. W. 

E. I. 

E. B. 

G. T. P. 

All the 
four rail- 
ways taken 
together. 

Hindus . 



57-57 

B7-3 

76- 47 

64- 12 

64-96 

Muslims 

p 


24-98 

17-47 

14- 09 

10-09 

17- 53 

Anglo-Indians 



4-3 

8-22 

6- 06 

8-06 

6-90 

Europeans 

c 


3-88 

5- 58 

2-65 

3* 98 

4- 2:^ 

Indian Christiana . 



1 -81 

•85 

•45 

9-69 

CO 

Sikhs . « 



1 8*01 

• 52 

•24 

•33 

2* 08 

Parsis . 



i -45 

1 

•06 

•04 

2-83 

•SI 


{N. B . — Depressed classes are included in the figures for Hindus. Classes other 
than those detailed are insignificant in numbers.) 


I shall explain why I liave abstracted these figures, I have made tiic 
abstract as F think it will he useful to Mernhors when the House considers 
this question again when the Gc)v(3rnment ar(3 able to place before it, o'* 
before the Central Advisory Council for Railways, their proposals on tin- 
recommendations made by Mr. Hassau. Before I sit down, Sir, I just want 
to say this, and I M^ant to say it in the hope that I may he able to remove 
from my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood's mind {A voice: “Or brain.'’) 
any suspicions tliat W(‘ do not treat this question seriously. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: What about your solemn oath to the 
Muhammadans? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Sir, I am not afraid of the accusations of Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad that wc have not been serious in handling this qucstio?i. 
Mr. Hassan, Sir, submitted his Report to the Railway Board on the 
Fcbniary. I wonder if my Honourable friends know that Mr. Hassan s 
Report consists of 281 printed pages, excluding the mass of statistics, v.ln^’h 
themselyes stand about 0 ft. high. I say, Sir, that the Railway Board have 
placed tiioir rccorrjmendations on this important question before the Govern- 
nieiit of India after having studied Mr, Hassan’s Report of 281 printed pages 
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within a week of receiving Mr. Hassan's Report, and it riow rests with 
the Government of India to consider how they propose to deal with the re- 
commendations made by Mr. Hassan and the Railway Board. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: What are those recommendations? 

Mr.^A. M. Hayman: The recommendations of Mr. Hassan, chiefly the 
one concerning a fixed percentage reservation for Muhammadans. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: May I know what are the Railway Board s 
rt commendations on that to the Gov’ernment? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: The Railway Board’s recommendations are now 
l)cfore Government and 1 am not .in a position to inform tlui House of what 
iluy arc. 

Lie^t. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: May T ask whether the Railway 
Agents have (!arri(xl out the roeommendations of the Railway Board or not? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: My information on the subject, which is borne out 
by corresj)ondoncc in my office during the last six months and by personal 
visits to tlie Railway Administrations, is that they are now earrying out 
strictly the policy laid down by Government on the subject of the rccriiit- 
imait to the sc^rvices of communities whicli are inadequately represented. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: After Mr. Hassan ’s Report was 
published? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: No, — after the Board took action some time ago. 

An Honourable Member: Then why did you appoint Mr. Hassan? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Jlajshahi Divisions: Non-Miiham- 
luadaii Rural) : What ahoul those who are excessively ropres(mted like the 
Anglo-Indians? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: 1 do not propose at tliis stage to speak on questions 
wliich 1 consider are not directly relevant to the motion before the House. 
My Honourable friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh, spoke of the inadequacy of 
the Sikh representation in the services. He will find that Mr. Hassan has 
dealt witli this V(‘ry fully when he refers to the represen iation of Sikhs on 
the North Western Railway. I have got willi me figures which will also prove 
that wti have during the last few years done, everything possible to recruit 
Sikh^ to our supcrii^r establishments, I do not ])ropose to read the figures 
out unless H()noura])le JMemhers desire me io do so. 

I think, Sir, T have now covered all the ground which it is necessary for 
ine to cover. There were some vejry important remarks made by my 
Honourable friend. Sir Abdur Rahim, and some important remarks by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. They touch on question of policy, 
f am quite sure the Honourable Sir George Rainy will refer to them when 
he speaks on this motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: There is one point which I wanted to be 
elucidated. I challenged that there had been a decrease by Gl per cent, 
in Muslim employment — vide page 48 of Volume I, Report of the Railway 
f^oard. I did not get a reply. 
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Mr. Deputy President : Order, order. The Honourable Memben will have 
a chance of replying to the debate. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas: 8ir, Government having themselves raised the 
Frankenstein monster, they now find themselves at a loss how to lay it. 
Therefore, we need not waste any sympathy over them. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, if \()u start introducing these eommunal questions in the matter of 
filling up public i)Ositions, you are bound to be up against difiiculties which 
you 'vill find you cannot solve ; and the more you try to placate com- 
munities as such, tlie greater will be the difficulties you will find yourselves 
in. That has been your experience so far, and that will be your experience 
more and more, as the days go by. Sir, I do not know if proceeding at the 
rate we arc doing, we shall ever come to the end of our troubles. A simple, 
probably the. only solution, 1 sometimes think, would be this, so far as tlu* 
railwaxs are. concerned. Have everywhere throughout the country at least 
four parallel sets of railways ; one for the Mussalmans (Laughter), one for 
the Anglo-Indians, one for the Indian (/hristiaiis, shall T say, and one for 
the nondescripts including the Hindus; and let it be the rule, Sir, tliat 
each of these different railways will be manned exclusively bv ineinbers of 
tl^(^ ])articnlar community concerned; and, mark you, it should also be the 
rule that the earnings of each particular line should be contributed solely 
by that community, so that no community will bo entitled to claim rnori' 
than it pays In way of n? venue to the State! (Laughter.) Otherwise I do 
not knoxv how you can solve those interminable communal difficulties. (An 
Honourable Member: ‘'Then keep up your monopoly.'') Sir, my Mussal- 
man friends naturally want a percentage of posts in relation to their per- 
centage of population. When, however, you come to the Anglo-Indians, 
that criterion must forthwifh i)e discarded! (Laughter.) Why, because if 
you look at the population, their percentage is somewhere near *035, whert'as 
their perc(‘ntag(* of (miplovment in the subordinate staff of the State-managed 
railways comes to something like 0*90 ])er cent. 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: On the subordinate staff according to 
population, it must be 7*5 per cent. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: I mu taking that from Mr. Hnssan's Report, the 
Report which rny Honourable friends opposite; are swearing by. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sip Henry Gidney: It comes to 3*05 per cent, of the totnl 
population. 

Mr. C. 0. Biswas: It makes very little difference. That particular 
figure; may be wrong, but the main fact remains, which I am sure 
Honoiirabie friend Sir Henry Gidney will not be able to controvert, that 
the percentage of employment which they enjoy in the railway service, 
is very much put of proportion to their percentage of population. The 
point which I wish to make is this. In the case of Muslims, it must be cii 
a population basis, bnt when you come to the other community, it rnust 
be on a different basis! The Anglo-Indians, it is said, have been trained 
in a particular way, their methods of life are of a special description, 
they have got, so to say, vested interests in the railway service, and it 
would he a great injustice to take away anything from them 1 Therefore, 
whether it is under-representation or over-representation, so far as th^ 
favoured communities are concerned, they must not only continue 
favoured, but more and more favours must be heaped upon them ! That 
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scorns to be the policy. And the beauty of it is that if you want to redross 
Muhammadan ineg^uality, you must talvc it not out of the conununity 
w hich is over-represented, but you must take it out of the Hindus ! That 
seems to be the main object of my Honourable friends over there. I say, 
this will not do; and after all, if you are really so anxious to monopolise 
or to secure a larger share of the State appointments, it may be that a time 
will come when you will rue the day that you asked for these favours; 
you will find that State appointments will possibly have demoralised you, 
as they have demoralised other communities. However, that is by the 
way. Assuming for a moment that these are something worth liaving, 
tfiese Government appointments, that they should be the be-all and the 
cncl-all of your existence in India, assuming that, I say, if you are to work 
il out on a fair basis, it will not be right for you to confine yourself to one 
Department, the railways, f(^r instance. Why not take all the State 
services, and find out how it works? Take the Police, for instamte, where 
I btdievc the Muslims are over-represented. The inequality or the under- 
representation in one service may be compensated by ()V(*r- representation 
in another. T say, if you are going to proceed on those (*ommunal lines, the 
mily fair course for you to take is the average baseid not merely on one 
particular service, but on all the diffei’cnt services, and then other things 
being equal or nearly equal, I do not mind your accepting population as the 
basis. Dut be it not the case of “Heads T win, tails you lose". Yix upon 
some principle or other, and be done with it, and try to apply that prin- 
(•if)le, but do not trot out any number of principles or try to start new 
tlicories, whenever it suits you, only to justify in some way or other your 
claims to more and more of those appointments. That is all 1 wish to 
point out. T do nc^t desire to go into the figures given by Mr. Hayman. 
TTis. figures may please somi* ; they may not please others. But let us 
look at the question from the broad point of view. It is not well to be 
perpetually clamouring for these appointments on .a communal basis. I 
am quite sure if all the sections of the House, irrespective of communities 
or creeds, unite in regarding cfficiencv as the sole test of appointments, 
that would be something very desirable, something which w'c ought to feel 
proud of and something wln'ch will bring us nearer to that Utiired India 
which wo all have in view. I was just glancing through this Report, and 
T find Mr. Hassan quotes tlio Queen's Proclamation. I could not help 
smiling, for, if there was one document which set the Queen's Proclamation 
at naught, it was this. Possibly I am doing him an injustice, for he was 
simply trying to cnrrv out a policy which was dictated to him bv the 
riovcmment of India. That may be so, but still the fact remains that if 
v>u once break away from your moorings, and your anchor ceases to hold, 
vou do not know where you will find yourself, into what rocks or shoals 
ycai may find yourself stranded. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab ; Muhammadan) : Sir, it is 
n ally with a very heavy lieart that I rise to speak on this cut. I am a 
rationalist, and anything whicli 'weakens the cause of nationalism really 
hurts my feelings, but I think in speaking on this point, I am really 
^strengthening the cause of true and real nationalism. Eor this reason, T 
'vill briefly allude to the past history of India, our glorious motherland. 
Every one who knows about the history of India knows about the glorious 
Empire and great arts which existed in times past. Industries flourished 
In those days, and if we compare the India of the present day, it is nothing 
a shadow of the past. T will give you one reason why India lost her 
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past glory. India lost her splendour when one set of people tried to keep 
down another set of people. My family belonged originally to a high class 
Hindu caste and I am proud to be the descendant of the old Brahmins, but 
ail the same 1 do say that it was my caste that kept down the depressed 
cJas.S(iS, and wdien the .Muhammadans invaded India, these depressed classes 
were quite willing, if not to fight with the invaders, at least to silently 
side them and thus overthrew this great bureaucracy of the Hindu caste. 
Sir, wdien. the Muhammadans came 1 w'ould justly admit that the early 
Ai'glians did not rule as well as lh(.‘v sliould have done because they were 
foreigners, and it w'as only in the days of Akhar and Shah Jehan, in tlic 
days of those grand Moghals that they f(dt that they were part and parcel 
of India. Tl)cn J wonld say that until 150 years back, the Hindus and 
Muslims did not treat one another in a fair manner, with the result that 
we find the English ])coplo came. Unless we people here, instead of 
talking platitudes and t«alking just like my Honourable friend Bhai Parma 
Nand, arc ])reparc(l to do justice to each other, the result w’^ill be the 
same as what happened in the past and you wdll find the Muslim com- 
iiiunity as annoyed as v/orc the depressed classes in tlic past. T would ask 
some of my friends wdio talk so glibly and w^ho talk so much of equality 
and (dliciency, T w'ould ask them whether they have done any justice to 
the depressed cslasses during the last 5,000 years. How have they kept 
<lovvn 00 millions or 70 millions of men up to this time? Even now I want 
tf) ask my Honourabk'. friend Bliai Parma Nand who wants to take these 
di'pressed classes into the fold — he is very anxious to take them so that 
(hey may t’lglit against the Muslims — T want to ask my Honourable friend 
Bliai Parma Nand what have the Hindus done to uplift tliose people. We 
find ilujso depressed classes in the Punjab. They have got a genera! 
ele(!t()rate wdtli the Hindus in (he Punjab. Have tliey ever sent any repro. 

4pm «en(atives (^f the depressed classes to the Council except to make 
H luocktM’y of them? It was only wdicn Congress wanted to 
oppose Government in the Councils that they sent one or two to make a 
mock show. 

Now, Sir, some people always talk of loaves and fishes. W^hy they 
ask are these Muslims so anxious for the loaves and fishes. Sir, it is a 
question of “haves” and “have nols”. Those people who have will always 
say to the people who have not, “Why arc you anxious about the loaves 
and fishes?”. Such is the cry of capitalists everywhere in the world. 
They w'ould net like to give an iota to the people who are poor. Such was 
the cry of the aristocrats liefore the French Pevoliition or in the dn\s 
of (ho Csars in Kussia. Certainly they do not w^ant to yield because If 
they give something to the other people, they will lose. Eor this reason 
they always cry that the demand for loaves and fishes is absurd. But If 
they w’ill thernselvos give np these loaves and fishes, we will very much 
w'olcome them and wdll be very glad. Then, Sir, there is another point. 
It is not only a question of loaves and fishes, it is something more than 
that. It is (he ciucstion of a proper share in the administration of (be 
country. Sir, as T said. T am a nationalist and T do not like the foreigners 
to be here, but T ceidainly would not like them to be replaced by Hindus 
only. I would like to say that Hindus and Muslims and all the other 
classes in the country, Pnrsis. Sikhs, Christians and depressed classes 
should all live in a just and amicable manner. It is not for one class 
to say that the Muslims should not demand a share in the administration 
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1.1 the country and so on. It is a great thing to have a share in the admi- 
jiistration of the country. The Pinglish people, after all, are not taking 
very much in the shape of salaries from the revenues of the country, but 
a?l the same we do not want to see them here because they hold the admi- 
uistration of the (sountrv and it is humiliating for my countrymen to be 
held in serfdom. In the same way it would be humiliating for the Muslims 
to bo held in serfdom by any other community. Of course in this matter 
of employment T cannot throw the entire blame on my Hindu friends; I 
V. (Uiid also throw the blame on the Jh'itish (loverninent. If the British 
(jovernment wanted to help the Muslim communily, Ihey could do so. 
They s(‘nt oO.OOO Indians to jail during the last civil disobedience move- 
incut and they have sent about 8o,000 people to jail during the present 
inovenunil, and the (lovermnent which could do so could also st' p the 
recruitment of otln'r communities if they wanted to do it. But th(?y are 
not keen on doing it. and perhaps they liavo got their own motives. Sir, 

I am glad to find my ITononrable friend Bhai Parma Nand a great advo- 
cate of nationalism. T would be very convinccul of his nationalism if he 
gave up his Vice-Presidentship of the Hindu Mahasabha, which is a most 
anti-nationalist body, like some of the IMuslim bodies. How can he talk 
cf nationalisTn ? What I am saying is that ^on cannot ask people to think 
non-commiinally whih' you are doing it yours(df. What I am really driving 
at is, that T do not want the lion’s share for my community. I would 
certainly oppose any Mussalman who says that he should have the lion’s 
share in these services. But what I do say is that Muslims should have 
their just share and this should not be opposed by any one. 

Bhai Parma Hand: Wbat is tlint just sbnro? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: We can sit together and settle that after discus- 
sion. 

» 

An Honourable Member: Wh<at about the Anglo-Indians? 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: T would sav about Anglo-Indians, Sikbs and 
depressed classes that no community should have move than its due share. 
Thit there is one thing which von have to admit, and that is that the Anglo- 
Indians have not got any share in the of her services of the country. I 
^\'o^T1d say about the depressed classes that T am very keen that they 
^liniild also have their duo share. It is not fair that we the Muslims only 
should take our own shares, but we should also strongly pr(‘SR the claims 
cf the depressed classes, and it. will only be just and fair for us to do so. 

Pinnlly. Sir, T would sav tliat tbo Paihvay Board has done one thing 
k^r which T am very thankful to thein, and particularly to Mr. Hayman, 
Ihe IMcmbor in elia?'go of tlie staff, aiid that is tliat they have made a 
proper inquiry ifilo Muslim grievances. Not once or twice, but many times 
niomorinls wore sent, interviews were granted and from tbo Press and 
platform and on the floor of this House the question of inadequacy of 
^Mislim representation was imnressed upon Government during the last 
^ u ^ yeai’s. The reply invariably given WcTs that Grovemment were very 
‘»i:xicnis to employ more IMuslims, but the difficultv was that Muslims with 

requisite qualifications were not available. The representatives of the 
_luslim community knew that the information which Tvas supplied to the 
Government was not correct, hut they did not possess any definite figures 
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to convince the Government, it must be said to the credit of the Rail- 
way Board that they had a proper inquiry made into the subject by one 
of their officers with the result that is known to the House. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

So far as we arc concerned, it did not require Mr. Hassan's Report to 
explode the theory of paucity of qualilied Muslims, and now that Govern- 
ment have got a report from their own officer, let us hope that this pleu 
will never again be put forward by any one in future in justification of the 
paucity of Muslims in railways or in any other services of Government. 

It is no use now discussing the past, because it will not increase our 
number, but it will only add to bitterness, will preclude a calm examination 
of tlie question which is essential not only for the Muslim community but 
also for tlie country as a whole. We have to consider what actiem should 
be taken for the future. And iji this connection I would like to invito the 
uttenLion of the Railway Ikmrd to the figures given by Mr. Hassan in 
chaptei* o of his Report. I do not wish to v^eary this House by referring 
to them here in detail, but a mere glance will convince any fair-minded 
person that Muslims arc very inadequately represented in the subordinate 
services generally and the upper subordinate posts particularly; and unless 
some steps are taken, there is no Ijopc that Muslims will ever get the 
representation which tJicir education, population and share in political lifr 
of the country (Uititles tliern to. The Railway Board have tried — and I 
must say faint-lieartcally — to increase the iMuslim represeutatiou in the 
services und(‘r tlieir control during the last six years by means of circular 
letters and instruci ious : but as is evident from tlic figures given in 
Mr. Hassan ’s Report, tlicsi^ iiavo failed in their objective. It will be^ seen 
from lh(3 memorandum which the Railway Board circulated last year to 
the Members of the L(.*gisJative Assembly in connection with the repm- 
sentatiuii of Muslims in the services, that a senior European officer also 
arrived at the same conclusion at which .Mr. Hassan has arrived; that it 
is necessary to fix a definite percentage for Muslims if it is really intended 
to increase their representation. Here is a unique opportunity for the 
Government to jirove tlieir bona fides to the Muslim community and a 
splendid chance for tlie great Hindu community to show their sense of 
justice. I have great admiration for some of my Honourable Hindu 
collt'agiies who are true patriots in not offering opposition if Government 
are ])reparod to lake action on any such lines. Speaking on behalf of my 
coiistitiKMicy, r would state most emphatically that, unless a just por- 
ciMitag(' is fixed for Muslims, there is absolutely no chance of their being 
adequati'ly represented in the railway services. Any delay will give rise 
to genuine misgivings amongst the educated Muslims as to the hona fides ot 
the OovernTnent in tliis matter and would lead to figitation which may have 
serious effetds, because our claims are based on justice and we do not want 
any more Hum our share. T would therefore «appoal to the Honourable 
the Railway Member and the Raihvav Board to take their courage in both 
their hands and do justice to the Muslim community. 

Finally, it will be seen from the Report that unless qualified Muslims 
are recruited in large numbers in the intermediate grades, there is no 
chance of their being adequately represented in the upper subordinate 
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grades. I would therefo 'j most strongly urge on the Bailway Board a 
L'crtaiii percentage in the vacancies in these grades should be given to 
[»npabJe and .efficient Muslims till such time as tlie representation in these 
r^rades becomes adequate. With these obser\’^ations I resume my seat. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Hohilkund and Kiimaon Divisions: Non-Muhatn- 
iiiadan liural) : iS’ir, I congratulate my Nationalist Muslim friend on the 
frankness with which he spoke. Wo arc living in difficult times and the 
difficulty which confronts us can be solved only by candour. My friend, 
Mr. Biswas, was (aindid: and my friend, the Honourable Mr. Sacliq Hasan, 
was equally candid. I do not question his nationalism and T do believe 

does not question the nationalism of my friend, Mr. Biswas. This is 
purely a national question which is facing the Nationalists. A similar ques- 
tion. as you are no doubt aware, faced Canada when it was in the throes 
of domini<ui autonomy, when it was iindtTgoing the birth-pangs of domi- 
nion freedom. I am not embarrassed by this debate at all. I in a sense 
wc](*onio this debate. I know there? are poople who think it is a painful 
d(*l);itc': painful it certainly is; hut raised in pain the nation shall he 
(l(diver(‘d In freedom. 1 therefore do not utter one word of condemnation 
r W(‘lcome this debate. I do not share the pessimism of mv friend, llie 
Honourable the Leader of the Tndenpendent Party who perhaps thought 
this was not the place for a discussion of this kind. T believe this will not 
be the place for a discussion of this kind after a few years, perhaps within 
a few years 

Sir Abdur Rahim: T nev(‘r said anything like that. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I am glad to know that he did not sav any- 
tliing like that. T was not present when he spoke* (Laughter): T thought 
inv information was correct : I was told that he had slated that this dis- 
cussion slioidd not have taken place' on the floor of this House. T am 
extremely glad that he welcome's a diseaission on the floor of this House*. 
It is much he'tter to have a diseaission 

Sir Abdur Rahim: T said the discussion should he* in a difTeremt spirit 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He* wantt*d the? discussion in a different spirit, ne.^t 
perhaps in a communal S])irit. There was a time whem my Hoiionrahle 
fri(*nd the* Leader of the rndependent Party was in his less regenerate 
and more communal days discussing this thing in a big conference at 
Aligarh, whe*n he'' stateel that he feareel that tlu? Hindus, perhaps tlu^ 
cxtre'inist Hindus, wanted the expulsion of Muslims from . India, as the 
^^oors wert^ ex])elle'd from Spain: and when I criticised that statement, I 
welceuned that frankness out in the country. Always such candour and 
candiel talk is calcnlatcet to improve the*, stale of things. Even so, even 
if sirong words have been nse'd in this debate, T welceaiu* them because 
v'c have te) fight out this prf)blem; wo cannot fly away from this ])roblern. 
^Miat hap])PMed in Cfmada? Tf vou read Lord Durham’s Beport. voii will 
find that Canadian PYench and Canadian I^.nglishmen fought like cats 
and dogs: they, would not meet each ether in the Canadian clubs in one' 
club: they wonlel not go to the .same schools: the? Canadian French and 
tbe Canadian English sent their sons and daughters to different schools. 
Tf you read Lord Durham’s Beport, you will find that the children of 
Brenchmen and Fjnglishmen f aught each other in the streets. Lord 
Durham says with sorrow that they met only in one pl.ace and that was 
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in the court of law; and there too for the utter obstruction of justice. 
Things have not become so bad in India; and after the speech of my friend.. 
Mr. Sadiq Hasan, I am convinced things will never become so bad in 
India. He is not forgetful of his past; he took delight iii’saying that 
j^jrahminic blue blood flows in his veins. It requires some courage', it 
requires some faith in the nationalism of the country to come forward and 
sny a thing of that. kind. That shows to me, as by a flash of lightning, 
that beneath the frothy surface of communal discussion great currents of 
unify at work. As I said before, and as I say now, wo must bury 
the liaieliel. It is a b.ad filing, this communal represent al ion in thi* 
scrvic(js. Hut good ov bad, just as Canada went through it, I am pre- 
pared to go through it; and 3 know by over-feeding the communalists with 
commuualism, T will make them disgusted with commiinalism. I am out 
to satisfy the minoritit'S .... 

Mr. B. Das: Not Colonel Cidney? 

Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer: Includin." Colonel Cidnoy. My friend, Mr. 
Das, says “Not Colonel Gidney?”. I say including Colonel Gidney, for 
if India is to b(^ free, the tyranny of the majority will be the worst form 
of tyranny. As Gibbon said of one of the Eoman tribunes they “talked 
the language of patriots but walked in the footsteps of despots*'. Let 
it not be said then of majorities that they propose to trample on the 
minorities; but there are majorities and majorities and minorities and 
niinoriti(;s. It is not a racial or a (*omrnunal question; it is more a pro- 
vincial (jc.estion, for in tlic Punjab the Hindus arc in a minority. And 
when the railways trav('rse places where fhe Punjabi Hindus arc in a 
minority, T would expect iny Muslim friends to remember the Hindu 
minorities of the Punjab. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Eemembcr the Sindhis also. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: My friend over there, the staunch champion 
of the Sindhis, says “Ecmeinber the Sindhis also’’. Sir, if we approach 
fhe qiiestioq from that point of view, wo need not bo ashamed of this 
debate; we ru'ed not be sorrv for this debate. Sir, the strawberry grows 
underneath the nettle and wholesome berries thrive and ripen best under 
such condilions. (Cheers.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi; Sir, after what my friend, Mr. 
Eanga Iyer has said. 1 think we should close this debate and discuss the 
<V‘iestioM on its luerits. Ho. has been eloquent in. putting the case of all 
the (’ommimitics that inhabit this vast country, and T n^ally congratulaf o 
him on llu' way in whicdi ho ha,s spoken. It is this courage which will 
help fo solve this problem. Our esteemed friend. Sir Abdur Eabim, gave 
us his mind quite clearly and quoted an example from the Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin communities of l^Tadras which should have satisfied my friends 
on all sides This is certainly not a question which should create bicker- 
ing amongst us. It is a question of the share which every community 
should have in the administration of our railways which traverse this 
country. T hope my friends on the other side will agree, and especiallv 
my friend Bhai Parma Nand will agree that the Muslims are really very 
inadequately represented. 
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Bliai Parma Nand: I want to have a definition of adequate or inade- 
quate share. 

f 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I£ my friend IVIr. Hay man cannot 
convince niv fn’end from the facts and figures lie quoted, I for one cannot 
convince him — [ am not a master of all these facts and figures, — but what 
1 find is this. When the Muhammadans felt very much aggrieved on this ' 
question, tht^y represented their grie.vance to you in the Assembly, to the 
Honourable Alember for Ifailways in his office and so on, and special 
officers wer' appointed who have published their Eeport. 

Bhai Parma Nand: (Jould you toll me \^'hat is the share that you want? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: 1 have* read portions of this Report 
which relate to this question. 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy: I will answer the Hononrahle Member's 
question for Maulana Shafee Daoodi. We want an equitable share; wo 
want an equal share*, which will break the monopoly or undue preponderance 
of one community over another. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: 1 have read portiems of this Report, 
and I find it contains a coinj»l(*te answer to your question. .... 

Bhai Parma Nand: Because the Report is written by a Muhammadan 
officer. 

Mr. President: The Hononrabh' IVIernbcr should address the Chair. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The ])ercontage of Muslims in 
different railways and in diffi'reiit lo(ailities has been given, and it is not 
that other miiioritii's have ht'i'U ignored. The question of Sikhs, Anglo- 
Indians, Parsis, in fact of (*v«*t'v minority community has been dealt with 
in very great detail. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: No, it is not so. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You may not agree with the 
(•on(*lusions which that officer has arrived at, hut ho has dealt with the 
whole question in a very able manner. I have very carefully considered it 
and come t'^ that conclusion. Now the Report also says what advantages 
or disadvantages the Anglo-Indians have or will have in future; the Report 
does not conceal that fact from you 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member should address 
the Chair. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Now that Honourable* Members 
are in possession of these facts contained in this Report, we should consider 
how far ihe recommendations made in this Report can be given effect to. 
That is the whole question. If you dispute any facts contained in tin* 
Report, that is another matter: but T find that, after the long discussion 
we have had over this question, no facts contained in the Repor! Imve 
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been disputed. You may of course dispute the conclusions, and you have 
disputed them, but you have not disputed any facts contained in the Ee])Orl, 
Now the Railway Jioard is in possession of these recommendations as to 
how the members of the IMusIim community can be promoted to upper 
grades because of their appointments in the intermediate grade, as to how 
the percentage can bo increased without causing any inconvenience to those 
already employed in the railways, and what steps should be taken 1o 
increase the percentage of Muslims in the railway services, 1 would appeal 
to mv friends on this side who have a great desire to create a good atmos- 
phere in the country which might be helpful to the solution of the difficult 
and knotty problems confronting us, to look into the matter very dis- 
passionately and calmly and see if they can also help iis in asking the 
Railway Board to accept the recommendations contained in this Report. L 
would ask my friends to hear in mind that the Report does not say that 
the full percentage of population should be given to Muslims. Although 
in one plac.o the Report says what the percentage of Muslims is in the 
area in which the North Western Railway traverses, still the demand is 
not *^8 per cent., it is much less; it is 35 per cent. So 1 would appeal 
to my friends to look into the matter in a different light, and not in the 
light in which they have l)e(‘n looking at it till now. After the advice 
given by Mr. Ranga. Iyer, we have no quarrel with our friends on tha<, 
side, blit we have to come to some conclusion. I don’t want to say tliat 
you should agree to tlu? representation of Muslims in the Railways to an 
unfair degree, but I find from ibis Report that the peri^cntago recommended 
is just lower than the pcrccnlago duo to Muslims on a population basis. 
For that nvison 1 would apfieal to my friends to be indulgent enough now 
to close this debate and have from the Railway Board an assurance as to 
what th(\v lire going to do on this Report. This is the most important 
thing whi(di woul<l assim* tlu^ minorities as well as the Muslims so far as 
their claims are ('oncemed. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Saida (Ajmor-Mcrwara : General): Close the 
debate now. 

An Honourable Member: I move. Sir, the question be now put. 

Mr, President: 1 accept the closure. 

The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: !Sir, T do not think the House 
will expect from me a long speech on this occasion, and certainly T 
should not bo prepared to follow some of the speakers who have spoken 
into the very wide area which they entered. I do not say for a moment 
that their speeches were not relevant to the issue which we arc considcr- 

— they wore eminently so — but on tliis great communal question, this 
great problem which is facing India, I think the anxiety which fills the 
minds of those of ns who sit on the Treasury Bench is, lost anything 
we should say, sliould add to the already sufficiently formidable diffi' 
culty. This is pre-eminently a national question on which Indians may 
very naturtilly concede to Indians a certain freedom of speech, hut 
personally I always regard it as an extra orcl in aril v difficult field to enter 
with any hone of being able to improve things and not make them worse. 
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Sir, I think I may congratulate the House on the tone of the debate 
to which we have listened, and I should like to refer specially to the 
speech of my Honourable friend the Leader of the Independent Party. 

It did seem to me that, if some of these difficult communal problems 
are to be solved, it is very much in the spirit in which he approached 
the problem that they will be solved. By mentioning him specially, I 
would not wish to be understood to be criticising any of the other 
speakers. Naturally, of course, in a debate when a number of Members 
have spoken from all quarters of the House from different points of view 
and with a different outlook, — naturally there may be a touch more of 
acerbity in some than in others, but there is nothing surprising in that. 

1 agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, that it is not a 
debate which we need regret. 

Now, to turn to the more immediate question, the speakers who 
opened the debate, my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, and my 
Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, announced to the 
House their discovery that the policy of the Government as regards re- 
cruitment from communities not adequately represented was not being 
properly carried out, and the implication clearly was that we were very 
much to blame for that. This discovery did not come to mo witli any 
llush of glad surprise because I discovered it myself a year ago, and if 
I may read what I said in introducing the Budget last year, Honourable 
Members will see that this is so. What I said was this : 

“Special enquiries have been made in three of the principal railwayst. The Govern- 
ment of India have ct)me to the conclusion that adecjuate steps have not yet been 
taken to give effect to the policy of the Government, and that further measures are 
iK'cessary and must he introduced at a very early date.” 

Therefore, when Mr. Hassan’s Eeport — I should like to pay a tribute to 
the industry and ability with which it has been written — ^when it came 
to us, the fact that it reported that the policy had not been always 
iiilly carried out did not come to me with a shock, or as anything 
of which we had not had a shrewd idea before. One must recognise of 
course the practical difficulties of working the kind of system which w'e 
have been endeavouring to work. It is not altogether easy — unless, as 
H assail proposes, we should have fixed percentages — it is not alto- 
gether easy to carry out the policy wlicn the execution has to be 
entrusted to a number of officers and authorities scattered all over the 
conTl^r 3 ^ Tint the crucial point is this; if it appears to us that the 
policy is not being fully carried out, what practical steps can we take 
to see that it is carried out? Now, Sir, when I spoke on this subject 
a year ago, although a number of ideas had been advanced I did not feel 
myself that the issues had been thoroughly cleared up, and it is the 
advantage of having before us Mr. Hassan’s Report that wc now have 
presented to us definite issues on which, before very long, definite deci- 
sions will have to be taken. There are two aspects of the case which T 
I’egard as on the whole the most important and most urgent. One of 
them was alluded to by my Honourable friend Sir Abdur Rahim in his 
speech last year, and I think he also touched upon it again 
^kis year. That is, question is whether the recruiting authorities, 
yhen they are recruiting through selection committees, are sufficiently 
touch with the communities concerned, so that the best candidates 
from a particular community are brought to their notice. I have felt 
a long time that that might be a direction in which our system was 
^ot working quite satisfactorily. Now that we have Mr. Hassan's 
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Beport, X propose to bring the matter before the Central Advisory 
Council for Eailways so that we may see whether we can’ work out some 
system of a committee, attached to each of the railways, — or possibly for 
a particular railway which passes through several provinces there may 
have to be more than one committee — which will bring to the notice of 
the railway authorities candidates who clearly possess the qualifications 
whi(;h the railways require from all candidates for a particular class of 
appointment. That is one line on which I think a good deal could be 
done to make our policy effective. The other is a practical proposal 
which Mr. Hassan has made, — ^that w^e should reserve a definite per- 
centage of appointments on each of the State-managed railways for 
Muslim recruitment. Miy Honourable friend Mr. Hayman has told tlic 
House that the recommendations of the Kailway Board were already 
before the Government of India, and we will do our best to deal witii 
the matter expeditiously. Those who look back at my speech last year 
will see that it raised a question w^hich I foresaw must inevitably bo raised. 
The general rule under which we are working in the Government of India 
is the reservation of one-third of the vacancies for the redress of marked 
communal inequalities, and what I said in my speech last year was that, 
when you are dealing not with an all-India service, but with a particular 
railway, conditions vary so widely that it is quite a fair question to raise 
whether some adjustment of our ordinary formula is not required. It is 
to that question that we Jire applying our minds, and I certainly shall 
be very disappointed if, before I hand over charge of my office, we luiv(‘ 
not arrived at any rate at a provisional conclusion on th(3 matter. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend. Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, in his 
speech to which I listened with great interest, referred to an unholy 
alliance, and as his eyes were directed to a particular quarter of the 
House, I imagine he had in mind some union between tw^o sections of 
the centre Benches. To my great apprehension and dismay, before lie 
sat dowm, it appeared to me that he w^as himself aceefling to^ the alliance) 
to which I will not apply any epithet whatever. From what fell from 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Shafeo Daoodi, I gathered ho was sanguine 
or at least hopeful that perhaps the wffiole Opposition would enter this 
same alliance. IVlr. President, if that w^cre to be an augury that the 
parties in India are going to together and settle their coinmiin.il 

differences, then those of us who sit in the Treasury Benches wonlri 
have more cause for satisfaction than any one else. I hope that llic 
alliance, not the unholy alliance, but the real alliance will accomplish 
itself and prove effective. (Applause.) 

Mr, M, Maswood Ahmad; Tn reply I w’^ant to say only a few word'=. 
The first is this. In coniU'ction with the figures collected by Sirdar Hnrbnns 
Singh T w'ill ask my Honourable friend to road IMr. Hassan's Koport. 
IVIy second point is that in the Keport to w^hich my Honourable fricn*'! 
referred, lu' will find niany quotations from Mr. B. T. Singh w^lio 
a cx^llengiu. of my friend 'iMr. Hassan. So the Keport is "not of Mr. 
Hassan’s only but a member of Sikh community is also responsible for 
it. The other point is that some of my Honourable friends said that 
there ai’e veiy few' IVTussalmans wdio are IVI. As. in mathematics. IMr. 
IVesident, may T ask how’ many Mussalman M.As. in mathematics they 
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require. I will supply them,’ Sir, I can give them as many Mxiham- 
inadans as they want, M.As. in mathematics, from my province of Bihar 
only, for the whole requirement of all the railways in India. Another 
point that was mentioned is the alliance. We MuhammadAns are ready 
to have holy alliances with all the inhabitants of India. We are ready 
to have an alliance with our Sikh friends, an alliance with the depressed 
classes, an alliance with our Hindu friends and an alliance with all the 
other communities of our Mother country. I am thankful to all the 
Honourable Members who have symputhised with my motion and at 
least agreed that our representation in the subordinate and in the 
gazetted grades is quite inadequate and insufficient, though one or two 
Members may not know the meaning of the words ‘"adequate" and 
“inadequate/*. 1 will advise tlicm to consult dictionaries for the meaning 
of these words. 

I assure rny friend Mr. Hayrnan that all the figures quoted by me 
arc supported by tlie Kailvvay Administration Reports for 1929-30 and 
1930-31, and if be has got any doubts about any figures I can quote pages 
and volumes to him. I do not want to waste the time of the House 
by repeating the same figures wdth authority now. But my Honourable 
friends would have marked that when I interrupted my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hayrnan and I stated the pages of the Railway Report for 
1929-30 iny friend took shelter under the words "temporary job". 

I want to say just one or two words more. 1 am sorry that my 
friend did not reply tq the point that I emphasized four times — once in 
rny speech, twice in the speech of my frienrl Mr. Hayrnan and a fourth 
time wlien he finished his speech, tliat our percentage in sp’te of so 
many promises was reduced by -ll per cent. When be finished his 
speech, I drew his attention to that point. On page 48 ho will find that 
our percentage lias gone down and this percentage was before the eco- 
nomy campaign. His statement that it was after economy campaign 
is incorrect. 

I said in the beginning of my spcjceh that so many promises are made 
every year and there will be another promise this year also. He did as 
1 tlionght. IFcrc I may quote one Urdu proverb : 

**Yaqin tinfee wdde per karna parega, 

Ych ddnUta dhoka to khma parega,'" 

That mcMins, will have to trust her promises and deceive myself know- 
ingly once more". Now, Sir, after the assurance given by my Honour- 
able friend, with the permission of the House, I wish to withdraw my 
motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

1‘lio Assembly then adjourned till Ele\on of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the L>iul March, 1932. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QTJESTIONR AND ANSWERS. 

Detention of a Telegram sent by Sardar Sant Singh. 

597. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Ts it a fact (hat a tclcp;ram sent on thr 
18th February, 1932, by Sardar Sant Singh, M.L.A., to the Daily Telegraph. 
Lucknow, regarding the caj-Maharaja of Nabha, who is required to reside 
at Kodaikanal,- was detained by the New Delhi Telegraph Office on the 
tfi’onnd that it was objectionable? 

(b) Does the telegram contravene any provision of law including the 
Ovdinnnees? IF so, what? 

(c) Ts it a fact that the contents of the telegram had nothing to do 
with the civil disobedience movement or the terrorist movement? 

(d) Do Government propose to take any steps to prevent such a 
suppression of the right of freedom of speech? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) Yes. 

(b) The telegram was rightly withheld under rule UT of the Indian 
Telegraph Eulcs ns (d)jectionnble. 

00 Yes. 

00 Government do not propose to take any steps. 


“A Defective Railroad Subway between Badatmx Back and JiAiioRE 

Railway Stations. 

598. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Mr. B. Tl. Puri): ((/) In 
connection with starred question No. 265, dated 2nd February, 1031 
(regarding defective railroad subway between Badami Bagh and I.nhore 
hnilway Stations) pnt by me, will Government be pleased to state w}'i.ther 
any reply has been received from the Agent of the North Western Rail- 
way to whom the matter embodied in the said question was rcferrerl for 
consideration? 

(b) If so, what reply has the Agent, North Western Railway sent? 

(c) Are Government prepared to issue necessary instructions to remedy 
the defects stated in the above question? 

A 

f 1377 ) 
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Sir AlaEii Parsons: (a), (6) and (ic). Yes. The Agent explains that the 
subway in question is intended for cattle only and that there are two 
underways both of which take vehicular* traffic not far away fr(;m it. 
Improving and widening the subway would be very expensive, and as 
there are no connecting roads on the s’lde of the railway remote from the 
city, there is no justification for the work being carried out. 

Deputation of Indians to study Sugar Manufacture. 

599. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudtioiia): 
Will Oovernmcnt be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have deputed to Java or any other sugar manu- 
facturing country any qualified Indians to study the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of sugar at the spot during the last 12 
years ; 

(h) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(i) the number of such Indians; 

(ii) the names of such Indians with their qualifications ; 

(iii) the amount spent on each; 

(iv) how those who have already returned have been employed; 

(v) how those who have not yet returned are proposed to be em* 

ployed ; 

(vi) the names of sugar mills or companies that have employed 

such experts from abroad? 

Sir Frank Noyce: I place on the table a statement giving the required 
information so far as the Government of India and the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research arc concerned. Local Governments have been 
asked to supply similar information and on receipt of their replies a further 
statement will be placed on the table of the House. 


Statement sJiuiring the number of /ndianA deputed abroad by the Government of Judin 
and the Imperial Coum^il of Agricultural Res^earch during the last 12 years for the 
study of sugar cultivation and manufacture, 

Rno Bahadur T, S. Venhataraman, B.A., Indian Agricultural Service, Sugarcane 
Expert. Imperial Cane-breeding Station, Coimbatore, was deputed by the Government 
of India to Java for a period of 2 months in 1929 to attend the Convention of the 
Int/ernational Society of Sugar Technologists and to .study problems connected "v^i^h 
the sugar industry. The cost of the deputation amounted to about Rs. 1,400, exclusive 
of the officer’s pc.y during the period. 

Mr. R. n, Srirastara. B.Sc.. previously Deputy Director of Industries, UnitcJ 
Provinces, now Sugar Technologist to the imperial ’ Council of Agricultural Research, 
was deputed by that body to Europe and America for a period of 4i months in 1930 
to study ihe latost development in sugar machinery, sugar manufacture and sugar 
technology. The cost of the deputation which was met bv the Council amounted 
Rs. 12.666. 


Allowances of certain Detenus. 

600. *Mr. S. C. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Diidhnrifi^ • 
Will Goveininont bo pleased to state the respective amount that has* 
sanctioned in the case of (1) Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta; (2) Mr. S>»bnsD 
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Chandra Bose; and (3) Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose; detained under Regula- 
tion III of 1818 as the.T (a) monthly personal allowance, and (b) monthly 
family allowance ? 

« 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Allowances totalling Rs. 50 a 
month have been sanctioned for Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, in addition to 
a lump allowance of Rs. 60 to meet the cost of necessaries and for the 
purchase of clothes. 

In regard to the two other State prisoners, the Government of India are 
awaiting a report from the Local Government which they have been asked 
to expedite. 

Alleged Abuse by the Station Master, Amritsar, of the Assistant 

Station Master. 

601. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the news published on page 22 of the Partab of Lahore, 
dated 12th February, 1932, regarding the filthy abuses made by the Anglo- 
Indian Station Master, Amritsar, to his Indian Assistant Station Master 
while in uniform and on duty? Is it a fact that these abuses are alleged 
to have been given on a public platform and within the hearing of a big 
crowd of passengers? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Indian Station Master has reported the matter 
to the Divisional Superintendent and has asked for permission to vindi- 
cate himself in a court of law? Has such permission been given? If not, 
why not? 

{c) Is it a fact that an official enquiry was made into the case without 
luspending the Anglo-Indian Station Master? 

(d) Have Government received any complaint to the effect that this 
Anglo-Indian Station Master at Amritsar is of a quarrelsome nature and 
very unpopular at his station? If the reply is in the affirmative, why 
bas such a Station Master been allowed to remain at such an important 
station like Amritsar? 

(e) Is it not a fact that charges of bribery and corruption have often 
been brought against him? If the reply be in the affirmative, what action 
did the officers take on such complaints? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government have seen the article referred to by the 
Honourable Member. The matter is one with which the Railway 
Administration is competent to deal and Government do not propose to 
interfere. I am, however, sending a copy of the Honourable Member’s 
qiiGstion to the Agent of the North Western Railway who, no doubt, will 
take such action ns he considers necessary. 

Transactions in Gold of the Government of India. 

602. ♦Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan: Will the Honourable 

the Finance Member be pleased to lay on the table of this House a 
"Statement showing: 

(a) the principal transactions in gold held by the Government of 
India as Paper Currency Reserve, i.e., acquisition, releases 
and the net balance added or taken off annually since 1921 ; 

9K9 
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(i) the supply of sovereigns in India since 1921; 

(c) the gold bullion absorbed or released by mints; and 
• (d) the gold held by the Bank of England in India since 1921? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (6) and (c). The Honoiu’. 
able Mcmlier is referred to the annual reports of the Controller c)f tlie 
Curr('ii(\v and on the Administration of the Mints and also to the weeklv 
accounts of the Currency Department. 

(d) Government have no ofheial information regarding the location of 
the gold holdings of the Bank of England but, so far as they kmnv, tlie 
Bank has not held any gold in India since 1921. 

N.\tional Wealth, Remittances, Incomes, Pay and Allowances, etc. 

603. *Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan: Will the Honourable 
the EiTuince IMemhor he pleased to state: 

(a) the aggregate national wealth of India, both held by Indians 
and foreigners since 1921; 

(h) the remittances by foreigners since 1921; 

(c) the agricultural and non -agricultural income of India since 1921; 
and 

(cl) the pay and allo^vances, Central Government, for civil, military 
and railways since 1921? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a), (b) and (r). Accurate 

information is not available. 

(d) i*rcsumably the Honourable Member asks for the total amounts 
disburses! in j)ay and allowances since 1921. The collection of these 
figures would iiivc^lvo very (^onsidcrablo labour and expense. The Gov- 
eriiiiient of India, ibandnre, are not prepared to supply them. 

Levy of Income-tax on Rents of Unoccupied Houses. 

60 ir *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that 
Government arc realizing income-tax on residential houses even when such 
houses are yielding no income in the form of rents to the owners? 

(b) If the ret)ly to part (a) above is in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state under what law or rule this is being done? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I am not sure whether the 
question refers to property in the actual occupation of the owner or to 
property intended to be 'let to tenants but actually vacant. The annual 
value of property in the actual occupation of the o^raer is included in his 
total income, but the sum so included is limited to 10 per cent, of his 
total income. 

In regard to property intended to be let to tenants, an allowance is 
given on account of vacancies. 

(6) The piocedure followed is in accordance with the provisions of the 
Intome-tax Act. 
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Additional Revenue from Increased Income-tax. 

605. Bsli&diir Iiida Brij Kisliors: Will Governiiient be pleased 
to state what additional amount of income-tax over the previous year they 
will obtain in their 1932-33 Budget estimate from the United Provinces 
by their increasing the income-tax rate? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 would nsk my Honourable friend 
to await the statements which will bo circulated with thf> Budget. 

Income-tax on Dues received by Zamindars. 

606. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that 
Government are realising income-tax on Zamindary-sewai and dues such 
as Bhusa weighing charges received by the zamindars from their tenants? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above is in the afhrmativc, will Government 
be pleased to state under what rule or law this is being done? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (h). The Privy Council 
has held that under the Income-tax Act the tax is leviable on miscellane- 
ous non-agricultural income derived by Zamindars from their tenants such 
as r understiind the Honourable Member to refer to, though I am not 
actually aware of the exact nature of the weighing charges to which he 
refers or whether the Income-tax Department include these in the 
Zamindar s total income. 

Rai Bahadiur Lala Brij Kilgore: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
inform his income-tax officers that they should not include those sewai 
incomes of Zamindars in assessments* for the })urposes of income-tax for 
wliich they pay revenue to the Government. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask the 
Honourable Member to repeat his question. 

(The question was not repeated.) 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: Do the Government take the income- 
tax on the income from agricultural gardens? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question. 

Holding of the Summer Session at New Delhi or Simla. 

607. *Rai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that 
the opinions of the Members of the Legislative Assembly were a»ked in 
the matter of holding the Summer Assembly session at New Delhi or at 
Simla? If so, how many members gave their opinion in favour of holding 
the session at New Delhi and how many for holding the session at Simla? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the New Delhi 
session will be cheaper than the Simla session so far as travelling, con- 
veyance and halting allowances are concerned? 
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The Honourable Sir George Bainy: (a) Presumably the Honourable 
Member is referring to the questionnaire by the General Purposes Sub- 
Committee of the Eetrenchment Advisory Committee appointed bv the 
Government of India asking for the opinion of Members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the question as to whether the Central Legislature 
should hold its sessions at Delhi or at Simla or at both these places. On 
that question altogether 88 Members have expressed their opinions which 
may be classified roughly as follows : 

(i) 89. Members are in favour of the existing arrangement; 

(ii) 82 Members are in favour of holding both the sessions in Delhi; 

(iii) 9 Members are in favour of holding both the sessions in Delhi 

subject to certain conditions; and 

(iv) 8 Members have adopted a neutral attitude on the question 

(I)) The average cost per day is greater for holding a session in Delhi 
than in Simla. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is that the only reason for not stopping going 
to Simla, namely, that the cost at Delhi is greater? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: I have merely answered a question 
as actually put down. I was asked wherein would lie the greater cost and 
I have given the answer. That is all. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Of course the opinions of the Members were 
those mentioned, but my question is, what are the reasons for Govern- 
ment not agreeing to stop the exodus to Simla? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: We are following an arrangement 
that has been in force for a prolonged period, and no special reasons. I 
think, for doing so are necessary. The onus of proof T think rests on 
those who wish to change the present arrangements. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will you wait till the introduction of the new 
constitution to enforce it? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: Yes, possibly, Sir. (Laughter.) 

“Resolution High Courts. 

608. *Bai Bahadur Lala BriJ Kishore : With reference to Mr. Amar 
Nath D’utt's Resolution, which was adopted in this House, that the 
High Courts in India should be a Central subject in the future constitution 
of India, will Government be pleased to state whether steps will be taken 
to get it incorporated in the new constitution? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: A copy of the Resolution and of the 
debate was duly forv’-^rded to the Secretary of State for transmission to 
His Majesty’s Government. 



election of members to the standing committee for 
the department of education, health and lands. 

Mr. President: 1 have to inform the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on 
Thursday, the 25th February, 1932, which was the time fixed for receiv- 
ing nominations for the Standing Advisory Committee for the Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, only two nominationsi were received. As 
the Standing Committee will consist of three members, and only two have 
been nominated, I declare Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore and Raja 
Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar who were duly nominated as elected to the 
Committee and I appoint a further period up to 12 Noon on Thursday, the 
3rd March, within which nominations for the third vaca-ncy only will be 
received. The election, if necessary, will take place in this Chamber on 
Tuesday, the 8th March, 1932. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— cowfd. 

Dkmand No. 1 — Railway Board — contd. 

Conveniences of the Travelling Public. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ bo reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, if I were to give a whole catalogue of the inconveniences in travel 
which are experienced by the travelling public, especially the third clase 
passengers, I would be depriving other Honourable Members# of the claim 
which they have on the attention of the House. I shall be content at 
present to bring forward only a few of such inconveniences. 

Mr. President, by seeing the long list of cut motions for inconveniences, 
it becomes clear that dissatisfaction prevails in every corner of this House 
in this connection. Many of us feel that there are inconveniences of the 
travelling public. Some of them are of the character which may be 
removed easily without spending a single pice from the railway purse if 
the department do not take an obstinate attitude. Some of which are of 
the character for which very little money is required. Such inconveniences 
also should be removed. 1 do not suggest that we ought to undertake big 
schemes in times of depression and deficit Budgets, but I atn perfectly 
right when I suggest that we should stop doubling of the line between 
Tundla and Cawnpore or Tundla and Etawa and suggest spending that 
money for removing the inconveniences of the public. When the traffic has 
gone down, there is less pressure of work. When there is less pressure of 
work, there is no justification in doubling a line. Saving of Rs. 12,80,000 

also possible by stopping the building of new quarters for staff. When 
thousands of your employees have been turned out of employment, for 
whom do you require new quarters#? Spend that money also for removing 
tlie inconveniences. Money for the sweet will of the heads of departments 
is available, but money to spend for removing inconveniences is not avail- 
a-hle, which is a deplorable fact. 


( 1383 ) 
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In this connection, I shall take the question of inconvenient tiniiugs 
first. So far the question of railway timings for the two capitals of Biluu* 
and Oris.sa, Patna and Eanchi, has not been solved. The result of the la>.t 
year’s promise was that after eight months I received a reply from ihn 
railway authorities and that too was unsatisfactory. My Honourable friend 
Sir George Painy is a Bihar civilian and Bihar has a claim upon him. 1 hojje 
my Honourable friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt will excuse me for sayhig 
this. I ri‘(|uest the Honourable Sir George Bainy through you, 
President, that he should see that a longstanding grievance of Bihar is 
rujnoved bofon*- he leaves this country, so that one of the four passengi.r 
trains running between Patna and Gaya is converted into an Expresir^ train, 
and the timings from Patna to llanchi are so arranged as suggested by iiu\ 
in my last year’s speech. Another example of inconvenient timingN was 
la-ought to my notice only this morning, and with your permission, Sir, I 
would like to mention it. For the last few years the 16 down E. 1. II. 
J^'jxpress used to give connection with the Agra-Bareilly up pas^senger at 
Aligarh. That was the only and most convenient train for third class 
passengers especially who wanted to go to Bareilly from Delhi after 
finishing their day’s work. But according to the new time table, which 
came into force on ^ic 1st March, the 16 down Express, which is timed to 
leave. Delhi at 22*50, will not give connection with the Agra-Bareillv up 
passenger at Aligarh and thus it will be a source of very great hardship to 
the third class ])asjsengcrs. Do the railway authorities expect to got moiu'v 
by providing inconveniences to the travelling public? Are so many time 
table experts engaged on such fat salaries simply to give trouble and cause 
hardship to thoae who contribute to pay them? Is it fair, I ask? To niy 
mind, the amenities to tlic travelling public should bo the first objc^ct of 
railways, and if they will neglect it, I am certain that they will be miserably 
failing in their duties. Sir, on many ?<ections there is only one up and 
one down train. The inconvenience caused is obvious. Not only is the 
revenue lost to the railways, but the travelling public is put to mucli 
trouble and inconvenience. T take a particular example to illustrate my 
])oint. There is only one train in the up direction and one in the down 
direction running between Biirwadih and Gomoh Junction on the Soiie 
East Bank (hjinob sec. E. I. Ry. — a distance of 155 miles. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal : European) : May I ask the Honourable 
^lembv''!’ 'whether the Railway Board exercises supervision over all the time 
tables of various railways? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member cannot be expected to give an 
answer to that »|uestion. Please go on. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, may 
say again that 1 am incorrect and so I shall refer him to page 59 of tht^ 
E. I. R. time table. If a passenger wants to go from Sone EafA Bank 
to Gomoli or from any intermediate station to another intermediate 
station in the mcn-ning, ho has no train in which fo travel. He can only 
travel by the solitai-y train, No. 2-G, R Down, which leaves Sone East 
Bank at an inconvenient hour of 1-49 a.m. Similarly if any body wants 
to travel in the evening from Gomoh to Sone East Bank, he is debarred 
from doing k). There fire many other sections on which this state of 
affairs exists, but T shall not tire the patience of the House by giving a list 
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of them. What I want is that there should be at least two pass^cnger 
trains in every direction on all the sections. If traffic necessitates the 
running of more trains, Express trains should be provided. Express trains 
must run over those sections which require more than two trains. 

Sir, 1 have also to draw the attention of the Eailway Board to the 
quality of food that is supplied to the passengers' at the railway stations. 

necessity for the improvement and preservation of the. health of the 
Indians is such an irnpoi'tant question that it should attract the atten- 
tion of all. Adulterated food supplied at railway stations is really under- 
jjiining the health of Indians. The Eailway Administrations ought to s^ee 
that the sii])y:)Iy of had articles of food is forthwith stopped. There are 
many stations wlierc there are no vendors for the s^iipply of food. A very 
large seedion of the Muslim community called the Shi as docs not eat any- 
tliiiig except when it is prepared by a Muslim. Alnslim vendors s^hould be 
appointed and Muslim tea- stalls should be opened on every big station. 
This sect corre?<ponds to the orthodox community amongst tin; Hindus. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and llajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhmn- 
uiadan Eural) : We have two hundred sects. Do you want as many 
amongst you? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I do not want that, hut our religious senti- 
ments too should not be disregarded. Now, Sir, the contract for betel 
supply should be given to the Muslims also. ^Ir. President, the licence 
for the supply of betel by a Muslim at Caya was recently cancelled by the 
Divisional Superintendent of Dinaporo on tlu^ ground that there is no other 
Muslim betel-seller on any other station of (lu‘ Dinapore Division and liencc 
there was no necessity at (lava too of a Muslim betel-seller. What a 
satisfactory ground is that on which the liciuic'e was ('ancellcd? T myself 
addressed the ])ivisional Superintendent of Dinapore in this connection, 
and his reply was so absurd that T shall not place it before this House. 
Then, Sir, I wrote a letter to the Bail way Board and the reply was that 
this was a local matter. 

Sir, the question of ovcrcrow’ding is brought to the notice of Goverament 
every year, but there &>(;enis to be no improvement in tin's connection. The 
railway authorities should not treat those wlio pay thc' largest amount of 
money to them like flocks of sheep. Then, Sir, there is the question of 
water supply at stations. Though mucli ha^ been done in this connection, 
still luiicli more remains to be done and T urg(' upon thii railway authorities 
lo further improve the snp]ily of water at various stations. I have 
personal knowledge between Bareilly and Banchi, where T have seen many 
water tanks labelled not for drinking purposes, but when T asked the 
i=tation staff where T could get water for drinking, T could not get any 
reply. 

Third class passengers^, Sir, are put to much inconvenience owing to the 
id)sence of waiting sheds at many important stations. They are forced to 
i'nco all sorts of inconveniences such as the chill of the winter and the 
sail of file summer and still nothing seoins to have been done for the 
provision of these sheds at many stations. Tins should be done without 
losing any more time wherever possible. 

Mr. President, to sum up, what I ask is to make improvements in the 
^vater soipply, provision of more waiting sheds, avoiding of overcrowding, 
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improvements in the inconvenient timings of the trains and the appoint^ 
ment of Aluslim vendors and betel-sellers at stations. 

Mr. President, the list of inconveniences of the public travelling to and 
from Patna, the capital of Bihar and Orissa is very long. Luckily its 
own man is in charge of the Eailway Department. I remind him as an 
officer of my province that if in his reign these troubles are not removed 
they will not be removed for a long time. 

The firsrf; grievance is that the Indian refreshment room in Patna is far 
off from the platform. Small rooms should be built for this purpose or 
one or two rooms should be vacated for this purpose. I am ready to help 
the Divisional Superintendent of Dinapore if he visits Patna Junction with 
me. 

The second suggestion is that a first and second class composite bogie 
should be attached from Patna to Delhi and vice versa. There is no trouble 
in accepting this suggestion. At present two bogies run between Sealdab 
and Delhi by 13 up and 14 down express trains. One of the two bogies 
may be attached at Patna. As many trains leave from Howrah the public 
will not feel it. 

The third suggestion is that one of the four passenger trains running 
between Patna and Gaya should be made an express train. The Agent of 
the East Indian Eailway wrote to me that as it was 57 miles run only, 
there is no need of an express train. I say Lucknow is only 37 miles off 
from Cawnpore where four expresses and one mail train run at present. 
The other point is, Sir, that it takes fully three hours to travel this short 
distance of 57 miles only. If we can save one hour, or even half an hour, 
it will be a saving to tjie Eailway Department also on coal and allowances 
to guards, etc. For this suggestion also not a single pie is required. 

Then, Sir, the fourth suggestion iw that the bogie which is attached from 
Howrah to Dehra Dun in the 1 up and 2 down mail trains is not of much 
use when from Howrah an express train runs to Dehra Dun. The mail 
train passes at night from Aaansol to Patna Junction having four stoppages 
— ^Madhupore, Jhajha, Keul and Mokamah only, — and up to Asansol the 
Dehra Dun express runs on the same line. The 1 up mail passes very early 
in the morning from Patna, and so it is very difficult to catch the train. At 
the same time, Mr. President, when passengers use the bolt from inside it 
becomes very difficult to awaken them. Sir, on some occasions in trying 
one compartment after another the time is over, and the train runs away. 
Sir, the bogie from and to Dehra Dun should be attached to the mail train 
at Patna Junction. Sir, the fifth trouble is thisn, that there is no inter 
class waiting room on the platform. There is one shed which may easily 
be converted to such waiting room without much cost. 

Mr. President, if the Eailway Department are really solicitous about the 
comforts and conveniences of the travelling public, I would commend these 
few suggestions for their consideration, and with these words I move my 
motion. 


Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I rise to 
support this motion, and my grievance is wdtli regard to there being 
direct train betwev.n Karachi and Lahore via Dadu. Sir, it is well known 
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that there are two routes to reach Lahore from Karachi. One via Pad- 
Xdan-Rohri; another that connects Kohri via Kotri-Dadu. This line via 
Dadu was the original main line. There was no line via Pad-Idan and 
this Dadu line was the only line by which all trains ran. Then subse- 
quently a line w'as constructed via Pad-Idan and since then this Dadu line 
is considered by the Bailway authorities as a loop line and the conveniences 
on this line are far from satisfactory. So far as a direct communication 
is concerned through that part of the country there ought to be a direct 
train which should take to Lahore within as much time or a little more 
than via Pad-Idan. At present there is no train at all which takes direct 
via Dadu. One has to start from Dadu at about 1 o'clock in the day, reach, 
Kohri at 11 o'clock at night and then wait to catch the Karachi mail at 
4 o'clock in the morning. Sir, this is a great inconvenience and it is not 
the first time that I complain of it, but as a las(t resort I have been 
forced to mention it in this House. Sir, there is an advisory local com- 
mittee for the Karachi division. I do not propose at present to enter into 
the functions of the Advisory Committee or as to whether the opinions of 
that Advisory Committee are accepted or not. That is the question which 
1 will deal with separately later on on an appropriate cut, but my point at 
present is to bring to the notice of this House that that Advisory Commit- 
too has also cried itself hoarse over this question, but the Agent stands 
stiff as an autocrat does. It has been brought to his< notice — and he knows 
full well — that there used to be actually a train directly running between 
Karachi and Lahore via Dadu. That was stopped for no reason and subse- 
quently they provided some kind of convenience by running certain 
carriage&i direct to Karachi to avoid transhipment at odd hours at Kotri, 
but that convenience too has been snatched away and the reason that they 
give is that there is not a sufficient number of passengers travelling first 
and second clag« on that side to merit a direct connection. Sir, as a 
matter of fact a large number of passengers does travel by that route, but 
granting and assuming that they do not in a large number, yet the railway 
is bound to meet the conveniences of even a few. The way in which they 
make the calculation is not satisfactory. They send an officer to take a 
census of people travelling. He finds a smaller number of travellers on 
some days, larger on the others but he totals up to jytrike an average and 
reports the paucity of passengers. That is not the proper criterion for 
refusing a convenience. The railways arc not only to increase the rates 
and fares, but they are bound to give convenience. It may be that the 
income on some lines may not be commensurate with the amount of conven- 
ience needed, yet it must be given. That question however does not arise 
with this line which is very productive. Therefore I ask that the Agent 
should give way now and provide us with a direct convenient train. I know 
that in the time table which is coming into force from the 1st March 1932 
a train has been provided for via Dadu to run direct to Lahore, but it will 
be a useless train. It will be a train taking 48 hours, or even more, to 
i*eaeh Lahore. It will run like a snail. That in not the sort of a train 
that is wanted . . . 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Does a 
snail run? 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: As Anglo-Indian trains they do. {Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Henry Oidney : “Then they must be good and fast trains.") 
^ly point is that that train will not be useful at all. My suggestion is that 
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the up aufl down tmins Nos. 43 and 44 should be diverted via Dadu. Sir, 
this is a great inconvenience and that is my justification for asking this 
House U) pass tin’s motion in order to press the railway authorities to 
remove this inconvenience. 

Sir Hugh Cocke (Jlomhay: European): Sir, I have noticed that Honour- 
able AIernl)(‘rs art^ disemssing inconvenic'nces of the travelling public which 
rlocs not seem to be the heading on the paper. Hut (ionveniences and iii- 
fonvenieiiec's are very closely associated. AFy particular point is in 
conn(*ction with the running of trains, that the Ihiilway Board should try 
and inlhienca^ railway lines to slop their main line trains at one suburban 
station outside^ the big cities. Some main line trains do stop on approach- 
ing Hombay at Dadar and some do not; and the iiKionveniencc* of the 
travelling jmlilic in having to go into Bomba\, and then driving six or 
1 ‘iglit miles oid, is a great one. Although I live outside Bombay and it 
would be a gn\at (hui veniiuu^e to me to get down at Dadar, 1 am, like' other 
Members who spejd< on railway matters, not thinking at all of myself but; 
of others. T am thinking of all those ])eop!(! who find it very hard to take 
a. gharry six or eir.dit miles, with p('i‘haps 50 bundles of gear, and 1 do 
suggest that, as far as possible, in addition to being ('onveniemt to the 
]>iiblic, this would also help to develop suburban Bombay, and ])resimiably 
suburban Madrns and suburban Caleuttn. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : W^oiild it not be better to stop the train at Bandra? 

Sir Hugh Cocke: That is a very good suggestion — that the trains should 
stop at Bandra, because? T live about a iriilo from Bandra station; so that 
if the railway nutboritios make Bandra and not Dadar the stopping station 
it would Indp some of us. Hut this question of suburban development is a 
very important one. Tliere have boon trcintmdous strides made in suburban 
development in Bombay in the last twenty years, and I think in other 
places also; and in so far as the liailway Board can influence Agents to 
stop their trains at important places outside the city, it would be a very 
great convenience to the travelling public. 

Kunwar Baghubir Singh (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I wish to join in the chorus of (congratulations to the Honourable the Rail- 
way Member on the skilful handling of difiioult and sometimes delicate 
situations. Tf the Budget could not bo balanced, it was no fault of his, 
but bc'caiisc' of the gcyaeral depression the condition of finances all over 
the (‘ountrv being bad this (joiild not be done. 

As to the mol bn before the House, I support the cut which has been 
moved by tlie Honourable Shah Maswood Ahmad. The inconveniences 
of passengers are very many, and they have been described by two Honour- 
able Meml^ovs in connoi lion with the Bombay Presidency. But I wish to 
take up the inconveniences of all the classes of passengers. I have 
knowledge of (lu E, T. R., the B. B. and C. T. R., G, I, P, R., and 
R. Tv. R. vhicli run in my constituency. The inconveniences described 
are not felt only by the lower class passengers, but also by the .higher 
class passengers. When the management of the East Indian Railway 
was taken over by Government from the company, it was expected that 
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the management would be more effiicient; but I am sorry to say that the 
('(nidition has not improved. In a way it has gone down. When the 
company was managing the railway, there was smooth running of trains, 
liiit now we see that that convenience has disappeared after being handed 
over to the State. Now the trains start with a jerk (Laughter) and people 
feel this inconvenience which was not known during th(' company days. 

As to the second class berths, they wert' better fonnendy ; but now' they 
•ii’c very uncomfortable to sii'e[> on. Then there is, 1 should say, a plague 
of T. T. l.V>. Formerly tlu‘i\‘ wen* T. T. T.’s, but now wo find at every 
tliird or fourth station lie (-omes and wants to see the ticket, then another 
comes, and we are put to very great inconvenience. [ do not think that 
the State has gained much by that. On the other hand I think it must 
have been losing on account of the employment of so many T. T. T/s. 

Then the third complaint, which 1 have and which is very general, is 
tlie rude behaviour of the subordinate railway employees. The fourth is 
want of water sn])})]y at some stations. There tiro sttilions in wdiich there 
are Hindu watermen and tlierc* are some in which there are Miihainmadau 
watermen hut no Plindu watermen. If the w'aterman is a Hindu, every- 
j) 0 (ly can take water from liim; but if he is a Muslim ho can be utilised 
oil!;. l)\ tlu* Anglo- Indians and Muslims. 8o I w^onld suggest that there 
should be Hindu watermen at every station as was tht> ease formerly. 

An Honourable Member: Does my Honourable friend know' the Shia 
community ? 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: Yes; w-e have got Hindu watermen and 
Muslim w^atermcn. 

An Honourable Member: What about Christian watermen? 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: But hovv can there be Muslim w'atcr and 
TTiiulu w;d('r? Watcu* is water. Then* is the Anglo-Indian water jug put 
oil at ovi'ry station; tint we know; and that can be used by Muslims. 

Then there is the ease oE refreshments. On tlu^ O. and It. It. there 
were Hindu rerreshment rooms at Laklisar, Moradabad and other stations. 
But on the E. 1. It. main line proper there are very ftwv Hindu refrcsh- 
Jnent rooms. There is one at INfoghal Sarai; and in my province I think 
tliorc are very few exc^ept perhaps at Cawnpori*, the newly built station, 
or pGrha]‘)s at Lucknow. 

The sixth inconvenience is the nnclcanlincss and dirtiness of the tliird 
class earria.ges. They are not cleaned yiroperly and there is a lot of dirt 
in third class carriages as w’cll as in latrines; and similar is the case w'ith 
infer class#. Tliero is very little difference betw^oen a third class carnage 
‘‘^nd an inter class carriage, except for a very thin cushion for the latter; 
fhorc is no other difference. Neither the employees of the railway nor 
Iho police give any help to the passengers; and w'hencver help is required, 
nne man says, ask the other man; and if you ask the other man, he says, 
n third man, and so on ; nobody hears or cares to redress the grievances 
of passengers of even the second or first class — ^not to say anything of 
third class passengers. Then, Sir, the food supplied at stations is very 
At least I have experience of Hindu foc^, and I will particularly 
^ontion the Allahabad Station w'here the food supplied is exceedingly 
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bad ; it is uneatable T should say. So, Sir, in view of these inconveniences 
I wish to put forward the following suggestions for the consideration o 
the Railway i3oard. As I said, the behaviour of the subordinate employ eei 
is not very good, and for that I would suggest that candidates who have 
pass(;d the Matriculation or Intermediate examination alone should be 
employed instead of those who have perhaps passed the 5th or 6th class 
who do not know manners and do not know how to behave properly . . . , 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : Muham. 
inadaii Rural) : Do the Matriculates and Tntemiediatc passed men behave 
properly ? 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: I think they would behave properly if they 
have had good education. 

Then, Sir, along with other technical training, they should also receive 
training in humane and courteous treatment. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Commerce): 
Kindergarten for manners. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That wdll be done under the now constitution. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh: As to the untidiness of carriages and latrines, 
the work of the swcei)ers should receive betU^r supervision than hithorio. 
Then the accommodation Instructors should be made to take more interest 
in their work and w’orthless men should be removed. These are a few of 
the suggestions that T wish to make on the inconveniences of the travelling 
public, and I hope they will receive the attention of the Railway Board 
and the authorities concerned. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, the inconveniences and grievances of the travel- 
ling ])ublic Oil our railways have been aired so far, and I am going to add 
my quota to the list of grievances. One of them is that on the Bombay 
local trains especially beggars and sweetmeat sellers and also persons 
engaged in collecting subscriptions for so-callcd charitable institutions aro 
allowed to take season passes and they ply their trade and begging 
campaigns in the trains, to the great annoyance of the travelling public. 
So I think the Eaihvav Board should issue instructions that season passes 
should he allowcrl only to persons who are hona fide travellers and not to 
hawkers and boggJirs and others. There aro also other inconveniences 
which have boon brought to the notice of this House which require im- 
mediate attontion, and many remedies have been suggested. I would also 
suggest one more remedy;, that is, the Members of the Railway Board, 
whenev('r they go out, should not be alloived their saloon cars, but they 
should be obliged to travel third class (Hear, hear), so that they may sec 
for themselves w’hat inconveniences actually are borne by the third class 
travellers 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswae (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): They should 
travel in Indian dress. 
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Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Because in that case the inconveniences of the third 
jlass passengers will be removed automatically, as their servants will see 
that the Bara Sahib gets an opportunity to see these things and has to 
suffer inconveniences. But 1 do not think the Members of the Eailway 
Board will be willing to sacrifice so much. At all events, I may call upon 
them to do a little thing, and it is that between stations they should get 
into third class carriages and sit for about an hour or so. That will be 
(jiiite enough. And I need not ask them to give up their saloon cars. 
Xow that our Leader of the House is shortly retiring, I cannot ask him to 
follow any of my suggestions, but his successor should certainly take a 
ride in the third class between stations and see for himself what inconve- 
niences are experienced by third class passengers. 

As regards ]:)olite'. treatment, I do not think that any special training 
for railway servants is required, but If the Station Masters and other higher 
officials will treat their subordinates properly, then these subordinates on 
their part will be taught a very good lesson and they will treat the passengers 
more politely. So 1 think if any training in politeness and civility is 
required, it is required more for the higher oiffiicers. When the higher 
officers are polite themselves to tlieir subordinates, tlicn these subordinates 
naturally mete out the same treatment to the travelling public and it goes 
on riglit down the chain to the bottom. And therefore the best way of 
teaeliing politeness and civility to the downmost man is for the higher 
oiricial to be polite himself. If the Station Masters and other higher 
officers treat their subordinates more politely than they have been doing 
up till now, then this complaint which has been aired here by my friend 
who spoke last will not long survive. I think, Sir, the grievances of the 
third class passengers have been suifificiently explained many a time, but 
it is very unfortunate that they have been very rarely redressed. In fact 
they have been a hardy annual in this House, because although they are 
expressed almost every year, nothing effective has been done by the Eail- 
way Board. 

Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris : Muhammadan) : Sir, 

1 very rarely take part in debates in this House, but the oppression of the 
travellers by the South Indian Eailway authorities compels me to bring 
to the notice of the Eailway Board certain facts. S'ir, no other Eailway 
Company has taken advantage of its being away from the Eailway Board 
as the South Indian Eailway Company which runs throughout South 
India. For the last several years we have been crying ourselves hoarse 
to introduce the intermediate class on the broad gauge lines run by the 
S. I. E. Company, but they have been adamant, nay, they have even flatly 
refused to introduce it. It lias been said in this House, and it is a fact, 
that 1st class carriages are uneconomical, second class is a self-dependent 
f^arriage, and third class feeds others. This inter class will perhaps pay 
a little more towards its maintenance than second class, but the S. I. Eail- 
way, in spite of repeated demands from the public, have not cared to in- 
troduce that class in their broad gauge lines. That is one thing. 

Secondly, the South Indian Eailway Company has taken advantage of 
its being away from the Eailway Board in several other ways. In many 
places the railway stations are either a mango tree or a banyan tree. 
I'ho Station Master is put in a small cabin from where he distributes 
tickets, and the passengers have to wait for the trains either under a tree 
exposing themselves to the hot sun or drenching themselves in the rain. 
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Becently in some places they have placed a few old wagons, and they too 
are meant only for ohicers. They do not care for the travelling public at 
all. Even in towns like my place, Tellicherry, they have got only ono 
waiting room for upper class passengers — ^for men, women and childron, 
and they all have got to use only that waiting room. Sir, Tellichi'rry is h 
very important station on the West Coast. The result is that when ladies 
conic in, the men have to stand out sometim(;s in the drenching rain. 
You ]<n()W Malabar has very heavy rain, and in the monsoon season 
gentlemen have to stand in the drenching rain. The third class passengers 
also, when they are let in into the platform, have no })lacc to take shelter in 
in the drenching rain or in the burning sun during the summer season. 
Then, Sir, you will find here «and there aiTangements for drinking water; 
it is only done for name's sake. Very often we cannot get water on the 
platform in small stations. 

The third class compartments on the South Indian Bailway are always 
congested, and it wtis on one of their wagons that the famous train tragedy 
occurred, and it is a wonder that more train tragedies are nol occurring 
on the South Indian Bailway. They do not c^ari' not only for those who 
travel in their trains, but even for pedestrians, if you take into account 
the number of accidents which occur at level cAossings, you will find that 
on no other railway in India have accidents of such a very serious natuic 
taken place as on this railway. Sir, in the city of Calicut the train runs 
across the main bazaar, and they keep the gate closed for 20 or 30 minutes 
at a time, with the result that both side's of the gate are congested with 
ordinary carriages and Tnon, and very often accirlonis occur there. 
public of (hdiciit have been crying for an overbridge hut the railway has 
so far tiumod a deaf oar to it. Sir, the traffic along that road is the highest 
in (hilicut, nay, in .Mnltihar. The gate is very near llio railway statinn. 
They not; only (dose tlu' gate w’hen the trains are (‘xpocted, hut they hoep 
the gates (dost'd wluai shunting is going on and that mav take an horn* 
or two. In fhis way, 1 am forced to bring these grievances to the notice 
of the Ttailway Member and the Bailway Board, and I ho])e ihey will 
redress our grievances who are far away from their sight and who ver\ 
rarely bring eny grievances to their notice. 'S'ir, I sup])ort the motion. 


Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division; Non-Muhammadu; 
Bural') . Sir. in su])|)orting this cut, I W’ant to confine my speecli to tlic 
inconvenieiK'C’s fedt by ihivd class passengers. The Bailway Administrations 
are depend eiu ou Hurd class passengers for their earnings, and in spite of 
the fa(d that tlu\v are their best customers, the railways do not care for 
their (‘omforts. I'jet me give the number of passengers wdio travelled in 
the diffc rent (dassi's of ac'commodation and the income derived from them 


Class. 


No. 


Income. 


1st cla?*s 
2nd class 
Inter class 
3rd chiHs 


7-14,200 

8,323,000 

r)30,5M,400 


Rs. 

02 lakh.s. 
1 ,04 lakhs. 
1,38 lakhs. 
28,72 lakhs. 


These show that 9(1 per cent, of the incotrie is derived by sale of 

tickets to the 3rd cltias passengers, but we ignore the comforts of these 
persons who pay us the most. This is a hard lot, though they are the 
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greater taxpayers and the main pillars of the administration on which the 
railways of India stand. Sir, I had on several occasions to observe that 
the third class passengers are treated no better than sheep in a fold. 
Compartments which can hardly accommodate 20 persons are often packed 
up with treble that number, and their condition will surely remind one of 
the historic tragedy of the Black Hole. I submit that the benefits of the 
c;ystem of administration should descend to the masses and should not be 
the monopoly of a few. I also bring to your notice that the income derived 
from second class passengers is about double that derived from 1st class 
passengers, and therefore the accommodation for second class passengers 
nuiy be increased and 1st (*lass accommodation diminished to that extent 
and the bogies should be refitted. 

Sir, according to the statement of the Ilonourablc the Bailway Mem- 
ber, out of the total deficit of Bs. crorcs, Bs. 2 crores are due to the 
loss of earnings on the strategic lines. But, Sir, strategic lines are mainly 
meant for jTiilitary purposes, and therefore it will be quite justifiable to 
include them in the Military Budget instead of adding them to the Bail- 
way Budget. 

Mr. E. P. Sykes (Bombay : European) : If the Honourable gentlemen 
who find inconveniences in railway travelling were to go with me into the 
part of the country I live in, they would iind out for themselves the amount 
of iuconvenienco endured by the people while travelling by road. Sir, last 
Sunday when I W’cnt down to my place, I met a very large number of 
Imllock carts, each containing 10 or a dozen persons, men, women and 
children, — all of them very hajjpy, singing their homely songs, and as gay 
as any one can be. Later in the day I carnc to the railway station and 
the train came in, and I noticed the demeanour of the passengers and 
compared it with that of the travellers by bullock carts. No^v, this is an 
important matter in which our Indian Members can be of great assistance, 
because I ani quite sure that if they can tell why travellers by bullock 
( Mi’ts without any shelter for sim, wind or rain, are happy and contented, 
wliile those by trains are miserable, it would be a great advantage to the 
railways concerned. I had myself once cndcavourc'd to do something in 
the matter. I consulted a very experienced traffic officer, and my view was 
that the inconvenience is mainly because they are called upon to sit on 
unaccustomed and inconvenient benches and are not able to arrange them- 
elves in family groups in the same manner as they do in bullock carts. 
1 suggested that in all third class caiTiagcs we should remove the benches 
mifl ])lastcr the floor with some of the new flooring compositions which are 
not damp or tiold. Unfortunately, he met me with the objection that 
awing to the diversity of passengers and the variations in sanitary habits 
it would not be possible to do so. Sir, nothing can be done Without the 
•ssistance of my Honourable friends. I remember in the last century I 
Was supervising the construction of a new railway station. I was rather 
young then, and I had the standard plan of the quarters for the Station 
Master and the Assistant Station Master. I did not consider them com- 
bat able, and I asked the overseer whether he thought they were comfort- 
able. Ho did not consider them comfortable, and I asked him, why 
don’t you help me to produce a design which will be comfortable? I got 
] 2 Tn- no suggestions from him. Subsequently my direct connection 
with railways has been rather intermittent, but I believe that 
ffiings are still not very different. 
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What I would like to emphasize Is that the superior officers in tlu- 
railways bein^ for the present mostly Europeans, none of these questions 
can be properly solved without the assistance of experienced and thought- 
ful Indians, and if Members of this House could fonn themselves into a 
committee and study these questions and put forward suggestions based 
ou their joint study, instead of reiterating the same complaints, I think 
things would be a good deal better for all concerned. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I support the motion of my friend Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad who is tiying to better the lot of the travelling public on railways. 
From the general standpoint, I find that the finances of the railwny> 
are going from bad to worse. I further appreciate that during the last 
hiw years there has been some improvement in the condition 
of the travelling public, but I still contend that there is room for 
further improvements. I find that the reserve of 18 J crores has boon 
exliausted and it is evident that there may not be sufficient money now 
to improve the condition of the travelling public owing to financial 
stringency. The reserve is meant for lean years and the Honour- 
able IMcmber said that they had exhausted it to meet the exigencies of ihe 
occasion, but I am afraid he cannot justify the depletion of the Dc?prtj- 
ciation Fund. TJie amount set apart every year in the Depreciation Fund 
is necessary to put the railways in proper repairs. When you encroach 
on the Depreciation Fund, it is not like paymcait out of any reserve funds 
but really you are borrowing the amounts which must be paid off in future. 
The Honourable Member cannot hold out hope of larger earnings in the 
next tliree or four years, and so if we drain off this money in the Deprecia- 
tion Fluid it will be a serious matter. This 14 crores which is accumulated 
now will bci exliausted within two or throe years and with its disappearance 
the rolling stock will go from bad to worse, having no money for repairs 
and rc'placeincnt. ^filiat is a point to which T draw the attention of ilic 
Honoiiral)Jc‘ INIember, who will I trust explain what will happen in tlio 
futaire if the Depreciation Fund, which is meant for a particular purpose, 
is employed to serve a different end. 

As regards third class passengers, my friend Mr. Brij Kishore hns 
just now Saul that the third class passengers pay 90 per cent, of the incouie 
of the railways and their convenience should bo the special concern of tlic 
railway autliorities. As regards Mr. Alimad’s suggestion that there should 
be*, arrangiaiienls for drinking water for all the different communities. I 
think that is impracticable. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: T said only at big stations. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: As regards big stations, there may not be mu- h 
difficulty as regards the Muslim community, because they arc broadly divided 
into Shias and Sunnis, but if you take the Hindus it will be a hopeless 
task to provide for every sect of the community w’hicli may demand food 
prepared by a member of the particular sect arid no other. For instance, 
my Honoui'«dde friend Mr. S’. C. Mukherjoe comes from such an orthodox 
family and he. vdll not take any food or drink supplied by anybody, 
even by the purest Brahmin in a railway station unless he gets a chaiico 
to have a bath in the (ranges or the Jumna and the food is prepared by 
his own people. In such cases, it will be necessary for the railway 
authorities to provide a haltage and cooking accommodations, at ever\^ 200 
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miles; but the main point still remains that there is need for adequate 
u^ater supply for passengers, particularly in the summer season. The point 
has been brought out before. Things have improved to a certain extent. 
That must be admitted. The other point is about the insanitary and un- 
clean conditions of the latrines, particularly in the third class compart- 
ments. 

Then another point is about the provision of fans in third and inter 
class compartments. Some people will think it a luxury, but those who 
travel in summer in up-country, in the U. P. and Delhi, know how essential 
it is to have a fan in the mid-day. I do not say that like first class 
passengers you should have a fan for every passenger, but in a big bogey 
you can certainly fit up one or two fans for the convenience of a large num- 
ber of passengers. As the electric installation is there, there will not be 
ranch cost to provide a few extra fans. 

Then another point is about the booking rooms for third class passengers. 

In big stations there is a big crowd, and sometimes these people have to 
bribe the police officers to purchase tickets. In big stations, there ought to 
be better arrangements for selling ticfkcts to third class illiterate people. As 
regards waiting rooms at junctions, especially wliore there arc steamer 
connection I find that my friend Mr. Anwar-ul-Azini has given notice of a 
motion, and I think he will explain the inconvenience we in Eastern Bengal 
tecl in the Goalando and Chandpur Stations for want of waiting rooms. 

The treatment by the lower class railway officials is often rude. I do 
not think that the more issue of rules and instructions would help very 
much ill this matter, but if there are general instructions that railway 
Ecrvanls like other public servants should cultivate the habit of treating 
everybody politely and look after the conveiucnces and comforts of railway 
travellers, that will help to effect a great improvement in tlie present condi- 
iiou of affairs. Nowadays the number of trains has been curtailed. There 
is overcrowding in third and inter classes. The autliorities must 
retrench as much of course as they can but they sliould not forget that 
the third class and inter class passengers contribute the largest earnings, 
and they should not be crowded like cattle. Well, if there is no room 
tor sleeping, let them have at least sitting room or at least standing space. 
These are the different heads to which I think the attention of the railway 
authorities should be drawn, and they should try as much as possible, 
oven in these days of great financial stringency of the railways, to meet 
the primary wants of the lower class travelling public. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal fJulJundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I look upon the question oi the conveniences of the travelling public 
from a different point of view to that of some of my friends. They seem 
ie think that wo should appeal to the charitable instincts or kindness of 
my friend, the Honourable the Commerce Member, and thus move some 
sympathetic chord in liis heart. I look upon the matter, Sir, as a business 
proposition. Last year we heard it said that if yoti raise the fare of the 
first class man, he quietly goes down to the second class, and that if you 
raise the fare of the second class man, he goes down to the inter or third 
rlass. but what does the thh’d class man. do? {Aji Honourdhle Member: 
“liet him travel without tickets. That he often does. Sir, if you want 
to keep your railway earnings, you have a serious rival in the field, viz-, 
road" transport motor bus, and the providing of conveniences for the 
travelling public is therefore a mere business pi-oposition, and you must 
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face it in, a business-like manner. A person with a rival in the field should 
see to it that his custom does not go away from him, and from that point 
of view, a few suggestions would certainly not be out of place, because, 
in the first place, either they would attract more custom or keep that with 
the railways which they have already got, or at any rate put their rivals 
in difiiculties. From that point of view, the interests of the third and the 
inter class passengers must come first because they provide the largest 
amount of earnings for the Eaiiway Budget. From that point of view— 
and my experience is confined to the North Western Railway about which 
only my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, spoke and nobody el&e — I submit 
that a few improvements arc possible in a good many directions. First 
and foremost, during the hot summer months they need really more air 
and water. Sir, in some parts of the Punjab and Sind in the summer 
months, travelling becomes a very great trial during the day, and over- 
crowding is not an unknown or infrequent phenomenon in that part of the 
country. If that is so, you can very well imagine the state in which 
people have to travel when overcrowding goes hand in hand with the terrible 
heat, when moreover the stoppages are few and far between and the supply 
of water scanty. Sir, it is within the experience of all of us that various 
charitable societies sometimes take the trouble of sending their volunteers 
for supplying water, but such supply should only be additional supply and 
the railways should not divest themselves of their responsibility for supply, 
ing good clean water in ample quantities to all trains^ which stop at these 
stations and tliis is a matter to which the attention of the Railway Board 
should be drawn not as a formality but as a serious matter of public con- 
venience. 

The other difficulty of providing more air in these carriages is a matter 
of some importance. Previously the first and second or inter class candages 
used to have fans. Sir, electric energy is not a matter which is very 
costly, ])ecaiiso the railways can produce their energy on the train, and 
if in these third class carriages a fan or two fans are installed, that will 
keep these carriages much more clean and healthy and make them eoiii- 
fortable. In this connection it would be vrell to look to comforts of the 
travelling jiublic because, apart from adding to the comforts and cna- 
voniences of the travelling public, it would make the railways more attr.if*- 
tivc and so more paying. This principle should not be observed only in 
the case of the highcr-class travelling public. 

Then with regard to the cleaning of these carriages, one sometimes is 
amused to find the great efforts made by the cleaning staff to clean the 
outside of the railw\ay carriages. You have a brush and the scrubbing 
goes on very beautifully from the top downwards, but, alas, all the filth 
and dirt is hidden away inside below the cushions on the floor and no attempt 
is made to clean it. (An Honovrahle Member \ “Third class carriages hnye 
no cushions. “1 No attempt is made to clean the lavatories which are i^^ 
an awful condition in the third and inter class carriages, although from 
outside the carriage is very clean. 

Then there is another trouble of the travelling public in connection with 
these long joiirneys. The first and second class carriages are duly detached 
from one train and attached to another for long journeys, but the poor 
third class man bas< to get out at all sorts of unearthly hours and 
change from one frrin to another, and he goes from one platform to another 
inquiring of ever\ body without there being anybody on the station to help 
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tiim. Sir, when large sections of people have to change from one train to 
■uiother, it is certainly expected of the railway people that they should 
provide simple conveniences for these journeys. Previously we had a large 
iiuicbcr of third and inter class through trains running corresponding to 
iho mail trains, _but recently these facilities have been withdrawn. This 
matter, I submit, requires looking into. 

Then, very often at booking windows you find huge collections of people, 
tlio reason for that being not that people arrive late; oh, no, there are 
places where people arrive ki the mornings while the trains arc to leave in 
tiie evenings; but the booking windows will only open 15 minutes before 
the starting of trains. These booking clerks have developed a way of their 
own. They think it is having too much of a worry to dispose of more than 
six people within an hour. They will take their own time, and if anybody 
comes and asks them to dispose of the huge collections of waiting people, 
tliey look upon that as a sort of unnecessary burden. They think ten or. 
twelve people arc the utmost to dispose of in an hour. Then if you ask 
them for changing a note for 11s. 10, they think it is a nuisance, not to 
ppoak of a note for Es. 100. Compare all this, Sir, with the state of affairs 
in Western countries. There you will find the booking office business has 
almost become a fine art, and only such people are employed there as can 
meet the wants of the travelling public smoothly and with convenience to 
tlieiri. But here, however la7.y and inefficient and indifferent a booking 
clerk may be, he is all right in his job. Here people who can show an 
aptitude for handling passengers should bo selected and put in charge, 
especially at places of great rush. Sir, at places like Hardwar, where 
thousands of people ought to be disposed of quickly on occasions of fairs, 
\ou will find a booking clerk who does not do more than 10 or 20 bookings 
in nn hour. Then people have to pay porters heavy tips for getting any- 
thing done or carrying their loads. Then there is a matter of more pern 
sniml interest which I wish to mention. Largo numbers of my friends 
like myself have always felt that because of the odious charge for reserva- 
tion of first and second class berths, one cannot successfully book seats on 
tlie phone, because you cannot pay the reservation fee on the phone and 
you must travel 5J miles, for instance, to the Delhi Railway Station or 
a mile or so to the Lahore Railway Station for the sake of having your 
seat reserved because the 8 annas fee cannot bo sent by phono. 

Sir, if you are charging so much for your first and second class, perhaps 
eight annas might be deemed to be included in the charge. If you can 
?ive the number of the ticket on the telephone .that should bo deemed 
enough. But the station staff says no, and asks us to send our servant 
abug with eight annas. I submit that so far as the convenience to the 
Iravelling public is concerned, I respectfully put it that this is a matter 
^'hich requires looking into, and that reminds mo of the Members of the 
Railway Board and the Financial Commissioner that they should some- 
bnies take to travelling like ordinary people. T do not say that they should 
b’avol in third class compartments; that would be rigorous imprisonment, 
but T want that they should travel like ordinary first and second class 
passengers. If they phone to the station, they will get the reply that 
R^erc is no room, and they could travel the next day. If they go to the 
Railway station without having booked a seat, they will then see if there 

overcrowding. If they arc in difficulties and if I happen to be in the 
bain, I will certainly make room for the Members of the Railway Board. 

I promise that even if I may have to keep awake the whole night. 
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Sir, the least they can do is that they should travel as ordinary passengei-s 
unnoticed and unknown. With these words, I support the cut proposed. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
\vaYs) : Sir, T suppose this is the fifth occasion on which I have had to 
deal with this topic in connection with our annual Budget discussions, and 
I do not doubt that my successor will have to deal with it at lea&t as i 
often. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Till tlie grievances arc removed. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: Because, Sir, whatever we may 
be abl(^ to do at present in the way of improving the conditions, I think 
that man would be a irrcat optimist wdio supposed that we shall ever arrive 
at a iirne wdicn all the railway passengers would be thoroughly satisfied 
and pleased. I think that would be an unduly optimistic view. To begin 
wdth my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, (I have forgotten who 
was the author of the phrase perhaps it was ;Mr. Amar Nath I)utt) tried 
to find his way to the ‘‘soft spot**. Well, Sir, though it would undoubtedly 
give mo gi’cat personal pleasure if, before vacating ofl&ce, I could do some- 
thing for my old province, I have to remember the oath that is taken by 
Members of Council and the words “without fear or favour**. Therefore, 
in trying to execute my duties as the RaiWay Member, I am to be impartial 
and not show special favour to special localities. One of the points taken 
by my Honourable friend was this. He put it in a particular form that 
between two particular stations which he named — Sone East Bank and 
Comoll — there was only one through train each way during the day and 
at a very inconvenient time. Other similar cases, if not identical, were 
brought to notice by other Members, like my Honourable friend 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and by others whom I need not name. Now, in 
so far as it is merely a question of the absence of trains on a particular 
line betweem particular stations, T think all Honourable Members would 
agree that that is not a mai*ter which we can possibly settle up here, pnd 
that it must be left to the Railway Administrations, subject of course to 
the pressure which their local Advisory Committees may be able to brin? 
to bear. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Tf that fails? 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: T recognise, however, that there 
is a general question, and it is this, that owing to the necessity of retrench- 
ment, it has undoubtedly occurred that within the last year we have had 
to reduce the number of through trains. Personally, I do not sec how, 
if economy was to be observed, that necessity could be avoided, and for 
the time being until things improve, passengers arc likely to be expoi^cd 
to greater inecmvf’niencc than tliey w’ere a year or two ago. But we have 
to regulate the facilities we provide in accordance with the traffic offering- 
Sometimos T do not doubt mistakes will be made and in course of time 
this will be found out and rectified. But undoubtedly this period of depres- 
sion and rotrorichment does moan this, that in matters like the nurnber 
of through trains that are nm from one place to another, the facilities 
will be less Ilian ilicy were two or three years ago. 

Every Memla r of the House who has spoken has drawn, attention to « 
very large numdicr of matters affecting the convenience and comfort 
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passengers generally, and of third class passengers especially. I have 
listened with care to everything that has been said, and there was hardly 

a matter mentioned — I certainly could not name one at the moment 

which I have not personally discussed with Members of the Central Advi- 
sory Council in the efFoi't to devise means by which we could gradually 
effect improvements. The conclusions of the Advisory Committee— and 

I think in nearly every case we w'ere able to accept those conclusions — 
were communicated to the Agents, and T believe that, we. had begun to 
make a real advance as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, admitted. 

II is one of the tragedies of the period we are passing through that, just 
when it seemed that wo might be getting a move on, the trade depression 
comes along, and in so far as the provision of increased amenities involves 
larger expenditure in the railways, all our hopes for the time being are very 
Ticarly frustrated. That does not apply to all the matters which have 
been mentioned, but I am afraid it does apply to at least one mentioned 
by two speakers, namely, the provision of fans in third class and interme- 
diate carriages. That is, by no means, a cheap business, and I am afraid 
to incur the expenditure that it would involve could not at present be con- 
templated. On the other hand, there arc things like the quality of the 
food supply, and the provision of an adequate supply of drinking water 
nt the stations, which do not necessarily involve expenditure. Sometimes 
tlie provision of water, it is true, might involve expenditure, but on the 
whole these two things are matters where there is not much expenditure 
involved. What is required is closer supervision and a real desire to see 
that the food supplied is eatable and that the dinnking water supplies are 
adequate. These are the two matters I will certainly bring to the notice 
of the Agents again, because they are not questions that you can solve 
once for all, and it is only by continuous pressure that you can effect im- 
provement or oven maintain the standard to which wo hove already reached. 

for most of the otlior questions, I think the best thing I could do would 
be to circulate the debate to Agents and ask them to consider the various 
suggestions which have been made by Honourable Members in consulta- 
tion with their local Advisory Committees, and let us Icnow in due course 
what the opinions of those Committees are, and how far they have been 
nble to give effect to them. That I think would be the most practical 
thing T could do. But as it is only about 12 months since our discussions 
with the Central Advisory Council terminated, I rather doubt whether 
any particular purpose would be served by bringing it before the Council.: 
Tint if any individual Member of the Council thought that a particular 
matter could usefully be discussed there w'ould be no objection to that on 
the part of Government. 

Now, Sir, I turn to one or two of the minor points that .werc raised, 
f am not sure that I agree with my Honourable friend Sir Hugh Cocke 
that he made out a very strong case for stopping througlV trains at suburban 
sfatioris, on the ground apparently that it would cncoiu’age suburban deve- 
lopment. I should have thought myself that an adequate provision of 
«u\)urban trains was more important in that connection, because I doubt 
wliethcr a man’s clioicjc of residence w’ould very often be determined by the 
‘‘onsideration, — let us say if he was living in Bombay — by the considera- 
tion whether the trains from Delhi ordinarily stopped at Bandra. Also 
f might point out that it may not be necessary to go by car to your home 
11^ you have to go to the terminus. If there is an adequate supply of 
suburban trains it may he possible to go in one of those trains. Finally, 
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it has to be remembered that on crowded sections of the line, such as tlie 
main lines running into Bombay, the time table requires very careful 
arrangement if the traffic is not to be delayed, and there is a limit to the 
number of stoj)page8 that can be made. 

I was interested in what fell from my Honourable friend Kumar Eaghu- 
bir Singh, and particularly in the fact that he attributed the jerkiness of 
the trains to the substitution of State-management for Company-manag^*. 
nient. (Laughter.) I must say, Sir, that was to me a new light upon tlio 
subject (Laughter) because it had never occurred to me that amongst what 
my Honourable friend Sir James Crerar would call the “anfractuosities*' 
of State-management, the jerkiness of the trains was not one of those 
which I had noticed. He also complained apparently that another result 
of the substitution of State-management was that people came and asked 
to see his tickets much too often. I have often had that feeling myself, 
not in this country so much as in Great Britain, where they are pretty 
strict about looking at your ticket and demanding to see it, and then 
turning you out if you have not got it. But after all it is surely the duty 
of any administration to sec that people do not travel without tickets and 
without paying and thereby defraud the railway; and I cannot admit ih\[ 
this is a very serious grievance. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter that I should like to allude to and 
that is the question of the attitude of the railway staff to the third class 
passengers, and of the great desirability of according them considerate and 
courteous treatment. 1 have the greatest sympathy with the complaints 
that are made on that s-corc. I have always done what I could in the 
way of taking that matter up and sending down suggestions and so on. 
I remember I dealt with it rather fully in one of my Budget speeches, I 
think perhaps two years ago, and I entirely agree with what fell from on(‘. 
Honourable Member, namely, that courtesy and polite attitude from all 
superior officers to their subordinates is a very admirable example, and if 
that attitude is adopted in the hope that it will gradually pass down from 
one grade to another, a general improvement will be effected. I have Jilways; 
felt extraordinary admiration for the British railway servants in that respect, 
the amazing combination of efficiency and courtesy wuth which one is 
treated when one travels in Great Britain. I do not doubt that whatever defi- 
ciencies there may be in that matter in India, we shall, a« time goes on, see 
a continuous improvement : but I should like to make it plain that there are 
already in existence standing instructions on all railways requiring their staff 
to give all aswstance tliat they can to the third class passengers, and this is 
a matter to whicli, as a result of this debate, I am quite prepared to address 
the Agents. It is not merely a .matter of issuing circulars or suitable in- 
structions, however. If things could be put right in that way then wo could 
all of us do a great deal of good in this world. But it is a matter in which 
you can only effect improvements gradually and by harping on the same 
string again and again. It is that which makes thi^ annual debate a really 
useful institution, because it does give an opportunity of drawing attention 
to matters where improvement is possible, and gives Government an op- 
portunity of passing on what Honourable Members have said. 

I have also great sympathy with what has been said about improved 
arrangements for booking, although I am not quite sure where T am to find 
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those persons with particular aptitudes whom I am told I ought to appoint 
as booking clerks. Unless we hold some sort of selection committee, such 
as the selection committees for the navy, asking very subtle Q^uestions and 
trying to find out this natural aptitude, I am not quite sure how we are 
going to get them. But that again is a matter which was very fully con- 
sidered by the Central Advisory Council. Of course we all recognise its 
importance and I am afraid that it may be one of the things which on 
account of retrenchment we have rather had to put on one side. 

I dv) not know. Sir, that there is very much more that I can usefully 
say; but I shoula like to make it very plain that we are fully conscious of 
the importance of these matters which have been brought to notice and 
iiiat, subject to the financial exigencies of the moment, we shall be very 
glad to do what is possible to effect improvements in the directions indicat- 
ed in the course of the debate. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I do not want to make a long speech in 
reply but I wish to say this, that I do not w'ant any favouritism from the 
Railway Board in the case of Bihar province. I do not want any pai’tiality, 
I want bare justice; and my case was that the case of Bihar has always 
been ovcidookcd and my Honourable friend also should not overlook its 
claims. If he thinks that to do justice is partiality or begging of favouritism 
then I cannot say anything more about it. 

I did not raise the question of the Shia community to raise any com- 
munal bitterness but only to draw attention to the fact that there is a 
sect amongst ourselves also who observe religious strictness and generally 
do not take things unless prepared or given to them by Muhammadans 
only. If there is any doubt about my motives, I hope this explanation will 
remove it. 

Sir, the question of inconveniences of the travelling public is very 
general and very common, as you have heard from the speeches from all 
quarters, and so I do not want to withdraw that point or add anything to 
my previous speech. Sir, I press my motion. 


Mr, President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the hwid ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES-33. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 

Abdur Rahim, Sir. 

Anivles/iria, Mr. N. N. 
Auwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Muhammad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Chinoy, Mr. Rahimtoola M. 

Duit. Mr. Amar Nath. 

Gidnoy, Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry. 
Ismail Khan, Ilaji Chaudhury 
Muhammad. 

Tsra, Chaudhri, 

Jadav, Mr. B. V. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D. K. 
Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Liladhar Chaudhury, Seth. 

Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 


Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Ra^hubir Sini'b, Knnwar. 

Rcddi, Mr. T. N. Kamakrishna. 
♦Sadiq TIasaii, Shaikh. 

Son. Mr. S. C. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 

Siiij^h, Kiunar Gupteshwar Prasad. 
Sitaramaraju, Mr. B. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdullah. 

Sukhraj Rai, Rai Bahadur. 

Thnmpan, Mr. K. J\ 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
Wajihnddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 
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NOES-42. 


A'bdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir -Sahib- 
zada. 

Acott, Mr. A. 8. V. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan. 

Bahadur Malik. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Azizuddin Ahmad Bilgrami, Qazi. 
Bajp.'ii, Mr. B-. S. 

Barip.rji, Mr. Rajnarayan. 

Hlioro, Tlio IToiiourable Sir Joseph. 
Brown, Mr. 11. 11. 

Clow, Ml'. A. G. 

(^icke, Sir Ifugh. 

(V).sgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Crerar, The Ilononraidc Sir James. 
Dalai, Dr. H I). 

Fo\, Mr. H. B. 

French, Air. J. C. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

<r\vynrie, Air. (\ W. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Ileathcole. Afr. L. V. 

Howell, Sir Evelyn. 

The motion was negatived. 


Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Maoqueen, Mr. P. 

Misra, Mr. B. N 
M ooro, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Air. G. 

Milk her jee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 
No.vee, Sir Frank. 

Parsons, Sir Alan. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rainy, The Ilonourablo Sir George. 
Hama Rao, Diwan Bahadur U. 

Ryan, Mr. 1\ 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Si;ott, Ar»‘. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Air. C. K. 

Studd, Air. E. 

Sykes, Mr. K. F. 

Tait, Air John. 

Yam in Khan, Air. Aiuhaminad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Railway Retrenchment Policy. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move that the Demand under the head 
^Railway Board’ be reduced by Es. 100, in order to discuss the railwav 
retrenchment policy, Sir, there are two aspects of this case; first is the 
general aspect and secondly the aspect which has afiFected my community 
only. Sir, 1 do not want to discuss this point on communal lines at all. 
But as my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman has referred to it in his speech 
yesterday I will also refer to it only by way of reply. Discussing the first 
aspect, i.e,f the general aspect, I would point out that we have been con- 
sistently hearing on the floor of this House and outside that instructions 
have been issued by the Railway Board in this connection and in that con- 
nection. But what is the result? My Honourable friend, Sir Alan Parsons, 
in reply to my question No. 8B (a) says that the principles laid down by 
the Railway Board for retrenchment were that men should be discharged 
who were inefficient, least efficient and wlio have short service and thoso 
who w’ere nearing the age of superannuation. I maintained last year that 
these instructions of the Railway Board carry no weight at all with the 
subordinate officers, and these instructions generally find their place in 
the w^aste-paper basket, find I still maintain that this year too. Now, 
Sir, in support of my allegation, I quote here the very words of a Divisional 
Personal Officer of the N. W. Railway, who discussing the retrenchment 
with an officer uE ihc Railway Board, said : 

“Rotrencbmciit ."tarted on this division on 25th Alarcli 1931, and tho principk* 
adopted in efiocling it was to discharge men on tlio basis of service. No one 
lieen discharged on the ground of inefficiency or the least efficiency, or because ho 
is nearing tho ago of snporannnation. There arc 87 men over the age of 52 employed 
at present on .tho Division. 

The principle iiiat was adopted in dischaTging men was also adopted when de- 
moting staff nnd accordingly the juniormost men weie demoted.” 

Mr. President, does it not show that I am correct in my allegation 
against the Railway Board? They know to issue circulars only, and after 
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that they do not eare to see what is happening on the spot. If they do 
jnueh, they issue another circular, which is again thrown into the waste- 
paper basket in Divisional Superintendent’s offices. Thousands of efficient 
and energetic men of all communities were thrown out of employment on 
account of lack of supervision by the Eailway Board. Old, inefficient and 
Jess efficient men have been retained in service, while young, energetic and 
efficient servants have been turned out of employment. 

Mr. President, do you know what happened when these poor helpless 
employees of all the different communities of our mother country appealed 
fo the higher authorities? In 95 per cent, of cases whicli I could see, the 
replies were quite unsatisfactory. After trying for months and months, a 
Coni’t of Inquiry was appointed, and it was a great surprise to me when I 
hoard the day before yesterday that the help of a lawyer on high pay was 
taken to defend the railway authorities and there was a big staff to help 
ihem. The poor helpless employees who were out of employment for a 
ioiig time, who are half-naked and have starving children of the mother 
country could not defend their case. How was it possible for them to 
defend xheir case? How would it be possible for them to engage lawyers, 
or to see the files of others to whom favouritism was shown? Instead of 
inquiry by some sympathetic officers, a grand play was played and 
thousands of rupees were wasted in this way. 

Sir, I will fail in placing the case correctly if I do not appreciate 
Mr. Yoimg, Divisional Superintendent, Luclmow Division, who took a keen 
interest himself in going through the cases of such persons, but what great 
satisfaction would it have been to me and to my Honourable friend, the Com- 
merce Member, if Mr. Young’s example had been followed by others as 
well? 

There would have been no trouble at all if the Eailway Board had held 
written examinations, and after that they could have turned out inefficient 
or less efficient persons. In that case, none would have had any complaint 
to make. By retrenching old persons, the Eailway Board could have 
saved more money, because old people get higher salaries than young 
persons. At the same time young persons are more energetic than old 
people.; Naturally the energy which my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman 
had ten years ago is not possessed by him now. 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy: Question, question. It is increasing every 
day. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Nor will he maintain the same amount of 
energy which he has now ten years after. (Laughter.) I admit, Sir, that 
for mental work of office old. persons are good, but for executive work done 
by people like guards, ticket collectors, ticket checkers, station masters 
and others, old people are not at all fit. I hope the Staff Member of the 
Eailway Board will keep this question in mind for future guidance. 

The other point to which I wish to draw the attention of the Eailway 
Board is that retrenchment in number of persons or cut in pay is not a 
sound policy. The sound policy would have been cither to declare the 
staff surplus and to absorb them in future vacancies, or if the Eailway 
Board considered that retrenchment was quite necessary and could not be 
avoided in any circumstances, then they should have given forced leave for 
two or three more days in a month without pay to every employee, and 
1 think that would have compensated them better than the retrenchment. 
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Now, Sir, I will deal with the communal aspect of this question. Un- 
fortunately my community has sufL'ered much in this economy campaign 
as well, and Sir Alan Parsons in his reply to my unstarred question No. 82 
says that : 

“The orders issued to Agents of State-managed Railways in connection with 
the reduction of superfluous staff included an instruction that all practicable steps 
should be taken to see that the unfortunate necessity for reducing staff did not operate 
to the detriment of communities not at present adequately represented in railway 
services.” 

Now, I shall quote the very words from a minute of the proceedings of 
a meeting of tho same Divisional Superintendent, North Western Eailway, 
and an officer of the Railway Board : 

“No steps have been taken when discharging or demoting staff to safeguard th% 
interests of communities not adequately represented. It will be seen from state- 
ment A that those who have suffered most in retrenchment are Indian Christians and 
Moslems and in demotions Moslems only.** 

Docs it now show, Sir, that my allegations against the Railway Board 
are quite justified? Am I not right in my inference and that which is 
gaming ground in the IMuslim India that it is Government and not merely 
Hindus who arc responsible for the absence of Muslims in Government 
administration? To authenticate my above views, Sir, I shall now proceed 
to show liow inadequate Muslim representation lias been maintained on 
the N. W. Railway. Sir, i will refer to the case of the N. W. Railway in 
this respect. The representation of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Hindus, 
Muslims and others on the staff of this railway on 1st March, 1931 was 
*58 per cent., *87 per cent., 34*46 per cent., 56‘16 per cent., and 7*93 per 
cent., respectively. As iny friend, Mr, Hayman wants reference generally, 
I will refer him to his own letter, dated the 2nd November, 1931, and 
there these tigures can be found. After reduction was over, f.c., on the 
10th July, 1081, the representation was *63 per cent., *92 per cent., 34*71 
per cent., 55*71 per cent,, and 8*03 per cent., rospcctively. In other 
words, the percentage of Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Hindus, and other 
classes during a period of only six months has been increased by *05 per 
cent., *05 per cent., *25 per cent., and *1 per cent, and that the per- 
centage of ihti unfortunate. Muslims, the inadequacy of which I quoted 
in the words of Mr. ITayrnan himself yesterday, decreased by *45 
per cent. Now, Sir, I will ask tho Honourable the Railway Mem- 
ber or Mr. Hayman himself if in this way their instructions to keep 
intact the percentage of the communities not adequately represented 

ipM hocu maintained. Is the Railway Board only responsible 

for issuing instructions to their subordinates? If the Railway 
Board is also rcsponsihlo for seeing that their instructions are carried out, 
I would like to ask Mr. Hayman, Sir, if he took any action against the 
officers who avr responsible tor this. In this connection, Sir, I will quote 
one or two cast's from the Dinapore Division. Several Muhammadan 
gentlemen, A. T. X. R.. were retrenched there on the ground that they 
had passed I lie Asansol training examination in the third division. But 
it is quite a 'surprise to me that I have found that several A. T. X. R- 
gentlemen belonging to other communities were retained in service though 
they had passed' the same examination in tho same division and even then 
In the second ehancc', while these Muslims wlio were retrenched passed in 
the very first elianee . Passing in the third division was considered as 
less efficiency in the cast* of the Mussalmans, whereas in the case of other 
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coiiim uni ties it was considered as efliciency. At the same time, the person- 
al files of those men who have been retained I understand are not clean. 
'J’ney were fined two or three times, while the personal files of the Muslims 
who have been retrenched arc clear. Now, what happened in the HowTab 
Division? Samiullah, Nazir Ahmad Khan, R. A. Siddiqi, Anwar Hussain, 
etc., crewmen of Howrah Division, mostly liavirig about 5 years* service 

their credit, having flawless personal files, have been discharged, whereas 
jnniorSf who had only about 9 months* service to their credit, and who had 
no good personal files have been retained in service. 

Now, Sir, I will also urge that as tlic ticket checking staff has already 
suffered the most as admitted by my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, I 
would request that no more share of retrenchment be inflicted on this 
unfortunate department. I will here request the Honourable the Railw^ay 
Member to appoint any olficer of the Railway Board to sec to the two 
things I have just said above. 

1 also understand that the Railway Board is still contemplating a 
further reduction in the establishment, and if this unfortunate necessity 
oiicurs, I request that no more men be turned out of their job. They may 
be declared as surplus where they are not required until such time as they 
arc absorbed anywhere else as vacancies occur. If the Railway Board 
consider that further retrenchment in railways is entirely necessary and 
cannot be avoided in any circumstances, I would ask them that, instead 
j>f discharging men from their employment, they should give forced leave 
for two or three days without pay to every employee every month, and I 
liiink that it wdll more than compensate what they would get by further 
retrenchment. This should be the last resort, and I shall prefer the former 
suggestion. 

I would also like to say that the cut in the salaries of the railway staff 
is too a great hardship. The minimum grade of a clerk on the North 
Western Railway is Rs. flS — 3 — 00. After deducting the provident fund in- 
stalment, viz., one-twelfth of the pay and one anna per rupee salary cut, 
lie only gets something about Rs. 29. Now, Sir, if the unfortunate clei’k 
happens to bo in the vicinity of places such as Delhi, a large sum of his 
p/iy goes to the pockets of house owners in whose houses the clerks live. 
What happens is this. They try to extort money from passengers and thus 
inconvenience and trouble the travelling public. In the interests of the 
railways I would request them to reconsider the case of clerks* pay and 
stop the inconvenience to the public. It becomes quite clear that it is the 
railway which teaches its staff to trouble and tease the travelling public. 

Now, Sir, I will not go into further details, but I hope that my Honour- 
nblc friend, Colonel Oidney, who has had experience of tlie Court of 
Inquiry at Calcutta and Bombay, will be able to explain the situation at 
greater length when his turn comes. With these words, I move my motion. 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Oidney: Sir, T ciccept the invitation of my 
Honourable friend to join in this debate, and though T support the 
^lotion, I feel I must dissociate myself from the views he has expressed 

regards the policy which he has enunciated of driving out the old and 
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reinstating the young. If that policy were applied to this House, I do 
not think that many of us would be in the position in which we are 
to-day. Also I do not intend to raise any communal issue, although 
I am prepared to state that the retrenchment policy, as carried out 
within the last year, has seriously affected the economic condition of 
my own community. I shall, however, leave that alone, and I propose 
to-day to discuss the policy of retrenchment as it has been operated 
on the various railways. 

The House may not possibly be aware of the retrenchment policy 
the liailway Board ordered to be carried out by the various State Rail- 
way Administrations. And I think it might interest the House if I 
were briefly to say what the various items in that policy were. The 
priority order, which was issued to the Agents of the State-managed 
railways by the Railway Board, gave the following. Retrenchment must 
ho started, first with those who are inefficient, next with those who arc 
least efficient, then those who have short service, including temporary 
and permanent, and then those who are nearing the age of superannua- 
tion. That, Sir, was briefly the order that was given to all the Railway 
Agents in Majich, 1931. 

How have these orders been carried out? Yesterday I had occasion 
to refer to that very valuable Report of Mr. Hassan in which he out- 
lined the flagrant way in wliich certain Railway Agents had violated the 
orders of the Railway Board regarding Muslim recruitment. The same 
story has to be repeated to-day. regarding retrenchment. Let me analys(; 
the manner in which the yarious State Railway Agents have carried out 
these orders — I shall confine my remarks to the four State railways on 
which Mr. Hassan has based his Report, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, the East Indian Railway, the Eastern Bengal Railway, and 
the North Western Railway, This order of retrenchment was dated the 
3rd March, 1931. Before that, tlie Railway Board had clearly foreseen 
the terrible financial catastrophe that was facing the country and the 
world in general, and they very wisely adopted certain retrenchment 
measures which are being operated from 1929 but more in a piecemeal 
itiauncr tiian in the mass formation as was done last year. But the 
intensity of that campaign dated not with the order that was issued but 
earlier than that in certain of the railways. The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway was the first one to introduce its retrenchment policy, and 
before the other railways started their retrenchment, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway had almost completed its work regardless of the 
orders of the Railway Board as far as communal inequalities were con- 
cerned after retrenchment was completed, and also, regardless of many 
of the other terms imposed in this order of the Railway Board. I say 
that the (f. I. P. started its retrenchment earlier in the year 1931. They 
did not take 12 months as the period denoting wliether a man was to 
be considered temporary or permanent. They took 5 years service as 
their standard. Men under five years were retrenched. They did not 
pay any a,ttenticn to the specific orders given by the R.ailway Board 
that reductions should not operate to the detriment of communities not 
at present adequately represented in railway service. Now, the Mover 
of this motion has brought positive evidence before the House that his 
community has been considerably reduced as a sequel to retrenchment. 
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I have told you that my community has also suffered, but I am now 
dealing with the broad issue. The G. I. P. Kailway carried out its 
retrenchment policy regardless of this order and I go further and tell 
this House that of the total Anglo-Indian retrenchment on all the rail- 
ways, the G. I. P. retrenched more than 50 per cent. That shows you 
how that railway carried out the orders of the Kailway Board. 

Now, I come to the Eastern Bengal Kail way. This railway carried 
out its retrenchments about April. They were not so severe. They did 
find that certain of their workshops had to be closed down out of dire 
necessity. I have no complaint to make about that, l^ut I have a 
very serious charge to make against the Eastern Bengal Kailway and 
that charge relates to the treatment meted out to the T. T. Is. Now, 
Sir, the snmmum honum of my complaint is this. I have presented this 
matter in an exhaustive memorandum to the Kailway Board Jmd as far 
as I know, no action has been taken on it. I, however, hope this memo- 
rMnduiu along with similar memoranda I submitted rc'garding T. T. Is. 
on the E. I. & N. W. Kailways have been presented along with others 
to the Court of Inquiry for their information and action. I await this 
report, but I understand that the Court of Inquiry lias already decided, — 

I speak subject to correction — after hearing official evidence that the 
case of T. T. Is. is not a retrenchment policy, in that although the pay 
and allowances of these employees have been reduced in most cases by 
50 per cent., they have been placed in other appointments and so have 
not been deprived of employment. In other words these permanent 
employees have been retrenched and as a meherbani they have been pro- 
vided with temporary appointments on much lower salaries. The Agent 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway has given these men a year's notice of 
discliarge. I would like to know under what rules and authority this 
was done. That order still holds good and the Railway Board has taken 
no action. This I submit in itself is a violation of the orders of the 
Railway Board on such matters. The Railway Board may say that 
this has nothing to do with its retrenchment policy. That is a policy 
of economy and that it was the result of the Moody- Ward Report. 
That Report, Sir, is not worth the paper on which it was printed. 

Now, I come to the East Indian Railway. This railway started its 
retrenchment,' I speak subject to correction, in July 1931. Mr. Hayman 
will correct me if I am wrong. I must admit that the East Indian 
Railway have in the main been very generous in (carrying out the orders 
of the Railway Board. They did not proceed so rutlilcssly and they 
did not apply this retrenchment axe as did the G. I. P., a fact that 
redounds to the credit of that railway. But while I am desirous of 
giving credit to them, I am equally emphatic in condemning the treat- 
ment they have meted out to their T. T. Is. These T. T. Is. are a 
very experienced class of men, holding permanent employment some of 
them for years and years. Suddenly, this fever of economy is evidenced 
in the form of an epidemic and these men some of whom wore drawing 
Rs. 400 and Rs.. 500 per mensem were demoted and are paid to-day Rs. 1.50 
«nd Rs. 125. Many of these employees are Anglo-Indians, and one must 
remember the fact that the education of an Anglo-Indian child costs from 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 per mensem. Do you call that a reasonable wage and a 
just measure of retrenchment? I say it is a starvation wage. I say 
the Agents of the railways who have practised this kind of retrenchment 
have absolutely no conception of what they have done. They have set 
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aside all considerations of humanity. Now, I come to the North Wester 
Eailway which I Jbelieve is justly praised for having the best system i 
force so far as its personnel is concerned. This railway has ccrtainl 
been more considerate, but look at the treatment it also has meted oi 
to its T. T. Is. or Examiners. Many of them were getting salarie 
of from lis. 200 to Rs. 250 per mensem plus an equal amount in allowances 
The Agent has retrenched this allowance and instead a daily rate ha 
been given which works out to about 15 or 20 rupees a month a 
compared with 200 rupees. That is the way the retrenchment axe ha 
done its work. In addition to this retrenching of salaries, demotion wa 
also put into operation. “Demotion*' to me is an ugly word to use 
Demolition would be a better and more appropriate word. These mei 
were rediiced from a higher to the lower grade of status and pay 
Furthermore other allowances have been considerably curtailed 

In addition a number of these men have been made to go on compulson 
leave on half pay. Add to this the present rate of income-tax, the higl 
cost of living, the increased customs duties on articles of food and you 
have a very sad picture indeed. And on the top of this add the ten 
per cent. cut. I do not complain against this 10 per cent, cut because 
it applies to all. I do not blame the Railway Board in. this matter but 
I must admit it took the Eailway Board a long time and a great deal 
of pressure from the Federation of Eailway Unions and other Associa- 
tions to enable them to realise that their policy of retrenchment was not 
being stri(*tly oj)orated by administrations, that it was a one sided one 
and that the railway subordinate was being made to bear the financ»ial 
burden of the whole of the Government of India. My point is this. No 
action was taken as regards retrenchment of officials until pressure was 
brought to bear on the Board and this action was taken later in. last 
year. The date of retrenchment of officials did not synchronise with the 
retrenchment of the subordinate staff. The Honourable Member in his 
Budget speech said that a total number of 169 posts had been retrenched. 
But how could construction jobs be abolished when no constructions were 
being undertaken? The Deputation Eeserve of 4 per cent, and the 
Training Hc'st'rve of 41 wore retrenched, these were all potential jobs to 
be made so as to establish the strength of the official cadre. That 28 
posts were held in abeyance. “Abeyance** is a very elastic/ word, almost 
as elastic as the words “generally**, “usually*’ and “ordinarily**, used 
by the Eailway Board in all new appointments to afford it a loophole of 
escape wdicn it is criticised and only 37 posts w^ere actually abolished. Now, 
if yon refer to the explanatory Memorandum of the Eailway Budget, 
this is what the Eailway Board says: 

“A Inrpje miinher of superior posts have been abolished in the course of the 
year and others held in abeyance during the absence on leave of permanent incum 
bent or otherwise. On State-managed railways, following the recommendations of 
the Retrenchment Committee, it has been decided to abolish the 36 construction posts 
that were added in the hut revision, the deputation reserve of 4 per cent, and the 
training reserve of 41 posts. These account for the reduction of the cadre l>y 104 
posts. Til addition, the working posts in the cadres have been ifednced and as a 
result of the roavrangeniont 37 posts have been abolished and 28 more held in abevi*if^- 
On companv- managed railways, similarly 24 posts have been abolished and 44^ inoip 
left unfilled.** 

Compare this total of abolished, unabolished, about to be abolished and 
the ffiought of being abolished jobs with the thousands and thousands of 
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iubordinates who have been retrenched and actually abolished and you have 
^ idea and a comparative valuation of the way in which Agents have 
supplied the retrenchment policy of the Bailway Board as between sub- 
ordinates and oflGlcials. The Bailway Board in their orders to Agents 
stated specifically that certain points had to be considered in. their order 
)f priority. Have Railway Agents carried out those orders? In my opinion^ 
they have not. Sir, on the fioor of this Honourable House I have already 
charged Railway Agents with flagrant disobedience of the Railway Board's 
orders, and to prove this let me tell you what Railway Agents have done 
in the filling up of the vacancies in the lower gazetted service. I was 
a member of the Ra,ilway Central Advisory Committee when the Lower 
Gazetted Service was created, that Service, Sir, was meant entirely for 
deserving and worthy upper subordinates. The creation of this service 
was the outcome of years of agitation to abolish the Local Traffic Service 
and in which the Secretary of State for India has acquiesced. Various 
Associations, Federations and Unions approached the Railway Board as to 
the manner of filling up of the posts in this service. It is well known 
that for years and years railway subordinates have been utilized to perform 
the work of higher officials at one-third of their salaries and have been 
made a convenience of in order to fill up the leave reserve for these 
higher officials. The Railway Board then very wisely considered the 
formation of a lower gazetted service and that service was meant for no 
one else but worthy subordinates. Now, Sir, I asked a question in this 
House the other day and I was told by Sir Alan Parsons that it was 
not meant entirely for subordinates and that it was open to Local Traffic 
Service and the Engineering Department. Now, Sir, the Engineering 
Department is a very big department and consists of a provincial depart- 
ment too and Sin Alan Parsons would have been correct had he said the 
provincia,! Engineering Department. But what have Railway Agents done ? 
When they were asked to recommend names for the Lower Grazetted 
Service; tlie then G. 1. P. Railway Agent attempted to press the claims 
of a number of his temporary Assistant Engineers who should have been 
axed to fill up vacancies in the lower gazetted sciwice allotted to his 
railway and which he must have known were meant for subordinates. 
Tlitire was ol course a loophole for liim to use in acting as he did — viz,, the 
“lower gazetted service" is to be “ordinarily’’ recruited from subordinates. 
Now, Sir, we have heard a lot about such words as “ordinarily", 
“usually", etc., and I think it is time the Railway Board issued specific 
orders to the railways so as not to give them these loopholes. The then 
Gr. I. P. Agent has used temporary Assistant Engineers, who should have 
been retrenched, as were temporary subordinates without exception, to fill 
Up appointments in the lower gazetted service. That, Sir, is tlic way 
the then Agent has carried ont the prescribed orders of the* Railway Board. 
Having illustrated the difference between retrenchment of subordinates and 
the retrenchment of higher officials. I shall now say a few words 
about the comparison between retrenchment on railways and retrenchment 
in other Government' services. Sir, for some few years we have had 
deficits in our Budgets but it was only year before last and last year tliat 
the Government realized it had to reduce expenditure. The Railway 
h)epartmcnt however for reason best known to itself considered it ridd 
and proper that they should take upon themselves the burden of this 
retrenchment long before other Government Departments commenced lo 
retrench, though I believe the Honourable the Commerce Member made 
some observations on this giubject in his Budget speech last year in which 
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he said that it was not fair to call upon the Bailway Administration to 
bear the burden of this retrenchment or words to that effect; I was not 
in the House then so 1 am speaking from memory. Now what has actually 
happened? The whole of last year not a single Government Department, 
with a few scattered exceptions of course, took upon themselves the 
burden of this retrenchment policy and began to operate it only since the 
1st January of this year, i.e., by a 10 per cent, cut in the pay and a few 
reductions in allowances. Eailway officials had a 10 per cent, cut in 
their pay, their compensatory allowances were reduced (that is, their 
house-rents), certain mileage and other allowances have been reduced or 
stopped, but, yet, they have retained the Lee concessions. Sir, I say the 
higher railway officials and other Government officials can more easily and 
better afford to live on even a 50 per cent, reduction of pay than railway 
subordinates. (Applause.) Sir, there is a line of living which everyone 
must maintain, but there is a line of extravagance which only the higher 
official (‘an and do maintain, th(^ dividing line being the luxury line. 
When my friend Senior Mussolinni Biswas yesterday laid down certain 
extraordinary dogmas regarding Anglo-Indian railway employment, h(‘. 
attempted to draw a line between the favoured and the deserving employee 
— or between democracy and socialism as he saw it. Similarly there is 
a line dividing these two sets of employees — Officials and subordinate's — 
V.C., between autocracy and democracy, aline which might aptly be 
called the line of hypocrisy. (Laughter.) Sir, that is how the present 
retrenchment affects the railway official. I ask this House, are they 
prepared to subscribe to this operation by Agents of a policy of retrench- 
ment such as I have outlined. I may not be right in my detail criticisms, 
but on the broad question of policy I maintain I am right in what I have 
said and I put it before this House for its serious consideration. Sir, I 
shall now refer to certain other matters which will take some time, about 
half an hour I think. 

Mr. President: Tlie House will now adjourn till 2-35. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch Till Twenty Bive Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: When this House rose for lunch 
I was attempting to make a comparison between the method of 
retrenchment of subordinates and officials. In my remarks before lunch 
I find there is one point which T should like to clarify and to correct and 
that is as regards the imposition of uicome-tax as an additional burden 
on the shoulders of railway subordinates. What I meant was this. In 
addition to this cut of 10 per cent, and reduced allowance, they had to 
pay income-tax. I did not mean additional income-tax. I tried to 
explain the way in which the burden was borne by the Eailway Depart- 
ment and how the other Departments of the Government of India escaped 
this hardship and I hope I have convinced this House that for nearly » 
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•ear railway subordinates were canning the entire burden of this all India 
inaiicial stringency in Government s attempt to reduce expenditure. The 
Railway Board was aware of the way in which retrenchment had been 
carried out. I believe I am right in saying that though they were not 
il)SoluteJy convinced of the charges tliat were being made against the 
various Agents about the unjust way in which retrenchment was being 
■arried out by the Federation of Hailway Unions and Ihe Anglo-Indian 
iiid Domiciled European Association of which 1 have the honour to be the 
’resident and various other bodies, yet the cumulative effect of these repre- 
.tntations impelled the Hailway J3oard to consent to i\iv appointment of a 
/ourt of Inquiry. Now, that Court of Inquiry lias sat and before it 
•ascs were presented and I understand their re})ort is now in the possession 
,f the Hailway Board. It is distinctly an fortunate that this House has 
lot got an expression of opinion from the Hailway Board as to what that 
v])ort is. But there are various rumours afloat and rumours are not 
ilways devoid of truth. Ihit besides this 1 hav(' in my possession certain 
^icts in connection with this Court of Inquiry which 1 am prepared to 
lay before the House. The (contents of the report of that (lourt of Inquiry 
ire not known but I hope I am right in saying that tlie r(‘porf. will prove 
liat sonu! of ihe charges that have been levelled against railway adminis- 
trations are correct. Now, on wliat matters did that Court of Inquiry take 
‘vidence? Among other things it enquired whether retreuchment had 
Dt'cii correctly or incorrectly operated, certain witnesses, both tanployees 
md oflieials, appeared before them to place their rc^spectivi? view points 
ifid on their evidence the Ck'mrt of Inquiry has 1 undi*rstand based its 
i*i‘port. Various matters such as the principles underlying retrenchment 
w(Te also considered. Another question was that relating to efliciency, 
mother referred to demotion and yet anotluT to superannuation. All 
these points were considered by the Court of Inquiry. There is no doubt 
that the total number of employees ordinarily retrenched comes in the 
neighbourhood of 50,000, while the total number of officials retrenched or 
fiosts actually abolislied is only 34. But the posts that have been done 
iway with, formed, unformed, or deformed, an* said to be 169. Although 
it may bo proved that a higher proportion of othcial posts have been 
abolished as compared with the posts of subordinates actually abolished 
yet, this House has to determine whether 50,000 employees who have 
been retrenched is sufficiently countered by the abolition of only 34 official 
posts. Again, what are the jobs said to be kept in abeyance? And for 
liovv long will these jobs be held in the state of abeyance? Before I quote 
from certain statements made and opinions expressed by official witnesses 
before the Court of Inquiry 1 should like to state that it cannoi- be 
‘lenied from my information that almost every case of retrencliment 
presented to this Court was justified under the cloak of “least efficient", 
^ weapon which I believed was aimed at 05 per cent, of the retrenched 
men. 

Now, Sir, the question of efficiency has been discussed on the floor 

the House and I should like to ask Honourable Members on the Gov- 
ernment Benches to give us, if they can, a correct interpretation of the 
'vords, “efficient" and “inefficient". From what Honourable Members 
on the other side have said I am led to conclude that by efficiency they 
‘nean litera^ and by literacy they mean the possession of degrees" But 
surely the House does not require to be told that the degree does not 
^uke the man, the man makes the degree. If a degree is a atne qua 
of efficiency I ask how many Agents and Members of the Railway 

c 2 
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Board possess a degree. (Hear, hear.) Of Members of the Railway Board, 
outside Members of the Indian Civil Service, how few if any of them 
possess a degree and yet we have in the present Railway Board one of 
the ablest administrators of Labour sitting there. I ask this Hous(', 
what is tile use of a B.A., or a B.Sc., in case of a collision or a coni- 
mnnal riot in a workshop? Absolutely useless and yet efficiency is 
supposed to be one of the points that the Court of Inquiry had U) 
(;n({uire into. Sir, I opine that the day, the Railway Board decides that 
a degree is not a sine (put non for employment in railway services, it 
will kill all this communal unrest and scramble for appointments and it 
will work more harmoniously. I shall now show the House a few cas('s 
that were presented to the Court of Inquiry which will go to prove that 
the (iharges that have been made against the Railway Administration, not 
the Railway Board mind you, have some truth in them. 

Tliere was a case of a Mr. Martin who was alleged to be inefficient 
but when the witness officer was confronted with his evidence that la* 
had no inefficient men on his Railway he calmly said it was “least effi- 
ciency’*. All Mr. Martin wanted was his leave and this was obtained 
for him through the representations of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association and the National Union of Railwaymen. 

There is another case of a Mr. Andrews who was a senior Guard and 
was demoted on the plea of least efficiency. In this case it was proved 
that Mr. Andrews was a very senior Guard and in spite of an extra- 
ordinarily clear record of nearly 20 years he was the only man selected on 
the whole of the E. B. R. for demotion from Rs. 210 to Rs. 100. It 
was als(3 proved beyond doubt that there were some who had only four 
years service and these too with very serious entries against them yet 
they were retained. Their records were challenged and it was found that 
they were bad. 

There is yet another case, one which showed to the Court the unjust 
way in whicli an unfortunate lady was discharged. This lady who was 
employed at Chandausi, E. I. R. was discharged and another man, much 
junior to her, was retained. The officer giving evidence wdien examined 
lold ihe Court that she was discharged for being junior. When this was 
disproved he tried to excuse himself by giving two other causes. These 
wor(i also repudiated and I hear the lady has since been reinstated. 

1 will not kt'.ep this House much longer and 1 will cite only one 
more case. Six Indian Guards were either discharged or reduced— 
T am not sure — but tlioy were brought under the axe. All these men 
had over 20 years scjrvicc one man had 20 years. When the railway 
official AS as examined by the defence, he said that all these men were 
'‘least efficient”, hut tlu' history sheets of their service were produced and 
to the surprise of the Court it was discovered they had not a single black 
mark against I ask the House, are these not glaring cases of 

injustice, victimisation and hardship due to a misapplication of the policy 
of retrenchment. 

Sir, these are some of the cases out of many that I have and I hope 
they show how officials in the Railway Administrations have operated 
the Railway Board's policy of retrenchment 
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Now, Sir, 1 shall deal with another point to illustrate how Eailway 
Agencies interpret the orders of the Railway Board. I have with me 
excerpts from the evidence given by a large number of Railway officials 
before the Court of Inquiry. I shall not weary the House by reading them 
— -1 am, however, prepared to show these to any one who wants to see 
them. The substance of these official opinions expressed before the Court 
of Inquiry proves to the hilt that no two officers were of the same opinion 
ns to what the Railway Board really meant by its policy of retrenchment. 
The H. T. S. Katihar said it was so indefinite as to give him freedom 
to act as he thought best. Another said the Railway Board’s instructions 
had been communicated to ail Slicd Foremen, — his subordinates, — with 
instructions to act according to the orders; that is to say, he left the 
matter in the hands of his subordinates. Another District Officer operated 
this retrenchment by fixing the number of men in each category and then 
demoting them on a new scale. Now what does demotion really mean? 
It means that after you have reduced your number of employees, as 
;i measure of retrenchment, you not only place extra labour and respon- 
'^ibility on those you retain, but, in addition, you reduce their salaries by 
^lenioting them to a lower grade and on the top of this you cut all their 
lowered emoluments by a 10 per cent, cut — Sir, this is not ‘‘demotion’’ 
but "’demolition”. 

Now, I come to another official witness. ’I'he D. T. S. of Katihar 
slated he had his own extraordinary system of retrencliment and .assess- 
ment of effiiciency. He divided the number of bad marks in the service 
sheets of an employee by the number of years service, the quotient being 
tile index for comparison with similar indices of others in the. same class 
of I'mjdoyTnent, subject to his personal judgment of the man’s case, 
imjspcrdivo of the gravity of such remarks or ilie differences in respon- 
sifiility of duty involved in the duties of the employees concerned, e.r/., 
the responsibility of a 8. M. of a crossing station as compared with that 
of a fiag station or the duty of a 8. M. of a Junction with that of a road 
side station. The whole of the evidence that J have before me shows, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that however sinciUHj and considerate the 
Ihiilway Board was in its policy of retrenchment and the ap])licatiou of the 
ndrcnchraent axe, the Railway Administrations did not follow out those 
orders. The result lias been that acute dissatisfaction and restlessness 
•‘xist among the liailway staff. Tho Railway Member ])aid a great compli- 
uie.nt and tribute to ibo Railway subordinate staff for their devotion to 
diitv, and ihe patriotic way in which they have borne this burden of 
rotrenclnruait. and I am sure every Member of this House will join in 
lliat praise. Ihit rumours are afloat that an additional 10,000 men or 
niore are to be retrenched. The Railway Board 1 undiu’stand gave a 
promise to the Federation of Railway Unions tluit no further retrenchment 
would be resorted to until the Report of the Court of Inquiry had been 
received and considered. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Rainy: Sir, I must correct that statement 
•d' once. No such promise was given. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I accept the Honourable Member’s 
denial of that. If I am wrong I withdraw it. But I understand that the 
last Deputation that waited on the Eailway Board was given this impres- 
sion. 
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Mr. A. M. Hayman (Government of India: Nominated Official): No, 
Sir. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney*: I am som ; my information must 
apparently he wrong. Anyhow whatever it be, it docs not effect my point, 
very far nor help the Government Benches very much. The fact howeve r 
remains that rumoius are afloat that further retrenchment is about to be 
carried out. liumours are also afloat that there is to be a further cut in 
pay. T fraTibly admit if you have no money you cannot keep a staff. But 
surely the Railway Board tu- the Railway Agencies when cutting their coat 
according to their cloth should see to it that even if the size of the 
cloth is lessened, the shape of the coat is still a fit and not a mis-fit, in 
other words create grave unrest and discontentment in their lower staff. 
I should like the Bnilway Member to deny the truth of these rumours 
because such a denial will ('onsiderahly cas(' the present feeling of tension 
in the staff. 

Then we have the ([uestion of superannuation. The llailway ISoard s 
ordtn’s on suprraTinuation, as a measure of retrenchment, are very explicit. 
But how those ordou’s have been interpreted by Agencies is clear from tie* 
official evidciKU' givcm before the Goiirt of Inquiry. One oftu'er, the D. S. 
of (■alcutta, said that he a(*ee])tcd of ol years as the date for nearing 
superannuation; another the D. T. S. Katihar took the age of 52 as the 
lowest limit, while the D. T. S. Dacca fixed the age-limit as 50 years. 
According to the D. Ti. O. of Dacca, superannuation was decided on aftci- 
examination by the Medical Board, and so on. It will thus hi^ seen that 
the various ways in which superannuation has been and is being inter- 
preted and operatisl as a measure of retrenelimeut by the various Ageucios 
provc‘s that they are not acting in a(*(tordanci' with thtj Railway Board’s 
instructions on the matter. 

Then with regard to demotion. In paragraph 4 of the Railway Board’s 
letter of 3rd Ararcli 1931 it is said that employees whose posts arc abolished 
have a better claim to retention than others holding posts on lower scale 
of pay. This principle, as was shown to the court, had been violated in 
Dacca, Katihar and Paksey Tniiffic Districts. The D. T. S. Paksey 
admitted before the (^011143 of Inquiry that the retrenched men wore not 
only fit for tlieir respective jobs but wore not fit for any other jobs under 
him. These admissions from the mouths of Railway offiicdal witnesses go 
to prove conclusively the charges I have made against Railway Agencies 
of (lisobedience of orders to the detriment of subordinates. Although these 
statements may not be in complete agreement with the report of the Co\irt 
of Inquiry thjit is in possession of the Railway Board, yet they support 
in substance mv charge against the Railway administrations, i.e., violation 
and disobedience of the Railway Board's orders on retrenchment. 

Sir, I feel I liave wearied this House by quoting these detail facts to 
support what I have said but this was necessary. I have no doubt the 
Railway Board will take shelter under the plea that with a reduced m('Oinc 
from revenues they cannot maintain their present staff which they must 
correspondingly retrench. I entirely agree; but the point the Railway 
Board has to face and decide today is, are they going to have the Railways 
running or not, in other words arc they riding for a fall by these retrench- 
ments. Sir, T find myself in a very difficult position in my desire to bring 
home to the Railway Board the grave dangers ahead of them if their pre- 
sent policy is pursued. There is an under-current of grave restlessness 
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Eimong all classes of Railway employees. They feel that they have been 
niude to bear a financial burden which from the onset should have been 
shared by others. They feel, rightly or wrongly, that there is a disparity 
in th(' systems of retrenchment between the subordinates and officials and 
that subordinates have been and are being saeriticed to prop up officials. 
They also feel that they have come to the end of their tether and that their 
lovaltv and devotion to duty have been strained to breaking point. There 
i^ a school of thought which holds that all retrenched men should be re- 
engaged, that railway extensions should be gone on with, that we should 
nut (Uirtail our railway progrumine, that fares and rates should be increased 
so that the burden is shared equally by the general publics and its public 
servants and that the Railway Board should float a loan and so maintain 
;i living pulsating Railway administration and not encourage tht‘ storing 
away of hundreds of locomotive engines to decay with the rust of in- 
activity. Possibly su(‘h a policy in the long run is fraught with less 
danger than this ruthless application of the retrenchment axe. But what- 
4 !Vi^r imiy be the best course to pursue the Railway Board must appre- 
ciate and squarely face thes(». facts and their implications. The whole 
substance of my speecli luvs been to prove to this House that, though 
the Railway Board has been considerate and has been genuine in its 
desire to treat its subordinate employees fairly. Railway Agencies have 
lamentably failed in their duties and the present grave discontent is the 
result. Now, what is the remedy? The remedy is very obvious. If 
tht‘ Railway Board is to control the Railway Administrations of this 
country, they should see to it that their agents obey their orders, otherwise 
lh(‘y must take the responsibility of what may happen. If they will take 
my advice and the advice of this House, they would at once inquire into 
some of the cases I have today brought to their notice as also the cases 
the (/ourt of Inquiry has no doubt brought to their notice, and sack those 
Agent.; who hav('- disobeyed their orders the same as the Agents would 
sack their suLot’di nates for such an oflen(*c. Sack one of tht‘se defaulting 
Agents and believe me, you will find it will lead to a great improvement 
of affairs. It is time that Heads of Departments were brought to a clearer 
sense of their responsibility. Sir, Government have only recently taken 
State control of certain Railways, but oven today on some of th('se Rail- 
ways the joint-family system exists among officials and you will still find in 
several Railways a large number of officials all related to each othcT doing 
just as they please with their staff and Railway Board’s orders. The 
llailway Board however have a sacred duty to perform. With all respect 
1 call upon them to perform that duty today. I call upon this House to 
press this motion to a division unless the Railway Board gives a satis- 
factory explanation and an assurance that action will be taken against 
Ikiilway Administrations should the charges of injustice be proved by the 
Cniirt of Inquiry. In other words, I call upon the Railway Board to sack 
any Railway official who is found to have violated their orders after they 
have considered the Report of the Court of Inquiry and the cases presented 
to them in today’s debates. 

With these remarks, I support this motion. 


Mr, A. M. Hayman: Sir, I think it only fair that I should speak at 
this stage so as to convey to the House a correct impression of how the 
Kailway Board approached this most difficult question of having to make 
discharges of its employees. 1 think when I have placed the facts before 
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the House I shall carry almost every Member of this Assembly with me 
in thinking that the Railway Board has acted most considerately towards 
its ernployoes .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
jiiadan HuraJ): Question. 


Mr. A. M. Hay.man: It is very dilHcult for me to deal with so difficult 
a subjc(*.t if, before I place my facts before the House, I am questioned 
concerning tliein. Sir, in tlie summer of 1929 when it first became apparent 
that the railway earnings were decreasing to a very alarming degree, the 
Railway Board wrote to the Agents of the Railway Administrations and 
gave them a lead as to how they were to effect economies in their working 
oxpcnsc‘8. Railway Administrations were told in a letter which we 
addressed to them then to make special investigation into the methods by 
which ex})enditure could be curtailed, and reports were called for regarding 
the results of their investigations. In this letter the main directions in 
wliicli it might in the opinion of the Railway Board be found possible to 
reduce the \\orking costs were indicated. Thesi* included reduction in the 
passenger and goods train mileage of railways owing to the drop in traflic, 
reduction in shunting hours and mileage for the same reason, reduction in 
coal consumption by reducing to a minimum detentions to locomotives in 
steam, a vigorous (jampaign for the more economic use of consumable 
stores, reduction in the annual charges of ordinary maintenance and 
repairs, reduction in working departmental trains, closer supervision with 
possible reduction in permanent way gangs. I have read out this list 
because T wish to place before the House this point, that in all those 
measures whicli wo firsl» indicated to our railways, we set out those 
measures which would affect the staff the least; that is to say, that 
although early in 1930 we found it imperative to reduce our working 
expenses, we thouglit out and placed first all possible measures that 
we could introduce which would reduce expenditure but at the same time 
affect the staff to the very lowest degree. But towards January 1931 we 
became convinced, with the c.ontinuod fall in earnings, that we had to 
attack this problem even more seriously, and that inevitably measures 
would liavc^ to ho taken which, while reducing the working expenses of 
the railways, would seriously effect the nninbcrs of employees (hat 
we had in our sci'vices. At that stage we did not desire to move all on 
our own. Accordingly the Railway Board summoned the Agents of Rail- 
way Administrations to Delhi, discussed the matter very fully with them, 
and asked tliem to redijr?e their expenditure drastically and keep it within 
certain limits that the. Jtailwav Board then found it necessary to prescribe 
for each of them. At that iruicting T made a most earnest appeal to the 
Agents lo ('ndeavour to reduce expenditure again first in those directions 
which '\^'ould affect the staff the least. But vve were not satisfied that we 
should let matters rest even there. 

Tn March 19)U the Railway Bojird issued orders to Railway Administra- 
tions stating the princi])lcs which they desired that should be followed in 
dealing with the discharges of staff \vho became surplus to requirements. 
Both my Honourable friends, Mr. Maswood Ahmad and Sir Henry Gidney, 
have referred to those orders. T am not going to enter into any very great 
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lefence of the principle of those orders, because a large part of them 
lave been placed before the Court of Inquiry on a complaint of the All- 
ndia Bailwaymen ’s Federation on behalf of the railways' subordinate 
inployees. * The Court in investigating the complaint has heard the Federa- 
ion representing the employees and has heard the Bailway Administrations, 
't was not a case in which the Bailway Board were called upon to defend 
anything that they had done ; it was a dispute between the Bailway Admi- 
listrations and their employees. But to the extent, Sir, that anything has 
)cen placed before that Court concerning these matters and on which that 
^ourt is going to report I thinlc it would be wrong of me to express an 
)pinion or to anticipate the findings of that Court. To that extent I pray 
hat Honourable Members will excuse me if I do not answer certain 
•rithiisms that fell from Sir Heniy Gidney. 

I would like to summarise the principles contained in those orders of 
he Jlrd March and the 6th March. They both dealt with the discharge 
)f em])loyecs; but we had to have a separate set of orders for the work- 
shop employees who serve under somewhat different conditions from the 
■)thcr employees, and that is why \vc issued two letters, one on the 3rd 
March applying to all except workshop employees, and another on the 
hh March embodying similar conditions, etc., which applied to our work- 
shop employees. The main principles embodied in those letters were (1) 
hat they laid down the order in wliich individuals should be selected for 
lischarge; (2) the avoidance of victimisation, (3) the instruction that special 
regard to be paid to the interests of communities not adequately repre- 
sented in the railway services, (4) the grant of leave to staff discharged, 
(a) fhc drawing up of a waiting list for employees discharged to secure 
hlieir reappointment with the rctium to normal conditions, and lastly the 
iuloption of other methods as an alternative to the discharge of employees 
who arc surplus in tlieir own grades but could be utilised elsewhere or 
would be likely to bo required ])aek for wf)rk in the near future. 

With your pc'rmissiou, 8ir, I shall make a rapid survey of the instruc- 
tions issiKMl l)y tlu^ Railway Hoard from time to tinu', on each of these 
j'ix principal points. 

(At fhis stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which wtis taken by Mr. 

Deputy President.) 

First, as regards the ordcT in which individuals were to be discharged, it 
was laid down that those who were incnicient or least otljciont were to 
1)0 the first to go. Next men with short service; and lastly those nearing 
flic age of superannuation. It was suggested to the Bail way Board that 
tjio Bail way Administrations would find it extremely difficult to work the 
first instruction, namely, the discharge of employees for inefficiency or 
Ihose who had only a. very small degree of efficiency. It was suggested 
fo us that there would l)e victimisation. We at once took action on this 
■'Suggestion; wo instructed Agents to take suitable steps to eliminate the 
possibility of victimisation. Their attention was drawn to the rules which 
we had issued in 1929, under which in the case of men to whom those 
J’ules applied with not less than ten years’ service at their credit they 
Wore not ordinarily to be discharged for inefficiency unless a clear case of 
inefficiency was made out against them. The Agents were further advised 
lo consider the application of similar methods to employees who had even 
than ten years’ service. Further when a complaint was made to the 
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Railway Board at a meeting with the All-India Railwaymen's Federation 
in June 1931, the Agents were instructed to examine any case that wa« 
brought up to them on representation by recognised Unions or* on appeal, 
where it was claimed that favouritism had been exercised or victimisation 
practised ; and we went so far in this master that we offered the President 
of one of the' Unions that the Agent of the Railway himself w’ould meet 
the President of the Union and examine all cases in which the Union 
represented that there had been victimisation or favouritism practised in 
the application of this order of the Railway Board .... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will you please name the Agent? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: The Agc'nt of the North Western Railway. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: But what about the East Indian Railway? Ho 
refused to listen to anything. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: I will answer the Honourable Member’s questioiv 
in a few minutes. Rir, I will tell the House what our State 
Railways did in this matter. The North Westem Railway issued 
instructions that before any employee was discharged on grounds of inefli- 
ciency or least oflicieney, his ease had to he examined by two oiffiicors 
working as a sort of committee. On ihe Eastern Bengal Railway, district 
officers were instnudt'd to refer all doubtful cases to the heads of depart- 
ment and heads of de])arlnients were instructed to refer all doubtful oases to 
the Agent, l^he eases of employees brought under reduction were carefully 
examined by the heads of departments, and in certain cases by the Depiit\ 
Agent himself. The district officers concerned were in some instances 
called upon to justify their action and their orders reversed in eases where 
it was considered that the spirit of the Railway Board's orders had not 
been carried out. 

On the East Indian Railway the orders of discharge were in each case 
passed by a senior scale officer. Appeals were dealt with by the Divisional 
Superintendent himself and where necessary (!ai*e fully examined cither by 
the h(nxds of departments or by the Agent. I am advised that appeals 
wore carefully examined, and it was generally held that orders were passed 
on a fair basis. 

On the (r. I. P. Railway the powers to discharge were reserved to 
heads of departments alone. 

Now, Sir, 1 will say this, that there have been representations that in 
the application of this part of the orders of the Railway Board, there ha;^ 
been vieiimisation and favouritism, and Colonel GridmiV has quoted a few 
instances whi^h he has perhaps got from newspaper accounts . . . • 


Dr. Ziauddin Alimad: I think I can quote instances ten times as manj 
if I get a chance. 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: That is not for me to say. Now, Sir, we have 
the Railway Board been following also the evidence given before the Cour 
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of Inquiry, and one of our officers, who assisted the Bailway Administra- 
tions in placing the case so far as the railways were concerned before the 
Court of Inquiry, had niy distinct instructions that if at any stage of those 
proceedings he felt in any way that any employee had been unfairly 
treated, he was to ask th(^ Agent of the railway that his case should be 
re-examined and that if any injustice had been done to him, that he should 
receive justice at once .... 


<1 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of personal . oxplanat on, «S'ir. In 
many cases these appeals were sent back to the {Superintendents and 
nothing was done. 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: The Honourable Member can state his (.'ase ‘vhen 
lie has an opportunity. 


Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 know I will nor have? an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Well, Sir, I am speaking on tlu' authority of this 
olheer who went about from place to place watcliing the proceedings of 
the (k)ui’l of Inquiry, that in nuiiu instances wliere there was f^ome 
cvifleiK'C that a man had not been prof)erly treated,, he had brought those 
instance's to ihe notice of the Agent of the. Hailway or a responsible officer 
of the. railway wlio told him that action would at once be taken 

Dr. ZlaudCkin Ahmad: Name llie ollieer who went about from place to 
place. 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: Lt was Major Wagstaff. Well, Sir, when the 
Kail way Board ri.'ceive the Report of the C^ourt of Inquiry, there is one 
thing which they will promptly set themselves to do. They will issue 
insiruciions tliat in every ease in which there is evidenca* that a man 
lias liecn badly treated (I am speaking so far as our Slati'-managed rail- 
ways are concerned), immediate steps should be taken to see that justice 
is done to the individual (‘oncemecl because, Sir, wo do feel this that when 
we entered upon this (*ampaign of retrenehinont, when wi' had to discharge 
a very large number of employees, more than 40,000 emf)loyecs, that as 
this largo discharge liad to take place in a very short space of time, it 
would liavo been idle for us to suppose that hero and there there would 
uot be some cases f)f injustice, and we ‘diall see. Sir, that all eases of 
injustice, as soon as they are brought to our notice, are suitably dealt 
with and that justice is done in every case. (Applause.) 

Now, Sir, T ought to say a word or two on the question of what is 
described as demotions. Colonel Gidney tries to make out it was demoli- 
tions and not demotions. Well, Sir, that is just what it was not. If in this 
flatter we adopted what we might call the lino of least resistance, and 
look the lowest in seniority in a grade or class where posts were abolished 
8-nd told these men “You must not go“, we should then have had no demo- 
tions and probably no complaint from Colonel Sir Henry Gidney that we 
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had handled this matter badly. It would have been an easy thing for us 
'Sir, to take all the men at the bottom of those grades to send them away*, 
but that, Sir, would not ha.ve been the right thing to do. Sir, employees 
rise from one class to a higher class, on the basis of seniority, merit and 
good conduct, and it would liave been an act which we really could not 
justify if we adopted the course, I have just referred to. And so very 
clearly in the orders of th^ 3rd March, we told the Agents of Ibiilway 
Administrations that when men became surplus* in a liiglier grade, efforts 
should be made to employ them in the next or still lower grade, that us to 
say, we desired to keep in our service those who, by reason of length of 
service and on account of their good work and good conduct, had risen to 
the higher grades. And, Sir, T am surprised tliat anybody who lias the 
interests of the railway employees at heart should say that, while 
adopting tliis principle in making demotions we have been doing any- 
thing hut what was reasonably expected of us in fairness to the men. 


Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal explanafion, 
Sir. T did not say that T objected to the principle, of deinolion. Ah 
-complaint was that demotion was not. practised among officials. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: It is a fact. 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: T did not catch what the Honourable Monilif-r 
said. Will he please repeat his remark? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I want to tell the HonourabI<^ 
Member that Avhen T criticised the applierdion of demotion, T did not snv 
it was badly (*a.rried out. All I said was that yon did not similarly denieto 
officials. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: 7 shall deal with that aspect of Ihe question lator 

on. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: You have simply tunu'd out poor people in 
order to find more money for the increment of pay of higliov officers. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: T emphaiically deny that. Then, Sir, it will 
interest the House if T at this stage just read out some figures showing 
the total nuinhcr of subordinates ne.d inferior seiwants diseliarged from 
our railways, classified ns those wlio were discharged under the first cate- 
gory, being inefficient or least efficient' and those under the category 
of superanniiniion. Tlie. remainder represents those discharged on the 
basis of short service. 


Dr. Zfauddin Ahmad* Will you please give the number of the offieors 
and men separately? 
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Mr. A* M. Eayman: I shall deal with the officers' question quite 
rankly later on. 


• 

Total No. 
of 

einployoes 

discharged. 

Di.schargod 

for 

inefficiency. ! 

Discharged' 
on account 
of 

superannua- 

tion. 

> 1 . w. Ky 

9,2f>3 

1,203 

268 

K. B. Railway ...... 

1,463 

796 

129 

R. I. Railway 

11,605) 

926 

147 

CJ, T. P. Railway 

8,739 

29 

1 

10 

Burma Railways ...... 

1,927 

1 

(I have not 
get the 

been able to - 
details.) 

B. N. Railway . . . . . . ] 

1,620 

10 

19 

B., B. & C. I. Railway .... 

2,190 

58 

81. 

M. & S. M. Railway ..... 

1,120 

232 

25 

S. I. Railway ...... 

1,458 

10 

9. 

Assam Bengal Railway ♦ • • . 

412 

11 

0 

B., N. W. and R. A: K. Railways . 

625 

(I have not been able to 
get the details.) 


The point I want to make is that out of n total of 40,500 and odd 
employees that have been discharged, only 3,335 men have been discharged 
on the ground of inefficiency, that is to say, the majority (it excludes this 
number, viz., 3,335 and the 688 discharged on account of superannuation) 
were discharged on the basis of hmgth of service. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the Clearing Accounts Office? 
Will the Honourable Membc^r quote figures about this office? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: Only 688 on account of suj)erann nation and 
3,335 on ac.count of iin'.fficicuicv were sent away, and the rcimiindbr were 
nil dealt with on the basis of their short service witli one reservation, 
namely, that we took stops to see that the interests of communities in- 
a(le(juately represented in the service were protected. On that subject^ 
Sir, T gave the House figures yesterday. 

Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul Qaiyum (Nominated Non-Official): May 
I enquire whether the removal of Mr. Mehta, who served on the Khyber 
hnilway as a temporary engineer for a long time and whose services arc, 
I hear, being dispensed with after nearly 14 years 6f selwice, is due to 
inefficiency or short service, or on what other grounds? 
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Mr, A. H. Hayman: 8ir, l must say that 1 am unable to give a dirtict 
answer to my Honourable frijend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, but a& soon as 
we receive the records of this discussion, 1 shall have enquiries made into 
that particular case and comniuuicate the result to the Honourable 

Member. ^ 


Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I remiud the Honourable 
Member that the gentleman’s case was referred l)> the Kailway Boa.rd to 
the Agent of the North Western liailway for some such consideration as 
was explained by my Honourable friend, and no regard was paid by flie 
Agent to the recommendation of the Ifailway Board? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: 1 can only say al this stage that I will ha\j the 
matter fully looked into, hearing in mind also what the Honourable 
Member has just said. 

1 think I had better at once ])ass on to deal w-,th tiu' (piostioii 
discharges made in tlio superior establishments of our railways. Now, 
Sir, T must first explain to the House, and this is no new thing that I 
am telling the House because the House should be aware of it if it has 
read the memorandum that was discussed fii the flontral Advisory 
Council for Thiilways on the subject of the reorganisation of tlie superior 
Ciadres of our railway services. For more than nine or ten years the 
superior (‘.adn^s of our railways were noglecded, and as a result, Ihe 
niimb(;r of ofTicers employed on oiir State-managed railways fell very short 
of what was required for the proper management of the railways, making 
due allowanec for leave and deputation reserves. There is one othiT 
important matter to which T shall devote a little time. That impor- 
tant matter is this. The cadres of the superior establishments of railways 
in the past were framed on a basis which made no allowance for carrying 
on projects of new construction or big op^n line projects, with the result 
that when railways were called upon at any time to handle a big pro- 
gramme of railway construction or of open line works, they had to take 
away a fair proportion of their experienced officers from the open linos 
and fill their places by temporary engineers, and they also employed a 
fair proportion of temporary engineers on the new linos and for now 'vorks. 
This was not a very satisfactory arrangement. Tf we want to get ilie 
best out of those we employ, we should have some hold upon them. Now, 
Sir, it was not right, we thought, to employ temporary engineers who 
came in for a year or two and went away, on works* of responsibility and 
on works where expenditure of large sums of money was involved. So, 
when wc did consider the question of revising the cadres of the superior 
establishments of the State railways (and when that revision was taken 
up, T should like to say that wo were not faced with the position with 
which wc are now faced, viz.^ that we cannot go in for new construction 
or new works for want of funds), wc decided to remedy this defect. In 
framing those cadres we made allowance for n certain minimum number 
of posts which we thought would always be required to carry out new 
construction programmes and new open line works programmes as wc 
might call it. Thus our new cadre w^as- expanded first to provide a certain 
number of officers who were absolutely necessary to bring the strength of 
the establishment up to the minimum necessary to deal efficientlv with the 
open line work of management, maintenance and operation. Next 
an addition was made of a reserve for leave and deputation purposes. 
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putting sucli a reserve into the permanent cadre you have penrianent 
nd experienced employees to take up the work of permanent employees 
^lio proceed on leave or on deputat'on. l^astly, we made the addition 
referred to previously in order to have permanent employees to take up 
•csponsible work of new construction involving largo expenditure of money, 
’lit' result of tlie revision was that the number t)f posts in the cadres of 
be superior cstablisliments of the state-managed railways was increased 
from 942 to 1,078. {Mr, B. Das' **In which year?”) The examina- 
ion began soon after I took up my post, which was about April 1929, 
)ut the subject was of such intricacy and required sucli careful handling 
.0 see that while correct principles were adopted there was no extmvagance 
bat actual sanction was a(*corded some 12 or 15 months aftenvards, by 
[he authorities concerned. 

After these cadres had been revised and sanction had been obtained 
to the revised cadres, the next step was to complete the cadres by l;ring- 
ing the actuals, t.c., the number of officers in each service or branch, up 
to the sanctioned strength of the cadres. Now, by flint tinuj had 

coine into the period of financial depression and we liad to realise that 
with the fall in our railway earnings we would have to curtail our cons- 
truction and new works programme, and cut down open line expenditure 
too and that consequently it would not be fair to bring our actuals up to 
the full strength of the sanctioned cadre. So, the Railway Board 
refrained from filling in a large number of the posts which were on the 
sanctioned cadre. Sir, if wc have discharged a smaller number of 
officers proportionately as compared with the number of subordinates that 
we have discharged, T want to make it clear that it is due to three 
causes, one, that we had a number of officers’ posts in our su])orior 
establishments not filled up at the time that wc began the economy cam- 
paign, secondly, that we had a large number of temporary officers who 
were filling posts in our permanent cadre who were brought under 
reduction and discharged, and lastly, I want to make this point, that at 
a time when we liad to reduce our subordinate establishments to a very 
minimum required, so to speak to cut down the number to the very 
bone — we had to take good care to keep our supervision at that point 
which would enable us to conduct our business efficiently. (Mr. S. C, 
Mitra: “Less men, more supervision!”) 

No only the minimum supervision required. Sir, we. had increased 
oiir cadre from 942 posts to 1,078. Soon after wc took up the retrench- 
ment campaign we made it our business to consider the reduction of the 
cadre, and here while we were still investigating the matter we received 
the help of the Report of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee. 
Finally, we reduced the cadre from 1,078 to 933. Now, Sir, imme- 
diately we had decided upon reducing our cadre to 933, the first step 
that the Railway Board took was to see that the number , of officers 
We had on duty was not more than 933. We have satisfied ourselves 
that that is the ease. Wc had temporary officers on short term agree- 
^ftnt and by having discharged them we brought the actuals down to 
the sanctioned cadre. 

Iiieiit.-0olonel Sir Henry Oidney: Camouflage! 

Hr. S. 0. Mitra: What was the actual strength? It was not 1,078. 
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Mr. A. M. Eayman: The actual strength was 933 plus 53. I give 
this figure 53 a little reservedly because 1 have not had an opportunitv 
to check it, but it may ]ie between 53 and GO. 

1 Inive just one word to say in connection 'A’ith the discharge of tempo- 
rary oliicers in reply to a point made by Colonel Gidncy. The principles 
that wc laid down for the discharge of subordinates were applied by us to 
our officers in that we said that if wc actually make discharges then those 
who are inefficient must go and then those of short service. Now, if tho 
ilailway Board had not been far sighted and had not seen that it would i;e 
necessary to reduce the actual strength of tlie otfictu’s serving in the de- 
partment, Jiad not examined the claims of the temporary officers who Were 
serving on short term covenant, 1 think it would be clear to the House that 
a very large number of young Indians who had been i*ecruited on the To 
per cent, basis of recruitment in recent years would have been discharged 
under this economy campaign. If 1 may strike a personal note, it would 
have broken rriy heart if that had occurred, for in the few^ years immcdiatelv 
preceding we have been doing every thing possibhi to expand our recruit- 
ment, so that by our 75 per cent, recruitment of Indians w^o should bring 
in an adequate number of Indians. 

I am glad that the challenge that w'e Jiave treated officers better than 
men has been raised because there seems to be an impression in the House 
as well as outside that we have been treating our officers better than our 
subordinates. If ever there is a general order, wliicli has to be applied 
to officers and subordinates alike, 1 made it a point of duty to tell my Chief 
that it must first apply to officers and next to the subordinates. But inas- 
much as we did not fill up our expanded cadres and inasmuch as wo dis- 
charged surplus officers even before \\v, reduiaMl our cadres to 9B3 w^e did 
in a way apply the orders fully and timely to the? superior establishmeni . 

Now, Sir, I would like to say a w’ord about our temporary engineers. 
We have temporary engineei’s in our service who had ten y(iars or moro 
service in 1920, at a time when we introduced the provincu'al services. At 
that time these temporary engineers W'orc told tliat for the purpose of reten- 
tion in the service their claims would bo considered pari passu with men 
who were in tlio permanent sorvic(i, and that is why some temporary en- 
gineers in the state-managed railways have not been discharged. That 
answers, thougli only partly, the criticism made by Colonel Sir Henry 
Gidrey. There is another answer and that is this. When wo were doing 
some temporary work and we had temporary engineers employed in that 
work and the w'ork was about to be completed in six or nine months, say, 
the construction of a bridge or a new line, it would have been wrong on 
our ])art to discharge the engineers employed on the work. They know 
exactly what they liave got to do to comf)letc the job and they have got 
the contractor’s accounts to complete. This is wliy wc arc still employing 
some tempc.'rarv eTiginocrs even though tlu'v liavc' not very long service. 
Again, Sir, Sir Henry Gidney said that we filled posts in the lower 
gazetted service with peoj)lc w-ho are not entitled to he put into that ser- 
vice and he p;.wi!.uilarisod some of the temporary engineers promoted tc 
this service. Now, Sir, when we placed our recommendations on this 
subject, viz., the creation of the lower gazetted service, before the Central 
Advisory Council, I tliink I am repeating’ the exact words, of the relevant 
portion, we said, that the service is reserved essentially for the promotion 
of subordinate's, with no outside recruitment. Now, Sir,, we regard pur 
temporary engineers as much entitled to promotion to "the lower gazettc^l 
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service as men in the subordinate service and that is our justification for 
selecting here and there a temporary engineer who has done very good work 
to fill a post in the lower gazetted service. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Maswood Ahmad referred to certain discus- 
sions between the Divisional OfiSeers of the North Western Bail way and 
somebody else, and he appeared to think that Divisional Ofiicers did not 
pay proper attention to the instructions of the liailway Board and thatj when 
retrenchments were made they werti done in a manner which reacted to 
the detriment of the communities w’hicli were inadequately represented 
in the railway services. He also quoted some figures from a letter 
which w'e wrote to him in November 1981, in which we gave the 
total number of employees discharged in the North Western Kailway 
and the number of Muslims discharged. The figures as quoted by Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad are quite correct. But I said yesterday that the 
North Western Railway had come very close to retaining for every com- 
munity a percentage of representation after retrenchment which corre- 
sponded with what it held before retrenchment. In one instance, however,, 
we found that a certain number of Muslims had been discharged, when 
by a proper application of these orders they ought not to have been dis- 
charged. T told the House that w’e had already taken acti()n and written 
to the Agent to adjust this as quickly as possible as vacancies occurred. 
Now, this (juestion whether the Railway Administrations have properly in- 
terpreted this order will come up again for the consideration of Government 
when they receive the Report of the Court of Inquiry. Government will 
then take measures to rectify anything wrong that has been done. I can 
give my Honourable friend Mr,. Maswood Ahmad that assurance. 

Sir, 1 am sorry that I have taken so long to put my case before the 
House. Til concluding I wish to say that there is no interest to which I 
pay greater attention than that of the subordinate staff and there is no 
work to which I attach greater attention than to see tliat tlie interests <d‘ 
the subordinate staff, to whicli I had the honour to Relong for many years, 
ari^ adequately safeguarded. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: Will m\ Honourable friend say if lie is 
Uunking of retrenching more staff? 

Mr. A. M. Hayman: That is a very difficult qm^stion to answer precisely 
at tliis moment. We in tlic Railway Board are charged witli the primary 
duty of managing the railways of India without a loss. If the earnings of 
the railways continue dro])f)ing as they have been doing in the last few 
weeks, viz., by 20 lakhs to 2o laklis, wo sliali bo comptdled to reduce ex- 
penditure further and if wc reduce expenditure, i.c., our working expenses, 
it necessarily follows that we shall be compelled to discliaige staff surplus 
ti requirements. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Aruhammadan) : Sir, it seems that 
we have been discussing the grievances of the railway em])loyees of the 
railways from yesterday morning up till now. Sir, when T read thi' agemda 
paper and this particular motion hv my friend, Mr. Afaswood Ahmad, T 
thfaiglit he and his supporters would bring out facts and figures for com- 
pelling the Railway Board to devise ways and means for further letrench- 
Tnent in the cost of the present administration of the railways, and, insicacl, 
we have from my Honourable friend, Mr. Alns^vood Ahmad and from his 

D 
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great supporter, the gallant Knight, Sir Henry Gidney, the ventilation in 
meticulous detail of the particular grievances of particular employees whom 
possibly they had the opportunity to meet somewhere, on the floor of the 
House. Sir, the result is that we have wasted precious time on the floor of 
the House. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I thought it was useless for me to intervene 
in this debate and to focus before the House the main question, of retrench- 
ment in the cost of railway administration, but my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Hayrnan, rather drew’ me into the field. He attracted the attention 
of the House, I may say, to what w’as the underlying policy of the Ihiil- 
w\ay Board about retrenchment w’hen he referred to the retrenchment 
policy of the liailway Board about the superior staff. Sir, I have said 
before, and 1 again state it here, the Railway Board have not faced 
the problem squarely and honestly, nor has even my Honourable 
friend, the Leader of the House and Member for Railways faced 
the problem squarely. My Honourable friend, Mr. Hayrnan, men- 
tioned certain circulars to which the gallant Colonel, Sir Henry Gidney, 
referred also and which the Railway Board circulated last year to the 
Agents of different railways. Sir, that did not satisfy us in the main Ite- 
trenchment Committee of wh’ich my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, is still a Member. The Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee 
has reported, and w^e will hear later on from my Honourable friend. Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad, the disadvantages that that Sub-Committee w’ent through 
and how that Sub-Committee was deprived of their inherent right to go into 
the administrative problem concerning the different railways and into the 
w’orking expenses of the different railways. Sir, for a Committee of this 
Legislature not to be allow’cd by the Railw^ay Board or by the Government 
to discuss problems tliat vitally affect the very terms of inquiry of the 
Committee concerned w’as the most surprising thing, and. Sir, that was 
one of the bitterest pills wdiich had to be swallowed by Members from this 
side of the House. {An Honourable Member: “Did you sw^allow it“?) 
Sir, if .1 am to give my opinion on the retrenchment policy of the Govern- 
ment aTid tin* rc'trencliment ]>olicy concerning the railways, I say they have 
nf^t so far only tinkered with that problem. For friends on my left, then, to 
come forwanl and ask, why w’as a particular person deprived of his appoint- 
ment, and why this particular retrenchment took place at all, and so on and 
so forth, takes my breath aw^ay. Sir, my friend, the Honourable the 
giillant Knight, Sir Henry Gidney, when speaking in the general discussion, 
said that ihere was a. time w’hen there was a deficit of something like 18 
crorcs on the railways, and why, he asked, arc the Railway Board afraid of 
the })resent deficit of 7 (n’ores to 8 crores? Why not, he asked, take it from 
general revenues, or get it somehow’ or other? Why not, he asked, increase 
the rates and the freights? Sir, my gallant friend forgot that there is 
such a thing as the last straw on the cameRs back; and probably the num- 
ber of passengers would have immensely increased but for the fact that the 
passenger fares are too high. Then, if there is not sufficient amount of 
goods moving about on the railways, it is probably because the freights are 
already too high. 

Sir, if wc take* hack the railways to the year 1920-21 and thereafter, 
just after the war, when the Government could not balance their Budget, 
when millions were squandered aw’ay by the policy of the then Finance 
Member througb the then exchange policy, when the rupee went up 
28. 8d., what happened? The rates and freights went up; and then today 
to hear from sucb a wcll-infomicd Member as my Honourable and gallaut 
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friend, Sir Henry Gidney, why not raise the rates, why not raise the 
freights, what does it matter, let the services be paid. Sir, is indeed shock- 
ing! Does he plead for all the services? No. He pleads for the few that 
he represents on the floor of this House. Sir, if the whole industries are 
ruined, if trade and traffic are ruined, if the railways pay no dividends, all 
that does not matter a jot to my Honourable and gallant friend as long as 
tlic particular class he represents gets adequately and more than adequately 
paid. Of course he holds a brief on their behalf, and he is their represen- 
tative here. .But I want to know when my Honourable friend will speak on 
behalf of India I {Voices: “Never.*') He says he is a statutory Indian. 
But does he speak and does he feel for India? Has he ever spoken a single 
word here to show that he feels for India? Never. 

Lieut. -Ctolonel Sir Henry Oidney: You did not hear my speech today; 
otherwise you would not have questioned my attitude. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, he gave some advice to the Honourable the Eailway 
Member how to increase the rates and freights. Sir, the Government, at 
the suggestion of the Eailway Eetrenchment Committee, wanted to post- 
pone all consideration of retrenchment by appointing an expert Committee, 
but we know Government have their own ways : they could not appoint 
that expert Committee because the experts could not be found this cold 
weather. So easily they postponed it for another 12 years. (Laughter.) 
{,l?i Honourable Member: “12 months".) Yes, 12 months and 12 years 
nre the same with the Government. Sir, that means that the Govern- 
ment have not yet realized the gravity of the situation, the gravity of the 
mismanagement, the gravity of the mistakes, of the accumulating blunders 
that have been piled up higher and higher like the Himalayas — as my 
friend, Mr. Eamakrishna Eeddi reminds me, like the Kangra Valley 
scheme, which have forced up the height of the Himalayan blunders of the 
railways. Sir, for any Government or any Legislature to plead incompet- 
ence because there arc no experts available in India or in&ide this House or 
to fail to suggest ways and means is. Sir, a situation that I cannot accept 
and I think something is radically wrong. Probably the cold atmosphere 
that my friend&i from the Bound Table Conference have brought here has 
brought that depressing atmosphere on the floor of this House (Hoar, hear) 
so that nobody wants to face the situation. Sir, if everybody here, iny 
friends of the lEuropean Group and even the Government, talk of the rail- 
ways being commercial concerns, what docf^, I ask, a commercial 
management do? When a commercial concern does not pay its way, it 
applies dras4)ic retrenchment and it even sacks the Manager and in the 
case of railways, pray, sack the Chief Commissioner, sack the whole lot of 
the Eailway Board. I do not mean anything personal to my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hayman. Sack the whole lot, and as my Honourable friend Sir 
Henry Gidney said, sack the whole lot of Agents for their mismanagements, 
which have accumulated from generation to generation. Are we going to 
Wait till certain experts come from Canada, from London, from Germany 

from France and then are we going to be guided by their Wesitem ideas, 
Western doctrines of etficienev and Western ideas of payment of high 
s'jflaries to a certain number of Engineers as my Honourable friend Mr. 
Hayman pointed out their numbers being 93S phis oS for reserve? 
Are we to see efficiency in every officer even in the Eailway Member anJ 
fhe Financial Commissioner and other Members of the Eaiiway Board, or 
"‘re we to see that the commercial, concern must pay it^ way ? The Eailway 
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Board has not friced the problem. The Government of India have not 
faced the problem. My own suspicion is that since last year we heard 
murmurs that the railways are going to be made into a statutory body and 
probably the idea of Government i&, let it go wnrong till we bring it out 
under the management of a statutory body, something like the Port . Trust 
of Calcutta. But as I want to raise a debate on that particular topic later 
on, 1 do not wanij to dilate at present on that particular aspect. I want to 
know whether Government cannot thcmselres apply their mind to further 
retrenchment. Why is my Honourable friend! so partial to his^ Chiet 
Commissioner, Mr. Bussell? He said, when you want to shoot a tiger, 
better liavc a friend like Mr. Bussell as the right companion. I know my 
Honourable friend went to shoot tiger in the Orissa jungle during th<* 
Christmas season, but I do not know whether Mr. Bussell accompanied 
him. But if my Honourable friend means there are tigers sitting on the 
side of the Op])osition and Mr. Bussell is the right companion to take him 
through this band of tigers to the other side into the lobby 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On the whole I prefer that tigers 
should be in the other lobby, for they are not convenient neighbours. 


Mr. B. Das: '^rhe tigers should be in the other lobby where Mr. Bussidl 
is, so that ho may assist the Honourable Member to scare away all the 
tigers. 1 think Mr. Bussell, as the Chief Commissioner, has not given 
my Honourable friend sound advice. 1 think if my Honourable friend 
Mr. (jcorge Morgan was made the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of all the Indian Hail ways under a mandate from this Legislature, he 
would see that .Mr. Bussell and his friends are sacked for their ineiBciency. 
year in and year out. What is the result? I will just quote from your 
(Mr. .Def)ijty President’s) own Beport, 8ir, the Eaihvay Betrenchment Suh- 
(\inimittee Itcport, I just refer to one statement showing the financla] 
result of the State-owned railways from 1911 onwards, at page IBS, appen- 
dix 1). Wliat does it reveal? In 1910-11, the capital charges were 48? 
crores, the gvuss receipts 45’04 crorcs, the working expenses were 24 crore.y 
and 48 lakhs. J may say that 191.0-11 synchronized with the Minto- 
IMorley reforms. Then I will give you the figures for 1920-21 — the peri- d 
of Montfovd reforms. The capital charges by that time had become r)8'> 
crores and the gross receipts \vcvo 80 crores and 98 lakhs, the working 


('xpiMvses ,“)1 crores and 02 lakhs. That means that the working exponse^^ 
had be(M)nH‘ doubled. Of course the gross receipts are about 170 per cent. 
Tlic!] 1 will take to the period just before the separation of railway financo 
from the general finance, 192B-24. The capital charges were 640 crores 
the gross receipts 04 crores and 65 lakhs and working expenses 61 crorcs 
and five lakhs. Then let me take the present figure, in 1931 - 32 . Tlie 
cnpitiil clinvfji's woro 795 crores, the gross receipts 101 crores and the work- 
ing cxponsc's CiO crore.s. I quote these three periods just to analysa 
situation. Whenever the ptihlic demand rnore freedot", ailu more constitn- 
tiona] rights and more control over the“Government on that 

side shape then- muchmerv ^ imaginary control 

w^hich we fi^dd out from this side and more control goes to that 
and monuv is spcni in a reckless manner which no commercial 
will ever tolerate. In ten years from 1910-11 and 1920-21 the wojkincr 
expenses h ive incTc'sed by 125 per cent., which shows what the B^lib’ ^ ^ 
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Board could do. In 1923-24 the working expense was 61 crores and since 
then it has gone on increasing till it has become 66-48 crores in 1031-32. 
At the same time Government went on. increasing their capital charges 
by nearly two hundred c^res and as you (Mr. Deputy President) were 
saying the other day, Sir, this has raised the interest charges. The total 
interest charges that were payable in 1910-11 was 18 crores and 43 lakhs. 
In 1920-21 it was 20 crores and 81 lakhs and in 1923-24 it was 27 crores 
and to-day it is 33 crores and 35 lakhs. So, the obligatory charges on the 
rnilways have gone up, the working expenses liave gone up, and the picture 
that was so sweetly drawn by Sir Charles Tnnes — I do not know whether 
my Honourable friend Sir Alan Parsons was a Member then, my friend 
tells me that he was a Member and I am so happy to liear that — the 
picture that Sir Charles Innes drew was, "A new he.aven will come the 
moment we separate railway finance from general finance,* that there will 
he commercial management tliat Indians will he taken in large numbers 
that there will be 75 per cent. Indianisation and that there will bo saving 
nn account of the Lee concessions not having to be paid for the Indians’'. 

I want to know whether there has been any real (?conomy, whether there 
lias been any real efficient management. The working expenses have gone 
up, the interest charges have gone up, and to-day the income has gone 
down to the tune of 86 crores, and as T said the other day it will go down 
still further to 80 crores in view of the political situation for which the 
Honourable Member of the front Treasury Bench are responsible. 

Mr. S. O. Hitra: What about the extension of mileage? 

Mr. B. Das: Extension of mileage does not mean perpetual loss, and 
who will bear the loss? My Honourable friend Mr. Mitra if lie turns to 
the pages of the Ackwoi^th Coinmittee/s Report will find that under the 
system of guaranteed dividend of the Company-managed railways the tax- 
payers paid crores and crores from the general revenues, and if I recollect 
.nghtly it was to the tunc of 300 crores or more. That was written down 
as money paid from the general revenues, as interest charges of the Com- 
pany-managed railways for their guaranteed interest. So it is no use. 
If my friend Mr. .Mitra were Chairman of the Board of Directors of a 
particular railway, he would not listen to the plea that a Hiousaiid miles 
of railways have been increased and therefore the working expenses and 
inlercst charges liave gone up; and on that ground he would not absolve 
his Agents and Chief Fjnginecr, for running the railway at a heavy loss. 
That is not the proper way to do it. We must go to the root cause of all 
this over-expenditure on the railways. Why is it that the raihvays that 
arc in the Indian States pay such high dividends? Of course it may be 
pointed out that they have not got those luxurious saloons to which not 
my friend the Railway Member is accustomed, but my friend the 
Financial Commissioner and other Members of the Railway Board are 
accustomed and even the smallest officers like Traffic SuperintendontB and 
the Fingineers arc accustomed. They may point out that t'be Jodhpur 
Raihvays, the Bikaner Railways and the Railways in the Kathiawar States 
do not provide such luxurious saloons and modes of travelling. But they 
do one thing; they cut their coat according to their cloth, they always 
derive a profit on the capital invested. Why should not that be the 
Government policy? Unfortunately the Government ‘policy is not a 
national policy. There is the real Indian interest and the British interest, 
know wagons were ordered. Vfhy were they ordered? Because 
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certain canvassers from British firms that came here wanted orders for 
locomotives and wagons. And after the war every Englishman serving 
in India became more patriotic than he reallyWas. So orders for loco- 
motives and wagons were placed in England. They were not required at 
nil for the railw^ays. 

(Ai tills stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

Thcai otlier things happened. The electrification of the railway lint s 
took place at that time. I do not know if there is any Member of thi.> 
House whe was a Member of the Standing Finance Committee, except Sir 
Hugh Cocke and rny Honourable friend the Deputy President. They 
sanctioned these projects, but some of us felt very seriously over it. I 
would like to know whether this 5 crores of additional expenditure on the 
electrification of the C. T. P. and B., B. & C. I. Railways and also in the 
IVfadras Railways will have any effect on the earnings of companies. Wo 
w-ere advised — and if the Honourable Member challenges me 1 can quote 
from his speech and from the speeches of his predecessors — that they were 
doing it for real efficiency of running and for saving time and coal cost, etc. 
And we know^ what happened. They could not trust the Tata Hydro- 
Elcctrie C(anpany and they spent a crorc and more to instal a power house 
at Kalyan. And it was found that while Tatas were offering to give electri- 
city at less than half an anna, the Government cost of production per unit 
is much liigher. Of course my Honourable friend can say what is the 
present cost of geiu'vation of electricity at Kalyan power house. But this 
policy of railway elcctrific«ation is due to the liigh-fangled ideas of your 
ongiiKMU's. Whenever they read in an engineering journal or a railway 
magazine tliat a parlicular improvement has taken place in England or 
America or Canada, they think of transplanting it to India. But does the 
economic condition of India justify that transplantation? The Honourable 
the Railway IMeinber cannot deny tliat his predecessors gave an assurance 
to this House that by electrification of railways there would be a saving 
and there would be more profit on the G. I. P. Railway or on the other 
railways. T want to know if it has been so. I want to know als(') wlieilier 
the remodelling of railway stations like Bombay, Cawnpore and Lucknow 
and some places in Madras whicli was done on the ground that goods 
trains will be shiinled in a lesser period of time than before and savings 
would aciirne, lias broiiglit any apparent result on the income of these rail- 
ways. 1 say it lias not done so, and those of us who were doubting 
Thomases used io say that this wmuld never happen, and it is only y^^ur 
exti‘avaganc(i wdiich will drive the country to the verge of ruin. Sir, that 
is just what has happened; and only the other day during the general 
discussion one of my friends pointed out that w^hen the estimates for these 
capital projects and so called extensions of thousand miles were sub- 
initted before the Standing Finance Committee, they were supposed to give 
an yield of 5 to 7 per cent. But after four or five years of running they 
are yielding T)53 pei cent., and some of them arc running at a cost of 
minus so iniicli per cent. Why is it so and w^ho is to blame? Under your 
State service rules no engineer can be brought to book or be impeached 
before this House or before the courts of this country for bad estimates and 
wrong designs and for committing the country to cilores of rupees on 
account of which gonoratious unborn will have to pay heavier taxes or 
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heavier rates so that the interest on borrowed money can be paid. I know 
'experts can cure the disease which the Honourable Member has in 
mind. An expert Committee will think of efficiency and Western effi- 
ciency. What India requires is a Committee with such terms of reference 
that the railways must make both ends meet; they must make every year 
a regular contribution to the general revenues and must lay by every year 
sc much foi* the Depreciation Fund. It must also every year transfer so 
imich to the Reserve Fund. Is it a happy state of things that the Reserve 
Fund is w^ashed away already and the Depreciation Fund that was care- 
fully built up has now totally vanished? That is not a happy state of things 
^ ^ ^ and then the Government allow one more year to pass and 

* they tinker with retrenchment by the dismissal of 45,000 wage- 

earners and 5B men on the superior services. I do not know whether 
lliese ineii had 35 years service or 40 years service on the railways because 
ii} sometimes happens that in the railway service a man can work even 
for 50 years. 

I do suggest to the Honourable the Railway Member to do something 
drastic. I want him to depute a railway official to all the countries of 
the world, not merely to sit in the Assembly Library and Railway Library 
to compile figures of working expenditure of different railways, but to 
find out where the real defect lies : I want him before he sends out such 
an officer to find out whether he has an Indian outlook or an European 
outlook, if he has got a high-f angled outlook of a European that every 
thing must be to the British standard where the per capita income is 
flOO, whereas in India the per capita income is only Rs. 30 per annum — 
I want him to send a sympathetic official to find out and study railways 
all over the world : he has got six or seven months before this expert 
Committee comes in October or November next and this officer could in 
the meanwhile collect those statistics. Let him go to South America 
when', people are not jis extravagant as they are on the continent or in the 
United States or Australia. Let him go to those poor countries, like 
Brazil and other States in Soutli America wliere people try to live within 
their means and are not always subjected to the tragedy to which we 
as a subject nation are subjected : owing to the pitiable condition that we 
are a subject peoples the Government can go on multiplyin«i[ taxation, 
multiplying rates and fares: and on whose advice? At the instance of 
my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, so that a few friends of his can draw their 
monthly wages. I hope that not only will my suggestion bo accepted, 
but in the meantime let not he and. his successor throw their hands up 
and say, “We cannot do anything: we have done enough; let those 
experts come; let them advise and then we will do something.*' Adopt 
a drastic retrenchment policy. Send away your high -salaried officials. 
The railways cannot afford to pay such high salaries to your engineers, 
to your foreign-recruited superintendents, to your Members of the Railway 
Board. That reminds me of one little recommendation of the Railway 
Retrenchment Sub-Committee. They asked that one Member of the 
Railway Board should be abolished. I want to know why that has not 
been done : a little sum of Rs. 60,000 would have been saved .... 


Sir Alan Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : If I may explain : 
^t present we propose to do without two. This was shown in a statement 
presented last session. 
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Mr. B. Das: I am glad of the explanation: that shows the amount of 
extravagance on the railways : they knew two Members of the Bailway 
Board were not necessary : yet they had increased the number to fiv«. 
(Laughter.) I was the man in 1929:30 who first gave warning and askod 
the Government to retrench — while discussing the Eailway Budget. it 
was unheeded. Last year also I gave the warning; but even then, the 
Eailway Member, who was and is always in the confidence of his colleague 
the Finance Member, never gave us any idea that there was going to be 
such financial disaster in the country. But when the Honourable Member 
introductnl his Fin}lnct^ Bill on the 28th February, 1931, then only this 
House grew more restive and pressed for the appointment of a Ectrencli- 
ment Committee. I ask my Honourable friend the Leader of the House 
to point out to me one passage of his speech which he delivered last year 
in the Eailway Budget that he was alive to the gravity of the situation 
and that he wanted to take drastic action. Of course one could under- 
stand. He has received such nice compliments from all sides of the 
House about his genial manner; and he probably thinks, “When 1 am 
going away why should I annoy the services?*' Probably my friend, 
Coloiiol Sir Henry (ridnoy's men would not offer hTm a boqiiet at Iho 
Bombay station when my friend the Eailway Member bids good-bye at 
the Ballard Pier. The Honourable Member will bo here a. few months 
more and I appeal to him as there is no greater expert— economic and 
^nnnciiil — than the Rononrahle the Eailway Member. 1 ask him to separate 
his economic and financial conscience as the Eailway Member from his 
political conscience as a Commerce Member, and then apply those tests 
V. hioh he applied ahvass as the Chairman of the Tariff Board when giving 
protection to the various industries that came up before him. If he applies 
those tests which he applied as Chainnan of the Tariff Board, I can say 
that whatever he writes this House will accept as the final decision and 
.will accept them without asking him to bring out an expert Committee 
from abroad. Will he do that? I do not know whether ho can do that 
or whether his colleagues on his right will allow him to do it. 

I have only to reply to one point to my friend Mr. Hayman. Is it 
necessary that in this time of stress and strain you need so many high 
officials — 933 engineers — in the railways? 


Mr. A. M. Hayman: Did the Honourable Member say 933 engineers? 
933 is the total superior establishment in all branches on State-managed 
railways. 

Mr. B. Das: If mv Honourable friend will see the statistics of tbo 
Mysore Eailway, be will find how many superior officers there are. Take 
the Nizam’s State Eailway also; they have not got the same soft cushions 
my Honourable friend provides m the Indian State-managed railways. 
Si ill those' rjhKv.avs run In time, and I have no.vcr missed any train when 
I travelled in those parts or even in the Company-managed raibvays in 
my friend the Deputy President’s part of the country. I think the time 
has come when you can do away with half the officials in these high posts. 
It can b(' dim< : hut if my friend wants to obey the mandate of the political 
conscicn(*n of ITis the Honouraldo th^' Eailwav Member, then of coin’se 
ho caniK^t do it. because, was it not a fact that^in the first Bound Table 
Conference among the safeguards railways was one of the subjects and 
employment of Europeans and Anglo-Indians were part of those safeguards? 
If that be so, then my Honourable friend the Leader of the House cannot 
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advise his friend Mr. Hayman to apply a scientific test as to the number 
of nighep officials that could be employed. At the same time when you 
want money, when the railways are so bard up, when the railways are 
running at a loss of about 11 crores, can’t you do away with the leave 
reserve? Can’t you do away with the Lee concessions that were given 
in 19^ aud extended to everybody in India who said that his grandfather 
came from Damascus or Australia? (Laughter.) I remember, Sir, a case 
in the department of my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. A gentle- 
man who had never been abroad and whose colour was darker tlian mine 
put up a petition for the Lee concessions, and I think iny Honourable 
friend will bo able to nnearib that ease from the nre-bivt's bis depart- 
ment. There are many such cases. But are we going to play with the 
money of the tax-payer when we are borrowing money to pay the interest 
rharges? What right liave the railway officers got to demand Lc^i concoa- 
fiions or special pay? It is all a question of supply and demand. They 
can demand any salaries they like, because the heaven born Civil Servants 
draw high salaries. But can the railways afford to pay those high salaries? 
Let us judge the question on merits. It is time that the Railway Board 
and the Honourable the Railway Member judged this question on merits ; 
if not, Sir, the consequences will be that you will be committing not only 
me and my generation, but the generations to come to heavier expenditure 
and heavier taxation and heavier cost of living for which there will be a 
revolt in the country which will be unparallelled, and compared to which 
the Satyagraha movement aud the Ordinance raj will be nothing. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad! Sir, I do not wish to detain tlie House very 
would just like to draw the attention of the Honourable the 
Ihiilway Member to only one or two points. The Railway Retrenchment 
Committee examined the expenditure under Demands Nos. 1. and 2 parti- 
cularly, and there they reduced the expenditure in tlie case of the Railway 
hoard from 10-30 lakhs last year to 7-75 lakhs. There has been a definite 
sav'iig. The saniti was the case under Demand No. 2, and I think it is 
rather unfair to the Railway Board themselves that their expenditure was 
reduced by 25 per cent., and nothing was done in the mnning lines.* When 

1 come back to the running lines I say under Demand No. 5 for the 
icduction in the working expenses of which Mr. Hayniau lias taken so 
niuch credit, 1 find there has been an actual increase in expenditure by 

2 crores, 73 lakhs. Last year you demanded 34 crores, and this year 

demands are 36-73 crores. Therefore, there has boon an actual 
increase by about 2-73 lakhs in spite of all the steps vou profess to have 
takcai, and taking the total of all the expenditure, T find that the total 
expenditure last year was 94-12 crores and this year, after taking all the 
nieasurcs for ecjonorny, it has actually increased. It is 94 crores and 
>0 lakhs. Tliat is, an actual increase of about 18 lakhs. That is retrench. 
I^ienfc in the negative. Mr. Hayman gives us to understand that he has 
'^sued instructions, and we are thankful to him for it, to the Railway 
^ sliould like to have a sort of definite assurance 
behalf of the Railway Board from the Railway IVrember whether their 
nstruotions were carried out by the Agents and whether they are pre- 
yed to mention what steps they would like to take if their instructions 
not earned out by the Agents, and I should also like to have an 
j-surance that the instructions issued by the Agents to Divisional Superin- 
tfW t carried out and if not, what disciplinary steps it is proposed 

^ e. On these two points, Sir, I should like to have some sort of 
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statement either now or at any time during the debate. My impression 
is that every one of those subordinate officers considers himself to be 
demigod and resents interference from above. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I do not think I need say 
more tlmri a very few words, because my friend Mr. Ha^pnan dealt yei^ 
fully with what fell from the first two speakers on the subject of retrench- 
ment. Since rny Honourable friend Mr. Das began his speech, I have 
been spending my time trying to see him in the light of a tiger. I never 
thought of him as a tiger, and if he is a tiger, I am afraid I should 
describe him as a tiger in sheep's clothing and without the ferocity which 
is characteristic of the animal in question. One of the injunctions Mr. 
Das gave was that we must cut our coat according to our cloth. He 
also suggested that we vivst pay a very large contribution to the general 
revenues. That means rather a large coat, but will my Honourable friend 
provide us with the cloth from which to make that coat ? I do not think 
jlihere his injunction was quite consistent with what has gone before. I will 
not follow him into all the details of the matters to which he referred, 
extending back at least to 1910, and in one case, namely, the guarantee 
to all company-managed railways, going back T suppose to about 1852. 
'All these arc old matters, which T think at one time or another have all 
Been discussed in this House. But we are always indebted to Mr. Das 
for the real interest ho takes on the subject of economy and his genuine 
desire to st‘c it carried out. He does not like the proposal of an expert 
Committee at all, and he seemed to think that, with the aid of my Tariff 
Board experience, I was sufficiently qualified to proscribe for all the ills 
to which the railway system may be liable. He may be right, but I 
cannot honestly say that I think so. My experience is tliat when you 
are ill, it is better to call in a doctor who has been accustomed to treat 
the disease before, and I must frankly say that on railway matters all 
my knowledge is really that of an outsider; I only see these questions at 
rather long range. I have every hope that we shall have the expert 
Committee next (*x)ld weather, and I have not the least doubt you ought 
to have a great deal of good from their services. 

Then, Sir, with regard to what fell from Dr. Ziauddin about the incre^^^e 
of expenditure* under repairs and maintenance in Demand No. 5, I think 
he will find that this is explained both in the notes on pages 10 and 11 
of the Demand for grants and in the Railway Board's Memorandum. 
Paragraph 20 of the Railway Board's Memorandum is the relevant 
graph, which explains that there has been an increase under “operation", 
but that is balanced to a very large extent by a decrease under another 
head. Tliat is i-eally a matter of accounting. 

Now, Sir, before I sit dowm, I should like to say one word as regards 
what fell from the first two speakers. Both the Government of India 
and the Railway Board regard it as of very great importance that in this 
matter of discduirgos, all possible consideration should be shown, and I 
can assure the House that the Railway Board, and especially Mr. Hayman, 
have given this aspect of the case the verv closest attention ai’d that 
they will continue to do so. Por the rest, as regards some of the matters 
to which Colonel Gidney referred, he himself, I know, will recognise we 
must await the Report of the Court of Inquiry, and I hope it will not 
be long now before it is published. That, Sir, iV all I have to say. 
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M. Maswood Ahmad: As stated by my Honourable friend Mr. B. 
pas, II did not discuss the individual oases ; I have merely placed before 
^lie House the policy which I think should be followed for all sons of the 
mother country, whether white, brown, or black and which is the jiist 
policy in jny opinion. I am not satisfied with the way in which the re- 
trenchment policy has been worked out. 

Mr. Presidant: The question which I have now to put is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ bo reduced by Ra. 100.* 


The Assembly divided: 


AYES—17. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. 
Aiiwar-ul Azim, Mr. Muhaminad. 
Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maiilvi. 

Ohuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Dieut.- Colonel Sir Henry. 
Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 
Maswood Ahmad, Mr. M. 

Muazzam Sahib Bahadur, Mr. 
Muhammad. 


Murtiiza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Patil, Rao Bahadur B. D. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Muhammad. 
Suhrawardv, Sir Abdullah. 

Sykes, Mr: E. F. 

Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. 


NOES— 51. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahib- 
zada. 

Acott, Mr. A. S. V. 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik. 

Allison, Mr. F, W. 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Azizuddiii Ahmad Bilgrami, Qazi. 
I?!\jpai, Mr. R. S. 

Baiierji, Mr, Rajnarayan. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Biswas, Mr. C. C. 

Brown, Mr. R R. 

Clow, Mr. A.' G. 

Cocke, Sir Hugh. 

Cosgrave, Mr. MT. A. 

Crerar, The Honourable Sir James. 
Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Fox, Mr. H. B. 

French, Mr, J. C. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Gwynne, Mr. C. W. ; 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Heathcote, Mr. L. V. | 

Howell, Sir Evelyn. i 

Jawahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur ( 
Sardar. j 

Macqueen, * Mr. P. ‘ 


Miara, Mr. B. N. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. O. 

Noyce, Sir Frank, 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. B, 

Parsons, Sir Alan. 

Rafiuddiii Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Raghubir Singh, Kunwar. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Rama Rao, Diwan Bahadur U. 

Rastogi. Mr. Badri Lai. 

Ryan, Mr. T. 

Sahi, Mr. Ram Prashad Narayan. 
Sarma, Mr. 11. S. 

Schuster. The Honourable Sir George. 
Scott. Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Seaman, Mr. C. K. 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 

Singh, Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad 
Siudd, Mr. E. 

Sukhraj Rai. Rai Bahadur. 

Tait, Mr. John. 

Wood, Sir Edgar. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was negatived. 
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Pavountism in the Railways. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahm^: I move: 

“That the Demand under the head . ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs.^ 100.” 

T have shown in my previous speech and also others that there ig 
favouritism in the matter of railway retrenchment and railway recruitinout. 
The qiH'stion of favouritism is very clear from the cases quoted by my 
Honourable friend Sir Henry Gidiiey and the cases I quoted. The action 
of the Railway Board was also not satisfactory in this connection. I 
therefore move my cut without any further speech. 

Sir Hari Singh Q-Our (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muliain- 
madan) : On a point of order, Sir. We are in the second day of this 
discussion and as the House will observe we are still on Demand No. I 
and not finished with the amendments of my friend Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
It was the practice in the first Assembly to limit the speeches to ton 
minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : A siig^jes- 
lion has been made by the Leader of the Nationalist l\nrty 
that there should be a time limit of 10 minutes. Honourable 
Members are aware that in regard to procedure of this character 
the Chair has left it to the House itself to decide whether they wisli to 
impose such a time limit upon themselves. The Chair has also dt'clarod 
repeatedly that it will not accept any change in the procedure unless the 
House is practically unanimous. I would therefore ask Honourable Mem- 
bers to say wliether they 'desire to impose upon themselves a time limit of 
10 minutes for speeches. {Several Honourable Members : ‘‘No**.) Then 
there will be no time limit. 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division : Non-Miih;im- 
madan Rural) : It has bpen ruled in the past that when different motions 
are going to be moved, discussion on a particular motion should not he 
allowed if it has been already covered by previous discussion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : If it is the 
Honourable Member’s contention that favouritism has been amply discussed 
already on other amendments, the Chair cannot accept that contention. 

Mr. A. H Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural) : 
IRir, Inst Monday I had brieffy referred to favouritism that prevails in the 
Railway Bon id’s coni purchases nnd in the administration of railway col- 
lieries. 1 now desire to deni fully with this form of favouritism in ihe 
Railway Di'pnrtmcnt. Before ! do so, I desire to assure the House that 
when T madt' certain statements on last Monday, I did so with the fullest 
sense of responsibility. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On a point of order. The Honour- 
able Member proposes to resume the subject which he discussed last Monday- 
May I ask your ruling. Sir, whether that is covered by the phrase 
[‘favouritism’*. It is clear that the Honourable the Mover did not include 
it in what he nn-ont by that term, for he clearly referred to favouritism 
the treatment of officers and subordinates in the railways. 
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1^. President: Has the Honourable Member anything to urge against 
the point of order that has been raised? 

Jtt. A. B. dhusnilvi: Yes, certainly. I mentioned distinctly that 
favoiirititwn was prevailing in the purchase of coal and in the management 
of collieries. Therefore it does come within the purview of this motion. 

Br. 0. S» BSnga lySr (Rohilkimd and Kuniaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
niadan Rural) : T should like to point out that the statement that the 
Honourable gentleman made the previous day cannot come under 
favouritism as contemplated by the Mover of this motion, judging it from 
the Mover’s own speech and therefore we cannot have a reiteration of thatv 
statement under cover of “favouritism. i 

Sir Alan Parsons: May T also point out that there is a motion standing 
in the name of Mr. Ghiiznavi, that is No. 56 on the Order Paper, in which 
the specific subject which he is now* proposing to- discuss is raised. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Ealiimtoola) : The Chair 
has considered the point of order raised 'and it feels that it is rather far 
fetched to introduce this subject when discussing a motion dealing with 
favoutfitisiii in the railways, favouritism in the railways, as explained by the 
Honourable the Mover, cannot be construed to cover the particular subject 
which the Honourable Member wishes to raise, and having regard to the 
fact that there is on the agenda a motion from the Honourable Member 
dealing with that specific grievance of coal purchases, he will have an op- 
portunity to deal with it if it is reached. Therefore the subject which 
the Honourable Member proposes to raise cannot bo held to be relevant' 
on the present motion. 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: I rise to take part in this debate as 
I wish to associate myself with the remarks of the previous speaker. Sir, 
in addition to w’hat has been said, I may inform this House, though it 
is extremely difficult to prove to the hilt, that favouritism does exist and 
this cannot be denied. Sir, T again repeat it is very difficult on the floor 
of this House to bring forw^ard concrete evidence in support of the asser- 
tion. Put when you havc^ certain employees wdtli 20 and 25 years' service, 
with cl(?an ])revious records who unfortunately, in the early days of their 
soi-vice, came under the disfavour of some one of their superiors, retrenc*hed 
and other men with two or three years service, with bad record, retained 
I would like to know whetlier you would call this ‘favouritism’ or not. I 
hiing to my miml a \vell-known case with which the Railway Board is 
familiar, a case which I brought up before the Agent of the railway coii- 
C‘(!rncd. I repeatedly brought it uii before the Hail way J3oard and they 
sent a Member to inquire into it. That Member tried to adopt the attitude 
the heavy father towards me and told me that if 1 brought such cases 
against the railways I was doing my community no good. I again pressed 
case. The Railway Agent took no notice of it. The Railway Board 
J^jnd that tlioy could not interfere. T am not surT)riscd at their stereotyped 
ni)ly to sucii cases. “The Railway Board regret they sec no reason to 
interfere with the decision of the Agent," and* why, because they have nO; 
fini(‘ to- inquire into all the malpractices on certain railways. 1 must admit 
the floor of this House that iho Honourable Member, who has a high 
of justice, has remedied many cases of injustice I and others have 
tronjriit to his notice. What happened is this.- I did not stop, I reported 
it to H. E, the Viceroy. 
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Mr. B. Das: Can private talks be mentioned here? I 

Mr. President: The responsibility rests on the Honourable Member. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Qidney: Sir, I accept the responsibility. The 
result was this. An inquiry was made and the Railway Board, be it said 
to their (’Tcdit, gave every assistance in that inquiry, and that subordinate 
was put hjick into his original appointment on which he had a lien, and 
I repeat this stands to the credit of the Railway Board but not to the 
credit of the Railway Administration. I could multiply instances. i 
know a case, a temporary Assistant Engineer now in the lower gazetted 
service, who is not qualified in engineering and who had only passed the 
Senior Cambridge Examination, being put into the lower gazetted service 
because he was the son of a railway official. If these are not glaring cases 
. of favouritism, 1 would like to know what they are. Sir, favouritism does 
exist and to a serious extent on some railways and the Railway Board 
cannot do anything to (dieck it. (Hear, hear.) But I would suggest two 
ways by which it can be stopped to a large extent. One is, do not give 
power to upper subordinates, anil by upper subordinates I include Head 
Clerks and Superintendents of local offices. Deprive them of all such 
power of recommendations and selection and let every job be adveitised. 
Secondly, let thert^ be Selection Committee appointed on every railway for 
all subordinate jobs. Mr. Hassan s Report proves conclusively that there 
are railways on which vacancies are not advertised and there are railways 
on which no Selection Committees exist and all selections are made by 
individual officers. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Tliey all go to Anglo-Indians! 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Oidney: That is a wholly incorrect statement. 
If these two measures are adopted, they would certainly, in a large niea 
sure, kill this pracitice of favouritism and the whims and fancies of superior 
officers will be checked. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, 1 am very glad that my Honourable friend. Sir 
Henry Giduc:y, has taken up this very motion to support it because he and 
his community have the best experience and really arc in the best posit'on 
to tell as about the operation of favouritism. (Loud Applause.) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal cxplanathjn, 
Sir. Will the Honourable Member please say . . . 

Mr. President: Tliat is not a personal explanation. The Honourable 
Member is asking a question. 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: I am also glad. Sir, that my Honourable friend has 
quoted Mr. Htissan as his authority. Now I shall not only offer some re- 
marks but I shall quote from that very report to show that the Moshm 
representation really and, if you look into the figures closely, is wnr-e 
than even what Mr. Hassan’has brought out. Incidentally, I may say that 
I did not agree with my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand when he gave 
figures for all sorts of people to show, taking into account the lowest ser- 
vices and even the menials — that the Moslems got nearly to their share of 
25 per cent. Mr. Hassan did a public service by collecting figures in his 
Report for all the officers who get a salary of more than Rs. 150 per month. 
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salary less than Bs. 150 is not even a living wage, I think. Now if 
vou will kindly see the figures supplied in this book, they will show you 
Vividly how favouritism has got a prominent place in the Bailway Adminis- 
tration. I am quoting from page 49 of Mr. Hassan's Eeport, and I take the 
Eastern 'Bengal Railway first. Sir, the percentage of each community in 
the posts on a minimum pay of Bs. 150 or more is as follows : 

Traffic Department (Transportation): 

Total 


Anglo-Indians 





No. 

44 

Percentage. 

41*91 

Hindus 

. 

• 

• 

. 

32 

30*48 

Etiropeans . 


. 

. 

. 

27 

26*71 

Indian Christians . 

. 

.. 

.. 

. 

1 

•95 

Muslims • 

• 

• 

• 

' , 

1 

•95 


So that there is one Muslim only. 

Then the following figures are given for men above Bs. 150 : from the 


Locomotive Department (Power) : 

Percentage. 

Anglo-Indians . . • • • . . . 52-38 

Europeans 47*62 


Not a single Hindu, and not a single Muslim. 

Then on the next page, the following percentages for each community 
are given of salaries over Bs. 150 per month in Traffic Department (Com- 
Jiiercial) : 

Percentage. 


Hindus 45*45 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . . . . 29*54 

Europeans ......... 9*09 

Muslims • . . • . . . . • 6*82 

Sikhs 4*55 

Indian Christians • • . . • . . . 4*55 


Further below on the same page the percentage of each community of 
men on Bs. 150 and above is given, as follows.: in Locomotive Department 
(Carriage) : 

Per centage. 

Anglo-Indians 52*63 

Europeans • . . . . . . . . 31*58 

Hindus . . . . . . . . , 10*63 

Muslims . • . . • . . . • 5*26 

Then lower down as regards the Locomotive Department (Workshop) the 
figures are as follows for salaries over Es. 150: 


Anglo-Indians • 


• 

. 

• 


• 

Percentage. 
• 42*64 

Europeans • 

. 

• 

, . 


. 

. 

39*65 

Hindus • • 

• 


. 

. 

• 


• 13*44 

Indian Christians • 



. 

• 

• 

. 

• 1*49 

Parsis • • • 

. 

• 

. 

• 

, 


1*49 

Muslims • • 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 


1*49 
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Then on the n6xt ipftge, page 51, as regards the Civil Engineering De. 
partment, the following figures are given: 

Perocmtc^e. 

Hindus 70*^2 

Anglo-Indians 13*48 

Muslims . . . . . . . .. 7*87 

Europeans ......... 5*06 

and so on, but here ilie figures are higher because 1 am reading out the 
figures for the whole service. I shall just read out to you, Sir, the figures 
concerning people who get Ks. 150 or more in this Department : 

Percentage. 

Hindus •••••••.• 62*77 

Axiglo-lndians . . ' 19*16 

Europeans • . . . . . . . . 9 *57 

Muslims . . . . . . . . . 4*26' 

Sikhs . 2*13 

Indian Christians ........ 1*06 

Farsis 1*06 

Then for the Stores Department the percentage of each community in 
the posts on a minimum pay of Rs. 150 or more is given as follows : 

Percentage. 

Hindus . . . . • . . . . 66*25 

Anglo-Indians 31*26 

Europeans • . . . • . - . . 12*5^ 

Then as regards the Medical Department (page 52) : 

Percentage. 

Hindus . . . . . . - . 46* 15 

Anglo-Indians ........ 42*32 

Muslims • . • • • - - . . 7*69 

Then take the North Wesiom Railway (see page 54): Transportation 
(Traffic) of salaries of Rs. 150 and above per month: 

Percentage. 

Europeans • • • • • • • • •. 42*86 

Anglo-Indians . . . • • . • • 20*67 

Hindus . . • • • • • • • 19*46 

Muslims . . . • • • • • • 6*08 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz: In a province where the Muslim popula- 
tion predominates I 

Mr. S. bi Mitra: Then the percentage of each community in the posts 
on a minlnriiiri pay pf Rs. 150 or more is given as follows of Commercial 
Department : 

Pereentago. 

Hindus . . • • • ' • ' • ' - ‘ - 43*24 

Muslims . - • • - . 20*27 

Europonns .. . - - • . . 14*87 

Sikhs • * • • • ■ • . • . 10*81 

Anglo-India ns . . . . . . ’ . * . * 9*46 

Indian Christians • • • . . . " . ' . .1*36 
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•siea for the TiwQsportation Branch (Power) page 55, the figures are as 

follows : 

Percentage. 

Eubropeanf) 43*02 

Anglo-Indians . / * .30^05 

Muslims . 0*3 

Hindus • 8*14 

Then on the next page the figures for the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment arc given for men on Rs. 150 and above, and they are as 
follows : 

Pciventftge. 

Kufopoans 40-04 

Anglo-Indians 36-45 

Muslims ' 7-88 

Hindus 0*41 

Then as regards the Medical Department on page 57 the following figurei 
are given : 

PtM'contagc. 

Anglo-Indians . 76*19 

Hindus 14*29 

Indian Christians • 9*62 

Muslims, nothing. {An Honourable Member: ‘'Very fine.*') Sir, I shall 
read every series of figures so that there may not be any complaint. Now 
on page 58, the following figures for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
are given for men on Rs. 160 and above for the office staff : 

Percentage. 

Hindus . • * • • • 53*26 

Indian Christiana 14*56 

Muslims ... 10*73 

Kuropeans ... ..... 10*34 

Anglo-Indians 4-98 

Then on page 59 the following figures are given: for Transportation 
department : 

Porcontage* 

Anglo-Indians . • • • • ► • 43-74 

Europeans # • . ' • • • • • 26*5 

Hindus 1.3-16 

Indian Christians 11*47 

Muslims * • • • 2*97 

Then for the Traffic Department (Commercial) the following figures are 
given: 

Percentag<\ 

Hindus 61*04 

Anc^o-Indians 

Indian Christians . . t • • • • • 11 *‘69 

Europeans . 7*79 

Httslimfi 
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Transportation Department- (Power) : 

PerceiitAge. 

Anglo-Indians i • • • • < . 

Europeans • » • • ' . • > « 35*52 

Indian Christians 4*44 

Parsis • i • • » • • • t 3*38 

Hindus . . 2*33 

Muslims P • * «21 

Sikhs .«..«• e • « *21 

'I'ransportation Department (Carriage); 

Petoentage, 

Indian (’hristians * 42*68 

Hindus 28*05 

Anglo-Indians • > • • * . • i 23*17 

Europeans • • . • • • . • . 4*88 

Parsis • • • • 1*22 

Workshops (Mechanical Engineering): 

I'eroentage. 

Anglo-Indians 44*75 

Europeans , , • . , , , , . 28*17 

Indian Chi’istians . • • « • . . 11*05 

Hindus . • • 0*95 

Parsis . , . . 3*87 

^XusliiiiH *•«••••<* 1*93 

Sikhs *28 

Civil Engineering 

Percentage. 

Hindus . . . * . . • • 32*63 

Anglo Indians . . . • . . , 31*05 

Europeans 13*68 

Indian (/hristians - . . • . • . 7*9 

Parsia , 8.32 

Muslims • . . 5*26 

Sikhs 3,|8 

Wirtch and Ward Department: 

Percentage* 

Europeans . . . . • . , 46 *14 

Hindus ... • * . . . • 15*39 

Muslims 15*39 

Anglo-Indians . . . ’ • , . . , 15,39 

7*69 

Now about the East Indian Bailway Office Staff ; 

Percentage. • 

Hindus ^ 63^09 

Europeans . ^ ‘ 16 

Anglo-Indians • . • • . . . 15*91 

Muslims '***•••.. ^ 2*72 

Indian Christians . , *46 
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jbommei'cial Department ; 


Hindus ' • 

• « 

• * . 

Percentage. 

33*62 

^nglo-IndianR 

• V • 

... 

26*72 

Europeans . 

. 

• • » 

25-00 

Muslims 

. 

• • • 

12*07 

Sikhs .... 

. 

• • • 

1*73 

Indian Christians * 

. 

• - t 

*86 

Transportation (Power) Department : 

Anglo-Indians « . . . . 


Percentage. 

52-75 

Europeans . 

. 

• ^ • 

46 -.52 

Mechanical Engineering Department; 

Europeans 

• • • 

Percentage, 

42-04 

Anglo-Indians 

. 

• 9 • 

42-37 

Hindus 

. 

• • 9 

10-73 

Muslims 

. 

• 99 

2-26 

Sikhs .... 

. 


•75 

Indian Christians . 



-57 

Parsis .... 

. 


•38 

Stores Department: 

Anglo-Indians • 



Percentage. 

35-82 

Hindus . . • 

# « • 


34-33 

Europeans . 

. 

9 S . 

25-37 

Muslims 

. 

• f • 

2-99 

Indian Christians . 


. 

1-49 

(Carriage Department : 

Anglo-Indians 



percentage, 

48*27 

Hindus 


. 

• 20- 09 

Europeans 

i • « 

0 

. 1207 
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Mr. President: Need the Honourable Member read any more extracts? 

Mr. S. 0. Matra; I think these figines will prove conclusively where the 
favouritism is. I am glad that my Honourable friend Sit Henry Gidney 
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is very much against favouritism today. 1 am also glad that i have got 
this opportunity to show conclusively that even about Muslim representa- 
tion, they have got really no representation at all. It is only wnto you 
include tile menials that the Muslims get nearly to their percentage, but 
so far as real ])Osts in services are concerned, tlie Muslims do not get more 
than T) per cent. Sir, favouritism obtains in the railways and I support the 
motion and feel that not only the Muslims but also the Hindus do not get 
their proper sliare in the railway services due to favouritism for Anglo- 
Indians and Kin’o])eans and 1 have quoted sutricient figures to prove iny 
contention. 

Sir Alan Parsons: Sir, the House would not, I think, thank me if I made 
a very long spetadi on this motion, and in particular, 1 do not propose to 
enter into the causes of the proportionate representation of different com- 
munities in railway services, with the details’ of which my Honourablo 
fr:,cnd Mr. Miiia has favoured us. The actual policy of the Government on 
this matter is wcdl-known to the House, and 1 think 1 had better probably 
leave it at that, thoiigli if I might express without offence a personal opinion, 
my Honourabl(‘ and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has asked for it, and 
he has got it. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Asked for what? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I prel'er miu’cK to deal with what I think was in lh(‘ 

■ mind of my Honourable friend the Mover when he brought forward tins 
motion, that was the cases of individual favouritism on the railways. Tlio 
Honourable Sir Ib'iiry (jidney mentioned one or two cases. In one, of 
which 1 think 1 have some recollection, lie complained that a Member of. 
tlie Ihiilway Hoard had not taken action, on representations made by him. 
If 1 am thinking of the same ease to which he refers it was the ease of a 
guard, and so far as 1 am aware a very thorough investigation of that case 
was made by a Meinbm* of the liailway 13oard, and as a result thereof, all 
possible cause of grievance was I’emoved. I am glad to hear my Honour- 
able friend say, yes. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: 1 did not say, yes, and I gave the credit 
to the Railway Board. 

Six Alan Parsons: If so, it is hardly a ease to bring before the House 
m order to siqiport an attack on the Railway Board. As regards the rest, 

I think I need say very little. When it comes to the matter of the dis- 
charge of between 40,000 and 50,000 men, no sensible person would imagine 
that there might not be some individual cases of injustice. That cannot 
be possibly avoided; but the question of individual cases of injustice is 
exactly one of those subjects which has been referred to the Court of Inquiry 
whose report is expected to be in our hands in the course of the next week, 
and uny cases which are brought to our notice either through that report or 
otherwise will of course be considered. I must repudiate, however, entirely 
the idea that there is any general favouritism in this matter on the rail- 
ways, though I do not pretend to consider that there may not be individual 
cases* which ought to be examined. 
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JUft C. S. SWgE lyw: Sir, I am very glad tEati Hoiiourable Mend 
Mr. Mitra who was hesitating to stand up And present the Honourable Sir 
Henry Gidney with faots and figures, after all got over his hesitation and 
\iolded to tlie temptation of answering him. I have only one or two sen- 
tences hi -regard to favouritism of ‘ which the Honourable Member, so far as 
the asking for it is concerned, has been grossly guilty. I have before me 
a document, the Indian Hound Table Conference, Appendix IX containing 
the memorandum by Sir Henry Gidney relating to fundamental favouritism 
to be incorporated in the new constitution for India for the Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled community. (Laughter.) I am astonished that a gentleman 
stands on the fiooi* of this House and accuses others of favouritism, — magni- 
fying the mote in other people’s eyes but forgetting the beam in his own — 
for here is a statement from him asking for fundamental favouritism to be 
incorporated in the new constitution of India. I shall presently say in one 
sentence in what fundamental form he wants to perpetuate that favouritism. 
He says that “The number of Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans per 
(‘(‘utum of the total number of persons employed in such services as are 
employed on the date on which the new constitution comes into force shall 
continue for 30 years (Laughter) after the operation of the new constitu- 
tion..”. Sir, this is asking for favouritism with a vengeance. (Hear, hoar.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Asking for a right. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Wluai the Honourable Member retires from this 
House, 1 would advise him to compose a dictionary in which he can inter- 
pret the word favouritism as right and right as favouritism, but from a 
<'ommoTi sense point of view, if he was rather serious in asking the Govern- 
ment, if he was really sincere in presenting to the Government his case of 
Fundamental favouritism, lie would not have talked on the rather astonishing 
and extremely unconvincing lines on which ho just spoke today. What he 
wants according to this document is that in the new constitution preferment 
should go by letter and affection. That is tbo kind of favouritism lie wants, 
but that is tlic kind of fa\ouritism that no constitution which any English- 
man or any Indians will be responsible for will give, for this fundamental 
favouritism would be unworthy of England to give or of India to assist in 
giving. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. S. Sarma (Nomiimted Non-Oflicial) ; Sir, T strongly oppose 

p. this cut mol iou, and that for a very simple and human reason. 

It is not iliat T maintain that there is no favouritism; on the 
‘ither hand T maintain tliat there is a good deal of favouritism. But I 
ej)pose it for a very simple reason, and 1 am surprised at the simple-minded- 
ness of people who think that by passing a cut motion like that they can 
'vipe out favouritism either from tlie railways or from the public services, 
yir, favouritism is a sort of hurnau weakness; in spite of Sir Henry Gidney, 
in spite of Mr. ^^aswood Ahmad, favouritism has existed in the past, is 
existing today and will continue to exist and go on for ever. And I oppose 
it simply for the reason that human nature being what it is, if the Members 
nf this House who have not already acquired a high reputation for states- 
nianship pass this cut, we will not only not be achieving our object, 
because, it will never be done, but we will be looked upon with conteinpt 
and ridicule in that wo are wanting in a sense of humour and understanding 
nf human nature, 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am very thankful to Honourable M^ni- 
hers who . have supported this motion and I will only add two or three figures 
to those which my friend over there has mentioned. In the Accounts 
Branch the total subordinate staff is 6,858. The percentage of Hindus 
is 83*33 per cent., Muslims 9*63 per cent., Sikhs 2*70 per cent.,* Anglo- 
Indians 1*74 per cent., Indian Christians 1*47 per cent., Parsis *68 per cent., 
and Europeans -55 per cent. In the same Branch in the North Western 
It ail way, the total number is 1,336 out of which the Muslims are 19*33 poi 
cent, only, and of the other communities the Hindus are 71*39 per cent., 
Sikhs 8-31 per cent., Indian Christians *52 per cent., Anglo-Indians *37 per 
cent., and Europeans *08 per cent. The percentage of each community in 
the posts the minimum of which is Its. 150 or more is as follows: Muslims, 
12*5 per cent., Sikhs 0-37 per cent., Indian Christians 4*69 per cent., 
Hindus 73*44 per cent. On the Eastern Bengal Kailway the figure is, 
Muslims 3-83 per (fent., Anglo-Indians 1*84 per cent., Indian Christians 
•76 per cent., and Hindus 03*57 per cent. The percentage of each com- 
munity in the j»osts the minimum of which is Ks. 160 or more, 
Hindus 79*4, Anglo-Indians 11*77, Muslims 8-82, in East Indian Railway 
Muslims are 3’59 per cent., in Oieaf Indian Peninsula Railway 2*41 per 
cent., and on pay of 150 or more on this Railway, Muslims are nil • • . . 

Mr. President; Need the Honourable ^lember read out all these figures/ 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, it is clear from all this that favouritism 
exists, but with the permission of the House [ want to withdraw this motion, 
and do not want to press it. My intention >vas only to draw the attention 
of the Railway Board to it. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Mtanbor leave of the House to with- 
draw his motion? 

(Leave was refused). 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Hailway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100. ** 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
3rd Eebruary, 1932. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursdayt 3rd March, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
<]leven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

MESSAGE FROM THE COUN(31L OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following message has been received 
'rom the Council of State: 

“F am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held 
in the 2nd March, 1932, agreed without any amendment to the IJill further to 
iinend the law relating to the fostering and tlevelopment of the bamboo paper 
industry in British India which was passed l>y the Legislative Assembly at its meeting 
[leld oil the 24th February, 1932.*’ 

THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— contd. 

Dkmand No. 1— Railway Board — contd . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa : Muham. 
iiiudan) : Sir, all the five remaining cuts which an*, on the agenda in my 
name are very' reasonable, and I strongly feel them to be reasonable. 
Mr. President, my previous cuts also were reasonable, and you will find 
from the debate, that Members sitting on my right and left have all sup- 
porled me whole-heartedly. It was not the cause of my defeat yesterday 
that Honourable Members did not agree on the question ; rather there was 
a mere misunderstanding which was responsible for the defeat. Still in 
order to give a chance to my other friends to move their cuts 1 do not 
want to move them. I only request that the Railway Board and the offi- 
cers on the, spot will consider the cuts moved and those remaining sympa- 
thetically.^ 

Lack of Supervision dnd Control over Company -manage^ Railways, 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division : Muhammadan 
kural): Sir, T move that the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* 
he reduced by Rs. 100. Those of us who have been ntteiuliiig to the 
^lebates on the floor of this House in regard to the various parts of the 
Railway Administration must have noticed and also realised the extent to 
which the Railway Board exercise their power of control or supervision 
those railways which are State railways, but for the purposes of 
‘"administration have been given to private firms, and also those railways 
'vhich are absolutely private concerns. I may not have much by way 

J?rouse with regard to those railway systems which are absolutely con- 
^follod and managed and for whose welfare the Companies themselves 
responsible and over whose dividends Government have not got any 
but I should feel very sorry if there was anything serious, the matter 
the administration of those railway systems which are State railways 
are being managed accidentally by private concerns. From the inter- 
pellations that have been put to the Treasury Benches from time to time, 
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and also from the facts which have been brought to ours notice the Bail, 
way Administration from time to time, I am sure every one of us realises 
that the Baihvay Jioard or the Gove;rnment of India, represented by the 
Bailway Board, do not seem to have any control whatsoever over 
latter system of railways which I have just mentioned. The pink books 
which have been supplied to us by the Bailway Board are ample prtx)! 
that the money which these Bailway Administrations have been spendiuu 
has got to be passed through this Assembly, first by the Bailway Financo 
Committee and then by this House. And if that is so, how can one 
supposed to be illogical if he asks why such a state of affairs should exist 
so far as the control of these railway systems by the Bailway Board is 
concerned? Last year. Sir, you will remember that a Memorandum w.is 
circulated to all Members of this Assembly at the instance of the Eailway 
Board, and they brought out quite a lot of nice suggestions for the guid- 
ance of all Bail way Administrations, including (3ompany-managcd rail- 
ways. I do not know' what good results that has produced up to now. I 
remember one very significant fact that was brought out by the authors 
of that Memorandum and that was this; that if those Itailw^ay Adminis- 
trations wanted to fill in a certain amount of vacancies under their control, 
they should advertise locally and should try to take counsel from the local 
people who are concerned and arc mostly interested in those recruitments. 
But it is a very sorry thing to say Jthat not only have they known these 
suggestions or directions of the Bail way Board — if I am not unnecjessarily 
giving out my feelings in that matter — I remember personally that not onl.v 
did they not care to advertise in the local papers, but their idea was this 
perhaps; they were masters of their own situation, and they w^ere not 
willing to concede anything by w^ay of even considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Railway Board. Of course if that is the fact — and T am cer- 
tain none of my friends on the Treasury Benches will have the courage to 
challenge it. Because I will not make a statement of which I have no 
knowledge; but if that is the state of affairs, certainly it is up to us here, 
at the time of passing huge amounts of money, to suggest to the Railw'a.v 
Administration wliat are the betler methods wliicli tliey might tfiink of or 
have got to have recomsc to, by which their recommendations will carrv 
weight and be implicitly obeyed. One sometimes feels surprised at the 
attitude w'hich some of the Company-managed railw'ays have taken up from 
time to time and the nonchalant way in which they have flouted the aiilho- 
rities both of the Assembly and of the Railway Board, and I am really 
sometimes (‘impelled to think very seriously w’hcther these instnictions. 
W'hich are sent on the one hand by the Railw'ay Board, are not nullified 
some other way in our absence; and I should feel very sorry to think that 
that was so; but to what other logical conclusion can one come if results 
of this kind are to be had and found hand.v every time? They do not listen 
to anything it seems — Are these Company-managed concerns so very earo- 
less as not to realise that we can stop their supply at any time? — Tf the direc- 
tions of the Baihvay Board go unheeded, I am certain that wu’ll eventual^ 
be necessary, much against onr wishes. Major Bliss of the Assam Bengal 
Railway is a .good accountant, but inspitc of that his company is loosi'^jj 
all round, w^hy? Coming back now to one very flagrant matter which will 
be pertinent to the subject, Honourable Members will find from page 
of Mr. Hassan*s Report, para. 235, that it has taken the Railway AdminjS' 
trations, including the Company-managed railways, years to find out who 
are the minorities in this country. After a lapse of nearly 20 or 25 yeai^- 
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since/the Railway Board was established, if this information is brought to 
our notice, I am obliged to conclude that the subordinate Railway Adminis- 
trations in this country do not feel that they have a responsibility to dis- 
charge boi»h to the Railway Board as w'dl as to this Assembly. In para. 
235 of that very able Report of Mr. Hassan, it is stated that : 

“Tho r^son why I am making the recommendation is that during the course of 
niy discussions with executive officers on Railways, I noticed that there was a lingering 
doubt in the minds of some as to wliich communities were really the minority com- 
Bunities for which the safeguard had been provided.” 

These Railway Agents arc drawing salaries to the tune of Es. 3,500 a 
month, which are larger than those drawn by Deputy Secretai’ies to the 
Government of India and first class Civilians in the Provinces. 

Secondly, the Railway Board in Simla and Delhi have been crying 
themselves hoarse as to how host to manage affairs, but if one scans 
through these pages, he will find at every, page tho flagrant nonclialant atti- 
tude these Railway Administrations have shown. You will find the Assam 
Bengal Railway, which passes through my part of the (country, has spent 
nearly a lakh on the construction of officers' quarters and staff quarters. 
If the policy of the Railway Administration has been to effect economy, I do 
not know how it was possible for the Assam Bengal Railway at Chittagong 
to indulge in these luxuries. They arc spending on saloons and inspection 
carriages. 

Sir iUan Parsons (Financial Commissioner: Railways): Can the Hon- 
ourable Member tell me the exact page in the pink hook on the Assam 
Bengal Railway to which he is referring? 

Mt. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : It is in your Explanatory Memoran- 
dum, and you will find that the Assam Bengal Railway has b(,‘en spemding 
Rr. 42,000 on offi(.*ers' and staff quarters. If this is the kind of duty they are 
discharging 2,(X)0 miles away from here, 1 am quite certain every one will 
be justified in asking whether the Piailway Board exercise any supervision 
over that Company or not. The Railway Administration has been trying to 
find out the best means of imprf)ving their nwenuc, and to that end they 
have from lime to time issued cinailars for the guidance of these subor- 
dinate Railway Administrations who somehow or other do not care to 
attach any importance to the instructions issued from headquarters, and it 
is unfortunate that the Railway Board did not try to look into things in a 
^^trict manner and, in the words of the Railway Member, they did not try 
to look into the frittering away of railway revenue from a hundred and 
one sources, and if the Railway Board continue to maintain their present 
f^ttitnde, if they do not keep a proper check on the subordinate Railway 
Administrations, T am sorry, not to s])cak of balancing their Bnrlgot, it 
will be very difficult in years to come to find any revenue wbatsoever. I 
sbouM not like to embarrass the Railway Administration by giving more 
conr^rcte instances, as some might feel that T have some personal intc'rost 
‘^far from it; I have no personal interest whatsoev(»r in this matter, but 

mandate of my constituency is this, that T should ask the Railway 
Administration here to exercise a proper check on the Assam Bengal Rail- 
"'ay Company so that they may bo more prudent in their methods of 
administration and be more strict in matters of supervision. It will be 
within the recollection of this House from the interpellations that I had 
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the privilege to put some time ago, that on account of some fault some- 
where last year, it W'as evident from the replies of Government that the 
Assam Bengal Kailway incurred a loss of some 50 or 60 thousand rupees 
by way of defalcation, because somebody somewhere was at fault. Why 
was this so? If there was proper supervision, if there was a proper check 
over those officers who were responsible for this loss, then it would not 
have been necessary to show these losses in these pink books, it would 
»i<)t liMve betjii necessary to bring out these figures minus 6, minus 1(), 
minus 14 deficit every year in lakhs of rupees. 

Another matter is this. Sir. One of the reasons why the income of the 
Assam Bengal liailway is going down is because of tlie arbitrary way in 
which they hav(^ put down the iiniings. If one goes through the railway 
timings of the Assam Bengal Ihiihvay, he will lind that merely to follow 
some regulation or rules made by somebody or somewhere that Comj)aiiy 
has been compelled to frame i heir railway timings in a particular \va\. 
If they irajirove their methods of timings of trains, say, from Chandpur or 
from Mymensingh or Dohazari to the extrenui Boiith. my impression is — 
and 1 am voicing the opinion of a large section of the conmK'naal com- 
munity in my part of the country, — that the railway company’s income 
would go up iinineusely. Perhaps, my friends on the Railway Jh)ard will 
trot out their time-worn reply that instructions will be issued to the Rail- 
way Administration concerned to improve their timings and so forth, but 
is that sufficient, Mr. President? 1 very humbly ask, have you not got 
responsibility for the payment of dividends to that particular company? 
If you feel you have a responsibility to the ratepayers of this country W 
paying a certain amount of fixed dividends. I am certain your responsibili- 
ties will not bo discharged unless you make your sul)ordinat(i agencies feel 
that there is some check over them and that they should obey you impli- 
citly. It is an irony of fate that though after a long struggle the Railway 
Board appointed! a very able officer to investigate into the grievances of 
the minority communities of this country, it was not possible for him to 
go round and see what w^as the state of affairs in the Company-managed 
railways. My suggestion to the Railway Board would be that it will not 
(iost them much money if they take a little trouble to see what is the state 
of affairs with regard to the position of the minorities in the Company- 
managed railways as well, because I am certain no amount of wriling 
either of Mr. Hayman or, for that matter, of my Honourable friend Sir Alan 
Parsons — ^though I know the interest that Sir Alan Parsons has taken in 
certain matters with regard to the administration of the Assam Bengal 
Railway — will help things. His method has not proved to be at all offica- 
cious. I think I am tiring the House, and so, with these few words. I 
move the motion that stands in my name. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : 1 had no mind to take part in the debate on this 

cular motion, but I find that my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 
who conies from the same constituency that I represent, has raisod 
objection to new constructions, in some of the Company-managed rail* 
ways. T am very’ much interested in that subject. Tn the Explanatory 
Memorandum T find there is only an expenditure of Rs. 42,000 provided, 
out of which Rs. 15,000 is for completion of the bungalows under construc;- 
tion, and the provision for new works is only Rs. 27,000. If my Honour- 
able friend thinks that even this small amount should not be spent, then 
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^re will be in a difificult position. In my own district of Noakhali, which is 
on the Assam Bengal llailway, some of the railway buildings have been 
washed away due to erosion, and for the last few "years we have been 
praying fSr a little bit of new construction. If iny Honourable friend sug- 
gests that even this Bs. 27,000 should not be spent on new construction, 
I shall have to oppose the motion. As a matter of fa(‘t, for a big railway 
like the Assam Bengal Railway, where there is a proposal only to spend 
Rs. 42,000 out of which Rs. 15,000 is required to complete the old con- 
struction, T do not think that the suggestion of my Honourable friend is at 
all reasonable. Though I have no quarrel with other portions of his speech, 
I certainly dissent from this view of his. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : 1 rise to support 
tho motion of my Honourable friend Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim. 1 am very 
doubtful whether the Railway Board functions as a Board at all, or whether 
it (loos any work except what really suits it, though it is not in accordance 
with the desire of tho Assf^mbly or in aceordanee with the needs of the 
country. Sir, I am reminded of a saying in Oriya “chaing soithibaji taku 
iithaibakai which means that you can wake up a man who is really 
sleeping, but not one who merely protends to slec^.p. That is the position 
of our Railway Board now. Do they exist in the interests of India and 
for the people of India? We have c.riod ourselves hoarse for so many 
years, and even this year to-day is the third day of our railway debate, 
bo the Railway Board care to do anything? The other day when I put 
a question about the percentage of Oriyas in tho Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
Avhat was the reply of my Honourable friend Sir Alan Parsons? He saici 
it was a. communal question and he did not give a reply. Am I to teach 
him tho meaning of the word community'' or “communal"? If Oriyas 
are a community, I think it is very wrongly understood by him. We are 
hearing on the floor of this House so many answers relating to tho Muslim 
community, the Sikh community, and so on. I include in the term Oriya 
all people resident in Orissa, whcithcr they arc Hindus, Muslims, Brahmins 
or Non -Brahmins, be they Christians, Jains or whoever they may be. They 
are all Oriyas. I have used the word as it is familiar. If I might coin a 
now word I might say Orissans instead of Oriyas. “Orissan" includes all 
the c.ommunitics residing in Orissa, just as the word “Bengali" includ(!s 
all the people residing in Bengal, whether Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, 
Jains, etc. (Mr. Ldlchand Navalrai: We have got tho word ‘Sindhi'.") 
I ani glad you have got one. I even include the (iomicdlcd Bengalis in the 
term Oriya, because they live in Orissa. 1 also include Telugus residents 
in Orissa Ganjam. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : I hope the 
Honourable Member realises that the motion on which lie is making his 
speech relates to lack of supervision and control over Company -managed 
railways by the Railway Board. 

Mr. B. N*. Misra: I am only showing what control they are exercising 
over the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Only the other day we heard a lot about 
tho grievances of the Muslim community against the Railway Board. Let 

here tell them what is in the mind of the Railway Board or. the Agents. 
^ had a talk with an Agent of a railway one day. I asked him, “Why 
^on’t you employ Oriyas in your line?". The line goes through 800 miles 

Orissa on all sides — on one side from Kharagpur to Jharsagudda and 
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Sambalpur, and on the other side from Kharagpur to Naupada and other 
places in the Gan jam district, then again from Vizianagram to Parvatipur 
to Salur, Titlagarh, etc. Sir, you will be surprised to hear that tfiey cannot 
point out even one per cent, of Oriyas in their services. .1 asked them 
what the reason was, why they did not take in Oriyas? I was told that 
they are not available, but when applications are made, they are returned 
saying that there are no vacancies. Thousands of persons are employed 
every year in the several departments, such as Transport, Traffic, Audit 
etc. They are getting such a large number of Anglo-Indians, Europeans 
and others, and when they retire their sons, and grandsons, are being em- 
ployed in their places and no outsider ever gets a chance. I asked the 
Agent, “Why don’t you, like the Hindu Kings and Muhammadan Emperors, 
give them dan, inam^ jagirs and make the offices hereditary, so that they 
may descend from father to son”? Then we will understand the position. 
From the highest to the lowest offices you will not find any Oriyas worth 
counting. This is all duo to tlic policy of favouritism w’hich obtains in 
the railways and the Railway l^oard docs not exercise any supervision over 
these Com [) any -man aged railways. Outsiders never get a chance. This is 
gross negligence on the part of the Railway Board, on account of whic'h 
only the relations of existing employees have got a chance of employment. 
Now, Sir, the Orissa province is in the making. It is in the womb of the 
Boundary Commission. The Commission is labouring hard and w'C all hope 
that before long they will give birth to ta new baby the Orissa Province. 
Now, Sir, tlie Oriya speaking area comprises a vast tract of territory from 
Kharagpur to Jharsagudda, Bilaspur and Parlakimedi up to Vizianagram 
roughly. We have got 8 branch lines. The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
traverses about 800 miles of Oriya-speaking country, and yet there is not 
one per cent, of Oriyas employed in the railways. Other communities 
not satisfied with even 20 per cent. I shall be glad if there is at least 
5 per cent, of Oriyas employed. 

Mr. Goswaxni M. R. Puri (Central Provinces : Landholders) : On a point 
of order. The Honourable Member is speaking on Oriya representation in 
the railways which is not relevant to this discussion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaflfarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : He is showing that the lack of representation is due to the 
lack of supervision of the Railway Board. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : The Chair 
takes it that it is the Honourable Member’s contention that the absence 
of Oriyas on Comp any -managed railways is due to lack of supervision of 
the Railway Board. 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Yes, Sir, this is the trouble that the Oriyas have to 
undergo. A Commissioner of the Orissa Division, Mr. Phillip, as Member 
of the Advisory Board wrote a letter to Sir George Rainy or Mr. Hayman 
about an Oriya graduate. I hold the letter in my hand. This person ha® 
not been given any employment for about two years. There are many 
cases like this. Therefore I say you can awake one who is really 
but you cannot awake one who pretends to sleep. It appears to me th^ 
the Railway Board is only an ornamental body. I have shown yon 
lack of supervision over the Bengal Nagpur Railway. No doubt other 
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embers will be able to speak about other railways. The Railway i&oard^ 
is like a society which is impervious and impenetoble. I had a talk with 
the Agent. He said that he got 1,200 applications. I asked Sir Alan 
parsons how many Oriyas were taken in and he evaded the question 
hy saying that it was a communal question. The Government find enough 
Oriyas cerfb. per cent, to man all offices, Collectorates, District Courts, etc., 
from Executive Councillor, Minister to District Collector, Principal. 
Lecturers, Teachers, Police Superintendent to Constables. But the Bengaf 
Nagpur Railway cannot find even 5 per cent, of its employees from 

amongst Oriyas! I may toll you, Sir, that from the point of view of 

(>i*oiiomy also, it is more i)rofi table to employ Oriyas. During the Christmas 
and Durga Puja holidays time, many employees get passes and they go to 
Madras, Punjab, Dacca and so on. All this expense in issuing passes could 
|)(», saved if the local people Oriyas could be employed. They would not 
have wanted to travel long distances on passes. All this travelling expense 
could be saved to distant places like Madras, Dacca and the Punjab, etc. 
They want passes to visit their relations and their wives and what not, 
and children too. (Laughter.) Of course, many people luive got hosts oi* 

relations, whatever that might mean. Now passes arc used not only oni 

these two occasions, but on other occasion also. Sir, is it not a great 
loss which the Bengal, Nagpur Railway suffers, which they would not have 
suffered if they had taken the men from these Oriya tracts, in which I may, 
say most of these stations lie? In that case they would not be required 
to spend enormous sums, especially in these days, on passes. Sir, therefore 
1 have given notice of a cut and T shall place it before the House for 
consideration. (Laughter.) I see the whole Assembly is crying, and they 
are not listening to what I say. Sir. all this trouble is due to the policy 
of tlio Railway Board. That policy should be to take the representatives 
of each province into confidence and see how the employment will go on 
equitably, smoothly and economically', what each province will require, 
wlijit number of each community is fair. Sir, some of the representatives 
of the Assembly may form a better Board. What about these Advisory 
Committee Members. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : I have given 
the Honourable Member considerable latitude, but I cannot allow him to go 
on repeating himself in regard to the one issue which he has brought for- 
ward during the whole of this speech. 

Mr. B. N. Mlsra: Sir, I would only suggest that this Railway Board 
should be abolished, and represent.atives from each province should be 
selected to form a Committee in order to consider the needs of each pro- 
vince, either communally or provincially, as necessary. 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, 1 risc^ to support 
Ihis cut principally on the ground that the Indian Christian community 
which I represent in this Assembly is most inadequately represented on 
the staff of the two railway systems where the Indian Christian (-onimnnity 
congregates in such large numbers, I mean on the South Indian Railway 
«ncl the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, both of which are Com-- 
pany-managed. Honourable Members arc aware that the Indian Christian 
Community forms a very considerable proportion of the population of the 
^tadras Presidency. Judging from the figures given in the last census, 
it appears that, out of a total population of more than 53 million in the 
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Madras Presidency and in the attached Indian States, nearly 4 million are 
Indian Christians. 70 out of every thousand persons in that Presidency 
Sir, are Indian Christians. If now you go by the standard of literacy pro! 
vailing in the community, judging from the figures given in the Census 
Eeport for 1921 — those of 1981, are not yet ready — you will find that while 
for the Indian Christian community the percentage of literate persons for 
every tliousand males is 235 and for every thousand females 123, that for 
.the Hindus is only 149 and 15, and for Muslims only 74 and 18, respectively.. 
This, Sir, therefore represents a very high standard of literacy amongst 
us, second only perhajjs to the Parsi community in India (Hear, hear); and 
this standard of literacy prevails not only in relation to primary education 
but if you study the lists of graduates and under-graduates of "the univer- 
sities of Madras and Bombay, you will find the Indian Christian com- 
raunity figuring there in very appreciable numbers indeed. That, then, 
being tlie state of literacy and indeed of the stage of higher education 
amongst the Indian Christia]i community, what do we find so far as their 
representation in tluv railway services is concerned? And hero, Sir, I regret 
I am under a peculiar disability, for, while the Railway Board in their 
annual Report do not give separate figures for the Indian Christian eoin- 
miinity — hut I am thankful to my Honourable friend, Sir Alan Parsons, 
that ho has undertaken to take into consideration my suggestion made the 
other day. tliat he should give those figures in future Reports — for Com- 
pany-nmnagod railway T understand tliey do not furnish any statistics at 
all, and thjit being so, my position becomes very difficult. All the same 
1 am glad to say that the conscience of my community in Southern India 
has :ivvak(‘ned to the absolute lack of their representation in the service 
of those railway (3orni)aiiics, and a deputation headed by the leaders of all 
the mijiority communities waited upon the Agent last October and pre- 
sented a memorial in which the following statistics are given. The memorial 
shows that while one of iiio (communities, namely,, the Brahmin community, 
which, in numbers, is less than 50 per cent, of the Indian Christian com- 
rnimity, liolds as many as 50 per cent, of all the appointments, in all the 
grades, higli and low, of the subordinate establishments, the Indian 
Christian community holds only one per cent, of the posts in the officers' 
grade, two per cent, in the upper subordinate grade and 6 per cent, in 
the lower subordiTiale cadres. That. Sir, is a shocking state of things. 
And wliat is the remedy? The leaders of the (iommunity approached tlie 
Agent of the South Indian Railway who, although he refused to grant them 
ail interview, intimated to them in wTiting that tlie Home Board had 
"accepted the policy laid down by the Government of India as regards the 
represent a tiem of all the communities in India according to their proportion 
in numbers and im|K)rtanee, and while he agreed generally to follow the 
policy laid down by the Government of Madras and the Government of 
India in this respect, it was impossible at present to carry out the suggestion 
therein made. Now, when I brought that to the notice of the Honourable 
the Financial Commissioner the other day, he told me that all that the 
Railway Board could do was merely to bring to the Companies' notice 
what the policy of the Government of India was, and that if they refused 
to carry out the suggestions of the Railway Board, then they had absolutely 
no remedy. Sir, it seems to me that the position is absolutely intolerable. 1 
cannot possibly btdieve that a Company, however powerful it may be, is able 
to function independently of the orders of the Railway Board and indirectly 
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of the Secretary of State in Council, who holds a very large proportion 
(jT the stock of these Company -managed railways. Am I to understornd 
that these Companies, enjoying many privileges including the privileges 
granted by the Ijce Commission for their officers from the Secretary of 
State gin Council, must be allowed by the Secretary of State in Council to 
be independent of the control of the Government of India in such an 
important matter? Will the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State 
in Council allow an imperium hi vnpeno to flourish in India? 
Certainly, Sir, where there is a will, there is a way. I asked the Honour-, 
able the Financial Commissioner to bring his powers and influence to bear 
upon these Companies in order to rectify the error in the representation 
of the communities which I have brought to the notice of the House. Sir, 
somebody complimented him the other day on being an cxpei*t haggler. 
Undoubtedly from what T have seen of him in this House during my short 
time here, he has proved himsell! to be an expert haggler, but if he is unable 
to drive a good bargain in this case with the Company, then I would ask 
him to try a little tail twisting. I must say, Sir, one thing with regard to 
the deputation that \vait(?d upon llic Agent, South Indian Bailway, namely, 
that it has had one desirable result and that is that the Agent has estab- 
lished, in consequence of the representation made to him, what he calls 
a Staff Selection Board. To my mind, if all th(i Bailway Administrations, 
in fact, for that matter, if all the Government oflices who have any patron- 
age in their hands were to establish a Staff Selection Board of this kind, 
the bulk of the complaints regarding the want of sufficient representation 
of the communities will gradually disappear. If the Staff Selection Board 
consists of the head of the department and if some officials and non- 
officials are co-opted to represent the various communities on it, I feel 
certain that tlic grievances of the different communities will be redressed 
in cours (3 of time. My Honourable friend Sir Henry Gidney complained 
the other day of the influence of the office Superintendents in filling up 
the vacancies. He said that these office Superintendents fill up the vacan- 
cies on their own initiative' by appointing their own favourites and mem- 
bers belonging to their own community. That, I believe, is perfectly true. 
In spite of the orders from the higher authorities, those who have had any 
patronage to exercise under Government will realise what influence these 
office Superintendents wield in filling up vacancies, especially in smaller 
grades. And it is from among men recruited in the smaller grades that 
men rise step by step to the highest grade. So, if sufficient control is 
exercised over the recruitment in the earlier stages, 1 feel absolutely cer- 
tain that these complaints about communal inequalities will disappear. 
This I must say, therefore, in connection with the Staff Selection Board 
appointed by the Agent of the South Indian Eailway that it is an admirable 
institution which is worthy of encouragement on all other Bailway Admi- 
nistrations. If this suggestion is carried out, I feel sure that those com- 
plaints about communal inequalities will gradually disfippcar. 

Mr. S. G. Jog (Berar Bepresentative) : Will the constitution of this 
Board not be on communal lines? 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza: My Honourable friend wants to know if this Board 
should be constituted on communal lines. My suggestion is that ?t should 
be presided over by the head of the administration or by the head of the 
district. It would consist of the Agent or other authority who Is in charge 
of patronage, the Superintendents of the respective offices, technical and 
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non-technical, and two or three persons belonging to the respective com- 
munities. It will be constituted just oh the same lines as the Public Service 
Commission of the Government of India and it will also rectify the in- 
equalities on the same lines. My own idea is that if such a Board is 
appointed in -every district in India and on all the Railway Administrations, 
the bulk of the complaints against the actual inequality with which the 
whole House resounds from day to day will disappear. That is my humble 
suggestion to the railway authorities and if it is adopted, 1 am sure it will 
pmve of great value. 

Sir, it is with very great reluctance that I have taken part in this debate 
because I consider that whatever partakes of the nature of communal repre- 
sentation leaves a very bitter taste in the mouth and creates bitterness not 
only in this House but outside it also. On second thoughts, it, however, 
seemed to me that it was wrong to regard it as a communal squabble .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Order, order»:^ 
J liave allowed the Honourable Member a considerable amount of latitude. 
He has to bear in mind that the motion before the House is the lack of 
supervision of Company-managed railways by the Railway Board, and the 
C3hair has not b('on able to follow how all that the Honourable Member 
has been saying is relevant to that one issue. Is if^^fche Honourable Mem- 
ber’s contention that all these inequalities in subordinate and other employ- 
ments are clue in Company-managed railways to lack of supervision by the 
Railway Board? 

Dr. P. X. DeSouza: Precisely so, Sir. That is just my point, and I 
regret to say that 1 have not been able fo make myself clear. What I said 
was that if the Railway Board had a. better control over the management 
of the Company-managed railways, then these inequalities would not pre- 
vail. It is because they have no such control and also because the 
Financial Commissioner admitted the other day that there was no remedy 
against the Company-managed railways if they did not carry out the policy 
laid down by the Government that I have brought this motion and I am 
speaking on this cut. What I contend is that if the South Indian Railway 
and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway were State-managed rail- 
ways, then I could have asked the Railway Board to interfere directly 
and, if they failed, would have given them a bad quarter of an hour 
in this House. But as they have no such control at present, I ask them 
that they sliould obtain more control in order to rectify the injustice that 
is done in the recruitment of officers for these Company-managed railways. 
It is true that they have agreed to a policy of Indlanization. But Tndiani- 
zation so far on the South Indian Railway has merely meant this, that the 
monopoly by one community has been perpetuated. If Indianization was 
to be insisted upon by the Railway Board because they thought it was a 
political necessity, may I venture to point out to the Railway Board that 
it is a still greater political danger to perpetuate the monopoly of one 
community? It is therefore on this ground that I urge the points that 
I have made under This cut. That is all I wish to say and I now resume 
my seat. , 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Hon-Muhammadan) : Sir, this is not the 
first occasion when we have discussed on the floor of this House the 
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maladministration of Company-managed railways and the lack of super- 
vision on the part of the Bailway Board. Wo have shown in the past 
that the Bailway Board, from the year 1910 onwards, have so mismanaged 
the control that they allowed the Secretary of State to enter inta 
contracts with the Board of Directors of Company-managed railways in 
England whereby the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, of which my friend Mr. 
Misra spoke so much, got its agreement extended from the year 1912 to 
1950. The same thing has happened with other Company-managed 
railways. These are surely serious charges against the Bail way Board. 
Sir, those Members of the Bailway Board have now retired, and some 
of them are advisers in the India Council; others are Directors of some 
of these Company-managed railways. They are still carrying on their 
business in India. Sir, if I may be permitted to refer to what happened 
in the Public Accounts Committee, I may say that most of us particularly 
laid stress about the better financial control of the railway administration 
in the Company -managed railways. Ini 1929 it was my friend Mr. K. C. 
Neogy who presided over a Sub-Committee when the then Financial 
(Commissioner, Mr. P. B. Ban, gave us complete satisfaction as to the 
proper control that the Bailway Board exercises over the affairs of the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway. Sir. it seems that the Government at present 
exercise a certain amount of financial control over the Company-managed 
railways through the Auditor, who is known as the Government Examiner 
of Accounts. But the Agents of these Company-managed railways never 
allow these Government Examiners to have any access to the facts and 
figures. But as this matter was forcibly pressed in tlie Public Accounts 
Committee, the Bailway Board have paid greater attention to it and they 
exercise now a little better financial control over the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway. Before 1924-25 there were serious irregularities on that Bailway 
and they squandered away lakhs and lakhs of rupees. The moment a letter 
was sent from the Bailway Board to inquire about a particular irregularity, 
the Bailway Agent managed to send away the official directly concerned 
after paying him his provident fund and other allowances that he was 
entitled to. When the Bailw^ay Board wanted to penalise the officer in 
12 No N particular case it was ascertained that the officer had left 

with his provident fund money, and so nothing could be done. 
Of course a poor Indian clerk or a chay)rasi w^oiild have been dismissed, 
as it always happens. Sir, I can say this much, that to-day the Bailway 
Board are exercising much better control than they used to exercise before 
1925-26 but I am not yet satisfied that there is at present proper control 
over the Company-managed railways. Why the same practice regarding 
recruitment should not prevail in Company-managed railways as in the 
State-managed railways, I cannot understand. When my Honourable 
friend Sir Alan Parsons got the sanction of this House for the separation 
of audit from accounts, he promised this House that there would be an 
examination for recniitment to the Accounts Department and the recruit- 
ment should be on a provincial basis, every province being allowed its 
quota. 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable Member. 
I do not think I said that recruitment should bci on a provincial basis. 

Mr. B. Das: It was I who suggested it and my Honourable friend 
accepted it. If he had not accepted it, then T was misled. T would 
have raised the point in subsequent discussions had I known that it was 
Dot accepted. I understood that in the matter of recruitment to the 
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various railways, Government would take into account that recruitment 
should bo done on a provincial Basis and that provincial quotas should be 
allocated, and if Government have not done it, then it is a serious dere 
liction of duty on the part of the Railway Member a-nd the Railway Board. 
It does not mean that the Punjab alone should monopolise all the services, 
whether in Bengal or Bihar and Orissa. (IMr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal inter- 
rupted.) I do not mean any offence to my Honourable friend Mr. Aggarwal, 
but I want that if the railways are built up by money to which all the 
prqvinces are entitled and all the provinces are paying interest on borrowed 
capital, then recruitment to the railway services in the State-managed 
railways and in the Company-managed railways should be done on a pro- 
vincial quota basis. At the same time I do not mind if the communal 
demands of different sections come in on that provincial quota 
Basis. At present it has not been shown to have been done 
and it should be done. If we apply that analogy to the Company-managed 
railways, we will find the B. N. R. which runs throughout the whole of 
Orissa does not pay lieed to this principle. 

I congratulate my Honourable friend Mr. Misra who put the case of 
Orissa in that inimitable way of his to which we are all accustomed. 
I come from the same constituency as my Honourable friend docs and 
I have spoken privately to my friends on the Treasury Benches on behalf 
of Orissa, but pre-occupied as I have been with other matters, I did not 
like to press the case of Orissa too often on the Government. As regards 
non-employment of the Oriyas in the B. N. R., I think the time has come 
when I should demand that equity and justice should prevail. The Oriyas 
should find employment in the B. N. R. and also on the State-managed 
railways, and recruitment wht^ther it is for the State-managed or Company- 
managed railways should be on a provincial quota basis. If a particular 
railway extends over two or three provincial units, lot these provincials 
be employed on that railway. That is my submission about recruitment. 

One other point which my Honourable friend Mr. Misra raised was 
that even the Company-managed railways were negligent about recruit- 
..ment of members to the Local Advisory Committees. Three years ago 
we brought this (piestion to the notice of the Honourable the Railway Mem- 
ber and he said he would look into the question. If he only looks into the 
Local Advisory Committee of the E. I. R. which is a State-managed 
railway, he will find there are three or four Local Advisory Committees 
where the mercantile community and the Government find adequate 
representation, even the municipalities and the district boards and 
Provincial Councils find representation, but in the B. N. R. it is not the 
same. It is left to the sweet will of the Agent and he has limited the 
number of members of the Local Advisory Committees to six. I was once 
a mem.ber of that Local Advisory Committee. I went away to Geneva four 
•OP five years ago, and since that day no Oriya has been recruited as a 
member of the Local Advisory Committee. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Misra pointed out that the Commissioner of Orissa Division is the sole 
representative of Orissa, the Government of Orissa and the people of 
Orissa. I think oven in the prc-0(;cupation in which the Honourable the 
Railway Member finds himself always, especially in these days of Ordinance 
raj and political difficulties, he ought to see that there is certain ameliora- 
tion granted to people over whose territory a certain railway traverses. If 
•the railways exist, they must exist for the benefit of the people, and 
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people of every part should derive their due quota in benefits, in employ- 
ment and in privileges. 

Sir Alan ParsoHs: Sir, when 1 noticed this itiotioii on the Order Paper, 

I had not expected that I would have to meet attacks on the subject of 
the representation either of individual provinces or of certain communities^ 
in the services of Company-managed railways. I anticipated rather that 
I should have to deal with the extent of our conlro] and supervision over 
the Company -managed railways in order to safeguard the financial interests* 
of Government. That matter has actually been touched on only briefly 
by my Honourable friend the Mover and to a certain extent, before his 
local patriotism overcame him, by my Honourable friend Mr. Das. I 
sliould however like to explain to the House, before dealing with the few 
points raised by speakers which had any financial implication, exactly what 
our position is vis-a-vis the Company-managed railways on the financial 
side. In effect the powers, which arc exercised by the Hoards of Directors 
on Company-managed railways o!i the financial side, are no greater than 
those which have been delegated to Agents on Siate-managed railways, 
and our position with regard to supervision and control over Company-? 
managed railways on the financial side is, therefore, very strong. I am 
grateful to my Honourable friend Mr. Das for saying ho considers that 
(he control and supervision over the Company-managed railway with which 
bo is pai*tic\ilarly acquainted has been improving during the last four or 
tive years. Mistakes will of course occur at times on every railway. Com- 
pany-managed or State-managed; the matter may not bo brought to the 
notice of the Eailvvay Hoard ; and if it is, the Railway Board is itself not 
infallible, and it may not always take con-cct action. But taken as a 
x'diole, I consider the powers of control and supervision possessed by the 
Government of India through the Railway Board over Company-managed 
railways arc adequate to safeguard the financial interests of Government, 
Jind I claim that as a whole those powers have been exercised in the past, 
so that those interests have been properly safeguarded. I will take as an 
example of the exercise of these powers of control, an instance mentioned 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim. He complained that, I 
think he said a number of lakhs, but the exact amount is Rs. 42,000, has 
been provided for expenditure next year on the Assam Bengal Railway, as 
bo said for officers’ and subordinates’ quarters. As a matter of fact no 
provision has been made at all for officers’ quarters, and though in the 
programmes which came up from Agents of Railways there were sugges- 
tions 'for a certain number of bungalows to be built for officers next year, 

I think T arn right in saying that in no case did wo accept those sugges- 
tions. That is an example of the exercise of our powers of control. With 
regard to the provision of quarters for subordinates on the Assam Bengal 
Railway, here I am between two fires. Apparently my Honourable friend 
^Ir. Anwar-.ul-Azini thinks that even if the Railway Administration is 
allowed to complete the quarters which are already under construction, they 
^^bould not be permitted to build any fresh quarters. On the other hand 
Tny Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, with his local knowledge of that 
part of the country, thinks, I am afraid, that T have been rather stingy. 
I can only hope that having fallen between two fires I shall come out 
nnscathed. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim also mentioned the fact that a fraud has occurred 
on the Assam Bengal Railway — a Company-managed railway — fairly re- 
centlv T think it WAR last vftor. — ^hv which' that Railwav lost about 
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Rs. 50,000. That was certainly a regrettable incident, but I cannot admit 
that that was in any way due to the fact that the railway was under Com- 
pany-management. Unfortunately regrettable incidents of that kinci occur 
just as much on State-managed railways, and we have them every now 
and then on every railway in India. 

Air. B. Das, though, as I have said, he was more complimentary to 
tlie Railway Board than he usually is, complained that the contracts with 
the Company-managed railways had been badly drawn up and gave them 
too much power. That of course must be mainly a matter of opinion. 
But with regard to the railway he was speaking about, the last contract 
was I think made in 1008, and T can only say therefore that if he were to 
vote for this particular motion on that ground, he would be visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. 

I now turn to the question of the control or supervision w hich the 
Railway Board can exercise over the recruitment of their empK)yees by 
the Company-managed railways. The position is quite clear; the con- 
tracts give us no power. The Company -man aged railways have accepted, 
and are therefore bound by their acceptance, the obligation to recruit as 
quickly as possible 75 per cent, of Indians in vacancies in superior posts 
as they occur. They have not accepted any obligation to distribute that 
proportion of Indians over different communities. What the Railway 
Board have done there is to send to the Company-managed railways copies 
of th( 3 ir instructions to State-managed railways, pointing out the desirability 
of avoiding any undue preponderance of any one class or community in 
their services, and expressing the hope that they will be able to follow 
more or less the same plan as we have adopted in making their recruit- 
ment. That is the extent to which wo can influence the Company- 
managed railways. I use the words “class or community'* and I should 
like here to refer to the point raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Misra. 
I realised his **cri de coeur** and we know that he is very loyal and patriotic 
to his land of Orissa and if I may express rny personal opinion, I do consi- 
der it desirable that where a railway runs through a large tract of country, 
so far as possible in the railway services waking in that tract of country 
there should be a fair number of natives of that area; I am perfectly pre- 
imred therefore to bring my Honourable friend *s remarks to the notice of 
the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. But I must premise that 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State nor the Rail- 
way Board liave any powers to say that the Agent shall take so many 
persons into tlio Railway s service from Orissa. It must be loft to his discre- 
tion wliclhor he can find people from that area who are suitable for railway 
employment 

T third’ ATr. Alisra or Mr. Das, or possibly both of them, mentioned the 
matter of the Local Advisory Committees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

I was not a\v'are before that ATr. Das had been a member of one of those 
Committees’, hnt Mr. Misra is I think aware that at his request I have 
already pointed out to the Agent of that railw\av that there is some demand 
from the inhabitants of Orissa that some one from Orissa should be placed 
on these Committeos so that representations from Orissa should receive due 
weight. 

In the same way I am prepared to send a copv of Dr. DeSouza's remarks 
wdth regard to the representation of Indian Christians on the South Indian 
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Bailway, though, if I understood rightly what he has said, it appears that 
the Agent of that Bailway has already got that question under his consider, 
ation and that therefore there is very little that the Railway Board need 
or can do in that matter. 

J should like to refer to one constructive suggestion which was n^ade in 
general tenns I think by my Honourable friend Mr. Aiivvar-ul-Azim and 
somewhat more definitely by Dr. DeSouza, and that is that in recruiting 
there should be some sort of a selection committee. That is certainly a 
view which the Railway Board themselves hold. On the North Western 
Railway 1 think recruitment is now done entirely by such a committee, and 
the system is being extended on other State railways. That is also a 
suggestion which, if we have not already done so, I shall be quite prepared 
to put forward to the Agents of the Company-managed railways. I do not 
commit myself to a committee or board of the exact description suggested 
by Dr. DeSou/a; but it docs seem to me that if we could associate in some 
way with selection committees, which would probably have to be depart- 
mental committees, non-officials of the various communities whose principal 
duty would be to bring to tlie notice of the Railway Administrations where 
suitable material for recruitment was available, that would be a method by 
which eventually we might free ourselves in this House from these long 
series of communal debates. 

Mr. Muhamimad Anwar-ul-Azim: Sir, I have listened with great interest 
to what my Honourable friend Sir Alan Parsons had to say. In reply 1 
should like to say a few words just to save time. If I am allowed a little 
time to say a few words in re])ly, T may not move the other motions which 
■stand in my immc. Sir Alan Parsons has very pertinently referred in his 
reply to my suggestion and the suggestion of Dr. DeSouza that if a certain 
arrangement can he made for the re(;ruitmcnt of people on the Company- 
managed ra’lways, perhaps that will avert a political crisis of which Dr. 
DeSouza has ably spoken. If this matter of recruitment is not equitably 
solved, I am certain, Mr. President, that will lead to complications, which 
no ingenuity in this world will he able to solve. My advice is, take courage, 
feel like the c.onsorvative Government at liomc, and then you will find that 
you have come out unscathed, and once this is done I am certain these 
Railway Administrations will think a million times before they think of 
disobeying any suggestion from the Railway Board. 

As regards certain matters connected with the finances of railway com- 
panies, I think it may be said that we have now got a very good auditor, 
an Indian gentleman in the Assam Bengal Railway and T think that railway 
so far as finances are concerned will continue to improve. 

I have to suggest one other matter and it is this. In 1930 I was a 
member of the Road Committee; we had a conference in Simla and 
there llic Railway Board was very fully represented, by Mr. Colvin I think, 
and with the concurrence of tlie coniference and of the Government of 
Bengal, we came to the definite conclusion that a certain road running 
through the whole district of Chittagong and reaching to the borders of 
Burma should be constructed and Rs. 5 lakhs were sanctioned by the Local 
Government on that consideration and the work progressed a bit; but it 
appears some sort of apprehension or suspicion has crept into the minds of 
the authorities of the Assam Bengal Railway, and they are trying to 
thwart it. I think it would be most injudicious if progress on that work 
stopped and I mean on the Arakan Road ; because if the Railway 
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Administration here had its ears and ejres alert, 1 should suggest to them 
that it would be a criminal folly to stop a work of this sort, because it is 
the only road which passes through the whole district of Chittagong and 
through hill ranges. If you had a big rising there your aeroplanes would 
not help you. That is my suggestion. 

One other mfittor and 1 have finished. One must have noticed from the 
lieport submitted by the Eastern Bengal liailway Administration — and 
those of us who come from the other side of the Padma know very well — 
what is tlic condition of a place called Goalundo. It is I suppose about 
156 miles from Calcutta and the Bastern Bengal Bailwny has been expend- 
ing money like water on that station. 

Sir Alan Parsons: On a point of order, Sir; the Honourable Member in 
liis reply is introducing entirely new matter. .Ts he in order in doing so? 

Mr. President (the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Kahirntoola) : No Honour- 
able Member can introduce new matter in his reply ; he can reply only to 
the poiiiis that may have arisen in the debater 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: In that case 1 have very little to say. 
1 have had experience of carrying motions — in 1928 — ^but they do not pro- 
duce any effecft, and in that view 1 will not press this to a division; I will 
ask the House to allow me to withdraw it and leave it to the good sense of 
the Eailway Board to ponder and act. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Future of the Railway Board and the Constitutional Aspect. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (llohilkund and Kmnaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Sir, with your permission I shall move : 

*‘That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

At the very outset I may state that I have no intention of pressing thi^- 
motion to a division. My only object in giving notijce of this motion was to 
get an opportunity for the Assembly to express its opinion on a subject 
which has been I believe before the Round Table Conference and its Con- 
sultative Committee, judging from the reports of that Committee published 
In the Press. It is but proper that the Assembly should have an opportu- 
nity to express its opinion on the matter, though I recognise that the Gov- 
ernment are in a difiicult position and may not be able to express their 
opinion in the matter, especially os the constitution is in the melting pot. 
But I believe that they will forw^ard this opinion of the Assembly to those 
who are constitution -making, for it is just as well that the opijiion of the 
Assembly is before them. 

With these preliminary observat’ions, I shall take the subject into con- 
sideration. A Calcutta newspaper which arrived in Delhi this morning pub- 
lishes certain views of the European community in regard to the future of 
Indian railways, one of which is contained in one sentence : 

“So far as possible the Railways and ports must be removed from political control.’ 
This view is attributed to Mr. Benthall. T do not know how far it is correct, 
because the publication says, “Very private and confidential : not for pub- 
lication in any way’’; but it is published all the same in a Calcutta 
newspaper; and subject to the statement of responsible European Members 
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gg to whether this publication is correct or incorrect, 1 believe that a move- 
ment* is on foot to keep the railways out of political control. I am not an 
extremist in the matter of controlling the railways. My position is that of 
a moderate. One school of political thought in this country believes that 
it has a light not only of controlling the railways but also of attacking on 
the door of this House each and every detail of administration connected 
with the railways, thus controlling the raiWay administration itself. My 
friend Mr. Arthur Moore or my friend Sir Hugh Cix-ko will be able to en- 
lighten us in th’,s matter, because both Mr. Arthur Moore and the Leader 

the European Group arc in a belter ])osition to tell us as to what the 
views of the Europeans are, and the European views arii very important, I 
admit, in regard to this fundamental question of the railways ; and especial- 
ly when there is a kind of (*Iumsy pul)li(\‘ition — because whal is marked 
private and confidential should not ordiuar'Jy be published, but the jnstifica- 
tien T suppose for the publication is the national interest from the news- 
paper’s point of view — l)ecause it does not I’oally relate to vt'rv much of a 
•private document ; and any way in view of that publication and in view of 
tno importance of the subject T do trust that the Ticader of the European 
Group or his esteemed colleague Mr. Arthur Moore will place before us 
what exactly the Eurojiean community \vant. i 

1 hope they do not want to keep the railways out of ])olitical (*tmtrol. 
Even the views that are published in Calcutta by an enterprising Indian 
newspaper say, ‘'As far as possible they want to keep the Eailways out of 
political control”. T hope they do not want to create a railway autocracy. 
These arc days of autonomy ; ive talk of provincial autonomy ; we talk of 
central autonomy, and it may be that some of oiir European friends — do 
not for a moment say it because I want to hear their exact option in the 
matter — it may be that some very enthus’-astic jjeo)>le want to create what 
I may describe as railway autonomy. Sir, I would rather like to find out a 
via media between autocracy and mobocracy, — autocratic autonomy from 
the control of the legislature on the one side and excessive control of the 
legislature on the other side. Sir, the question of policy, so far as railway 
administration of the future is concerned, must be absolutely and fully 
controlled by the Legislature, because on the railways depend the future of 
our industries, on the railways again depend the future of our agricultural 
development. In view of the fact that our industries arc in an infant stage, 
it becomes all the more necessary for the Legislature of the future to control 
the railways absolutely in regard to the question of policy. Sir, I shall 
presently show by means of quotations how the policy of the railways has 
been controlled in the Dominions by the Legislatures with a view to improve 
industrial and agricultural matters. T shall also show with tlie help of 
quotations how agricultural improvement was effected in England by Parlia- 
ment retaining to ’tself the right of controlling the railway policy. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of running the railways on business lines. 
1 nuiite agree that in the coming days of democracy there will be a tendency 
to exaggenate political interference ; there will be a tendency on the part of 
the politicians to treat the railways as their protege : there will be a tend- 
ency on their part to interfere with the commercial management of the rail- 
ways to "politicalise” the railways if I may so put it. This "politicalisation” 
['f the railway administration will be detrmentnl to the management of 
the railways concerned. Personally, T do not believe in the intorferenen in 
petty details of railway management. If a railway is to be run on biisi- 
pess lines, it must have mainlv a business management. Railways, even 
If controlled Btates, are business propositions, and the moment we agree 
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they are a business proposition, we cannot make the management a victim 
of the predilections of politicians. Railw'ays cannot be a pawn in the party 
game of the future; railways cannot be a victim of political intrigues and 
party adventures. Therefore, I do certainly very strongly oppose any idea 
of railways becoming the play things of the politicians. If we examimj 
the Colonial history, we find in South Africa, Australia and Canada, time 
and again, politicians trying to play with the railway administration. Sir, 
in Australia, railways were under the control of politicians down to the year 
1884, and there was such mismanagement; the politicians so frequently 
and constantly interfered wdth the railway administration, that a non-political 
Commission had to be appointed, and the railway administration had to be 
handed over to the Commission. The Chief of that Commission was an 
Englishman, who, with the other members of that Commission, controlled 
the railway administration practically. There was a nominal control hy 
the Minister, but theirs was the practical control. For a short time, because 
they were appointed only for 5 years, this kind of Commissions’ control 
worked, but as days advanced, as years progressed, politicians wanted once 
again to interfere with tlie administration of the railways in Australia, 
because Australia, Sir, is a semi -socialist State if I may say so. It is a 
State ill which labour interests are very great and labour interventions 
equally great matters of administration. They looked upon their railways 
as. one of their pet things and they thought it was their duty, to interfere 
with the railway administration. Therefore, the Australian Railways were 
a financiial failure. Once again they handed them over to the Commission, 
but again it went back to the politician. Sir, at the last stage it w^ent back 
to the politician, I say this was inevitable, for, this Commission curiously 
. enough came under the control of the politicians and in this matter Sir 
Will’am Acworth has in his book on "‘State Railway Ownership’* made some 
very interesting observations. Fle has clearly proved that it is much better 
for an administration to be run subject to parliamentary control rather than 
it should be free from that control, should it degenerate into a political clique. 
The Commission in Australia, Sir, degenerated into something in the nature 
of a political clique, and therefore it w^as thought that it would be more 
desirable to hand the railway administration over to the politicians them- 
selves. And Sir William Acworth in this particular case mentions that the 
jobbery of the politician, of the political Minister, will not be so bad as the 
jobbery of the Commission clique which comes under political influence. 
This is what he says : 

“The new system was not over-successful. Political pressure still continued. The 
financial position pot worso, budget estimates of expenditure were largely exceodea. 
And, as has already been mentioned, free passes wore given on a wholesale scale to 
the dependents of Members of Parliament. After mutual recrimination the rniti' 
mission was abolished and the .Railwavs banded back to direct political control, 
dently ’* — [says Sir WiJlinm Acworth ) — “a Commission which though compo.scd of 
individuals personally clean-handed is not strong enough to crush attempts^ 
jobbery in its neighbourhood may be even worse for the public interest than a Miniplcr 
who uses patronage for political ends. For the Minister can at least be watched 
exposed in Padiament by political opponents, while a Commission can take shelter 
under the cloak of its statutory irresponsibility.** 

This, Sir, is a very valuable quotation from “SH}ate Railway Ownership 
by Sir William Acworth. It should be a guide for us in future constitu-. 
tion-making. While it is dangerous to he caught by the political Scvllft* 
it is equally dangerous to be swallowed by the bureaucratic Charybdifl- 
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Our attempt must be to steer clear of the Scylla on the one hand and 
the Charybdis on the other hand, to combine all that is best in bureau- 
cratic management, if I may say so, without meaning any offence, for 
1 am perfectly confident that Members on this side will admit that 
democracy has a tendency sometimes to be less efficient than autocracy, 
but autocracy uncontrolled jmd irresponsible becomes quite as bad as 
democracy run riot. That is exactly what has hap])ened in South 
Africa 

Sir Abdur Bahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muharnnuidan Urban): Far 
worse. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: My friend Sir Abdur llahirn says “far worse”. 

1 am certain he means by that, democracy run riot cannot be so bad as 
autocracy without control. (Hear, hear.) That view was expressed on 
this side of the House by my late lamented friend Lala Lajpat Kai who 
said that he wanted politicians to be Members of the Bail way Board. He 
was then sitting in the place where my Honourable friend Sir Abdur Bahim 
is now sitting as leader of the Independent Party. I was sitting on the 
Swarajist Benches very near to the place which I am now occupying at pre- 
sent. I had to differ from my friend the late Lala Lajpat Bai, and if my 
Honourable friend Sir Abdur Bahim will look up the proceedings of this 
Legislative Assembly, he will find that I was applauded by my side of 
the House by way of agreement. The Swarajists, then, Sir, did not 
contemplate the complete politicalisation of the railway administration. 
They wanted politicians — and I shall presently come to that — but they 
also wanted at the same time experts. I will presently show that the 
constitution that France has at present, has some elements in it, has 
some aspects in it which could be usefully annexed to the Indian constitu- 
tion of the future. In France you have complete State control of the 
railways. Ever since the beginning of the French railways, the State has 
controlled the administration of the railways. Of course, the railways 
were managed by companies, but controlled by the State. The State 
found money for the making of the railways and at a later stage they 
were handed over to the companies so that the business aspect fully re- 
cognised and business management fully carried out. No railway can be 
handed over to the politician to play with; it is not a lollypop; and politi- 
cians of the future will have to recognise it, politicians themselves will 
not agree to bring the railway administration in the middle of the political 
whirlpool. In France after the War, when faced with heavy deficits, what 
happened? A new convention was established, and in 1921 five railways 
wore given repr(?sentation in a board of directors called a “Committee of 
Direction”. Each railway had three representatives, and in 1923 another 
railway, the Alsace-Lorraine Bailway also joined this convention. Thus, 
there were six Bailway companies which had representation in that Com- 
mittee. That Committee consisted of 18 members, it was a technical 
committee consisting of business men who were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the railways on the business side, but according to that 
Convention the parliamentary people, the representatives of the French 
people also wanted to protect the interests of the public. From the point 
of view of industries, from the point of view of agriculture, they wanted 
to control the railway policy, and therefore, Sir, the Superior Bail way 
Council came into existence. This Superior Bailway Council v as mndo up 
of three bodies — the members of the railway administration 18, three re- 
presenting each of the six railways, secondly, two representatives of the 
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staff from each of the six systems and nominated by the Railway Minister, 
the Minister of Public Works, whkjh came to 12,*^ and the remaining 30 
were handed over to tho popular representatives. They were members 
appointed by decree on the proposal of the Minister of Public Works, 
Thus, the French railway administration is controlled by 60 members, 30 
of whom are drawn from the people and 30 either from the company 
administrations or from the administrative staff of each of the systems 
from which the Minister chooses his nominees. Thus, the companies were 
r(3presented, the railway administration was represented and the people 
were represented in the new Convention which is now obtaining in Franco. 

Sir, objection lias been taken to this arrangement on the ground that 
it is more or less like a debating society. And T know that this objection 
has been made by critics who are certainly students of eionstitution, but 
I am afraid who have no knowledge of the working of the French railway 
administration. For instance, we cannot have a better authority on this 
matter than Sir William A(i worth himself, and Jet us see what he lias 
got to say about the administration of railways in France. He says in the 
words of Mr. A. T. Hadley, President of the University of Yale whom he 
quotes : 

“The English and American maxim is that whatever can be done without ttov’ 
ernment should be thus done. The Continental principle is that whatever can be 
done by Government should be”. 

India resembles in this respect more the Continent than England or the 
United States of America. And the opinion of Sir William Acworth is 
valuable on this matter. On the matter regarding the French railway 
system ho says : 

“The railway history of France stands l)y itself. Nowhere isi the passion for 
logic and the love of symmetry which distinguish the French genius better exempli- 

than in the history of the French railway .system.” 

6^r, I know that this opinion is not shared by Brigadier General Hammond 
whose memorandum has been submitted to the Round Table Conference 
and which has been placed in tho Library of the House. Brigadier 
General Hammond is of opinion that the French method is not satisfac- 
tory. He says that so far as France is concerned, the defect of the system 
has been its unwieldiness. I shall quote his own words : 

“The disadvantage is that it appears to our minds rather an unwieldy body, con- 
sisting as it does of 60 members, and to partake rather of the nature of a debating 
assembly than of one which is required to take executive decisions.” 

Sir, r submit that General Hammond is wrong, and for this reason. The 
French railway administration has been one of the most satisfactory 
railwiiy administrations in the world, because it combines popular repre- 
sentation with commercial management, and if after the War France has 
survived, and the railway administration has once again begun to emerge 
from the (*haos into which the War had drawn it, it is entirely because 
France has made the administration an amalgam of all that is finest in 
democratic control with all that is necessary in commercial management, 
representing the Government, representing business interests, represent- 
ing the political, or more correctly, the administrative group in th® 
political assembly. Therefore, Sir, T do not accept the opinion of General 
Hammond on the problem before ns 
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'Mr. B. Das; Whaii nrft his qualifications? 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: My Honourable frieiul Mr. 13. Das asks what 
qiialificjAions he lias. I may straij^htaway answer him, that he is a j^reat 
student of constitution, that he has also a great knowledge of the ad- 
ministration of railways though not of Indian railways, and T think he 
has drawn bis conclusions after a very good study. I do not for a moment 
cast any reflection on this authority. I have carefully gone through his 
memorandum and it contains many good ideas on the subject of railways, 
[t is for us either to agree with him or to differ from him. I myself have 
been very much profited by a perusal of his memorandum. To acquire 
knowledge from a memorandum is one thing and to swallow one s views 
is entirely another thing. I do not agree on thi.^ particular matter with 
(reneral Hammond. Coming again to Australia, and in this matter, 
(roneral Hammond is in agreement with Australian politicians; they have 
bungled in bringing Australian railways too much under political c^ontrol. 
tn this respect 1 would rather quote few other authorities besides General 
Hammond, because I have just consulted them to make sure whether I 
have not their authority for rny Statement. Some of them arc* as good 
as Hammond, some of them better than b(\ 

When I say that the Federation of the future should control railway 
administration in regard to policy, it is based on the fact that agricultural 
find industrial matters arc of very grejit importance to this country, which 
wants to progress both fxgriculturfilly and industrially. In a large country 
like India, 41,000 miles of railway arc not very much. Railway manage- 
ment and extension will have to he carried on with a view to improve 
industrial development. Sir, when you used to be one of the shining 
lights of the old Imperial TiCgislative Council, the charge used to be that 
the railways were run loss in the interest of industries and industrial deve- 
lopment find rnon^ in the interests of carrying raw material from the interior 
to the ports. I do, not wjint to develop that idea, at f)resont becfuise rail- 
way construction has since been cfirricd fjir into tlie interior and the wise 
words which you, Gokhale, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Vijfiyfiraghavaeiiari and other stalwarts of the old Imperial Legislative 
(k)uncil uttered on the floor of that House had not falhai on desif efirs. 
Railway construction has been carried on with greater and greater vigour 
by successive railway members and my llonourfible friend the Leader of 
this House has been no exception to the rule. 'S'o far as it lay in his 
power he carried out tluit policy jis far as it could hi' cjirried find in the 
future this policy of railway construction will be in accordance more with 
the interest of the people themselves but we cannot get away from the 
fact that the rfiilways will have to be run as a commercial proposition 
beacjuse they have to make money. We cannot ihrow away money and 
it is part of the tax payer s business to see that the railways pay. In 
England the railways play a great part in the development of their agri- 
culture and their industries also find as Indians want that the same* deve- 
lopment should take place in India, Indians will not be a party to the 
establishment of something in the nature of a railway autocracy, remote 
from the Ijcgishitiirc and not responsible to the Legislature in matters of 
policy and capital programme. Viliile we wdll he willing to concede readily 
that we do not want to interfere in the day to day nuitters of nuinage- 
*^cnt and details, for we know' that would he real interference w'ith the 
progress and the business of the management of the railways, while we 
be willing to concede that these matters should be taken up either 
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by a new Eailway Board or a body between this Legislature and the 
Et’.ilway Board properly constituted as in France, without the disadvantages 
of the Frencli body, which I have just referred to, we will not for a 
moment agree that the power of control in regard to policy and capital 
expendii lire involving large expenditure of the tax payers’ money should 
bo taken away from the legislature. Now, in “Modem Eailway 
Administration”, which is a practical treatise by leading railway experts, 
a standard book, I find that with the object of encouraging agricultural 
development and co-operation, several companies such as the London and 
North Western and the Great Western offer specially low owners* risk 
rates for the conveyan(*c of farm and dairy prcxluce by passenger train. 
This originated at a series of conferences at which several interests were 
represented and not only were reduced rates the outcome but pamphlets 
were compiled and published giving the names and addresses of famiers 
and others who were ])repared to send to townsfolk regular or occasional 
boxes of produce. In England the railways are not owned by the State. 
They are managed by private companies. Even there there is that co-opera- 
tion and if any busy bodies either in this country or in Whitehall were 
to think of taking away the legislatures* absolute right to control and dis- 
cuss the railway policy, I may say that it would be trying to take away 
something to the taking away of which the country would not and could 
not agree. But at the sanui time F may with equal emphasis point out that 
if any extreme poliiichins in th(’ country imagine that they can introduce 
political control in the railways, we cannot agree to that for the simple 
reason that the history of (kdonial Eailways shows us that they have been 
a dismal failure whenever and wherever politicians interfered with them. 
On this matter wc find material not only in General Hammond's 
Eeport, but wc find material also in the documents on the subject of rail- 
ways in South Africa. As I shall presently show, the railway control by 
the politicians there resulted in largo deficits. In Canada, the Canadian 
Pacific Eailway was looked upon by the Conservative Party as its protege. 
Not only in Canada, but also in South Africa and Australia, railways have 
been a failure as a financial proposition. The experience of these coun- 
tries must warn us against making railways a matter for constant political 
interference. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Without political interference, it is a failure. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend Mr. Mitra says that without political 

interference they are a failure. I do not think he is serious in making 
that statement because the railways are not a failure. Wc have of course 
our quarrel with the Eailway -Atoiinistration but for a responsible mem- 
ber sitting on this side of the House to say that the railways in India 
are a failure is like moonshine in water. 

Mr. B, Das: Why do you offer unsolicited certificates to the Eailway 
Board? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The certificate was solicited by the intervention 
of Mr. Mitra. (Laughter.) I was not giving a certificate. I was answer- 
ing an interruption which was wide of the truth. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You will hear the answer when I get the opportunity, 
1 p.fti. when r shall show what the position is. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga lyer: Mr. Mitra says that when he gets the opportu- 
nity, he will show that the Kailway Administmtion is a failure. The very 
fact that I want to change the constitution shows that I am not satisfied 
with the present constitution of the railways, but what I was doing was 
compiiring, from the financial point of view, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa aJ^d India or was contrasting, because there is more of contrast 
than of comparison; and 1 can say without any fear of contradiction that 
the Indian railways are more efficiently managed than the South African 
railways or th^ Australian railways or the Canadian railways (Hear, 
hear), and I can also say that the Indian railways have yielded more 
profit than the Canadian railways or the South African railways or any 
other Dominion railway. On that point therefore I am quite willing to 
accept the challenge from Mr. Mitra when he gets the opportunity to 
speak if he can prove to me from the administrative point of view, if he 
can prove to me from the financial point of view how this is a failure and 
that is a success. In the mcantimo I shall show from a memoranduin 
quoted by Sir William Acworth in his book, “State Kailway Ownership “ 
commenting on which Acworth says: “South Africa has spoken out with 
(jonsiderable freedom on the subject in aUkiial documents. And South 
Africa may well serve as a sample. In March 1907 the Commission on 
the Cape Kail ways reported unanimously that it was impressed with the 
necessity of removing as far as possible the mismanagement of the rail- 
ways from the influence of party politics. (Here is in more detail an 
accoimt of the reasons which led to that conclusion. The quotation is 
from ‘A Memorandum relative to Kail way Organization, prepared at the 
request of the Kailway Commissioners of the Capo Government Kailways’, 
by Sir Thomas Price, formerly General Manager of those railways aud 
later General Manager of the Central South African Kailways.)” 

Here is an extract from that Memorandum : 

"Political Influences — Disturbing Effect ol* the drawbacks in the management of 
the railways in the Cape that call for removal arise from the extent to which and the 
manner in which the authority of Parliament is exercised. They are twofold in 
their character, viz. : the practice of public authorities, influential persons and others 
bent on securing concessions or other advantages which the General Manager has 
either refused in the conscientious exercise of his functions, or is not likely to grant, 
making a representation to the Commissioner (a.? the ministerial head of the Govern- 
men«), supplemented by such pressure, political influence, or other means as are 
considered perfectly legitimate in their way, and are best calculated to attain the end 
applicants have in view.*’ etc., etc. 

Sir, Sir William Acworth goes on to say: 


"Neither the Commissiem’s Report nm* Sir Thomas Price’s niernoranduTn ca.n have 
«ufRced to change matters, for in May, 1915, there was a further "Mornorandum on 
fhe Control and Management of Railway.n and TTarbours’ prc:-onte:l to the South 
African Parliament Ijy the Board of Railway Commi.sF.ioner.*?.” 

Here are some extracts from it: 

“Any Minister, however, able and strniuj his character may he, is under thp system. 
®/ party government insensibly susceptible to party considerntitnts find is in constant 
difficulties in giving impartial decisions.” 

Now my friend, Mr. Mitra, and others of his way of thinking should 
^ot for a moment imagine that I for one agree to the continuance of the 
present form of what I might describe as a railway autocracy (Hear, hear), 
I am now developing the other side of the case, I had made my position 
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absolutely clear in regard to the control of policy when I was dwelling on 
the French Railway administration. However unpleasant it might be, 

I niust equally clearly point out that 1 should very much object to extremist 
politicians of the future making the railways a sort of playground or play- 
thing for their own pet political purposes, because such a course will only 
end in the total destruction of our railway assets (Cries of “Hear, hear” 
from the non-official European Group). (Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: “Thai 
is what the Europeans say.“) Yes, but partly. The Europeans do not 
agree with me when 1 say that the system of Railway Administration 
must not continue without the controlling voice, the controlling vote with 
regard to policy and expenditure, of the Legislature, and moreover by the 
bringing into existence of a (jonstitution more or less like the constitution 
in self-governing France, with the sanio responsibilities attaching to it, 
with the same rights attaching to it and also with the same capacity to 
run it on administrative and commercial lines. Sir, there is no use biinh- 
ing facts; we must accept part of what the European Members say a.s 
corre<*t when they do not want to hand the railway management over to 
the politicians, but resist their purpose if they want to keep it in their 
own hands; if they want, as Mr. Mitra says, to monopolise it for them- 
selves. 

Mr. B. Das: Now you have grasped it. 

Mr, C. S. Banga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. B. T)as, savs ‘ Now 
you have grasped it”. That shows that Mr. Das has been listening to niv 
speech like that great man who was listening to the Ramayana md after 
the epic story was finished, asked, “Who was 8ita to Rama?” (Laughter.) 
Sir, it is absurd and ridiculous for Mr. Das to intemipt and say, 
you have grasped it”. My wdiole position has been that the control of Hie 
L(?gislaturo must remain in regard to the policy and also in regard to the 
capital programme and expenditure, — the same eontrol that French lo::is- 
latures exercise', in France. But at the same time T say that we do not 
want to make it a forum of the political parties or the political cliques as 
has hnpjjened in some countries with disastrous results. Sir, as I was 
pointing out — and T must develop this point for the very simple reason that 
in future I know that some sections of my countrymen would like to make 
the railways an appendage to their political party just as has happened in 
rnnada, and in this matter even General Hammond has not concealed 
that, He himself has admitted that Canada: 

“Politics have always ent-ered largely into Canadian railway policy, the ranad’aii 
Pacific Railway being regarded a.s the protege of tho ( Conservative Party and tn** 
Grand Trunk of the Liberal, and it cannot i>e said that, despite the efforts of i-h*’ 
President and Vice-Presidents, they have even now l>cen eliminated from cei’t:i:n 

phase's of railway policy, more particularly in respect of new lines. I’olitic? 

have, however, been eliminated nearly entirely from one of the most important 
tions, that of rates, the control of which is in the hands of the Board of Rad’A'a> 
Commissioners,’* 

but that is an aspect which T would not enter into at present. T will 
confine myself piirelv to the two questions of control of policy and expendi- 
ture on one side and running it on business lines on the other, with 
dentation for business interests and business men, not excluding poIdic'S, 
in the railway administmtion of the future, and I have shown how thfl 
is done in France. 
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♦ Sir, in Australia the Australians have hardly been satisfied with the 
help that the railways have given to the development of agriculture even 
though politicians have been running the railways. In fact politics have 
run ri&t in Australia, so much so that they want to run the railways more 
and more on political lines. They say : 

“Railways aro as essential in modern agriculture” (which ia more true of India) 
“as ploughs or harrows, and good farming is fulile wIkmt railways are had.^ In 
the Australian States agricultural settlement and agricultural development have froni 
the outset been prevented and retarded by an astoni. shingly uncmlightened and inefti- 
cient railway policy.” 

That shows that Australians want to (*ontrol and modify the policy more 
and are not satisfied by the manner in which I hey have controlled it. We 
in India certainly want to (*ontrol the policy keeping in mind the commer- 
cial aspect. 

Sigain, the part played by the Canadian Railways in the industrial 
development may be mentioned. Mr. KHis T. Pow^ell, LL.H., H.Sc., in 
his paper before the Royal Colonial Institute in I^ondon stated: 

“No scxjiicr arc* we in the Eastern provinces, witli our faces towards the West, 
than wi^ lire forcibly reminded that the first fruit of British eapitiil of work in 
(jamida was the C^'lnad^au Pacific, the most powerful of all the factors in Canadals indus- 
trial development.” 

We are tuixions that the Indian raihvtiys innst play the same part, in 
India’s industrial development. 

Sir, tliere is in India a eurious position. We have tlio State ratlways, 
we have the (’ompany raiJivays and 1 may say w^e have got the Govern- 
ment railways*. When. I say the State railways I mean the Indian State 
railways. The railways of India ccaisisting oi some* 41,000 miles oi various 
gauges are s])lit up sc") far as management goes into sc'veral different cate- 
gories which mav be clashed as follows: State-owned line’s directly managed 
by the State, as General Hammond lias put it; State-ownc’d lines 
managed by Companies; (?omf)any-own('d line’s managed by (Vmipanies; 
Misc^el lan(?ous lines iiicdiiding lines ownc’d by Districjt Hoards and Hranch 
lines owned and in some cases worked by Indian (Companies. In the 
final category are the railways in Indian States, 'fhe policy of thc^ Gov- 
ernment of India, Sir, in regard to the railways in Indian States was 
summarised in a Ucsolutioii. As we are thinking of a Federal Assembly, 
as in the Federal Assembly the Statesi will lie represc’nted, and as the 
Federal Assembly will have to control the’ policy of the railways and also 
its capital programme leaving out matters of dc’tail and day-to-day affairs 
to another bodv properly constituted, it is neccissary to place on record the 
Government Rc’solution on the State railways, the main provisions of 
w^hieh may be summarised thus: 

“AVhen a proposal is made that a railwav should L»*avovi-e State territory, the 
State or States c-oiicerncd will be .ift'orded full oi)portiiuity of making roprepenbitious 
on the subject and such representations will receive moait- careful cousideraiioii. 

Except when the proposed railway is required for strategic purposes nothing will, in- 
the absence of a mutual agreement, be done which is calcnlaled to infringe the 
sovereign rights of thi SUtes. If after full examination of all possible roiiles for a 
proposed strategic railway, it is found that there is more than one alternative feasible 
route, one traversing a State and the others avoiding it, the wishes of the State con- 
cerned, will, provided conditions are approximately equal, not bo overruled.” 
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There are implications in this Resolution and complications which can 
be solved if the States will be represented in the railway body the 

future which should be something different from the present Railway 
Board and wRic.h will be something more analogous! to the French Buperior 
Railway Council. Therefore, not only the Companies will have te be 
represented in that body, not only the State Railways will have to be 
represented in that body, not only the ministerial staff or whatever 
administrative staff the Minister chooses will have to be represented in 
that body, but by a decree of the Legislature the representatives of the 
Legislature will also have to be represented in that body and business 
interests as well which cannot be left in cold neglect. Tt is only such a 
comprehensive iKKly that can take from the control of the Assembly 
matters of petty detail which arc clogs in the wheels of railway administra- 
tion. Those matters must he completely taken out of the purview of the 
Legislature. That is my opinion because you cannot run a demoefacy and 
at the same time a business if the purpose of that democracy is, in the 
spirit of a mobocracy, every time to put its fingers into the administration 
of a business .and try to wreck that business unless it is run In the 
interests and to servo the purposes of cliques, coteries and caucuses which 
will be inevitable concomitants of every democracy whether in the East 
or in the West. But, at the same time, you cannot, because a democracy 
is coming into existence, bring into existence a kind of autocracy because 
as was pointed out by Acworth himself jobbery without responsibility will 
be worse than jobbery with responsibility. What T want is a hap])y blend 
of responsibility and cfTieienoy of business and legislative control so that 
we can have a successful administration of the railways run in the 
interests of the people themselves. 

Sir, in this connection I can quote with advantage for India’s future 
purposes the observations of Sir William Acworth contained *n his 
Report in connection with the fintancial reconstruction of Austrian State 
Railways. That is what he says: 

“Tn India, 'the railways almost all belong to the State, but the bulk of the linoa 
have always been worked by private Companies.” 

Of course, T look forward to the day when Company management 
would cease and when all the lines will be run by the State itself. 
Railways. That is what he says : 

“A Committee over which I had the honour to preside reported two yearj? ago 
that the existing Company-management could not be allowed^ to continue : and the 
Indian Parliament has now resolved that, as each of the existing leases te^inatef^ 
the Company’s lines shall then be taken over for direct management by the State. I 
come, then, to the conclusion that the Government must retain poBse?5ion of the lail- 
ways on throe main grounds (1) that the cession of the railways to private enterprises 
is politically impo.ssible. ” 1 

Objection to the Company management is taken by politicians on the 
ground that political and racial considerations dominate in that manage- 
ment and I shall, at a later stage in this debate if guillotine doesn’t fall, 
show how the Companies have not progressed pari passu with the State 
railways in regard to certain percentage of Indianization that should have 
been introduced. Sir, political consadcrations do prevail in Company 
management which are objectionable : 

‘*(2) That it would be impossible to find a purchaser or a lessee who ^ojild toko 
over the railways on any terms which the State could reasonably accept; and (3) Inal 
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history shows that it is impossible to draw a lease of State railways to priva/te enter^ 
prise which works satisfactorily. And if this be so where railways are earning a 
uct income, a fortwri it will be so where the current railway operation results in j 
large deficit. ” 

Sir, what is applicable to the Austrian Railways will be equally, appli- 
cable to our railways of the future because Austria is a self-governing 
country where a miserable mess of the railway adminis^tration. has been 
made. 

Therefore, the warning of Sir William Ac worth in regard to Austria 
will be of very great advantage for us in the future when the administra- 
tion will be coming into our hands : 

‘‘If the State is to retain possession of the railways, they must be managed as a 
business undertaking, in the interests of the community as a whole. Local and sec- 
tional interest must not be permitted to hamper the management. If political needs, 
local Jealousies and provincial particularism, industrial pressure or pjirliamentai'y 
support of unjustifiable concessions to the staff make it impossible for the (leneral 
Manager appointed by the State to shape the organisation and to conduct the manage- 
ment in the m.anner in which he deems best in the interests of the community as a 
whole, success will be impos.silOc. And the failure will not be liccausc the manage- 
ment is carried on in the name of the State hut because the Manager is not allowed 
to manage. If this were to happen, it is possilde that the State might find itself 
compelled to part with the management and oven with the ownership of railways.’’ 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member tell the Chair how much 
more time he wishes to take? 

Mr. 0. S. Range Iyer: I am just going to develop the concluding part of 
my case. I may take half an hour. 

Mr. President: Then the House will adjourn for Lunch till 2-30 p.m. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 

Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, as I have pointed out, we must take the 
good in every railway administration and give up the bad. My friend, 
Mr. Mitra, I believe, will try to proye what he has in mind, but I do hope 
be will try to contradict the point that I raised, namely, that not one of 
tbo Colonial railways are better administered than the Indian railways. I 
only confined myself to them so far as his point was concerned. And I 
am quite willing to concede that I am not in a position to say that the 
Indian Railway is the best administered railway in the world, for the very 
simple reason that I lack information on that point and I lack adequate 
knowledge of the working of all the railways in the world; for instance 
the railways in China; for at the time at my disposal and with my pre- 
occupations outride I could only make a comparative study of the railways 
that I have mentioned and am about to mention. I admit that in France 
there have been difficulties in regard to political influence. I also admit 
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that French railways have been faced with deficits. The new convention 
to which I rcfen’ed was an attempt to get over the difficulties which arosi* 
from the old convention of the 18th and 19th centuries. The* French 
people are combating the politi(5al difficulties, and in my opinion succes^s. 
fully. 1 do not for a moment say that there is nothing good in the Colo- 
nial railway administration. The (expansion of trade and commerce and 
agricultural development in the colonies is entirely due to the railway 
administration and on this point, about the good in the South African 
railway, it has been truly f^aid by a very high authority that the broad 
features of South African State Kailway policy have been low rates for 
raw materials for manufacture, agricultural produce, minerals and other 
raw products of tlie country with a view to stimulating agricultural and 
industrial development; especially low rates are granted for long distance 
traffic and the flat and tapering rates4 principles have been largely adopted. 
Passenger fares have been subatantiallv reduced, particularly for suburban 
and long distance traffic. On the South African railways internal and 
commercial development has also been stimulated by low distribution rates 
designed to afford inland traders equality of opportunity as regards railway 
tariffs in (competing with coastal merchants for the interior trade. Tlnd 
is the good in the South African railways. 

Kut w'hile w^e must keep the good, w^e must avoid the danger which 
the railways in the Union of South Africa are faced with, as pointed out 
by Mr. S. H. Franked, in a sttitement wdiich is naturally considered hostile 
in South African political circles, but whi(di contains a good deal of truth 
and wffiich may bo quoted w'ith effetjt on the presient occasion with the 

prosp(H*-ts that w'c have in view. Mr. Frankcl, whose book is very well 

documented and wffiose honesty as a critic is not questioned even in South 
Africa, says : 

“Under the present system llu» Minisler of Raihvjiys [usurdly not a railway 
represents the* interests of tho Govomment generally rather than those of ^ailv^ay 

transfiort; and ii political Iniard ratifies his decisions, whilst the only expert lejirc^ 

sentative of railway interests i.si the General Manaujer, already overlmrdmied willi 
executive duties. Under such a sy.stem the administration of railways on connner 
cial principles becomes impossible.’' 

Once you keep in mind that the railways must he a paying proposition, 
you cannot shirk the fact that they have to be treated as a business under- 
taking: they are not to be treated as a dharmasala. (Laughter.) And wdicu 
my friend, Mr. B. Das, wdiose vie\vs I expect to have on this occasion and 
who docs not agree with me in certain observations that T made — think 
he was not contemplating, being a business man hirasielf, that the railways 
should be treated as a charity proposition. They must be treated as ^ 
business^ pmposition ; and if politicians will not keep this in view, I can 
only say that tlu^v wall be unworthy of the future xvhich is waiting before 
them; and it is because T am confident that responsibility is coming, that 
.1 advocate that there should be restraint in matters^ of political interven- 
tion and interference for political influence will be a most poisonous thing 
for any commercial undertaking .... 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : Question. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Lahiri Ghaudhury, says ‘‘Ques- 
tion”. I want him to stand up and prove the contrary. 
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Jffr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhuiy: 1 will prove it. 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I liope he will. How is- he going to establish 
that political interference in the administration of eonnncrcial railways is 
going to be a healthy proposition .... 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudh ury : What is in Ihiglandi’ 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend asks “What is in J^ingland?” In 
England they are not State Railways at all: they are private-owned affairs. 

1 1 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: But though they are managed by the- 
Companies, the British Parliament has a control over their adininistra- 
tion. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I would ask my friend to read the two volumes 
on “Modem Railway Administration,” which are in the Library. In 
England there is very little of State interference in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the railway iidministration. While Parliament certainly has, 
as I quoted a little while ago, a controlling voice in certain matters, — 
because Parliament is the supreme sovereign legislature in England, — 
Parliament has least inte^rfered in the railway administration in England 
in day-to-day details, They are private-owned railways there; and the 
less my friend talks of England so far as the Indian administration of 
railways is concerned, the better it will suit the future of the country, 
because 1 do not want that we should follow the example of the British 
Parliament, because 1 do say even now that we must exercise a good deal 
of control in regard alike to policy and programmes of capital expenditure. 
The State Railways of India are really going to be controlled by the State; 
but they should not bti run by politicians to subserve political interests. 
Politicians will always have axe« of their own to grind. That is true not 
only of the Indian politicians; it is true of politicians all over the world. 
At least in politics, there is only one tribe — that of politicians: there is- 
no caste or cla^s division or distinction so far as politicians are concerned; 
and everywhere, wherever possible — it is not possible in England because 
they are private-owned railways and private-managed railways — but it has 
been possible in the Colonics; it has been possible in other countries; — 
political interference has practically brought railways to something in the 
nature of financial chaos; and I hope my Honourable friend will establish 
when he stands up, how political interference is practised, by the British 
Parliament in the management of British railways ; until he proves his case 
niy arguments must hold the fitdd. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : What is your point. How 
should they be controlled? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend Mr. Joshi wants me to go back and 
I’epeat what I have already said and he asks how should they be controlled. 
He forgets I placed before the House the working of the French railways. 

I said that in France you have got a sort of triarchy, something in the 
nature of a triple control; you have got the Committee of Direction in 
France which consists, a» I showed, of representatives from the six rail- 
.... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoda): Is th( 
Honourable Member repeating what he has already said ? He should gc 
' *on with his observations. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I thank you very much fc«r your lead! 1 have 
already answered the Honourable gentleman, and I have only to say now 
that the French Superior Bailway Council was not a mere Advisory Body, 
and the Superior Council that I contemplate for this country will not he 
:a mere advisory body either. The French Council has powers and very 
important powers in regard to the railway administration, and those 
powers, Sir, I shall briefly refer to. The Superior Kailway Council in 
France : 

“is primarily an Advisory Body but in certain cases is said to possess executive 
•powers. The Minister has to place before it all questions technical, commercial, 
administrative and financial which affect all the systems and he may, if he thinks fit, 
place before it any important questions which affect one or more.” 

”The Minister cannot take a decision contrary - to the advice of the Superior 
■'Council until after that body has deliberated the question a second time. In the 
same way, the Committee of Direction can demand a reconsideration by the Superior 
Council, if it considers that any Resolution of the Council or decisdon of the Minister 
IB opposed to the interest which it is its duty to protect.” 

**One of the questions on which the Council is recognised as having executive 
power is that of tariffs, and particularly of ^raising tariffs in such measure as is 
necessary to re-establish the balance between receipts on the . one . hai^d and expend! 
^ture and loan charges on the other*.” 

Increases in tariffs are proposed by the Superior Railway Council for 
the final approval of the Minister of Public Works. Increases in tariffs 
will have legal force if the Minister of Public Works, after consulting the 
Minister of Finance, does not object to them within a month : 

“Furthermore, the Minister of Public Works with the consent of the Cabinet can 
enforce the lowering of particular tariffs which he thinks injurious to the puhlic 
interests, even though the Superior Council has twice taken a contrary resolution. 
Finally, all increases in tariffs which raise goods rates by more than 180 'per cent, or 
passenger rates by more than 100 per cent., have to be ratified by Parliament ano 
'the maxima are io be subject to review every 5 years. 

“The powers of the Superior Railway Council are hardly, therefore, such as 
we would call as executive as its decisions have to be approved, either specific:dly by 
tne Minister or by his tacit acquiscence and in certain cases it can be over-ridden.'' 

I need not dwell further on the French constitution. I would like men. 
dike my friend Mr. Joshi to study it carefully 

Mr. N. M. Jodii: I have already done it. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: He says he has already done it as a Member 
of the Labour Commission, and if he has as a Member of the Consultative 
Committoo on the R. T. C. as my friend Mr. B. Das says he will do well 
to enlighten us fuidiher on this. 

Now, Sir, let us take the case of the United States of America. There 
the railways are owned by private companies; they are managed by private 
companies. The United States of America resemble India in their 
•and varied extent, but not in the State control of the railways; in the 
•vast resources of the people, but not asrain in the manner in which rail 
-ways • are being administrated today and have to be administered in the 
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future. There is, as I said the other day, in America; the Inter-State 
•Gommerce Commission which has great powers. Originally its powers 
were limited, but its powers have greatly increased. Its extensive and 
comprehensive powers are due to successive Acts of Congress and decisions 
of thd Supreme Court in regard to railway administration. But even in 
the United States of America where the railways are owned by private 
companies and managed by private companies, the Congress has the power 
of interference, and Mr. Lahiri Chaudhuri who is not here. . . . 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhuri: Yes, I am here. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Oh, I see he is here on my side; he is a quite 
welcome neighbour, — ^my friend will note that in the United States of 
America also parliamentary control is not eliminated : 

“It is important to note that Congress has the power to instruct the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission by resolution to carry out any policy which the Congress 
thinks advisable. Thus, at one time, a Resolution was passed instructing the CommiS' 
sion to grant as low rates as possible on agricultural produce, and it was incumbent 
on the Commiadon to implement that Resolution, interpreting the Resolution, of 
course, in the light of existing legislation.*’ 

(Even in the United States of America there has been some danger which will 
always exist in every self-governing country where the legislature wants to have power, j 

“There is 'danger in such procedure that it may enforce on the Commission the 
duty of carrying out a purely political policy. There is only one instance, however, 
of such a Resolution for the germ of the danger is there, and it might in times of 
depression and stress give an opening to Congress to enforce its own political policies 
on the Commission”. 

I do not want to take away the power of the Legislature, in regard 
to capital programme and policy of the railways, but I do want to take 
away the power of the Legislature in regard to unnecessary hampering 
intervention in the day-to-day details on the floor of the House in the 
work-a-day details of commercial management. And I want to take this 
power out of the Legislature and put it into the hands, as they have done 
in France, of a Superior Railway Council whose constitution I have stated 
before the House, so thei dirty linen will not be washed before a whole 
surging mob of public men and public women. (Loud Laughter.) With a 
large crowd of people, a large number of men and women who take part 
in public life, with their conclaves, coteries, newspaper campaigning on 
petty particulars and very very ordinary details, no commercial manage- 
ment can be a successful proposition. Therefore, I want to take that 
power out of the hands of the Legislature, and put it in the hands of a 
body in which the Legislature will have representation, in which business 
interests should have representation, in which the Government should have 
representation, and in which the railways should have representation. 

And then comes the question of the Railway Board. I will reconstitute 
the Railway Board, and on the reconstitution of the Railway Board it is 
unnecessary for me to dwell, because my views are very well known. I 
will not necessarily eliminate from the Railway Board certain form of 
representation, as for instance I will not say that so long as India has 
the British connection, that Fjuropean representation should be eliminated 
from it; I will not be a party to the elimination of European representa- 
tion on the Railway Board. But at the same time being an Indian Board, 
it should be run and managed and conducted by Indians, for the good of 
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India, for the benefit of the nation and for the prosperity of the railways 
themselves, and through the railways, the taxpayer. 

In conclusion, I would take a generous view in regard to representation 
on the railways as a whole. 1 will not take a parochial view, but 1 will 
take a patriotic view, namely, it should be out and out Indian, yet we 
.must have on the railways of India experienced and competent men 
including experts from England. T do not say for a moment that I can 
contemplate for many days to come the running of the railways purely on 
national lines. Instead T would advocate their being run on commercial 
lines which will neither exclude nor include people on cionsi derations of 
race or caste, but whosti governing principle will be efliciency, — all the 
time remeinbering that they should in the main be run by Indians for 
Indians and for Indian glory and Indian prosperity and also for the 
vindication of Indian competence — the fact that Indians can run their 
railways as well as or even better than the best run railways in the 
world . (Applause. ) 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) : I rise to 
offer my congratulations to the Honourable the Mover of this motion for the 
very exhaustive and able way in which he has outlined his idea as to how our 
railways should be treated under the future constitution. I however found 
it rather difficult at times to follow him in some of his mental somer- 
saults, but 1 must admit that his view^s possessed a great deal of weight. 
Unfortunately much of that weight was discounted by the very heavy 
indents he made on the views and Reports of various authorities on rail- 
way administration. He quoted Sir William Acworth and General 
Hammond, recognised authorities who can safely be relied upon to support 
one s opinion. However much these two authorities may diverge in their 
opinion, there is no doubt that their views converge in one direction, and 
that is, as my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer has so emphatically 
stated, the Legislature should not be allowed to control the day-to-day 
administration of railways. 

The speaker in his various remarks repeatedly referred to French 
railways which he quoted as his ideal in railway administration. Sir, I 
wonder whether he has travelled much on French railways. If he had. 

I am sure he will agree with me that as far as administration is concerned, 
as far as financial returns are concerned, and as far as the number of 
accidents and the safety of passengers are concerned, France is certainly 
not an ideal upon which Indian railways should be founded. But, Sir, T 
can see what is behind the mind of the Honourable the Mover of this motion 
when he quotes France as hia ideal forgetting the fact that French rail- 
ways with less mileage than Indian railways lost £25 millions last year. 
His idea is that we should have a large body of Directors controlling our 
Railway Administration on the French system which he says is composed 
of the finest deniocratic control together with sound commercial manage- 
ment. a system which General Hammond has condemned. The proof of the 
pudding however is in the eating thereof, and if one is to assess the 
competency or incompetency, or to use a very much hackneyed phrase as 
heard to-day in this House, the “efficiency'* dr “inefficiency** of a railway, 
the French administration of railways would certainly be the very last that 
I would offer as a model. I agree with the Mover that in certain matters 
the Legislature must have a final say. But, Sir, I do not think any one 
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in, this House \vill deny that if yo\x try to mix polities with business and 
commerce, you generally get a bad amalgam, an amalgam which yields a 
very thick precipitate of inefficiency. Mr. llanga Iyer said, — quote his 
words— •“the Legislature should not interfere with the business or the 
management of the railways but must be able to control its policy and 
capital programme**. This I am afraid was his first mental somersault. 
He began his speech by saying that politicians should not interfere with 
Kailway control/- he now wants this control of the capital programme, and 
I should like to know how he is going to separate (•aj)ital programme from 
llie day-to-day administration of a railway. Let us sec liow railways are 
run in otlu^r countries? Mr. Eanga Iyer "has given us a very full account 
of this matter. He instanced British railways which are all run by 
private enterprise with very little parliamentary or legislative control ex- 
cept the Board of Trade. Then he referred at length to American railways 
which we know are controlled by the Central Federal (rovernment but 
subject to the primary control of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. He 
also referred to the Canadian, Australian and other Dominions railways. 
We know that the main difference between the administrations of Canada 
and' Australia is that in the former the residuary povvcT remains with the 
Ontral Government, while in Australia it rests with the ])rovinc-e». Sir, 
that is a fundamental difference, and mainh^ accounts for the difference in 
efficiency of railways in these two countries. But I should like my Honour- 
fihlc friend to tell me if there is one railway in the world to-day that is 
being so efficiently run, t.e., at a profit as to be accepted by us as an ideal 
for our new constitution. The conditions and the needs of India are 
pathognomonic to this country. The Honourable Member told us that 
the Canadian, Australian and South Afn’can railways are worw, off in every 
way and arc not so w’cll administered as Indian railways. If this is his 
opinion and belief, I do not see any reason why he s^hould want to (diange 
the present administration of Indian railways with which he is apparently 
well satis-fiod. But my Honourable* friend struck the soundest and truest 
note when he (h'clared his faith to be — ^I use his words again — “I do 
certainly very strongly oppose any idea of railways becoming the 
playthings of the politicians.’* But here again he performed 
another mental somersault, for lie wound up his observation bj^ 
saying that Indian railways should be under the control of the 
Legislature, — again quoting his own words subject to correction, 
“T want control by the Legislature of railway policy and expen- 
diture on one side as against its non-interference with the day-to-day 
admini?4:ration on the other side**. And he added that as in Australia 
industrial development was secured by the political control of railways, he 
desired a similar situation to be created in this country. Sir, I have 
T)ersonally always had grave doubts — ^I know the oppos^ite side will not 
f^gree with me — as to the wisdom or unwisdom of tlie transfer of Indian 
r.nlways from Company to State control. I feel I can trace the decadence 
'^f their financial prosperity from the date this transfer was effected. And 
T were asked to support my statement, I would refer to the present 
financial prosperity of the only railway in India which is showing any 
good return — ^the Bengal and North Western Eailway — a Company- 
managed railway. But this change of administration is past liistory and 
fhero is no use crying over spilt milk, let us spill no more, and in looking 
ahead the first point I want to settle in my mind is this. Let me present 
it to this House in the form of a riddle. When is a policy not a policy? 
my friend Mr. Eanga Iyer or any of those seated on the Government 
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Benches will answer me this question I will sit down and say no more, 
because in my opinion the whole future of Indian railway administration 
depends on the interpretation this Legislature is prepared to apply to the 
word “policy”. Policy is a very elastic phrase exposed to different inter- 
pretations and applications and con be used as a political lever by any 
party that may be in power. I believe, if this House solves that point it 
will have really solved most of the difficulties of the future administration 
of our railways. Let me put it in another way. What is a policy and what 
is not a policy as far as administration of Indian railways is ’concerned? 
Another point you will have to consider is this, will rates and fares come 
under “policy”, if so will it be controlled by the Federal Legislature? 
(Mr. 8, C. Mitra: “Certainly.”) Or will it come under day-to-day 
administration? If rates and fares are to bo included under “policy” and 
placed under legislative control, the House I am sine will agree with me 
that, not being a technical or an expert body, not one of them will be able 
adequately to deal w’ith the matter; in other words, you will have to create 
an absolutely independent bexly, call it the Pate^ Advisory Tribunal, free 
from legislative control and the control of day-to-day railway administra- 
tion, but its reports should be and must be subject to the criticism of the 
Federal Legislature. Railway rates and fares are too intricate and technical 
a subject to run the risk of amateur legislative interference and control. 
Another question we shall have to settle is this : Will railway inspection 
work, the public safety as also the hours of employment, be placed 
under the control of the day-to-day railway administration? These 
cannot be subject to such control. You will have to create a separate 
independent b(xly to administer this part of railway administration because 
thp main duties of inspection work isi to criticise the work of the day-to-day 
railway administration. Therefore, we shall require to create an inde- 
pendent body whose? reports will of course be subject to legislative criticism. 
I detail these difficulticp^ not to complicate an already intensely difficult 
and complex problem, but to emphasise the grave dangers attending any 
political control or interference by the Legislature in such highly technical 
and scientific departments of railway administration. We see enough 
harm being done to-day to our liailways, the rcs^ult of interference by the? 
present House. Let us take a warning from, this and let not our politicians 
of the futiuo Legislature be permitted to interfere with the men at the 
wheel or give them this power when we constitute our new Railway Statu- 
tory Board, lest it be abused and our Railways suffer. This House should 
a p M with its new Railway Statutory Board more as practical 

statesmen in grim quest of an efficient and productive railway 
administration serving the needs of all the peoples of India rather than 
politicians intoxicated with a lust for political control and powers of inter- 
ference which on every application is sure to operate as spokes in the 
wheels of every railway coach and locomotive and cause a derailment. 
My conception of sound railway administration is this : There should ho 
an Fjxecntive Board or Committee comprised entirely of technical experts 
recruited from our Indian railways. This Committee would organise 
control the day-to-day administration of all railways. In addition to this 
there should be another Committee or Board to be called the Business 
Board or Committee e<3nstituted somewhat on the following lines. This 
Board should bo composed of (1) the Chairman and say one other member 
of the executive or technical committee. My reason for suggesting tu'o 
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technical experts is to supply the Business Committee with guidance on 
both traffic and engineering needs and problems of railways. (2) There 
should be some well known businessmen as members. (3) Then there 
should b«9 representatives of the various important communities as mem- 
bers of this committee. (4) In addition there should bo representatives 
from the principal political Parties of the Federal Legislature. Such a 
composition of the Business Board or Board of Control would approach the 
French system which Mr. lianga Iyer has offered as big ideal. I am asked 
who is going to appoint these committees. Whoever does this there will 
still remain the dissatis^fied who spend their lives in n])pointments and dis- 
appointments. I think this is a knotty problem. Perliaps the best way 
would be to leave the appointment of the executive committee or the 
major portion of it in the hands of the Governor General. With regard to 
the Business Committee this should be done by election in this House. 
;\rembers of this committee need not he restricted to the Federal Assembly, 
they may be selected from outside or the upper (diamber. But whatever 
method is accepted there must be the stipulation that when a member is 
elected from any of the two Hoiiwos, he should immediately resign his seat 
in the Legislature. (Interruption by Mr. Sykes.) But, Sir, beyond and 
behind all this there is no doubt that the powers of the Fjxecutive Com- 
mittee. must be clearly defined and there must be no interference whatever 
with its duties by either the Business# Board or the Federal Councils of the 
future Government, but the Executive Committee can bo called upon for 
an account of its administration if the Railways are being worked at a. 
loss and oil those iioints (jriticism nuvde on their day-to-day work by the 
Inspection Department. But above all else the new constitution must 
define in ])rocisc terms what are to he considcnul qu(‘Sitious of policy and 
what are not to be considered questions of policy. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am, sorry I was not ])resent/ to listen lo the mteresL- 
ing spe('xh of my ITonourahle friend ISIr. Uanga Iyer from the very begin- 
ning, but I feel T have now some idea, as to what the trend of his argument 
was, and I propose to offer only a foAv remarks on the siihjc'ct which he 
lias raised. Mr. Ranga Iyer said that the Indian railways should be run 
Ml commercial and businc'ss lines. 1 feel, Sir, when the Indian railways 
were established, they were not established ns a commercial or a business 
I'vojiosal or iindei'taking. The Indian railways in my humble judgment 
>en« established as a national service. The country needed means of 
t»’5iii«portation. PoopU'. wanted to go from one place to anotluu* and they 
wanted to carry tlieir goods. It was wiih that object that the Indian 
iH’-lways were established. I therefore do n^^t agree with my Honourable 
flicud Mr. Ranga Iyer when he said that the railways should he rim as 
51- commercial or business undertaking. I feel. Sir, that fhe Indian railways 
^houlr] ho conducted as a national service, as a service needed for the 
welfare of the whole community and the whole country. It is wrong to 
treat railways as a means of profit. Commercial and business undertak- 
are condueted mainly with the object of making profits. T would not 
lil'O Indian railways t.o bo run in order that those who are managing the 
rnilwavR — it may be on behalf of the whole e>ount:ry — should make profits 
’•1 the sense that they should collect money, because then you will use 
^*'•0 Indian railways as a means of taxation. I believe that is a bad method 

taxation. If you want to raise taxation, by all means raise it by proper 
’noons, hut. to use the railways as a means of taxation is a wrong method. 

c 2 
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I feol that the railways are a nationaJ service intended for dcvelopiuo 
means of transportation in tlie country. The\ must l>e controlled by thu 
] legislature or by some organisation which can act on behaJf of the country 
and the whole community, and in present (circumstances 1 cannot see anV 
other organisation that can represent the whole ccnmtry except the Legis- 
lature. 1 therefore feel that the Legislature should be the supreme author- 
ity in the control of the Indian railways. Then only shall we get the 
Indian railways on the lines the country needs, namely, as a national 
service. Although I am prepared to advocate that the Indian railways 
should be finally and ultimately controlled by th(j Indian Legislature, it is 
quite possible that the Indian Legislature itself might fincl that, in 
first place, it has not got sulhcieiit time to give* to the supervision of tlu* 
work of the Indian railways, and it may also eomc to the cemedusion thai 
the Legislature, which is being elected on (liffcaent issues, may not haw 
also the men who know the affairs of railways. I feel sure that tlx* 
Ind’an railways may come to the conclusion, that the whole task of 
managing the railways may be transfernxl to a i)ody which the Ijogisiatu*;' 
itself can trust to act on behalf of tlic whole community and on beliaH ef 
the whole country. Sir, as a Member of the Legislahire, I have some 
experience, and I have come lo the (‘raudusion that the great national 
und(irtakiiig which we have dcvclopc'd docs not rcceiv(‘, sunicicnt attention 
from the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I liav(» no desire to blame any- 
body because the constitution is such that the Legislatnv(' has to look afti'r 

several things; the Legislature is not created only to look after the rail- 
ways; it has to look aftcT a liundrc'd other things; therefore it docs uot 
find time to go into the details of the railway administration. Seccmdl^ . 
as I have stated, the Legislature is elect i‘(l on diffeixait issues and it ‘s 
quite possible iliat all the Members may uot know all flu*, details tli ^ 

knowledge of wlii(di is required in people' who arl^ supposed to manage 

Indian railways. T therefore feed that it is necessary thal ilu' irianage- 
inenfc of the raihvays should be transfoiwl by the Ta'gislafui'e to sorncbod.s 
in whom the Legislature will have confidence. 

Now, Sir, when wc come to this point, I feel that. body to hr 
cre-ited must be a body which will repiestaii all thi' interests which are 
ce.mferned in the management of the raihvays. Now tlie main inten'sh in 
my judgment, is the interest of the ])(*of)le for whose henefit: the railway.- 
arc created, I mean those people who want to use the railways. The 
persons whosc^ inti?rcsts must in the main be taken into consideration nri‘. 
in mv liiimble judgment, the users of the railways. Of course by all 
means first take that class of people who use the railways in the largc'sl 
number, T mean the poor third class passengers, who have the Inrgesi 
interest in the management of the Indian railways. As that one interest 
gives you the largest amount of money, any Board or organization w'hich 
is to be created for the management of the Indian railways must be re- 
presentative of those people who use the railways so largely. If the 
repressenlation is to be separated and divided, T must say that it mn^-t 
mainly be representative of the third class ^ail^vay passengers. Sir, I 
shall not be against giving some representation to the second class and 
even to the first class passengers. (Mr. H. P. Mody: “Thank yoii.“) Bnt 
the main representation must go to the third class passenger. . . . 
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flPhe Honourable Sir George Rainy (IVIembcr for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Will the Honourable Member apply the same principles to the 
Indian Legislature? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir. Then, Sir, I also tpiite realize that the 
railways are also used for the purpose of carrying goods. Now, by all 
means give iliie representation to that interest also. M’hen, Sir, I also feel 
that under the j)rescnt circiiinstaiu'es all those people who have put in 
their money into the establishment of these railways imist have also some 
representation. Let capital, therefore, also be represented. Now the 
capital of the Indian railways belongs to tlie country, at any rate most 
of it, and therefore some body which can act on behalf of the country will 
have to be represented and 1 feci, Sir, that there is no body whicli can 
represent the capital on belialf of the country but the Indian Legislature. 
(Hear, hear.) Some people may not like the Indian Legislature to be re- 
presented. but I want to know. Sir, who will represent that portion of the 
Interest which is capital. Tlie capital, it is true, is borrowed capital, but 
idtimalely who is resymnsiblo for paying back tliat capital or paying the 
interest on that capital but the country and the wliole c/mnnnnity, and 
if there is any organization which can represent the country and the whole 
commurdty, it is the Legislature. (Hoar, hear.) I therefore feel that if 
yiwi do not give any representation to the Legislature, you will not bo 
giving representation to the capital which is invested in the Indian railways. 

Then, Sir, there is a third (dass of interest wliich must be represented 
and that is those people who are actually running the railways, I mean 
the railway employees. You may have capital, and there may be passengers 
willing to travel on the railways, but how can you have railways run unless 
you have got a large body of competent men who would be willing to 
work for those railways? I therefore feel that, if a body is to be created 
for the management of the Indian railways, that body must also represent 
the Indian railway employees. I am glad my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Kanga lyei*, pointed out tlie example of the constitution of the Board as it 
exists for France. Thej French Board has on it two representatives of the 
different systems and there are 12 representatives of the railway employees 
on the French Board, and I think that it is a very good provision. I 
therefore ft'.el that if we can create an organization which will represent 
the users of the railways, the passengers, as well as the capital as represent- 
ed by the community, and as well as the employees running the railways, 
then the Legislature can very safely transfer its own power to such an 
organization. The extent to which the Legislature can transfer its own 
furictions to that body will depend on the representative character of the 
orgariij-.ation which the Legislature will create. If the organization created 
hy the Legislature is thoroughly representative of all the interests, then 
certainly I shall transfer almost all the functions of tlie Legislature to that 
body. Still it is quite true that all the functions of the Legislature cannot 
he transferred to that body because the Legislature is a body which will 
co-ordinate ^ultimately the functions of all the industrial organizations 
which we may create. Today we may create an organization for the 
management of the railways. Tomorrow we may have to create an organi- 
sation for the management of the mercantile marine which we may 
develop and which we all hope to develop. Perhaps after a few years we 
may develop some other industrial undertaking. Therefore, although the 
Legislature may create different organizations for the management of the 
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different industries, there must be an organization which will co-ordinatu 
the work of all these different organizations managing the differejit indus- 
tries. I therefore feel that some control in co-ordinating these organiza- 
tions which the Jjegislature may create must be left in the hands of the 
supreme Legislature. I feel, Sir, if such an arrangement is made, the 
railways in India wdll be run as a national service and not as a more* 
bnsinoris or commercial pi'oposition . Sir, T shall sny one word more. 
Ihore is a proposal that a statutory Board may be created by an Act of 
Parliament. T feel that that is a wrong idea. (Mr. B, Das : “Certainly 
so.'’) No Parliament has a right to create a body which is to manage the 
Indian railways on which the voice of the Indian nation cannot be secured, 
and therefore if a Board is to be created, it must be created by the Tndinn 
Legislature. Sir, .1 have done. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Sir, 1 would like to congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. lianga Iyer, 
on raising an issue of first-class importance and on initiating general 
principles vvhicJi 1 think on the whole arc veryj sound. But, Sir, my Hon- 
ourable fi’iend lias placed this House in a rather difficult position. He has 
asked this House in the course of an afternoon’s discussion to lay down 
the general lines of the constitution of the railway administration which 
might be expected to come into existence when a new Legislature with new 
rosj)onsibilities is brought into existence. I submit, Sir, it is not possible 
for us to attempt any such solution of the. very complex problem raised 
beffirc; the House. My Honournblc friend’s speech is itself an illustration 
of that difficulty. I listened to it wdth great interest, as I arri sure every 
other JMembor has, but I have failed to find in it, in spite of his exhaustivi* 
treatment of the subject, any concrete suggestion or solution beyond the 
general benediction whicb he has pronounced upon the French system. 
As my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has just pointed out, the 
French system, is not exactly a model to be copied by* anybody. The point 
that T am trying to make is that it is not for this House in this fashion 
to try and hammeu’ out a solution of a problem which has been ventilated 
before fbe Pound Table Conference but which has not gone beyond the 
stage of preliminary discussion. My submission would be that this is 
eminently a problem for which it would be necessary to set up an inde- 
pendent ad hoc Committee. I would be the last man to detract from the 
value of the work of the various Committees set up by the Pound Table 
Conference, but I say, Sir, with greati respect and at the same time with 
great emphasis that this question is not going to be solved by any of the 
Committees which have been set up. X understand that this very day the 
question was before the Consultative Committee of the Pound Table Con- 
ference. I do not want to hazard a guess and all that I would like to say 
is that J should be very greatly surprised if the Consultative Committee 
has not passed it on to some other Committee or has not reserved the 
questicn for future discussion. I repeat that this question is of such .con- 
siderable importance, and the railways are an enterprise of such magnitude, 
that it is very essential that we should have a Committee of experts if 
you like, and also of businessmen, and of representatives of various other 
interests, who might be in a position to offer a workman-like solution of « 
problem which has not even now been satisfactorily solved in many coun- 
tries where the State owns and. manages railways. Therefore, my 
mission would bo, while we may offer various suggestions here, Wat no 
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possible solution of this question which could be at all satisfactory or 
adequate -can be arrived at on the floor of the House. My Honourable 
friend Sir Henry Gidney has put forward his own suggestions. Mr. Joshi 
followed him with other ideas of his own. It would be easy to make 
suggestions, and it would be easier still to knock them dowm, and, so far 
as i arri concerned, I am not going to set up nine pins for my Honourable 
friend Sir George Eainy to knock dowm. I am not going to deal today 
with tie question as to what sort of body should be constituted, what 
slioubl be its functions and how far the control of the Legislature should 
be exercised on the operations of that body. That is not rny reason for 
intervention in this debate. I w^ould only like to deal with the general 
(‘onsiderations w^hich the Honourable the Mover of this Eesolution has 
placed before the House. T entirely and w'hole-hcartedly agree' with him in 
the suggestion that whatever constitution you may assign to the body or 
l)odios which you are going to set up, political influences should be altogether 
absent from the composition and consideration of these bodies. My Hon- 
('urable friend Mr. Joshi has acquired a sudden love for the Indian Legisla- 
ture. He has suggested that this House is the proper body for the purpose 
of eonlrolling either directly or through the medium of some other Com- 
mittee the railway administration of this country. But when it came to 
suggesting how this Legislature was to exercise these functions, the only 
thing that I could get from my Honourable friend w’as third class passen- 
gers and railway labourers. 


Mr, N, M. Joshi: I did not say that. I said that all interests should 
he protected. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: 1 was merely freely paraphrasing what my Honour- 
able fincnd said. Now, Sir, I do not ignore the value of the representa- 
tion of third class passengers, but I am afraid that it is not the third class 
passengers wlio will have a say in the matter, but it will be tlui third 
class politicians, and to these I have a very rooted objection. (Applause.) 
And when it comes to the question of the representation of labour, I do 
not mind the genuine representation of labour, but I distrust very heartily 
the sort of representation which labour interests often receive. Sir, the 
Legislature is certainly not the body in my opinion for the day-to-day 
control of the railway administration of the country. I am not going to 
suggest for a single moment that for that reason the control of that body 
should be done away wdth. I certainly say that in large questions of 
policy the voice of this House should be supreme. That I am not going 
to dispute. But how a compromise is to be effected between the very 
healthy check which this House must exercise on the operations of any 
Statutory body and the day-to-day conduct of the administration of a large 
undertaking is a matter on which I for one have no clear-cut solution at 
the present moment. Sir, while I am sure in my own mind that political 
influences should be eliminated at all costs from the working of this 
statutory authority, I am equally certain that I would not like to place 
the whole administration of the railways in the uncontrolled hands of a 
body of expertsi. I distrust experts. (Hear, hear.) Sir, an expert is 
very often a man who tells you what to do with your affairs after you 
have done something else with them. While they may be very useful 
in their place, I would certainly not like the administration of the rail- 
ways to be wholly entrusted to a body of so-called experts or, to give them 
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another name, a body of doctrinaires. They are all right, as I said, in 
their place, but any small body of men when they are chargtid with 
important functions degenerate into little bureaucracies*. I do not care 
whether it is a white bureaucracy or a brown bureaucracy, for bureaucracy 
all over the world, whatever its complexion, is tinged with the same 
prejudices and charged with the same disabilities. Take, for instance what 
the Bail wav Board has done in the past. When I talk of the Baiiway 
Board, T must be distinctly understood as confining my criticisms to the 
policy and actions of the Baihvay Board in the past. Thanks to a very’ 
vigilant Press, and oven more vigilant Members of this House, the policy 
of the Baiiway Board and its actions are now more or less controlled, if I 
may say so, in the general interests. But all these years, when the 
Enilway Board had no one to look after their operntions, no one to control 
them, no one with a determining voice in the way they conducted the rail- 
ways, w^hat has been the record of the Baihvay Board? The rec'»rd of 
the Baiiway Board shows an open defiance of popular opinion and a com- 
plete disregard of the general interests. In their treatment of third 
class passengers, in their treatment of the question of rates and freights, 
in their treatment of the interests of industries and commerce, I do not 
think. Sir, that it can be said that the Bailw^ay Board’s administration 
was inspired by respect for the interests of those whom it w’^as brought 
into existence to serve. To-day the Baiiway Board is animated by a 
different spirit, and my Honourable friends have taken the occasion of this 
disc\ission on the Baiiway Budget to congratulate Sir George Bainy on the 
admirable way in which he has conducted himself not merely as a Member 
of the Government of India but as a Member in charge of the Bailways. 
I whole-heartedly join my friends in paying a tribute to the way in w^'kich 
my Honourable friend Sir George Bainy has discharged the responsibilities 
of his office. I can only say that we shall miss him very greatly and 
that we hope that his successor, whoever he may be, will be animated by 
the same high purpose and may have the same courage and determination 
for the purpose of carrying out the policies which his judgment has 
approved.' 

To return to my point, the record of the Baiiway Board does not inspire 
any confidence in the creation of any other similar organisation, un- 
controlled bv either the Legislature or by any section of the public. There- 
fore, I would strongly oppose any suggestion that any body w^hich might 
be created should be entirely immune from any sort oit chock or control 
on the part of the representatives of the people. 

Mr, K. Alimed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Bural) : The Honour- 
able Member has not stated yet what sort of people would be controlling. 

Hr. H. P. Mody: I have stated this, thati I am not prepared to leave 
the control altogether in the hands of third class passengers and the 
employees of railways. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: First class politicians. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: First class passengers are there and they will continue 
to be there in spite of the socialistic theories of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Joshi .... 
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jar. K. Ahmed: My friend Mr. Joshi said the interest of ‘'first class 
politicians*-, but Mr. Mody seems to have got wedded to only Brd. class 
passengers, and has no direct answer. 

• 

Mlt H. P. Mody: 1 see a very formidable con ibina lion on that Bench. 
(Jiaughter.) 1 do not think thjat 1 would he entirely unequal to handling 
iiiy Bonourublc Jriends over there, but L feel that 1 would be encroaching 
very greatly on the time of tlie JrTouse if I answered all their interruptions. 
Therefore, 1 would like to (!ome back to the ])oint from which I started. 
T.et us enunciate general principles, but let us very carefully avoid getting 
into details. Let us press forward the suggestion that lliis is a. matter 
which is primarily to be entrusted to a committee of jx^ople who know 
something about it, and that al] that this House can do is to express a 
general opinion. I ask my Honourable friends not to fall into the error 
of making concrete suggestions as to how this Board should be constituted. 

T know the Honourable the Leader of the House well, and lie can without 
mercy and with clear and incisive logic destroy every suggestion we have 
said. I am anxious that the motion of my Honoiirahh^ friend Mr. Banga 

Tver should be very carefully considered by this House, and ihere should 

be some sort of unanimity about the general principles ho has ('nunciatod. 
Of course, we have each our own point of view l)ut I think I am right 
ill saying that so far a» principles are concerned we arc more or loss in 
agreement. 1 should like to see the man here who will say that he, will 
mIIow political considerations to influence the actions of the railway autho- 
rity. I should also like to know what Honourable Member can get up 

in his place and say that he is prepared to leave the whole (‘ontrol in the 

hands of a small coterie of men who may or who may not prove responsive 
to. public opinion. These are the two principles which emerge from the 
motion of my Honourable friend, and I hope attention will be solely 
directed to them, and that we shall avoid nil temptation of getting into 
details which would land us on dangerous ground. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (S-alem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I would like to join my Honourable 
friend Mr. Mody in congratulating the Honourable the Mover of this 
motion for drawing attention of this House to a matter of very great 
portance. My Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer in his very able speech 
has demonstrated fully that in dealing with questions of economics and 
business he can be as moderate as he is fierce when he deals witli ques- 
tions relating to politics. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a compliment? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: If I am intervening in this debate 
to-day, it is not with the idea of offering any constructive suggestion as 
to the composition and functions of this new statutory board which is con- 
t^'rnplated but to draw the attention of the House to the very unsatisfactory 
'vay in which the wdiolc question has so far been handled. The future 
administration of the Indian railways is a matter of very great importance, 
^specially at a time of great constitutional change. Pointed attention was 
<lrawn to the importance of this question and the possibility of a solution 
^vas offered for the first time in the Despatch of the. Government of India 

constitutional reforms. If onlv the iGovernment of India, had carried 
out in the subsequent stages the plan of action as contemplated by them in 
that Despatch we would have been nearer a solution than we find ourselves 
<‘^ct\ially to-day. With a great many of the general principles enunciated 
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in the Government of India Despatch, every impartially minded man 
would be In complete agreement. That the Indian railways are a veiy 
great asset to the country, that the commercial management of the* railwa\s 
must be entrusted in the hands of an impartial body freed from political 
control and that at the same time due provision ought to be made for 
(‘,ontrol over policy are matt(^rs about wliich there cannot be two opinions. 
I do not think that my 1-fonourable friend Air. Joshi would get very much 
siippoH for tlie strange dictum that he made this afternoon that the Indian 
railways are not to be considered as business propositions. Though Indian 
railwfiys are a national proposition, though the railways are the greatest 
of the ])ubl’C utility concerns, ye( the railways arc primarily a business and 
commercial concern and unless they are run as commercial concerns on 
sound business principles, tlu?y will fail to achieve the very object of serv- 
ing the national purpose which my Honourable friend Mr. rloshi has in 
view. If the Indian railways arc to be really public utility concerns, if 
they are to serve the interests of the nation not merely to afford travelling 
facilities for the public hut to promote and develop agriculture and industry, 
they must priniarilv and in the first instance be managed on sound business 
lines. It is therefore a matter of the deepest concern that we should 
devise some means to ensure that efficient management for the Indian 
railways wliich we are all contemplating. After the attention of tho 
public* was drawn to tin's aspect of the cpiestion by the Government of 
India Despatch, the next time T heard about this matter was in the report 
of the Federal Strueture Sub -Committee of the Round Table Conference. 
.1 have been following very closely the history of this question and when 
I asked some of my friends who attended tlio Round Table Conference, they 
told me that tho idea of a Statutory Railway Board for India was more or 
loss smuggled into tho Report of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee and 
there was really no discussion worth mentioning in the Sub-Committee 
itself. This afternoon three Honourable Members of this House who re- 
presented us in the Round Table Conference took part in this debate. 
I was very anx'oiisly looking forw^ard to hearing something from them 
definite as to what was done at fhe Round Table Conference on this 
question. 

An Honourable Member: Nothing, precious little. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: My Honourable friend says that noth- 
ing was done. I find a reference to the statutory Board for the first time 
'after the Government of India’s Despatch in the report of the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee. Dater on I was told that Brigadier General 
Hammond w\as deputed to prepare a memorandum on the subject, and 
the last that I have heard of it is that it forms the subject of consideration 
in the Consultative Committee of the Round Table Conference. 

An Honourable Member: They have finished with it. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I would not be surprised if they have 
finished with H, leaving us no wiser than we were at the beginning, i 
said that the enunciation of general principles, as embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Despatch, is one which will meet practically with unanimous 
approval. In paragraph 195 of the Despatch the Government of India 

observe ; j f 

“It is our dosire to see the direction of railway policy placed in the hands ot 
popular ministers, but it seems to us an indispensable preliminary that a system o 
Administration should first be established which will provide for the efficient coramerci^ 
management of the railways and will also to a large extent 'safeguard the purposes 
of Parliament and avoid the necessity of detailed control.** 
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I am prepared to subscribe in toto to the enunciation of general principle 
as embodied there, though 1 must enter a mild protest against the over- 
emphasis laid on the safeguard for the purpose of ensuring Parlia- 
mentary control in certain matters. It may be that a great deal of the 
money mvested in the Indian railways was raised under the authority of 
ParlLann^it and on the responsibility of the Secretary of State. It inay 
he argueb that a logical corollary to this state of afT.-iirs is that Parliament 
must satisfy itself that the Indian railways are managed in such a way as 
not to endanger the capi.tal which was raised uiKler the authority of 
Parliament. While I am prepared to accept the force underlying this 
argument, I might be pardoned if I venture to state that Ihe future well- 
hc’*nor of the Indian railways is at least as much the concern of tin; Titdian 
public and the Indian Ministers as it is the concern of the British Parlia- 
ment. The money invested in the Indian railways was not rais(vl r.n the 
sc(*'iirity of the assets of the Indian railways; the money that we have 
borrowed and spent on railway enterprisi* has boon raised on the sc'curity 
of the general revenues of India. If the railways of India laro mismanaged, 
and if they are not in a ])osit:on to ])ay either the whole or parf. of the 
Ps. crorcs of interest charges that they have to meet, the gnaitest em- 
harrassinont and difhcultv will first he cjiiised to the Indian Tninister of 
finance rather than to the Brit:.sh Parliament. Any mismanagement of 
the Indian railways most seriously upsets at least the ways and means 
position of any Finance IMinister in India. It is. therefore, primarily the 
(‘oncern of an Indian Finance Minister and an Indian Parliament to ensure 
that the railways of India will not bo mismanaged, that they will at least 
earn sufficient money to pay iaitcrcst charges and not to put that burden 
on the general taxpayer. I therefore contend that it is not merely to 
safeguard the purposes of the British Parliament, but in the general finan- 
cial interests of India as a whole, that the railway administration must be 
placed on a sound basis which will ensure freedom from political control 
in matters of day-to-day administration and whicli will also give to the 
legislature control in questions of general policy. 

It is very easy to enunciate these doctrines again and agam. But it 
is when we begin to apply tliis doctrine to the actual facts of the situation 
that we are faced with very serious difficulties. My complaint today is 
that the Government of India have not taken the necessary steps to bring 
us nearer a solution. When they drafted this report, they were fully alive 
to the needs of the sitxiation and what ought to be done. In paragraph 
105 they say:' > > 

“It will be obvious that it would l>e iinpossiible to devise a .satisfactory scheme 
of administration without a detailed inquiry by a committee or commission. Such 
an inquiry should, we think, be instituted as soon as possible.’* 

The Government of India won? on the right tra(;k for a solution of the 
problem when they drafted this paragraph; but then they drifted after- 
'Vards. After a cursory examination of this problem — if it can be called 
an examination at all — in the Federal Structure Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference Brigadier General Hammond was appointed to prepare 
a memorandum. T do not know anything about the credentials of this 
distinguished gentleman. I am told that even this task was given to the 
Brigadier General, not at the instance of the Bound Table Conference or 
any of its Committees, but at the instance of the Secretary of State him- 
self. I. do not know exactly what exactly are the credentials of this 
distinguished gentleman for preparing this niemorandilm . . . 
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Mr. B. Das: Mr. Eanga Iyer said he is an authority. ' 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty : He may be a very great authority on 
railway policy; but he himself &ays that he has absolutely no experience of 
Indian railways. [ know that in certain quarters ignorance of inejian con- 
ditions is siip]Joscd to be a qiialificat'on for handling Indian problems; hut 
in dealing with a matter of such great and technical importance.* as the 
('onstitiition of a statutory board for the management of the Indian raih 
wavs, I contend that whatever might be the credentials of a particular 
f)fTi(*cr be must know the Indian railway system thoroughly. Unfortunate- 
ly, Brigadier Gtaieral Hammond was not in the least acquainted wiitli the 
Indian railway system, and yet he was asked to prepare a memorandinn 
giving in a concise form the history of the various railway administrations 
all over the world, and to make his proposals for the constitution of a 
statutory body in India. With regard to the first part of hi.s commission, 

I must confess he has done it very admirably indeed, l^o one could have 
done it bettor. Ho has in a very short space, in a ver^’^ small book, 
brought together a beautiful summary of tlie system of railway adminis- 
tration that prevails in France, Germany, Belgium, the United States of 
America and the British Dominions; and he devotes about three pages 
for the recommendations that he makes in regard to the future constitution 
of the Indian railway system. I must be pardoned if I venture to remark 
that the Govemnumt of Ind’ia made a great mistake in not carrying out 
their original intentions as mentioned in paragraph 105 of the Despatch. 
It is not possible for this House at this stage to offer any constructive 
suggestion as to the constitution and functions of this Board. With all 
deference to Brigadier General Hammond, I must {?ay that he was not 
qualified to offer concrete suggestions in this respect. If only the Gov- 
ernment of India had follow’cd up their own idea and set up an independ- 
ent commission or conmiitiee to go into the question in great detail and 
make a report to the Bound Table Conference they would have helped 
considerably the solution of this problem. 

That is the position in which we find ourselves today. I do not know 
what the next step in the solution of this problem is going to be. 1 do 
not know whether the Consultative Committee of the Bound Table Con- 
ference have already summarily disposed of this question .... 

An Honourable Member: They have. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: But with due deference to the very 
eminent men who constitute that Consultative Committee, I might be 
pardoned if I say that I cannot entrust a solution of a problem of this 
nature to those gentlemen, who certainly are eminent in other walks of 
life but not in railways. I think I will not say anything more on this 
question just now. The problem with which we are faced is one of 
extreme difficulty. As I stated, it is easy to enunciate a general principle, 
but when you come to define what exactly constitutes policy and where is 
the dividing line between policy and day-to-day administration, you arc 
up against very serious difficulties. My friend Sir Henry Gidney entered 
a caveat against the dictum of my friend Mr. Banga Iyer that capital eX' 
penditure would come under the question of policy and not of day-to-day 
administration. Brigadier General Hammond himself has conceded the 
proposition that the Legislature would have control in the matter of capital 
expenditure, and therefore that would come under the category of ques- 
tions of policy and not of day-to-day adiministaration.- 
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Take again tlio question of rates which probably is the most funda- 
jiufiital question in railway inanagcinent. Sir, 1 am prepared to join with 
my friend Mr. Ihinga Iyer in the tribute that he paid for the railway adini- 
nistratiqn in India, but I must say that on the most fundamental aspect of 
railway ^administration, that is, on the question of rate.s, the Railway Board 
have sinwly no policy at all, leave alone whether it is a right ])olicy or 
wrong pclicy. If 1 am to ask iny Honourable friend the C’ommerce Mem- 
].u‘r to st«Ate what, is their rates policy, he will come out with that specious 
phrase, ‘‘Our rates policy is what the traffic will bear*'. But, Sir, that 
will leave you no wiser than when you raised the question. So wiih re- 
giird to the question of r.-ites, there again you an*, up against the question 
where exactly you ought to draw the dividing line between policy and day- 
to-day administration. In most of the railway systems of the world the 
question of rates is considered to be so fundamental and so important that 
it is placed in the hands of an impartial judicial rates tribunal, and that is 
rlie recommendation that Brigadier Oeneral Hammond also makes for the 
Indian railways. But if the hiture rates policy of India is to be hnnde.d 
over to an impartial rates tribunal, are they to launch upon an enlirtdy 
new rates policy or arc^ they to work within the» maxima and the minima 
rates on which tho Indian railway policy is based — ^that would be an im- 
]?ortant question. It would Ik* easy to ('.onstitiite the rates tribunal, but it 
will be a very difficult matter to say wliat exactly its functions should be. 
'riu'se, Bw, are all matters on wliich it would be foolish to venture giving 

Impha/ard and off-hand opinions, hut T hope that in what T liave stated 

I have made my rx'silion clear that the question is of such tremendous 
iinporbanco that a v('rv detailed exaininat’on of tho whole problem ought 

to he made by an indepc‘n(lont (k)mmittec or Commission. Such a proce- 

din-e was conteinplatcd by tin* Government of India tbcmsclvos, and what 
1 would like to know, when my Hononra)3lc friend the Commerce Member 
gets up to r(*ply, 's, whv it is that they abandoned tlie scheme that they 
themselves laid down and what pro,gramme they have in view for the future 
continuance of this work. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjoro emn Trichinopoly ; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Sir, T am not a railway cxpeii, nor have I got much 
acquaintance with commercial transaedions to ena})le me to speak with 
authority upon a very important subject on which my friend 
Rauga Ivor s])oke so eloquently and was siip])ort(*d equally 
elfiquently by Mr. Chetty. Tf, Sir, in s])ite of all tluese draw- 
backs, T g(*t lip this afternooii to submit a few observations for 
the consideration of ihe House, it is because tlierc is some diffi- 
culty in my understanding certain fundamental propositions laid down 
hv previous speakers, and T hope somebody will ohicidatc them if not now 
'd least n little later. It is stated that the question of railway administra- 
tion should not be in tho hands of politicians. Now, T do not understand 
'vho a politician is. So far as these learned speeches went, I could not 
imderstand exactlv who a politician is. T have been carefully watching 
•"ill the time that I was in this House, and I was anxious to find out who a 
politician is. Are the Government of India, or the Executive Councillors 
^vho administer this vast country, are they politickins or are they not? 
Is my friend Sir Henry Gidncy a politician or not? Is mv friend Mr. 
Bhetty a politician or not ? Tf you put the question in respect of each and 
every individual, can you find out anybody who will not come under the 
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category of a politician? In whose hands then are you going to place 
the railway administration? Sir, we have been accustomed to say things 
without definitely, clearly and unambiguously keeping before oi|r eyes 
what it is exactly that we want. It is absolutely impossible, I Vj^ry res 
pectfiilly submit, to keep the railway administration in the hands cjt a man 
like that stated in the speech, because if he is not one already, Me deve- 
lops immediately into a politician the moment you give him power. 

Now, my friend Mr. Ranga Iyer stated that in France there are 30 
gentlemen out of 60 in a body who look after the railway administration. 
Were they elected by somebody or not? I suppose they were elected bv 
some Senate or some such body in France, and are they not politicians? 
Take a commercial man himself. Are not my friends over there on the 
European Benches politicians? (An Honourable Member: “What about 
Mr. Mody?“) 1 am coming to my friend Mr. Mody, and 1 shall deal 
with him separately later on. Arc not my friends over there on the Emo- 
pean Benches politicians? (Some European Members: “No, we are 
not.”) That is just what I say. The whole thing is, either you are a poli- 
tician or you arc not. Now, what is a politician? Echo answers what? 
I don’t understand these liigh 2 )oiitics. 1 am a very humble man, but 
here and there J have read some thing about politics, and if I have made 
a mistake I hope', the Housei will excuse me. In England those who admi- 
nister and guide the whole thing, are they politicians or not? Now, who 
carried out the war, the Armageddon? Who started this army organiza- 
tion? Are they not politicians? I am proud to say here that the man who 
first organised the Army on a war basis was a lawyer and I am proud to own 
I am a very humble follower of that noble profession. So that, lH\ing 
myself opt^n io the blame of repetition, I say the most important difficulty 
and the most important thing that you have got to do before you can 
decide the question is to find out and decide who is a politician. 

Now, it is not an academic question that I am raising. My friend 
Mr. lianga Iyer has enunciated a proposition which my friend Mr. Chetty 
has supported, but who is to regulati) the policy underlying your adminis- 
tration? B / wlioni is it to be regulated? By the Legislature. I thought 
that this Legislature was a ]K)liti(tal body. Very well, then, who is going 
io regulate yonr ].iolicy? 1 very respectfully submit that it is absolutely 
impossible to separate politics from any ])erson who has got anything to 
do with any branch of administration under any (lovcrnment in the world. 
(An Honourable Member: “Political influence.”) I am coming to it now. 
My friend Mr. Mody confirms wha-t my friend Mr. Ranga Iyer says, that 
you must not bring in political influence. That is only a paraphrase of 
the original proposition. Now you want the administration placed in the 
hands of a man who has no political influence. I am an old fashioned 
man, I cannot think of any ideals. Wliy am 1 an idol worshipper? 
Because I cannot think of things in the abstract. If you put an idol before 
me I know what to think of it. My friend says the administration must 
be in the hands of persons who have no political influence. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: In the hands of people who are free from poli- 
tical influence. 

41* 

Ra]a Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Political influence. T thought in 
Fjnglisb it did not make much difference. However, thiat is another 
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matter. He says that it should be placed in the hands of people who are 
free^ from poHtical influence. Is niy friend Mr. Hanga Iyer free from 
political influence (Laughter)? 

Mr. S. Ranga Iyer: The administration must be free from political 
influence. 

Baja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar: Trying to understand that and 
» translating it into practice, we sliall take it that administra- 
tion consists of appointments as one of the most important 
thing. Nine questions out of ten in this House have been and are in res- 
pect of appointments, whether of Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, or depressed 
(•lasses, or whatever it may be. So that I take it that appointment of 
officials forms part of the administration of a great department. Who is 
going to make the appointments? The Public Service Commission? You 
have got four men there. Now, you liavo got in the Government of India 
department three or four gentlemen. I have nothing to sa-y about their 
honesty, about their integrity, and about their conscientiousness, but 
there is a book called ''The Study of Sociology” by *Horbert Spencer, 
which deals with different kinds of bias. Politutal bias is often in the back 
of the mentalities of these gentlemen, and boiling down the whole thing, 
you will find the last residue consists of political bias and nothing else. 1 
do not blame them. I have had something to do with administrative ques- 
tions, — I hope I did not do it very, very badly, — and the question they 
always put when a question of favouritism arose .at the hands of the bigger 
(officials was this. “What is it that you want them to do?*’ Supposing 
there is a Muhammadan high official, if he appoints a Muhannnadan there 
is prejudice. If he appoints a Hindu there is still prejudice 
because it will be said that he wants to take (advantage of his position 
by appointing one Hindu so that he can appoint eight Muhammadans 
to-morrow. It is only arguing in a circle. Taking my Hbjioiirabh' friend 
Mr. Mody’s position, 1 have had some e.xpcrience of the Wfiv in wliich his 
mind works as far as taxation is concerned. I know ho is so very tender 
to the interests of the agriculturist that the huge dividends that those 
!^(‘ntlemen pocket in Bombay should not he touched by even a single pie, 
:ind when the Finance Member, or tlie Ilaihvay Member, or some other 
Alember on the other side wants money, where is the money to come from? 
Take hold of the agriculturist and get it from him ! He asks, is there any 
tax on ^agricultural income in India? No. Then that must bo taxed 
because it is a scientific taxation, but not income-tax on the huge dividends 
which swell the pockets of these Bombay people ! Similarly, 
when the most over- taxed country in the world wants a little money, 
Air. Mody, with money bulging in both his ])oc.kets, would not really part 
with a single pic I He is not a politician! What, then, is he? There- 
fore, it is futile, it is absolutely impossible for you to make any good defini- 
tion of politics, and politician and all that. And with n^gard to the rail- 
way politics, my Honourable friend Mr. (Jhettv has pointed out the diffi- 
culty about rates. There is a difference of opinion : Brigadier General 
Hammond and Colonel Gidney are at logger heads as to which is policy 
and which is not. 

Sir, there is a little bit of trouble that I want to place before the 
House. When I was working in some comer of this country which is 
Generally brushed aside as a backward portion in India, goods passed 
i^i’om Manmad to Bombay and from Bombay to Wadi — all those things 
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which left the Hyderabad Dominion. Later on, wo thought of construct, 
ing a lino which tapped the mo^;t fertile country in our dominions — tiu* 
Hyderabad Godavari Valley Jhiilway- It tapped the most fertile /country, 
and as 1 said, the goods trattie wont right up to Manmad and froirj^Manmad 
they had to go by the (rro.at Indian Peninsula in order to rcach^Bomba'. . 
That deprived the Great Indian Peninsula of the long lead that bhey used 
to have from Wadi, and they proiriptly raised the rate between^ Maninacl 
and Bombay to the same level as it was between Wadi and Bombay. Is 
that a question of principle or policy? Was that politics, or was that 
“politically free’*, or was that political bias? Then, we wanted to divert 
our traffic into the Mormugoa harbour wliere tlie liarbour dues w’ero very 
little. We in a way also wanted to revive one of those provisions in the 
treaty, of “moat favoured nation treatment” for ships w^hich flew the 
Nizam's flag. Promptly came the Madras and Southern Alahratta Paii- 
way whic.h raised the rate \n su<di an ext(*nt that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to carry the goods beyond Dharwar. Is that politics? Is that com- 
merce? Or whatever it may be! Tlierefore, Sir, on all these grounds I 
very resy)e(*.tfully ask this House not to (‘ommil itself to anything in 
advance but to wait, .and nothing — T hope so — will be passed without our 
knowledge and our consent, 'riion, when you have a concrete propos.al 
before you, riddle it if you lik(i,* or make counter proposals if you like, and 
come to some conclusion. But don't be satished, and don’t say that you 
have discharged your duty for the day by taking up the time of this 
House by laying down ambiguous, and if T may say so respectfully, worth- 
less propositions. 

Mr, B. Das: Sir, last ycMir, when my lloiKairable friend Mr. Neogy lot: 
the (“it out of ilie bag on tlie Last day of the Bailway Budget debate and 
exposed (lie deep conspiracy that the European mercantile community and 
the Govf'rnment of India and tlie British Government hatched behind the 
Bound Tal)I(». Gonfercaico and pointed out a particular passage which had 
been added behind the backs of my Honourable friends Mr. Mody, 
Mr. Jadhav and others, Honourablo Members on the Treasury Benebos 
put on a face of innocence and said it was a surprise which was sprung 
on them' by Mr. Neogy .and thati they had never heard about it. But, now, 
my Honourable friend the Deputy President took us a little further into 
that deep cemspiraev that is being hatched in the name of building up a 
new constitution for India. Thev wanted safeguards for the Swaraj rf 
India. And what were they? They wanted safeguards over the defenc'c, 
the foreign debts that India has incurred, and again, that there should be 
a reserve bank controlled under parliamentarv statute. But one did nof 
know why. after doing all this, they wanted that the railways should 
be inaclo into a statutory body" that it should bo one of the safeguards — 
it was the most surprising thing of all. It was also pointed out last year — 
and Honourable Members who have read the debates wall find — th.at the 
Anglo-Indian community in the railways wanted that thev should he part 
of the aafegnards. I can symp.athisc with my Honourable friend the 
gallant Colonel when he supnorted the idea — not definite, >^ot cr>"stallised. 
not ccmsolidated — ^that my Honourable friend Mr. Banga Tver advane^'d. 
I can understand that. T can quite understand his point of view. He 
wants safeguards not under an Indian Tjegislature hut under the British 
PnrlLament, so that the .Anglo-Tndi.'^n community mav h« brought m 
part', of the statut(>ey safeguards. Further my friend Colonel Gidney 
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vvBi/ted his community to enjoy the privilege of getting the same number 
of posts in the railways and other services, such as the Postal Department, 
for 30 >|ars more. He also wants other special safeguards for education 
of the A^lo'Indian community and also trial by jury for offenders of that 
conimuniw. Naturally my friend Colonel Gidney will gloat over the idea 
that the lailways will be a statutory body. I want to ask my friend 
T^fv. KanA Iyer whether the railway administration today is influenced 
by the pcftiticians of this House. For the last three days this House has 
been discussing the mismanagement of railways and my friend Mr, Eanga 
Iyer said that Indian railways have got the best management. Is it best 
managed with so many ororeg of deficit? How arc the politicians influenc* 
ing the action of the Railway Board today? My revered friend Raja 
Bahadur Krishnamachariar has exploded that theory. My friend said that 
when a member puts a question, the political aspect comes in. Sir, the 
whole thing is this. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I was talking of the future of Indian railways 
under a self-governing India. 

Mr. B. Dast: I find that my friend is very optimistic. I also have a 
similar cut. Otherwise I should not be speaking on this motion. If my 
friend thinks that he is getting complete self-government and that he is 
looking 15 months ahead, whether the railways should become a statutory 
body or not, I think he has been wasting the time of the House. When he 
got uj), I thought he was going, to expose the deep conspiracy that has been 
going on. In 1924, when the separation convention was passed, it was 
to h ive been examined after three years. 

Sir Alan Parsons: The convention laid down that it would be worth 
while to have a periodical examination and that it should not occur in any 
case before three years. 

Mr. B. Das: We gave them the power to bring up the railway admin- 
istration policy as embodied in that convention before this House after 
three years and they never brought it up. When debates were raised, they 
paid that they had no knowledge that this House wanted to examine the 
convemtion. Then after a year a committee was appointed. It was a 
huge committee of 17 or 19 members. The Committee met once or twice 
but was never asked to meet again. When questions were asked, we were 
told that the statutory Commission was coming and constitutional changes 
were going to take place. It was no use referring to this matter in the 
convention committee. The Honourable the Railway Member has said 
that ail expert Committee would come next cold weather when it could 
examine the question of the mismanagement of Indian railways, and on 
the top of that there is another tall order from my friend the Deputy Presi- 
flent and Mr. Mody, “I^et us have another Committee to examine the ques- 
tion whether the railways can be under a statutory body". What is the 
necessity of this?. I would have liked my friends to join with us and ex- 
pose this deep conspiracy which is going on between the Government and 
Ihe lOuvppean mercantile community, to take away the control of the 
railways from the hands of the Indian Legislature. What was the neces- 

of brinnrinor this subject in slvlv into the Federal Structure Committee’s 
^leuort? Let there be a self-governing India and let it have its own 
Parliament Three years hencQ it can eidbody a atatute to bring the 
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•railways under a statutory body. If I undorWand the railway poliejf, 
railways exist for four purposes. The railways were built for fi'aiisporla- 
tiJn of the -military in India. Then the British merchants wajpted orders 
for railway materials. Bail ways were built to supply cheap tmnsport for 
raw materials and cheap food stuff to Ports for transhipmeii^: to Great 
Britain. The Eailway engineers never built up the railway tmgineering 
industry in India to manufacture railway appliances. Today in the name 
cf the Bound Table Conference and in the name of the self-governing 
India they want to take away the railways completely from the control 
of this Ijegislature, so that the Chief Engineer, 'as proposed by Brigadier 
General Hammond, will become the Managing Director and the Ohainnan 
of the Board of Directors of a statutory Board and do as he likes. My 
friend Mr. Eanga Iyer thinks that he cannot dream of Europeans not 
participating in tlie railway administration for years and years, so that 
all orders will go to England. Then what will happen to the stores purchase 
polujy of the department over which my Honourable friend Sir Joseph 
Bhore presides? What will happen to the powers which the High Com. 
missioner now enjoys? He buys railway materials from Germany, Belgium 
Rnd other countries at cheap rates now. All these powers will be taken 
away b) the statutory body which will pass all these orders to themselves, 
i.e.., Britain. Mr. Mody focussed attention on two points. This House at 
this juncture can only condemn these tactics, this subterfuge on the part 
of the Indio Office and the» Secretary of State and the powers that persuad- 
ed the Secretary of State to appoint Brigadier General Hammond to in- 
quire and report. It is by pure' accident that wo are discussing this subject 
today. If the Government were anxious to find out the views of thu 
House, why did not my friend the Eailway Member bring up a special 
motion to ascertain the views of this House? In this House the com- 
mercial communities are well represented — both the European and Indian 
mercantile communities. What is the use of referring the subject to the 
Consultative Cc:)mmittee which is sitting a furlong off from this place. I 
know that in th.*it Consultative Committee there is not a single Indian 
financier or an Indian commercial man. Those who bring about these 
useless committees, whether it is the Consultative Committee or the 
Federal Finance Committee, exclude from them men who can give 
authoritative views on such, subjects. What was the necessity of appoint- 
ing such useless Committees? Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Rangn 
Iyer, waxed eloquent about agricultural development, and my friend, the 
Baja Bahadur, has exploded that theory as to who controls the rates and 
freights. So it is no use talking of theoriea or carrying out an acadernit 
discussion when our very bread is taken away from our hand, when, ’r 
the name of Swaraj, in the name of self-government, in the name of tht 
new constitution, everything that secures the economic rights of the pcoph 
is bein*: taken away and placed in alien hands, — ^not for a day. not fo: 
10 or 20 years, but for ever and ever. Well, I would not work such h 
constitution that produced that unhappy result, but I would say that i 
Government want our opinion, let the new constitution come, and let them 
come t > this House for our opinion, and then we shall give our opinioi 
as to how we should run our railways. 

I 

Mr. p. K. L^i Ohaudltiixy: Sir, I was reallv Burtrrised to see that * 
«reat p6htioian fite my friaad, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Tiw tdmed to be a grea 
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coojuierciat man and turned the debate to- a different line. spoke highiy 
01 coiaiiiercial cmcieiioy to be put in to the railway ad^niuistratiun and 
sir :)n^iy opposed poiitieaj. intervention into tiie day po day administration 
ol ruuvvs^'b. JNow, l^ir, .i remember i interrogated liuu, just to < remind binr^ 
as to v\ iVt iiappens in ii«ngiaiid; and lie said that in hiUgland there is np 
tjtate-inalWtJu railway, (^uite right 1 What however 1 meant to say. is this^ 
tiiat, in Ipi.te ol. tlie existence of these Company -maiiuged railways,, 
Parliameyc has, got control over those bodies, 'that was my contention, 
and that is what i wanted to pomt out. My Honourable friend did not 
dally that, but JL found that iVir. lianga iyer, when he was concluding his: 
speech, was perfectly justihed m supportmg this contention at least, and 
now 1 come .to the policy of the admimstralions of these railways. Sir, 
it has been just stated on the door of the House by dilferent Members in 
must able speeches that we should not mix up politics with business, 
especially in commerce and industries. Sir, 1 perfectly remember m}^ 
ilonoiirabio friend, the Deputy President, on some other occasion when 
the lieserve Dank Dill came before this House, it was he who supported 
with great emphasis the utility of a State Dank; and there also, from the 
cunmiercial sides a voice was raised against politicians mixing iip politics 
with business, but then, Sir, the Honourable the Deputy President, with 
his usual eloquence, supported the State Dank scheme because he thought 
there would be some danger in a shareholders* bank. Now, Sir, I thmk 
and verily believe that this Assembly requires more and not less power 
oi control, because the Honourable Members are well aware of the fact 
tluit the rates and freights policy is conducted in such a manner that no 
Indian can support it. Sir, it is an open, naked uncontroversial fact that 
the iiailwuy Doard by maintaining the policy of station to station rates 
are naturally increasing the rates and freights of industries and comrneice 
of this country. Now it is evidently a fact that some of our politicians in 
this House are nevertheless better experts in the commercial line than 
many others. If those Honourable Members who, though they are poli- 
ticians, could have had the opportunity and facility of performing the 
executive duties of the liailway Board, J, am certain that their administra- 
tion. would not have led the whole railway systehi to such a disaster if I 
may say so.. 1 thoroughly agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga 
Iyer when he said that there must loe u commercial and industrial expert 
ill the railway executive body, but at the same time 1 do not find any 
justihcaiion why the legislature should be deprived of any control in that 
executive body. What I want to say is this. This Assembly ought to 
have sullicient powers of control over the executive body of the Railway 
Board; otherwise I maintain that the country will be running the risk of 
serious loss, as they are already suffering a loss of crores and crores of 
tupcet. What is all that for? I say most emphatically that the adminis- 
ti lit ion of the Railway Board is such that they require considerable changes* 
alter ever}' seventh year. Does that show the efficiency with which they 
ate conducting their own business? I think the Railway Board have carried 
^Hit £1 policy which is not at all good for the country, but is rather ruinous- 
to the country. Now, Sir, it may be said that due to the trade depression* 
there have been so much deficit, but what about the permanent deficit in 
Railways? Who* is going to pay for it, and who is responsible for that? 
fa not the Railway Board responsiblb for thffi permanent deficit?' Will 
the members of the' Railway Board pay thear huge deficits from their own* 
I say- “No”, the whole amount of deficit wil! have, to be met by 
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the poor tax^payer. If so, is it not necessary for the Legislature to have 
Gouu\d over them? Sir, there may be a tnousand commiDtees aj^pointed, 
but can those committees solve India’s problem without the c^Asent of 
the Indian nation? And who represents the Indian naiion in thF House? 
It is the politicians amongst whom there are also commercial peofde. ]Now 
my Honourable friend Mr. Mody — do not find him- here now-iis both a 
politician and a commercial man and he is here to represent notf, only th-i 
political but also the commercial interests of his constituency. Of course 
a discussion at this juncture no doubt is an important one, but to pass 
an opinion at this stage is not only misleading but extremely dangerous. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Loinbay Central Hivision: >lon-Muhummadaii 
Iturai) . Bir, English politicians are Hntishers in their own country and 
are divided into three big parlies — the Conservatives, the Liberals and the 
Labourites. But in India, as far as I know, they are known only under 
one category; that is, they are capitalists who supply capital to India and 
to other countries and in that capacity they generally exploit this country 
and also other countries. The railway policy up to this time has been 
worked in the interests of capital only. As for any other interests, they 
were not very much cared for. It was the solicitude of the Government 
and of the itailway Board to secure as much revenue as possible from 
thbir railways and they did not care very much whether they advanced the 
interests of agriculture or of commerce. But now they have been caught 
in a slump, and they find that the policy that they have pursued up to 
this time has recoiled upon them, and however they may try, whatever 
rates they may impose, they are getting less and less revenue from the 
railways. 

Now the constitutional question raised by my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Itanga Iyer, is for the establishment of a statutory body. The question, 
so far as my knowledge goes, was not discussed at the Hound Table Con- 
ference, and 1 expect that it will come before that body in a properly cooked 
form on some other occasion. (Laughter.) (Mr. 8. G. Mitra: “In an 
improperly coc^ked form.*’) Whatever that may be, I have to raise my 
voice in this House for the protection of one big interest which I have 
the honour to represent. My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has P'lt forth 
the claim of labour to be represented on that body. I have to pul forth 
the claims of the agricultural community of India. (Hear, hear.) The 
agricultural community, Sir, is a very important community, as agricul- 
ture is the principal occupation or trade in this country. And whatever 
the merchant may do, and he is no doubt doing very great service to 
move agi’icultural produce, he is also an exploiter. He looks to his in- 
terests first and the interests of the agriculturist come afterv/ards. W’hen 
he is very anxious about the interests of agriculture, his solicitude will bo 
just like the solicitude of the owner of a cow. He feeds the cow simply 
because that cow gives him milk and therefore the care for the oow is a 
selfish care. It is very laudable but all the same it is for his own gain. 
So the solicitude of the merchant generally for the prosperity of the ryot 
or the agriculturist has got a selfish motive behind it. Therefore, the 
interests of the agriculturist ought not to be left to the care or the mercy 
of the trader. Therefore wf^en the trade interests are represented in ft 
statutory body or any body that might be set up, I claim direct representa- 
ti'»n ot the agricultural interests on that body. They are contributors 
jliO the revenue of the railways to an extent which has been estimated et 
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abojit 40 per cent. The agriculturist is also a great patron of the railways 
in the. iorm of a third, class passenger. Thereiore iii any luture conscitu- 
iioii that might be drattod, ms inlerests ought to be properly saieguurded 
Dy his o|v’n represeniauves and not by those who pose to he ins protectors 
or his tr\lees or whatever other name they may choose to go by. These 
trustees Ad these' protectors will look to their ov\u interests first and 
may at times be tempted irom very high motives to sacrijice the interests 
of the agjpculturist for other interests. Therefore, 1 claim tliat whatever 
body may be set up in future and whatever committees and bodies might 
be created, the interests of the agriculturist ought to be safeguarded by 
lair representation from their own community. In this way alone agri- 
culture, the railways and others can protect their own interests and thereby 
further the cause of this country. 


Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Xon-AIuliammadaiiJ : 
Sir, it is curious how^ under the Demand of my J^carned friend Air. haiiga 
Iyer from this side of the House, this debate has taken this extraordinary 
turn. It is apparent from the way the debate has run that my Honour- 
able friend has more allies on the other side of the House than on this 
side. My Honourable friend’s motion w'as to c.ut off its. 100 from the 
Demand of the liailway Hoard because of its future and its constitutional 
aspect. Well, Sir, the Kailway Board is an expert body at present’ and 
if my friend wanted to develop it into a still mure expert body, the Kail- 
way Board Alember should have jumped up from his seat and pressed 
Mr. Kanga lycr and said: Yes, he agi’ced to Ks. 100 (uit or even Ks. 200 
cut if he be given an expert body. Then i could have e.xpectcd that Mr. 
Kanga Iyer would have exchanged his seat for one on the other side. 
But the difficulty is that Mr. Kanga Iyer hails from this side of the 
House and when he finished his speech and the way ho was cheered for 
the other side we were wondering whether the debate was initiated from 
this side or the other side. Aly suspicions were aroused, Sir, w'lien he 
was speaking wdth interruptions from my right and left. My suspicions 
were amply confirmed when Sir Henry Gidney closely followed him in the 
debate and gave him his blessing with a caveat here and there because 
he said (1 do not know whether he actually used these words) that Mr. 
Kanga Iyer is in the habit of performing mental somersaults. He gave 
Certain examples of that. But, Sir, w'hen he gave liis blessing to the 
proposal, I was fully alarmed, and so was my friend Air. Kanga Iyer, 
because it is not usual for Sir Henry Gidney to give support to rriy friend 
Mr. Kanga Iyer. I had not forgotten the reference which Air. Kanga Iyer 
made yesterday about this hour of the day as to th(? demand which Sir 
Henry Gidney had put forward about services in commercial departments, 
and particularly in the railways, for his community. Th (3 demand of Sir 
Henry Gidney was, as was read ovit to the House yesterday, the funda- 
mental favouritism clause as my friend Mr. Kanga lycr called it. Sir, 
on page 78 of the second Bound Table Conference Keport it is put down 
in the memorandum submitted by Sir Henry Gidney for incorporation 
in the new constitution as a fundamental safeguard : 


“That the same number of Anglo Indian. s and domiciled European.*, per centum 
the total number of persona employed in such services are employe*, 
fin the day on which the new constitution comes into force shall continue for 30 ye^s 
after the operation of the new constitution subject only to the condition that a suffi- 
cient number of Anglo-Indians possessing the r^uisite qualifications is available.” 
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It comes to this that the number that is already there — and iMr. Hassan s 
Report tells us that their number is 50 to 70 per cent, in the. higher 
services and the lower services are not worth their takings— shall^;ontinue 
for 30 years, subject only to the condition that the Anglo-Indira youths 
only take to literacy and to reading and writing. That was one fuggestion 
of Sir Henry Gidney, and my attention was drawn to it by Mir. Rangu 
Iyer yesterday. To-day 1 find these two gentlemen have joined\ together. 
What is the reason for it? The demand for a statutory body was sur- 
reptitiously introduced into the Round Table Conference Report and my 
friend’s suspicions had beem aroused. That was one of the safeguards 
that Sir Henry Gidney wanted for this purpose. My friend Mr. Ranga 
Iyer somehow walks into the trap Qf those who are championing the 
cause of a statutory bocly. I say we do not want it for one reason that 
it has been hatched in that out of the way place without even telling the 
Round Table Conference people. Sir, the Round Table Conference did 
not represent this House or the people of this country. It was a nominee 
of the Government and represented the Government. Very well. Then 
this scheme was not even brought before the Round Table Conference. 
It was hatched in secret and was surreptitiously introduced into the deli- 
berations of that day. The Deputy President said that the Government 
of India have been contemplating an inquiry into the matter. This statu- 
tory body was neither the child of the Round Table Conference nor of the 
Government of India. It is an illegitimate child and has been foisted 
upon us. I do not know whether Mr. Ranga Iyer will bo prepared to 
follow the Round Table Conference. {A Voice : ‘‘It is the child of the 
Secretary of State.”) No, he is not prepared to take it. One Secretary 
of State has departed and I do not know whether the new Secretary of 
State has taken it over. Various objections have been taken as to how 
this statutory body comes into the show. It comes in this irregular way. 
The moment you begin framing your constitution and you have the idea 
of placing responsibility on to the shoulders of the people of this country, 
people from other countries begin to take the trouble of lightening this 
burden. An attempt is made that railways, other commercial bodies and 
Posts and Telegraphs must be so arranged that a statutory body free from 
the control of the Legislature and of the politicians shall work it. Banks 
and banking shall be with the Reserve Bank, various other things shall 
go to the provinces or other places and this Legislative body which will 
deal with federal subjects shall be a body which will have nothing to do. 
Members will travel to Delhi, come and sit for 15 minuses in the Chamber 
and then disperse for w’^ant of a quorum or of a subject to discuss. If 
that is the way of having this statutory body or this new constitution, 
then I say that we w'ould very much like to be without it. We will 
on merrily with the present statutory body in our own way with just 
pinpricks occasionally from this side. 

Now, Sir, the question is what is the fundamental objection to the 
creation of a statutory body for the management of railways? Let> us 
examine the history of these railways, whether there is anything in the 
origin of these railw^ays to justify the demand for a statutory body. Rail- 
ways, I submit, are not a separate water tight concern as has been pointed 
out by previous speakers. Let me inform the House that these railways 
were started at huge expenditure to the Indian tax-rpayer in the early 
fifties. I have not got the figures for. all the years up to 1900, but jUst' 
looking up the figures, I find that under the guainmteedt epetem^ froin the^ 
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ydbrs 1849 to 1868, over two million pounds had been paid out of the 
Xndian iexchequer as , guaranteed interest to the companies. This state 
of affaks continued right up to the* year 1900, baiTing the year 1877-78 
when ^ere was no loss on the Indian railways. However, from that 
time foAover 50 years, we went on paying out of the revenues of India 
guaranteld interest to the companies. If the revenues of India were 
practical^ mortgaged for over half a century for the payment of interest 
on thescir guaranteed loans for the development of railways, with what 
face can any person, Mr. Banga Iyer from this side or any other person 
from any other side, come forward and say now, that these railways are 
expected to become paying concerns, to the Indian people whom we 
represent in this House. “Now, gentlemen, now that you are going to 
have some power, you are going to be allowed to manage your own 
affairs, this costly business for which you are liable to the extent of 750 
orores or so should be handed over to a body of experts This is part 
of that much used formula “safeguards’*. If my Honourable friend had 
accepted the safeguards, such as he referred to yesterday, namely, thirty 
years of continued service for Anglo-Indians, and if my Honourable friend 
Mr. Banga Iyer had said, “Yes, this handing over of the railways is also 
part of the safeguards”, then I could have understood him. What right 
has anybody to tell us that this huge figure of 750 crores is to be borne 
by the Indian tax-payers, but the whole concern, j.c.. Railways, is to bo 
presented to a statutory body, and they may do whatever they like with 
the same and how they manage it is not our concern? The liability for the 
payment of that huge sum of 750 crores is to be laid on the shoulders 
of the Indian people. After having paid such a huge amount, the Indian 
tax-payer is to have no voice or a very meagre voice in the administration 
of the railways. It is a part of that funnv proposition that the burden of 
that huge bill is to be on Indian shoulders, but the management of it 
is to be in the hands of a body to be appointed by some outside authority. 
This is as I said on a par with “safeguards”. In this connection, I am 
reminded of a recommendation cautiously let fall by Lord Peel at a sub- 
committee of the Bound Table Conference and this is found at page 30 
of the second Bound Table Conference Report. The vision is very alarm- 
ing and I beg your leave to read to the House a few lines from that recom- 
metidation headed, “Commercial Departments”: 


*1Some of U8 are of the opinion that the railways and possihly other depdvtnients, 
each as the Posts and Telej<raphs, .<<hould l)e conducted on piit ii a l^apis ns to secure a 
more complete separation from federal revenues than is at present the case and that 
after paying interest and other charges al present incurred by the (lovernTneiit of 
India in respect of reduction of railway debt, they should ke>ep their own profii.>i and 
should work on a basis which in the long run would yield neither profit nor loss.” 


Sir, it is a curious irony of fate that for half a century we should have 
paid the loss, and when the time comes to have a profit, you arc suddenly 
a^ed to hold up your hands and ordered that you shall not have any 
mtorest in the profits in future. What is this curious argument? He 
goes on: • 


*■ Fronr our standpoint it is to be noticed that such a plan would involve an irn- 
po^tsiit change in the basis of the security for the existinr? debt but the prono.^,iI is 
dcise^ o&tii«B6ted lidfh thAt made at the last tiession of the Conference that a statutory 

iMy Md estarblMied.” 
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How it was carried, a Member of the Round Table Conference and perhaps 
others also have told us, that is that nobody discussed it. Th^^ Report 
further goes on: 

“It thus raises very important ' constitutional issues which are beyond Ihe provin j 
of this Sub'CommiLtec and must be fully examined elsewhere.’* 

Where they are to be fully examined, it is not for me to say. At any 
rate, they have not been examined by any authoritative body or committee. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Brigadier General Hammond examined it. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: Beyond the Report of that gentleman, we 
know of nobody, of no other authority having examined it. As I was say- 
ing, it was surreptitiously brought into the discussion and made the subject 
of controversy without any rhyme or reason. Looking to the history of 
the recent ruanagornent of Railways, I would submit that this proposal 
runs counter to the whole trend of Indian public opinion. The manage- 
ment of railways entrusted to companies was objected to in the past for 
the simple reason that rill profits that are accruing from these concerns 
are the concern of the nation and they should go to the national exchequer 
and that no jirivate company or undertaking should have the right to 
pocket these profits. Acting on that policy and further on the principle 
that such a large number of people are engaged in these companies, a 
great many peoples get a living out of these companies, acting on those 
principles, no public utility eoniiern like the railways should be handed 
over to any statutory body uncontrolled by the people and their represen- 
tatives, and these concerns sliould be managed only in such a manner as 
is approved by the House. That is the reason why, after buying all these 
railways, praciically every railway whose contract fell due during the last 
few years has been taken over by the State, they have all come under 
State management. The Company-managed railways had experts 
while the railways were under their control, but yi^t we took them over 
on questions of fundamental principles, and after doing that, what justifi- 
cation is there for reverting to the old practice of handing the railways over 
to a statutory body without any popular control? Persons like my Honour- 
able friend Sir Henry Gidney can very well and very logically say, “T dis- 
like the whole lot of State-managed railways; T want all these lines to bo 
in the hands of Company-management”. Prom a logical point of view, 
that is a way of looking at it. But you want to hand over the railways 
to a still more powerful statutory body to enable them to operate the 
railways to serve certain interests only. Tt is good from the point of view 
of mv friend Sir Henry Gidney, but what right has mv Honourable friend 
Mr. Ranga Tyer to come forward with a proposal of that kind and to say 
that this thing should be perpetuated. 

Mr. 0. S. Bansa Iyer: I never said this thing should be perpetuated. 
The Honourable Member is simply concocting and attributing motives to 
me. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: T had absolutelv no intention of attributing 
motives. I say it was logical for Sir Henry Gidney to have said that oH 
the railways should be handed over to a statutory body, biit it U not 
logical for my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer, who has been a Member 
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)f thie Assembly for several years past, andf-who doubtless must have 
,aken part , jin several of these Itesolutions whidfc were passed in the Assem- 
jly recommending to the Government to jW^^oVer all the Company; 
nauaged -likilways. 

Lieut.-C Lionel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal explanation. 

; made no lemand that all railways should be controlled by Companies. 

[ simply stj/d I dated railway hnancial decadence from the time railways 
vere transterred from Company to tState control.. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: The Honourable Member has been repeatedly 
irguing that 1 am a supporter of some so-called “statutory liailway Board’*. 

L have never used that expression, but 1 have conlined my speech to my 
:okL'n cut, namely, “The future of the liailway Board and the constitu- 
;ioual aspect”. 1 hope he will not also accuse me of being a strange bed- 
'cllow with Sir Henry Gidney. 1 entirely repudiate that. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: I was waiting for the correction, and 1 am 
glad Mr. lianga Iyer is not in the same bed with Sir Henry Gidney. Sir, 
if what I said has led to the correction being made by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Kanga Iyer, I am not sorry. ’ 

Now, I was saying that the whole policy underlying the creation of an 
outside authority for the management of railways runs counter to the 
policy pursued by the House and by Indian opinion. The justitication for 
their handing over the railways to a statutory Body is, “These politicians 
will blunder, will make a mess of the railways and will do all sorts of things 
with regard to the railw’ays”. If this is their justification, all I can say 
is this is the old formula of the expert always being called into the show.. 
If the expert is such a good person, why are we talking of the establish- 
ment of popular institutions, these democracies and so on? All these are 
bound to invade various departments. Will you not make a mess of the 
Foreign Department, will you not make a mess of the Army Department, 
the Industries and Labour Department? Will you not make a mess of 
every department of government? Why are you having politicians and 
non-experts in these things? If the railways are a big concern and there- 
fore should be put under expert hands, 1 can see the next department to 
come will be the Posts and Telegraphs, and very soon all departments 
will have to be reserved and you may remain with no department at all 1 1. 
It is folly to pretend that the expert is the only person who can run a 
Government department. If the experts’ claim were to be admitted, the 
British Parliament would be the first thing to be scrapped, for the simple 
reason that it is not a body of experts : it is a body of the representatives 
of the people who have a right to make mistakes and to run their country 
in the best way that they can. Times of emergency arise, and then these 
experts are taken in: they are not manufactured in Great Britain. It is 
not an official ridden people, but experts are manufactured in Germany and 
elsewhere: they have trained officials; but they say “When the time comes 
struggle through somehow: we will manage during emergencies”. It 
^8 best to make your laws and to have them administi red by experts and 
I® get on according to the will of the people. That is the way that Gov- 
ernment are running their own concerns elsewhere; and it reminds 
jne of a person who, having been long in this country, returned after 
thirty years to London, looked at the Palace of Westminster and inquired 
it was. Somebody told him that it was the Houses of Farliamenti 
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and he said, "Oh, Yea. I Ufought the old women had ceased to function 
We do all these things ito well elsewhere that we thought it was no gooc 
for the people here and that they had discarded it during ^ past sc 
many years." Therefore this expert body of which so mucF has beei 
made, and the danger that politicians twill introduce troubp into the 
constitution, are things based upon a lurking suspicion that coJlies into the 
show unnecessarily. They are not based upon any expenence at al 
because no popular Government in this country had any chance of bungling 
or mismanaging a railway. At present they have been managed by experts 
and it is just as well to give the other party a chance to see whether the} 
bungle it or manage it well. From their professions and the way the} 
have criticised the administration of the present experts, 1 can take i1 
that it will be long before they themselves make as bad mistakes as the 
bodies whom they accuse now. I therefore submit that there is no justi 
fication for pledging in advance the opinion of this House to the creatior 
of any statutory or other outside body for the management of the railways. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
*4«h March, lOSl 
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The fKssembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Elev<|a of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND AN8WEES. 

Future Action in regard to the Ordinances. 

609. * Sir Hari Singh Oour: (a) Is 't a fact, as suggested in the Sunday 
issue of newspapers, that Government propose to place before the Legis- 
lative Assembly all or any of the Ordinances issued against the civil 
disobedience movement ? If so, w^hen and in what form ? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government intend to refer the said Ordinances 
to a Select Committee in a special session of the House to be convened 
in June or thereabouts? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to make a complete statement on the 
subject as early as possible? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a), (b) and (c). The questions 
raised by the Honourable Member have not reached a stage at which it is 
practicable to reach a decision, for, as he udll no doubt realise, it is not 
possible for Government to arrive at any conclusion, so far in advance, 
as to what measures, if any, will be necessary to meet the civil disobedience 
movement. 


Export of Gold from India. 

610. *Sir Hari Singh Oour: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they have any intention of checking the export of gold from this 
country ? 

(h) Is it a fact that South Africa, which is a gold-producing country, 
has placed an embargo upon the export of gold? Will Government please 
slate whether they are aware that gold is exported to England from any 
part of the British Empire other than India? If so, in what quantity? 

(c*) Are Government prepared to give facilities to the members of this 
House to discuss the policy underlying the free export of gold from India? 
If so, when? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Not at present. 

(6) There arc no restrictions on the export of gold from South Africa. 
W-atistics of the weekly imports of gold into Great Britain are published 
m the London “Economist”, from which the Honourable Member will 
he able to collect such figures as he requires. The latest statistics show 
fhat imports from South Africa average w-ell over million per week 
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and that imports from other parts of the British Empire e.g.f Australia, 
New Zealand, Straits Settlements, British West Africa and British East 
Africa arc considerable. 

(c) I shall deal with the subject in my Budget speech and i^onour- 
able Members will have an opportunity of discussing Govemmenif s policy 
during the general discussion on the Budget. 

Rise in Rupee Securities. 

611. *811 Hari Singh Gour: (a) Is it a fact that there has been a 
sudden rise in the value of rupee securities within the last few days? Are 
Government aware of the fact, as stated in the Statesman, Weekly Review, 
page 27, of the 21st February, 1932, column 4, that tho present rise in 
the value of rupee securities was essentially due to the feeling that the 
Act (Income-tax Act) would be amended? 

(6) If so. will Government make a clear statement on the subject? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: From an examination of the 
course of the prices of Government securities no sort of connection can ])(3 
traced between the rise in prices and the Income-tax Amendment Bill. 
Prices rose steadily from the middle of January until the 15th February the 
date on which this House declined to refer tho Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. On the 16th February the price of 3.V per cent, paper in Bombay 
rose from Rs. 56-6 to Rs.. 57-14 and thereafter continued to rise, the 
latest quotation i)eing 63*6. Other Government securities have appreciat.3d 
steadily since tlio middle of January. 

Appointments in the Office of the Commissioner of Income-tax, 

Calcutta. 

612. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul- 
Azim) : Will the Honourable the Finance Member please state: 

(a) how many appointments have been made by the Commissioner 
» of rncoiiic-tax, Calcutta, as Ass(3ssors and Exainiuers of 
Accounts in connection with the recent income-tax measures 
adopted by the Government of India and what their qualifica- 
tions are; 

(h) whether it is a fact that ordinary graduates, both B. As. and 
M. As., have been appointed as Examiners of Accounts and 
Assessors to the exclusion of candidates who possess a Govern- 
ment diploma in accountancy and certificate of Divisional 
Accountant; if so, why; 

(c) whether it is a fact- that B.As. and M.As. in Persian have been 

appointed as Examiners of Accounts and Assessors to the ex- 
clusion of candidates with B.Sc. and M.S'e. degrees 'vvith 
certificate of accountancy as G. D. A. and Divisional Account- 
ants, if so, why and how many and what are their names and 
whether and how they are related to the Income-tax Officers 
and Assistant Commissioners; 

(d) how many clerks there are in the Head Office of the Income' 

tax Commissioner and the offices of the Assistant Income- 
tax Commissioners in Calcutta and how many of them arc 
Muslims; 
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{c) whether it is a fact that the distribution of the clerks in these 
. three offices is not made in accordance with the circular re- 
serving 33 per cent, posts for Muslims; and 

(jp what the percentage of Muslim clerks in the Income-tax Offices 
under the control of the Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Calcutta, is? 

The ?Ionoiirable Sir George Schuster: The information is being 
obtained fand will be laid on the table in due course. 


Volunteers for Retirement in the Office of the Director General 
OF Posts and Telegraphs. 

013. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : Will Government bo pleased to state : 

(a) how many applications volunteering for retirement from service 

were received from the clerks, assistants, head clerks and 
Superintendents in the office of the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs; and 

(b) how many volunteers referred to at part (a) above have since 

been permitted to retire and what action Government intend 
to take in the case of remaining volunteers, if any? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). 35 such applications 
have been received, of these 20 have been accepted and the remitinder 
are under consideration. 

Abolition of the Posts of Suppjrintbndbnts of Wireless and Cash 

Branches of the Office of the Director General of Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

614. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
iil-Azim) : (a) Is it a fact that the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
passed final orders during the last Simla sea^n 1931 to give full effect to 
certain points of the Coburn Committee's Report? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if that order of the Director General has been given 
eifect to from the date, if any, mentioned in the said order; if not, why 
not? 

(c) If the reply to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for abolishing the posts of the Superintendents 
of the Wireless and Cash Branches? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes, certain orders were ja&sed 
by the Director General on the acceptance generally by the Government 
of the Committee s recommendations. 

(b) No definite date was mentioned in the order, the latter part does 
not arise. 

(c) It was considered that the work could be arranged so as to render 
l^hese Superintendents unnecessary in the conditions then prevailing. 

A 2 
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Appointicbnt of Superintendent, Wireless Branch, Office of ,thb 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

615. *Iix. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammdfl Anwar. 
ul-A^im) : (a) What are the reasons for abolishing the post of ^perinten. 
dent, Wireless Branch, and again after a very short period sanc/ioning the 
sanie in the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegrapf s? 

(b) Is it a fact that the result of the auction referred to at\ (o) above 
was to get rid of the former Superintendent of the Wireless Branch, who 
had experience of over 20 years in the disposal of cases of wireless techni- 
calities and to provide for the Superintendent, Cash Branch, in the Wireless 
Branch who has had no previous experience in wireless or telegraph 
technical matters? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) As to abolition, the Honourable 
Member is referrcid to the reply .just given to his previous question ; as to 
restoration, subsequently as a measure of retrenchment it was decided 
that the services of one of the superior officers in the Wireless Branch 
should be also utilised in the. Traffic Branch and this change necessitated 
the restoration of the post of Superintendent in the Wireless Branch. 

(5) The abolition of a post does not necessarily involve the retirement 
of the particular officer who may be holding it, but in this (?ase the Superin- 
tendent of the Wireless Branch applied for permission to retire from the 
18th July, 1931 and his application was accepted. On restoration of tlic 
post it was filled by an official who had held charge of the Cash ]*lraneh. 
and who was considered as generally most suitable. No technical experi- 
ence is required of the Superintendent of the Wireless Branch. 

Exemption of certain Clerks from the 10 per cent. Cut in Pay. 

616. *Mr. M. Masfwood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : Will Government be pleas^ed to state if the clerks and peons, etc., 
in the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, who wert 
deprived of the Calcutta-Delhi transfer concessions and not yet compensated 
by promotions or otherwise, have been exempted from the operation oi 
10 per cent, cut in their pay; if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable Member's nttentior 
is invited to part (b) of the reply given to Maiilvi Muhammad Yakub’: 
starred question No. 135 in this House on the 4th September, 1929, h 
which it was explained that thei staff refeiTed to were not entitled to an; 
compensation. The question of exempting them from the emergenc*/' 
cut in pav docs not therefore' arise. 

Exemption of certain Clerks from the 10 per cent. Cut in Pay. 

617. '*Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. Muhammad Anwar 
ul-Azim) : WTill Government be pleased to state if the employees oi fhc 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices, who are in receipt of pay ul 
to Bs. 40 per mensem have been exempted from the operation of the 10 pe’ 
cent, cut in their pay; if so, why such employees of the office of tht 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, have not been exempted from the 
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10 per cent, cut in their pay and why they are differentially treated in this 
respect? Mas not the of^ce of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
been declared to be an attached office? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhoxe: Yes, except in the cases of 
employ e<^ of the llailway Department (Kail way Koard) and of the Director- 
General, »^osts and Telegraphs. It was considered that the employees in 
these offices should not be treated differently to employees on railways and 
in the Pofjcs and Telegraphs. 

The re^ply to the lust part is in the affirmative. 

Denial of Caloutta-Delhi Transfer Concessions to certain Clerks 

AND Peons of the Office of the Director General of Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

018. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Mr. IMuhammad Anwar- 
ul-Azim) : Will Government be pleased to refer to tlio ‘cut motion' 
moved by j\fr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 18th March, 1981, in connection 
with the denial of Calcutta-Delhi transfer concessions to certain clerks and 
pi'ons of the office of the Director-General, Posts and '^Felegraphs^, and 
state if the matter has been favourably considered and the affected men 
have been suitably compensated; if not, why not, and when their grievances 
are likely to be redressed? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion is invited to the reply given to his starred question No. 953 in this 
House on the 16th March, 1931. Tlio staff in question have no reasonable 
olairn to compensation. 

Memorials from Engineering Supervisors, Telegraphs. 

619. *Mr. K. P. Thampan; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they received memorials from certain Engineering Supervisors, 
Telegraphs, in August last and they were all rejected? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Engineering Supervisors who submitted the 
above memorials were given only one chance while others had none at all 
for qualifying for promotion to the Deputy Assistant Engineers, Tele- 
graphs; if so, what were the grounds on which Government declined to 
give these men two more chances for qualifying for promotions to the 
higher grade ? 

(c) Have the Government of India issued any orders that promotions 
to the next higher grade in the Posts and Telegraphs Department should be 
regulated by allowing the staff only one chance of appearing in the depart- 
mental examinations? If not, why were the Engineering Supervisors vffio 
submitted the memorials not allowed an opportunity of appearing for 
departmental examinations for promotions to the Deputy Assistant 
Engineers grade? Do Government propose to remove these hardships; 
it not, why not? 

{d) is it a fact that prior to 1927 there were two different methods of 
recruitment to the cadre of Engineering Supervisors in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department? If so, what were the two different methods and 
^’hy were these methods replaced in 1927? How is seniority for promo- 
tions to the higher grades fixed from these two different modes of appoint- 
ment ? 
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The Ho&ourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes, except that the memorials 
were received before August. 

{b)f (o) and (d). The points raised by the Honourable Member are 
under examination and the reply will be placed on the table of tl^ House 
in due course. 

Non-issue of Aems Licences in Malabab. 

620. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that in issuing licences for arms in form XVI for 
protection and sport the licensing authorities exclude the district of Malabar 
from their validity and application, if so, why? 

(6j Is there any other district or province in India w'hich is so excluded? 

(c) Do Government propose to discontinue this exclusion? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) and (6). Every all-India arms 
licence in form XV I is granted subject to such restrictions as ma;^ bo 
imposed by a Local Government in respect of its own territory. I have 
not a copy of the orders issued by the Government of Madras, but 1 under- 
stand that a licensee who visits Malabar district has to get his licence 
<»ndorsed by the District Magistrate of Malabar. This is n'^t on unusual 
requirement, for I understand for example that the Local Governments of 
Assam and Central Provinces require a similar cndoi’sement when licensees 
from other provinces, visit any districts in these tw^o provinces. 

(c) This is a matter for the TiOcal Government, who have the power 
under rule 33(3) of the arms rules to impose or remove restrict'cns in 
regard to their own province. I will however send a copy of the question 
and this reply to the Local Government. 

Muslim Representation in the North Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

621. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan): (a) 
Will Government please state the date when the reorganization of the North 
Western E^ilw’ay Medical Department was started? 

(b) Were there any instructions by the Railway Board regarding safe- 
guarding of Muslim representation on the North Western Railway? 

(c) If so; when w'ere such instructions issued? 

(cl) Were they followed by the North Western Railway Medical Depart- 
ment? 

(c) If not, are Government prepared to take necessary action in thh 
respect now ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) 1st October, 1927. 

(b) and (tf). So far the instructions issued in respect of the redresi 
of communal inequalities in recruitment have been of a general character 
and no specific provision has been made reserving any proportion of th< 
vacancies for Muslims. 

(c^ Government have no information. 

(s) The question will be considered in connection with the recommenda 
tions of Mr. Hassan. 
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Muslim Representation in the North Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

622. *Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Will Government please state the total number of (1) Assis/tant Surgeons, 
(2) Su^- Assistant Surgeons, (3) Clerks and (4) Dispensers# in the North 
Western Railway ^Medical Department, at its start and at present? 

(b) v|ill Government please state the total number of Muslims in each 
cadre, byfch at start and at present? 

Sir Alan Parsons! (a) and (b). 1 would refer the ilonourable Member 
lo me reply to his question No. 188 on the lOth Fel)ruary, 1932, which 
gives the available information. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please say what 
is the system of recruitment of medical officers for the railways, whether 
they recruit men from the civil medical side as before or they arc also 
recruited direct or both systems are followed? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I understand that they are stdected on the Veeom- 
niendation of the Ihd^Jic Service Commission. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Is it a fact that those who appear before the 
ihiblic Service Commission are men drawn from the civil medical side 1 

Sir Alan Parsons: T understand their procedure is to advertise and con- 
sider the applications which they receive. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
former system w’as that people from the civil medical side were recruited 
by the railw’ays, and subsequently after the creation of a separate medi- 
(*jil directorate for the railways tliey recruit men dirtujt. Now what J W'ant 
to know is whether the former system is also in vogue or not. If llic Hon- 
ourable Member is not prepared to give me a reply, F sliall give notice of 
it. 


Sir Alan Parsons: I am not entirely aware whnt the fonner system was 
or w’hat are the exact arrangements existing now. So, I think the Hon- 
ourable Member had better give notice of his question. 

Muslim Representation in the North Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

G23. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Will Government please state the total number of clerks engaged since 1st 
Aj)ril, 1930, on the North Western Railway Medical Department and of 
them the number of Muslims and non-Muslims? 

(h) How many clerks have been (i) discharged (ii) subjected to stoppage 
of promotions and (iii) superseded, since 1st April, 1930, giving the number 
of Muslims and non-Muslims in each cadre? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret their inability to supply figures 
relating to the communal composition of, or to the discharges, promotion, 
etc., made in, individual departments or offices. 
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Muslim REpbbsbntation in the North Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

624. *Mr. M. Uaswood Ahmad , (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasm): (a) 

Will Government please state whether the Assistant Surgeon^ Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons and clerks w'ere given more than the minimum pay of 
their grade, on their appointment in the Medical Department of the North 
Western Railway? * 

(b) If so, what were the reasons? 

(c) What is the number of Muslims and non-Muslims so appointed in 
each cadre? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (?>). The matt^er is one within the discretion 
of the Agent, North Western Railway, and Government do not propose 
to make an inquiry. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply to his previous 
question No. 623. 

m 

Muslim Representation in the North-Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

625. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Are Government aware that articles in the public Press have been appearing 
from time to time regarding the paucity of Muslims on the North Western 
Railway Medical Department? 

(h) If so, what action has been taken by the Railway authorities in this 
connection? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 


Misuse of Passes on the North Western Railway. 

626. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Will the Honourable Member for Railways please state the procedure 
adopted in the case of misuse of railway passes on the North Western 
Railway ? 

(b) Are there any instances in which certain employees of the Railway 
were dismissed for the misuse of. passes? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Office Superintendent, Railway Medical Depart- 
ment, was charged with a similar offence? 

(d) If so, what action was taken against him ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) I am placing on the table an extract of p^a* 
graph 143 of the North Western Railway Pass Rules which details the 
penalties for misusing passes: 

(6) to (d). Government have no information as the inatter is one 
within the discretion of the Agent of the North Western Railway. 
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Extract pabaobaph 143 of the Nobth Western Railway Pass Rules. 
143, Penalties Jot misusing pastes and privilege tickets. 


Nat^^fe of irregularity or offence 
committe»i 

ly railway employees. 

(1 ) Travellvig without a pass or ticket 


[2) Travelling in a higher claiSs than that 
autfiorized by the pass or privilege 
ticket held. 


[3) Travelling on a date on whitdi the pass 
or privilege ticket is not available, 
z*.€., before or after its available date.s. 


[4) Travelling by a train for whi<'h the pass 
or privilege ticket is not available, such 
as mails, etc. 

3) Using a pass for persons not included 
in it. 

6) Travelling via wrong routes or by a route 
other than the one specified on the pass. 


7) Over-riding on a pa.ss or a privilege 
ticket. 


Penalties. 


(а) To be fined one week’s pay for the first- 
offence. 

(б) To bo fiiie<l one month’s pay for the 
second offence. 

(c) To be summarily dismissed from the 
service for tho third offence. 

Ill addition to the above recovery of full 
fares and usual penalties as recovered 
from the public, an^ to be enforced. 

Note. —In the ease of trav'elling on an 
unimdorsed piiss, the full faro and 
penalty only sliould be inllieted and not 
(a), (6) .and (c). 

(а) Firat offence. — Reeovi'ry of full faros and 
tho usual penalties as recovered from 
the public plu^ stojipago of tho privilege 
of passes for six' months over the homo 
lino and for one year over foreign lines. 

(б) Second offence.— Tiarovovy as above plus 
stoppage of tho privilege of passes for 
one year over the home and foreign 
lines, 

(c) Third offence . — ‘Summary dismi8.sal. 

(а) First offence . — Recovery of full fares and 
penalty for the entire journey. 

(б) Second offencc.-r UccoveTy of full fares 
and penalty for the entire journey with 
stoppage of tho privilogo of pas.ses for 
six months over the homo lino and for 
one year over foreign lines. 

(c) Third offence . — Recovery of full fares and 
penalty for the entire journey with 
stoppage of the privilege of passes for 
one year over tho home and foreign 
lines. 

The same penalties as for travelling before 
or after tho available dates. 

The same penalties as for travelling without 
a free pass or ticket. 

DifFerenco in faro and penalty for the por- 
tion not covered by the pass with 
stoppage of the privilege of passes for 
six months over the home lino and for 
ono year over foreign lines. 

Fare and penalty for the portion beyond 
the limit of the pass with stoppage of 
privilege of passes for six months over 
the home line and for one year over 
foreign lines. 
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Nature of irregularity or • oftenee 
committed 

by railway employees. 


(8) Including on a pass as servants, persons 

other than bona jide servants of the 
employee. 

(9) Transferring a pass or privilege ticket to 
an unauthorized person, or in any way 
fraudulently using a pass or a privilege 
ticket not covered by the above cate- 
gories. 


Penalties. 


The same penalties as for trav6llii(g without 
a pass or ticket. 


All such cases should bo repoited to the 
Agent who will inflict suitaVde punish- 
ment accordi ng to the nature of the crinwi 
committed. In addition, the prosecution 
of the culprit will be ordered, if desired. 
Punishments of dismissal awarded in 
such cases will be notified in the Weekly 
Gazette for the informal ion of the staff. 


Note 1. — Railway officials will be held responsible for the misuse or abuse of 
privilege passes or tickets issued to the members of their own families. 

Note 2. — Remission of penalties in all the above-noted cases will remain with lb« 
Agent alone, in deserving cases under special circumstances. 

Note 3. — ^Illiterate railway employees have been found travelling on passes before or 
after the dates for which the passes were made available, Officers and subordinates 
under whom such men are employed .should make it clear to them that it is tlieb 
business to ascertain the date for which their pass is available, and that illiteracy or 
ignorance of the date will not be accepted as an excuse for the misuse of a pass. 

Note 4. — ^Wlien an employee is travelling on duty, disciplinary action should be 
taken by the officer under whom he is- working, in place of the penalties laid down 
in cases Nos. (1), (3), (4), (6) and (7) only, the other penalties apply to both privilege 
and duty passes. 


Local Purchases by the North Western Railway Medical 

Department. 

627. ♦Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (on behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Will Government please ?4:ate the total local purchases of the North 
Western llailway Medical Department during the last three years conducted 
by the Department itself? 

(b) What was the value of the largest consignment purchased by the 
North Western Railway Medical Department without referring to the 
Controller of Stores? 

(til) Is it a fact that the Controller of Stores, North Western Railway 
gave orders to the North Western Railway Medical Branch that all 
purchases exceeding Es. 500 worth should be referred to him? 

(d) Was this order carried out by the North Western Railway Medical 
Department both in action and spirit? If not, what were their reasons? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) In my reply to the Honourable Member’s next 
question I give the figures of local purchases of accident relief medical 
equipment during,' the last three years, which alone are available. 

(b) Rs. 495. 

fyj) No. 

(.rf) The rule requires the Chief Medical and Health OiOficer to obtain 
the Agent's sanction for individual purchases in excess of Rs. 500. The 
rule has been observed. 
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Hr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member, in order to 
av^id delay on this question about the system of recruitment to the rail- 
way medical service, make enquiries and place the reply on the table of 
the Hc|jiise? 

Sir Alan Parsons: In regard to this particular question, I have given 
all the ii^formation which is available; it relates, of course, to the purchase 
of stores'. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But on the other question which also arose out 
of this, — instead of delaying the matter will the Honournbli' Member make 
enquiries and place the result on the table? 

Sir Alan Parsons: To what question is the nonourable Member refer- 
ring? I am dealing at present moment with the question of purchase of 
medical equipment on the North Westom Eaihvay. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai n am referring to the question in which the 
Honourable Member was unable to ofive me a reply, that is in regard to 
the system of reeniitment to the medical service in the railvTays. 

The Honourable Sir Oeorge Rainy: On a point of order, Sir. Is an 
Honourable Member entitled on one question to put supplementary ques- 
tions on a question which has already been answered? 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: This question is connected with the Medical 
Department matter and therefore I asked. 

Mr. President: Next question please. 

Purchase of Emergency Equipment by the North-Western Railway 
Medical Department. 

t528. *Mr. M. Haswood Ahmad fon behalf of Shaikh Sadiq Hasan) : (a) 
Will the Honourable Member for Railways please state the total amount 
spent in the purchase of accident omergoney equipment on the North 
Western Bailvray Medical Department? 

(b) What procedure was adopted in its purchase? 

(c) Was the usual procedure of calling tenders observed in this case? 

(d) Was it referred to the Controller of Stores? If not, why not? 

(e) Is it a fact that the purchasce was conducted pieice-meal? If so, 
why? 

(/) Will Government please state the number of contractors, giving 
the number of Muslims and non-Muslims, engaged to execute these 
orders? 

(g) Will Government please state all the dates on which this consign- 
ment was purchased? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement giving the infor- 
mation required. 

(b) and (-q). Tenders were not called for,, where direct purcha.sjes were 
made by the Chief Medical and Health Officer. Much of the equipment 
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which he was purchasing was being specially designed and made under 
directions, as standard patterns were being developed. 

Any purchase in excess of Es. 600 by the Chief Medical and Health 
Officer was referred to the Agent for sanction. 

(e) Separate orders were placed for the equipment required for each 
station in consultation with the Controller of Stores. 

• 

(/) There were eight contractors who supplied equipment. Gov^.mment 
have no knowledge of the communal composition of the firms who received 
the orders. 

(y) I do not know to what consignment the Honourable Member refers. 


Statement showing the approximate expenditure on Accident Belief Mea'icat Equi parent on 
the North Western Railway in the years 1928-29 to 1930-31, 



Itom^ obtained from 


Year. 

Railway 
Stores and 
Government 
Medical 
Stores. 

St. John 
Ambulance 
Stores. 

Local 

Purchase. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1928-29 .... 

17,782 

36 

870 

18,688 

1929-30 .... 

18,560 

12,S00 

22,050 

54,000 

1930-31 .... 

4.1,200 

10,870 

1 

10,430 

66,500 


Employment in Non-Signalling Posts of Telegraphist Postal Clerks. 

629. *Mr. Lalchaxxd Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : (a) Is 
it a fact that Government have to incur extra expenditure m getting a 
postal clerk trained in telegraph work? 

(6) Is it a fact that it is the intention of Government that telegraphist 
postal clerks be employed exclusively in such offices as perform telegraph 
work? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle, Lahore, issued orders in his letter No. Staff B./A. T.-150, 
dated 1st /2nd July, 1930, to the effect that a combined hand (telegraph- 
knowing clerk) should not be employed in a Divisional Superintendent’s 
office? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the circumstances m which 
certain combined hands are posted on non-signalling appointments, e,g., 
in. Ambala H. 0. proper and the office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Ambala Division? 
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{e) Do Government propose to take necessary action against the 
ofScers responsible for disregarding the order of the Postmaster-General, 
Lahore, referred to in part (o) above? 

(/) If so, are Government prepared to order at once the transfer of 
oombmed hands from non-signalling duties? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) to (c). Government have no information. The matter is within 
the competence of the Postmaster* General, Punjab and North Western 
Frontier, to whom a copy of the question is being sent. 

(/) Does not arise. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
place on the table the reply that he gets from the officer to whom the ques- 
tion is being sent? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not expect a reply. I merely 
propose to send a copy of this question so that he can take such action as 
he may deem fit upon it. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: When the Honourable Member has got no in- 
formation and the matter he is sending out is ont) in which he has at 
least the power of supervision, why should not the information be obtained 
and placed on the table of the House for the use of Honourable Members? 

I 

I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Because in matters of minor admi- 
nistrative detail I do not propose to interfere with the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I did not refer to interference in his discretion. 
The question is one of giving information to Honourable Members, and that 
docs not necessitate any interference with the officer concerned. Honour- 
able Members want only information, on the point. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: T am afraid I have got nothing fur- 
ther to add to what I have already said. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Perhaps the Honourable Member is not pre- 
pared to do his duty. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Ltllooah Railway Workshops. 

630. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will the Government please state 
whether in respect of the Indian apprentices who completed their training 
in 1930, they have acted in accordance with the procedure laid down 
in the reply to the starred question No. 472 (n) and (b) of the 5th March, 
1930, which runs as follows: — **The posts w^ere filled up by the 
technically trained mechanics who were all eaj-apprentices, it being 
considered by the Agent that they had prior claims to their juniors who 
would be completing their apprenticeship at a later date.” 
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(6) If the answer to part {ta) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why Messrs. Smith, Sim, Platts, Gibbons and Nandi have 
been appointed in the Lillocah workshop in preference to the apprentices 
of 1930, who secured very high positions in the examination? ^ 

Sir Alan Parsons: The question is similar to starred question No 1306 
asked by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt on the 16th November, 1931. I have called 
for certain further information and will lay a reply on the table in due 
course. 

Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices as Electricians and Train 

Examiners. 

631. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the esc-apprentices of Lillooah workshop are qualified for the 
posts of electricians and train examiners under Divisional Superintendents 
and whether they have been taken in as such? If so, what are the 
number of Anglo-Indijins and Indians taken in as such? 

(6) Is it a fact that one Anglo-Indian has been appointed as train 
examiner in the Howrah Division, while no Indian has« been appointed? 
Were qualified Indians available? 

(c) Do Government propose to take such apprentices as electricians 
and train examiners and issue orders to Divisional Superintendents to 
this effect? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) All ea5-apprentices of Lillooah Workshop cannot 
be considered as qualified for posts of Electricians and Train Examiners, as 
this depends on whether they have received training in the Train Light- 
ing, Carriage hepair or Wagon Ilepair Shops. One Anglo-Indian has so 
far been appointed as a Train Examiner. 

(b) One time-expired Anglo-Indian apprentice of the Lillooah Shops was 
appointed as a Train Examiner. Government are not aware whether 
other qualified persons were available, but presumably the person con- 
sider to be best qualified was appointed. 

(i(^) Orders have alriaidy been issued to the Divisional Superintendents 
to appoint in suitable posts qualified time-expired apprentices of the 
Lillooah Shops, if and when vacancies arise 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Eailway Workshop. 

632. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Is it a fact that all apprentices who havii 
completed their apprenticeship train’ng successfully from the LilLoah 
workshop and were not provided with posts, are all on the waiting list in 
the workshop establishment at Lillooah? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Govemment 
please state why Messrs. Smith, Sim, Platts, Gibbons and Nandi were 
appointed ignoring the claims of senior apprentices of 1930? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) A record is maintained at Lillooah of all appren- 
tices who have completed their training successfully at that workshop. 

(b) I have called for certain information and will lay a reply on the 
table. 
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Appointment of Lillooah Apprentices in the Indian Air Force at 
, Karachi. 

633. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Is it a fact that the Deputy Director, Bail- 
,vay Btfc-rd, had written to the Agent, Fast Indian Bail way, in a letter 
jhat he would see ways and means to provide the trained apprentices in 
he Indian Air Force wing of the Indian Technical and Follower Corps of 
he Indian Air Force, in Karachi? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
bo pleased to state whether any information to this effect was given to 
f jf-apprentices ? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (h). T would refer the Honourable 
Member to my reply to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s question No. 1309, dated 
the 16th November, 1931, and might add that the Agent, East Indian 
Ihiilway, was recently instructed to invite applications from apprentices 
who may have left the railway after completing their apprenticeship during 
ilic preceding 12 months for consideration for certain vacancies about to 
bo filled. 


Limiting the Number of Apprentices in the Lillooah Railway 

Workshop. 

634. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) With refercru^o to the answer to starred 
question No. 297 (c) of the 10th September, 1929, will Government be 
j)]eased to state whether they have issued any detailed insi ruction in the 
matter of limiting the number of First Grade Bound apprentices in the East 
Lndian Railway Workshop, Lillooah? 

(5) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government, be 
pleased to lay a copy of the instruction on the table? 

(c) Will Government please, state how many apprentices have been 
taken in 1930 and 1931? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (h). The attention of tlui Honourable Mem- 
l)er I'vi invited to tht' reply given to parts (a) and (h) of m similar question 
No. 1310, asked by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Legislative x^ssembly on 
the 16th November, 1931. 

(c) Three European or Anglo- Indian and three Indian a])j)r(!nticcs were 
appointed for the Mechanical Department in 1930. x^s n'gards the year 
lOBl, no apprentices were appointed for the Mechanical Department. Six 
Rnropcaii or Anglo-Indian and seven Indians were appointed to be trained 
as Train Examiners for the Operating Department. 

( 

Limiting the Number of Apprentices in the Lillooah Rahway 

Workshop. 

635. ♦Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Do Government propose to stop recruit- 
ment of First Grade Bound apprentices in the East Indian Railway Work- 
shop, Lillooah, till all the apprentices are provided with posts? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government 
please state what endeavour is being made to provide the surplus ex- 
apprentices with posts in the East Indian Railway establishment? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: (a) No. 

(6) No guarantee or promise of employment on completion of appreii- 
ticeship is given or implied by the Eailway as it is impossible to say what 
vacancies will occur after the five year apprenticeship period. But when 
vacancies occur ex-apprentices are considered. I 

Appointment of Trained Apprentices on Railways. 

636. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) With reference to answ'er to starred ques- 
tion No. 472 (a) and (b) of the 5th March, 1930, will Government please state 
whether they have issued general orders applicable to all State-managed 
Railways rel«ating to the recruitment, training, and appointment of appren. 
tices after their workshop training? If not, why not? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please lay a copy of such order on the table? 

Sir Alan Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 630 and 037 together. These questions are in identical 
terms to questions Nos. 1312 and 1318 asked by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in 
tlie Legislative Assembly on the 16th November, 1931, and I would invite 
the attention <')f the Honourable Member to the replies given to tho!?e 
questions. 

Alleged Racial Discrimination in Training of Apprentices at 

Jamalpttr. 

•j•637. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government please state whether 
Messrs. Smith and Sim were selected for heat treatment training nfr 
Jamalporc and no Indian w'as given that chance? 

(b) , Is it a fact that there %vcrc in the Lillooah Workshop . Indian appren- 
tices of sufficient education and training who could be selected for heat 
treatment training at Jamalpore? 

(c) If the answer to part, (b) be in the affirmative, will Government 

please state whether they made any endeavour to select the apprentices for 
heat treatment training at Jamalpore from among Indian apprentices ns 
well? If not, why not? ‘ 

(d) Will Government please stale the reasons for not selecting ihe 
Indian apprentices and what were the grounds for selecting two Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and what were their special qualifications? 

(c) Will Government please state whether they propose to select 
apprentices in future for heat treatment training at Jamalporc accordinjz 
to their merits without any racial considerations or considerations of cast ? 
or creed? If not, why not? . 

Appointment of Apprentices of the Lillooah Railway Workshops. 

I 

638. *Mr. BliUput Sing: Is it a fact that the reply given to starred 
question No. 467 of the 5th March, 1930, is incorrect in sc far as 
Mr. Panna La] Banerji did not complete his training in 1929; and that 
only one Indian (Mr. A. Beg.) and five Anglo-Indians were appointed in 
the Lillooah Workshop? 


f For answer to this question «ee answer to question No. 636. 
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Sir Alan Parsons: It has been ascertained from the Agent, East Indiaxi 
Eaihvay, that Mr. Panna Lai Banerjee did actually complete his apprentice- 
ship on 29th February, 1928, and not in 1929. Mr. Banerjee was on pro- 
bation from 1st March, 1928 to 31st January, 1929 and was appointed to 
a perr|anent post on 1st February, 1929. Apart from him, one Indian and 
live Europeans or Anglo-Indians were appointed in the Lillooah Workshop 
in 1929. 

Appointment and Promotion of an “ Outsider ” in the Lillooah 
Railway Workshop. 

639. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Is it a fact that an outsider has been 
appointed as a mechanic in the Saw Mills, Lillooah Workshop, in the begin- 
ning of this year on Rs. 390? 

(h) Is it a fact that the said gentleman is now officiating as Foreman 
in that shop? 

(d) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state why the cases of the mechanics who were in service or of the 
successful cj;-apprentices who are still unemployed were not taken into 
consideration for this poet? 

(d) If the answer to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether the case of the promotion of the Assistant Foreman of 
that shop was considered? If so, why was he not promoted, but an out- 
sider employed as Foreman? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) It is a fact that an outsider was appointed as a 
Mechanic in the Saw Mills, Lillooah Workshops, on Rs. 350 per mensem 
early in 1931. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and {(1). A highly trained and experienced man was required to take 
ihc place of the Saw Mills Foreman and no one in the Lillooah Workshops, 
either European, Anglo-Indian or Indian, was considered suitable for it. 

Transfer of the Works Manager, Lillooah Workshop. 

640. *Mr. Bhuput Sing: (a) Will Government please state if there is 
any limit to the maximum period of lime for which one gazetted railway 
officer is allowed to remain in the East Indian Railway establishment, 
Lillooah? 

(h) Will Government please state whether the post of Works Manager 
in the Lillooah Workshop is transferable or not? 

(c) Will Government please state for how many years the ]>resent Works 
Manager has been holding his post in the East Indian Railway Work- 
shop, Lillooah? 

Sir Alan Parsons: {a) and (6). The attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber is invited to the reply given by me to parts (ai) and (b) of a similar 
question, No. 1316, asked by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 16th November, 1931. 

(c) The present incumbent of the post was appointed as Works 
Manager, Lillooah Shops, on 19th June, 1920. He was transferred to 
Bhanbad as District Carriage and Wagon Superintendent on 20th Decem- 
ber, 1921, until 4th November, 1922, when he returned to Lillooah as 

B 
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.Works Manager. He has held the post of Works Manager at Lillooah 
since that date except from 18th June, 1926 to 6th December, 1926 v^hen 
he officiated as Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineer, and from 14th Sep< 
tember, 1924 to 30th November, 1924 and 6th March, 1928 to 31st (Jctober, 
1928 when he was on leave. 

Danger of Infection from Tuberculosis in the New Central Jail, 

Multan. 

641. ’Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that a number of and “B” 
Class prisoners from Delhi have been transferred to the New Central Jail, 
Multan? 

(6) Are Government aware that a number of prisoners suffering from 
tuberculosis have been lodged in the same jail with these prisoners? 

« (c) Will Government please state what is the number of prisoners 

suffering from tuberculosis in the New Central Jail, Multan? 

(d) Are Government aware of the manifest danger to the health of 
other prisoners by the retention of prisoners suffering from tuberculosis? 
Do Government propose to take immediate steps to remove these prisoners 
and to isolate them in a separate jail? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes, but they are located far apart from each other. 

(c) The number w’as 118 on the 3rd February, 1932. 

(d) The separate jail for tubercular prisoners at Shahpur collapsed or 
account of the floods of 1929. The Punjab Government have under their 
consideration plans for the construction of a new jail for such prisoners. 

Provision of Fans for Prisoners in the Central Jail, Multan. 

642. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that there is no provi- 
sion for fans for “A'" and “B" Class prisoners from Delhi in the Central 
Jail, Multan? 

(b) Do Government propose to take steps to provide fans to “A” and 
“B** Class prisoners from Delhi lodged in the Central Jail, Multan? 

(ic) If the Punjab Government are not prepared to provide these faci- 
lities, do Government propose to order the return of Delhi prisoners to the 
District Jail, Delhi, and make necessary arrangements for fans for them 
during summer? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) Not at present. 

(c) The matter is under the consideration of the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, in consultation with the Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab. 

Alleged Wrongful Detention in Prison op Har Dhian Singh 

Chandiwala. 

643. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Are Government aware that one Har Dhian 
Singh Chandiwala was sentenced under section 17A, Criminal Law 

ment Act, in January by a Magistrate in Delhi to pay a fine* of Rs. 109 
or in lieu to undergo imprisonment for one month? 
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(b) Will Government please state on what date the fine of Mr. Har 
Dhian Singh was realised? 

(c) Was Mr. Har Dhian Singh released on the same date or not? 

(d) ' How long was Mr. Har Dhian Singh detained after the realisation 
of the fine, if so, under what law and on whose order? 

(e) If Mr. Har Dhian Singh was detained for many days after the pay- 
ment of his fine, what action, if any, has been taken by Government If 
not, do Government propose to take any action against the authority res- 
ponsible for this detention? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes on the t4th January. 

(b) The fine was realised on the 2nd February. 

(C) No. ■ 

(d) He was reletvsed on the 13tli February. Owing to a reprehensible 
omission on the part of the AMmad of the Court no intimation had been 
sent to the Jail of the recovery of the fine to enable him to be released 
earlier. 

(e) The Ahlmad found to be at fault is being punished. 

Alleged Rough Handling of a Woman Prisoner. 

644. ’Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the issue of the Daily Tej, dated the 6th February, 1932, to a 
report appearing on page 1, with regard to the arrest of Mrs. Desh Bandhu? 

(b) Are Government aware that Mrs. Desh Bandhu was rudely treated, 
insulted, and roughly handled by the police officer-in-charge who effected 
her arrest? 

(c) If so, will Government please state what action if any has been 
taken against the police officer in question? 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the answer T gave on the 29th February to Mr. B. R. Puri's 
question on the same subject. 

Women Prisoners Transferred to Lahore in a Third Class 

Compartment. 

645. ’Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that women prisoners were trans. 
f erred recently in a III class compartment to the Female Jail Lahore from 
Delhi uraccompanied by female escorts? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Sub-Inspector in-charge of the escort insisted 
on sleeping in the same compartment with the women prisoners? 

(c) Are Government aware that during the last civil disobedience move- 
ment prisoners as a rule were sent in higher class compartments accom- 
panied by female escorts? 

(d) Will Government please state why this practice has been given up 
and whether steps are proposed to be taken to transfer women prisoners 
of the above type in higher class compartments accompanied by female 
escorts only? 


T» 9 
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Tine Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) The female prisoners, of whom there were eleven, objected to the 
head, constable and constables travelling in the same compartment ; but 
raised no objection to the Sub-Inspector doing so. No jail van wai" avail- 
able, in which separate compartments are provided for prisoners and 
escort. In this case, the carriage being an ordinary third class carriage, 
the whole escort should have travelled with the prisoners. The Sub- 
Inspector, however, decided to escort the prisoners himself and put the 
rest of the escort in the next carriage. 

(c) and (d). No. The ordinary practice in the United ProvineeCf 
Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Delhi and Assam is, I understand, 
to provide third class accommodation, but where suitable third class 
carriages with proper sanitary arrangements are not available intermediate 
class accommodation is allowed. Prisoners are permitted, however, to 
travel with their escorts in a higher class, if they pay the total additional 
costs. The usual practice is that female prisoners are accompanied by a 
female ward when there is only one prisoner. 

Classification of Women Politioal Prisoners . 

i 

646. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state how many 
women in Delhi have been convicted or arrested for non-violent political 
offences since the 1st of January, 1932? 

(b) Will Government please state how many of these women have been 
placed in the class? 

(c) Are Government aware that during the last civil disobedience move- 
ment, a strong public protest was made against the classification of such 
prisoners in the ‘*0*’ class and that some women prisoners went on hunger- 
strike in the same connection? 

(d) Do Government propose to issue instructions that in future no 
women political convicts guilty of non-violent offences should be placed in 
the ‘‘C*' class? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: (w) and (b). 51 women have so far 
been arrested in Delhi in connection with the civil disobedience movement 
and the Ordinances. Of these 50 have been convicted and 12 placed in 
class. 

(c) I am aware that some women went on hunger strike in 1930 because 
they were classified as “C*' class prisoners. 

(d) No, Sir. The women prisoners have been classified according to 
the rules and Government see no reason to exclude them from the operation 
©f the rules. 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Clbitks Maintained on the Frontier of Nepal in Bengal and 
North-Western Railway Stations. 

112. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: (a) Is it a fact that on the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway, at some stations, situated near or at the boundary of 
Nepal, Frontier Clerks are maintained to take a note of imports and exports 
from and to the land of Nepal for the information of Government? 
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(b) so, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether these clerks are under the administration of that railway ; 

(ii) whether Government have to meet the expenses for their main- 

I tenance ; 

(iii) if so, what sum of money Government have to spend towards 

their maintenance; 

(iv) what is the number of such clerks : 

(v) what are the rates of their salaries; 

(vi) what are the other conditions of their service ; and 

(vii) whether their appointments are permanent? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (b). Statistics relating to the movement of 
certain commodities are compiled by the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way Administration at the principal stations along the Nepal Frontier 
under arrangements made with the Director General of (bmmercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics. It was agreed in 1925 that the Director General 
would pay the Bengal and North-Western Railway Rs. 300 per mensem 
for the compilation of these statistics, the actual an’angements to be made 
for obtaining the figures being left to the diiseretion of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway. Government have no information as to what 
these arrangements arc. 

Pressure on Railway Subordinates to Vote for a Municipal 
Candidate at Gorakhpur. 

113. Mr. N, B. Gunjal: (a) Are Government aware that the offices of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, at headquarters w'cro ordered 
to be closed after 2 p.m. on 2nd Deciember, 1931, and a circular was 
issued to the staff residing in the Alinager Municipal Ward, Gorakhpur, 
to meet together in order to discuss positive means to return Pandit 
Krishna Gopal, a clerk of the Traffic Manager's office, in the election to the 
said municipality? 

(b) If so, will Ck>vernment be pleased to state: 

(i) the authority under which such orders could be issued and 

whether the authorities of the Railway could enter into the 
election campaign, bringing official pressure to bear upon the 
subordinates in a matter like this; and 

(ii) whether ai number of clerks approached Rai Sahib Mr. Madhu* 

Sudan Das, President of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railwaymen’s Association and stated to him their grievance 
against this official pressure and he communicated it to the 
Agent to the Bengal and Nort-h-Westem Railway requesting 
him to withdraw the orders? 

(c) If the facts as stated in part (b) (ii) are correct, will Government 
be pleased to state whether or not the orders were withdrawn? If not, 
^hy not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government have no information, but enquiries will 
be made. 
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NoK'ISSVb or Bailway Passbs to the Bbpkebbhtaitvb or the All* 
India Bailwaymbn’s Fbdbbation. 

s 

114. Mr. W. B. Gunjal: (a) Are Government aware of the following 
lacts : 0 

(i) that the fourth half-yearly meeting between the representatives 

of the Railway Board and of the All-India Bailwaymen’s 
Federation was held in the 1st week of December, 1931; 

(ii) that Mr. Bam Prasad, Secretary, Bengal and North-Western 

Bailwaymen’s Association, was selected to represent the 
Bengal and North-Western Bail way employees at this meeting 
and his name was communicated along with those of others 
to the Bailway Board by the Federation for grant of passes 
to enable him to attend the meeting; 

(iii) that the Bailwayj Board wired to the Agent, Bengal and 

North-Western Bailway, directing him to issue the passes; 

(iv) that the passes were not issued and Mr. Bam Prasad did not 

attend the meeting as a protest against the non-issue? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why passes were not issued and what was the cause for 
misunderstanding ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) (i) to («u). Yes. 

(6) Companies’ rnilwaNs ai'c not bound to issue free passes to repre- 
sentatives of the All-India Bailwaynien's Federation on such occasions and 
the Bengal and North-Western Bailway had declined to issue free passes 
to non -railway delegates. The request to that railway to issue a pass in 
this case was made through a mistake but an arrangement has now been 
•entered into with the Bengal and North- Western Bailway that free passes 
to the delegates over the railway will be issued by the Bailway Board, who 
will however refund the equivalent fare to the railway. 

Editoation of the Childbbn op Railway Employees at Gorakhpue. 

115. Mr. N. B. Gunjal: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to: 

(i) the letter of the Secretary, Bengal and North-Western Kail- 

waymen’s Association, Gorakhpur, dated November 11th, 
published in the daily issue of the Leader, dated November 
17th, 1930, at page 7, in the column of “Letters to the 
Editor”; and 

(ii) the editorial comment in that connection, at page 8? 

(If) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken in regard to the fol- 
lowing allegations as contained therein: 

(i) ' that tne Bengal and North-Western Railway Administration 

have provided, for the education of children of their Indian 
employees, only one school teaching up to the 6th Anglo- 
Vernacular class, at Gorakhpur; 

(ii) that the said school is situated about miles off from the 

centre of the town; 
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(iii) that only 202 children of Indian employees have been able to 

take advantage of the school; 

(iv) that the majority of Indian employees, even at Gorakhpur, have 

not been able and are not in a position to derive any benefit 
out of this school; 

(v) that the head master of the school, although he is a graduate, 
yet gets only Rs. 40 per mensem; 

(vi) that the Railway contributes to this school only Es. 100, while 

it contributes to the school of children of European employees 
and Indian officers, Rs. 225; and 

(vii) that it has provided five schools, at different centres, for the 

education of children of European employees? 

(c) If so, (i) what arc the reasons for discriminations, and (ii) whether 
things have improved since then ; if so, in what respects ? 

(d) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, what action do Govern- 
ment propose to take to call for a copy of the paper under reference? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have called for certain information from the Agent, 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, and will lay a reply on the table in 
due course. 

Ages of Workmen Superannuated on the Bengal and North-Western 

Railway. 

116. Mr. N. R. Ounjal: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the following facts : 

(i) that the Foremen of the Loco, and Carriage Workshops, Gorakh- 

pur, Bengal and North-Western Railway, prepared different 
lists of workmen in, 1925, showing ages of batches to complete 
55 years of age earlier than they w'ould have actually attained 
that age; 

(ii) that some of the workmen concerned approached the authorities 

to challenge the correctness of the lists and that they were 
referred to the Principal Medical Officer of that Railway (Col.; 
Masson, I.M.S.); 

(iii) that the Principal Medical Officer examined them in April, 

1930, and granted certificates in regard to their ages varying 
from 40 years to 53 years then; 

(iv) that in disregard of the certification of ages by the Principal 

Medical Officer, the lists prepared by the Foremen were 
approved of and the workmen concerned were definitely 
ordered to retire from the 1st July, 1931; 

(v) that the workmen concerned approached the Bengal and North- 

Western Railwaymen's Association who referred their case to 
the Agent of the Railway, for the first time, on the 22nd 
August, 1930, forwarding a copy of the same to the Railway 
Board and subsequently despatched a number of reminders, 
but to no effect; 

(vi) that failing to receive a reply, the Association had to approach 

the Government of India with their case in this respect, men- 
tioning the above facts and praying for the appointment of a 
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Court of Inquiry, under the Trade Disputes Act, resulting in 
an inquiry being held by Government and admission, by the 
Bengal and North-Western Eailway Administration that the 
ages of the workmen concerned, as certified by the Pijncipal 
Medical Officer, were accepted and that no action was being 
taken to discharge them on the 1st July, 1931; 

(vii) that about six months only after this those men were again 
given notice on the 1st December, 1931, for discharge, on 
account of reduction of staff, with effect from the 1st Jan- 
uary, 1932; 

(viii) that the Bengal and North-Western Eailwaymen’s Association 
again referred their case to the Agent stating their intention 
of approaching the Government of India under the Trade 
Disputes Act; and 

(ix) that subsequent to this reference to the Agent, those men who 
were still in service w^cre called fbr by the Loco. Carriage 
Sui)erintendent and granted extension, for various periods of 
time, but not in keeping with the ages certified by the Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer, with the exception of five who were 
discharged on the Ist January, 1932? 

(b) Will Clovernment be pleased to state whether they propose to inter- 
vene in the matter of granting extensions of service to certain workmen 
of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway in accordance with the ages 
certified by the Principal Medical Officer? If not, why not? 

(c) Are Government aware of the fact that the Bengal and North- 
Western Eailwaymen’s Association have resolved to refer the matter to 
Government under the Trade Disputes Act? If so, have Government 
received a representation? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government are aware that the matters referred to 
in items (i) to (vi) of part (a) of the Honourable Member's question fomied 
the subject of an application made by the Bengal and North-Western Eail- 
waymen's Association to Government for the appointment of a Court of 
Inquiry under the Trade Disputes Act, but as regards the rest of the ques- 
tion they have no information, except for statements made in a further 
representation which has been received from the Association and which 
is under consideration. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Labour. 

117. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what action is being taken by them on the Report of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour in India ; and 
(h) what they are going to do with the recommendations contained 
therein ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (ui) and (6). A large number of the 
recommendations of the Commission involve action by authorities other 
than the Government of India. The attention of Local Governments has 
been drawm to those recommendations wliich require provincial action and 
they have been asked to bring to the notice of public bodies, employers and 
their organizations and trade unions the recommendations which are 
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addressed to them. The recommendations which are addressed 
primarily to the Government of India are being examined as 
expeditiously as possible. The Government of India have already laid 
before tlie Assembly in the present session two Bills based on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations and I hope to introduce two more Bills before 
the session ends. The Government of India have passed orders on the 
recommendations relating to Labour in public works and they have made 
references to Local Governments or other authorities on several subjects, 
including employers’ liability legislation, workmen’s compensation in agri- 
culture, the recruitment of seamen, and factory statistics. The recom- 
mendations relating to a number of other questions are at present under 
examination. 

Applications for Appointment op Tribunals under the Trade Disputes 

Act. 

118. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to state : 

(i) how many applications have been filed with the Government of 

India for appointment of tribunals under the Trade Disputes 
Act since its enforcement; 

(ii) how many of them were from Labour Unions; 

(iii) how they were dealt with; 

(iv) how many and which were rejected; and 

(v) what were the reasons for rejection, if any was rejected? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (i) Six. 

(ii) All. 

(iii) and (iv). One application for the appointment of a Board of Concili- 
ation was granted, and in another case, where a labour organization applied 
for a 73oard of (kmciliation, a Court of Inquiry was appointed. Four 
applications were rejected ; they were "from the following organizations : 

(1) Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway Employees’ Union, 

(2) North Western Eailway Union, 

(3) Bengal and Nortli Western Eailwaymen s Association, and 

(4) All -India Bail way men’s Federation. 

(v) The Governor General in (.V>uncil did not consider that the nature 
of the trade diispiites alleged in these four cases justified reference to a 
tribunal under the Trade Disputes Act. , 

Institutes for European and Indian Staff on the Bengal and North 

Western Railway. 

119. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether in the Bengal and North Western Railway institutes are provided 
for Indian and European staff? If so, how many are for Europeans and 
how many for Indians ? 

(6) Do the Railway Administrations contribute any fund towards their 
Diaintenance ? If so, how much to the Indian institutes and how much to 
fhe European institutes? 

(o) If contributions to the European institutes are higher than those 
to the Indian institutes, what are the reasons for this discrimination? 
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(d) Is there any scheme under consideration for extending the provision 
of institutes for Indian staS and workers? 

* 

(e) Are Government in communication with the Railway Administra- 
tion on the subject? " ^ 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have called for certain information and a reply will 
:be laid on the table in due course. 

Accommodation for Clerks in the Audit Office, Bengal and North 

Western Railway. 

120. Mr. N. B. Gunjal: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they are aware that accommodation for clerks in the 
Audit Office of the Bengal and North Western Railway is 
congested ; and 

(h) what is the number of clerks employed therein? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Govenfuuent have no information, but I will bring 
the Honourable Member’s question id the notice of the Agent of the 
Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Markers employed in the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

121. Mr. N. It. Gunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) how many markers are employed with the Bengal and North 

Western Railway; 

(ii) what is their maximum pay; 

(iii) how many receive the maximum pay; 

(iv) how many were promoted as Assistant Goods Clerks during the 

last two years; and 

(v) whether they are eligible to gratuity and provident fund benefits; 

if so, how many of them got gratuity during the last five 
years and how many enjoy the provident fund lienefit? 

(b) Is it a fact that they are literate and are engaged to work as 
clerks? 

(c) Is it not a fact that marking of goods is being done by the illiterate 
staff of the stations ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T have called for information from the Agent of the 
Railway and will reply to the Honourable Member’s question when it is 
received. 

Recruitment and Promotions in the Bengal and North Western 
Railway Workshops at Gorakhpur. 

122. - Mr. N. B. Gunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether in the Bengal and North Western Railway Workshops 

at Gorakhpur, vacancies caused by resignations and removal 
from employment were not filled up; 

(ii) how many workers resigned or were removed from employment 

during the last four years; 
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(iii) how many workers were recruited during the same period; and 

(iv) if vacancies were not filled up, how work is being managed? 

(5) How were workers employed during December, 1980? 

(c) !|[ow many workers^ got increments in their wages during 1930? 

(d) What was the total sum of increments given in the wages of work- 
shops* workers in the same year (1930)? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret that they cannot undertake to 
collect the information required as it would entail a disproportionate ex- 
penditure of time and labour. 

Working Hours of tub Bengal and North Western Railway Staff. 

123. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to a letter No. 33/90, dated 23rd May, 1929, of the Secretary, Bengal and 
North Western Railwaymen’s Association, addressed to P. R. Rau, Esq., 
the then Financial Commissioner of Railways, criticising the reply given to 
unstarred question No. 340 in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th March, 
1929, and making certain suggestions relative to the working hours of the 
Bengal and North Westei'n Railway staff? If so, what action Government 
was pleased to take thereon? 

Sir Alan Parsons : A copy of the letter referred to was forwarded to the 
Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway, and his reply to the criticisms 
of the Secretary, Bengal and North Western Railwaymen*s Association 
showed that no action by Government was called for. 

Leave for Subordinates of the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

124. Mr. N. B. Gunjal : (a) Are Government aware that a sufficient 
number of relieving staff is not maintained on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway? 

(b) Are Government aware that leave is hardly granted to the subor- 
dinate staff on the Railway find they are seldom allowed to avail them- 
selves of the leave even if it is granted? 

Sir Alan Parsons : I have called for information from the Agent, Bengal 
and North Western Railway, and a reply will be laid on the table in due 
course. 


Report of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee. 

125. Mr. N. R. Gunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
their attention has been drawn, to paras. 27 to 32 of the Report of the Rail- 
way Retrenchment Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment Advisory Com- 
mittee ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state if any action has been 
taken to give effect to the Sub-Committee's recommendation? If so to whaij 
extent? If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (h). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the statement circulated to all Members of the House on the 4tK 
November, 1931, and also to the statement circulated with the Budget 
papers showing the further action taken. 
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^BPABATIOIT OF AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS DbFABTMBNTS OF StATB BaILWAYS. 

1 

126. Mr. N. B. Ounjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
by separation, of the Audit and Accounts Departments of State B^iilways, 
the working expenses of the Bailways have been increased? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the actual increase in 
1930-31 over the figure of 1928-29? 

(c) In view of the financial stringency through which the Bailways are 
passing at present and with a view to strict economical working of the Bail- 
ways, do Government propose to amalgamate the two Departments as 
recommended by the Railway Retrenchment Sub -Committee? If not, why 
not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The separation of Audit and Accounts Pepartmenf 
on State Bailways is one but not the only nor the most important reason 
for the increase in expenditure on Audit and Accounts. 

(h) The total expenditure on Audit and Accounts on State -managed 
railways in 1928-29 was Bs. 79,30,000 and in 1930-31 Bs. 92,60,000. 

(c) It is not qiiit(^ correct to say that the Railway Retrenchment Sub- 
committee definitely recommended the amalgamation of the two depart- 
ments. Their recommendation was that, unless the total cost of the 
Accounts and Audit organisations was reduced by a certain extent, the 
question of amalgamation should be taken up for consideration. The 
whole question is at present under the consideration of Government, but. 
as the Honourable IMember will have observed from the Budget papers., 
the cost of the Accounts establishments has been reduced. 

PuBMOiTY Department of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

127. Mr. N. B. Ounjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
the Publicity Department of the Eastern Bengal Railway is now working 
at a loss? 

(6) If so, is it the intention of Government to curtail the expenditure of 
that Department to fit in with the income derived? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) It is not practicable to estimate the return from 
expenditure on publicity. 

(b) In view of the need for economy, the Agent, Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, has reported that he has budgeted for an expenditure on publicity foe 
1932-33 of Rs. .51,000 as against Rs. 91, WO spent in 1930-31 and Rs. 61,000 
which is estimated as the expenditure for 1931-32. 

Cost of the Eastern Bengal Railway Supplement to the Indian State 

Railway Magazine. 

128. Mr. N. R. Gun]al: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing separately the actual expenditure incurred and the 
actual income derived in conducting the Eastern Bengal Railway Supple- 
ment to the Indian State Railway Magazine for the years 1928-29, 1929-80 
and 1930-81? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Information is available only for 1930-31, when the 
expenditure was Rs 11,40.5 and the receipts Rs. 8,981. 
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Cuts in Pay of Railway Employees. 

,129. Mr. N. B. Ounjal: («a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to par^raph 184 of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-Committee’s 
Report Regarding cuts in pay ? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why instead of giving 
effect to the graduated cuts in pay as recommended by the Sub- Com- 
mittee, the Railway Board have ordered a 10 per cent, cut in the pay of all 
Railway employees drawing above Rs. 83/5/4? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(5) A cut of 10 per cent, in the pay of railway employees drawing above 
Rs. 83-5-4 pet mensem was ordered by Government as in their opinion 
the rate of the cut should be uniform in the case of such employees. 

The Moody-Ward and Crew Systems of Ticket Checking. 

130. Mr. N. B. Qunjal: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
the “Moody” and “Crew” systems of ticket checking are in force side 
by side in the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state briefly the relative 
financial aspect of the two systems? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) On the East Indian Railway the system of 
checking tickets is that recommended in the Moody-Ward Committee’s 
Report. On the Eastern Bengal Railway, on certain sections, a modified 
form of the crew system is in force, and on others, tickets are checked 
at stations by Ticket Collectors, and on some trains, by Travelling Ticket 
Examiners. 

(h) It is not practicable to estimate the financial effect of either system, 
hut the more intensive the check of tickets in trains the greater is the 
revenue realised. Both the crew system and the system recommended 
by the Moody-Ward Committee are forms of intensive checking, differing 
in degree. 

Retrenchment of Superior Officers on State Railways. 

131. Mr. N. B. Qunjal: (;<i) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it was the intention of the Government of India, Railway 
Department, Railway Board, to retrench one hundred surplus superior 
officers from all the State Railways due to the economic crisis? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state how many superior 
ofiBcers from each State Railway have so far been retrenched and when 
Government propose to retrench the balance of surplus officers? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how many superior officers 
have been recruited in State Railways and what are the reasons for the 
recruitment of superior officers? Is it a fact that a large number of 
subordinate employees have been retrenched due to the severe 
economic crisis through which the Indian Railways are passing at present? 

Sir Alan Panins: (a) No; the intention was to reduce the gazetted 
cadres of the State-managed railways by that number and to discharge 
surplus officers only to the extent necessary to bring actuals down to the 
reduced strength of the cadres. 

(b) A statement giving the available information is laid on the table. 
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(c) The recruitment for the year 1931-32 is 19, — ^nine by promotion and 
ten by recruitment. 

A considerable number of subordinate employees has had to., be dis- 
charged; but Government cannot commit themselves to a complete sus- 
pension of fresh recruitment for the superior services though such recruit- 
ment will in present circumstances be made on a restricted scale. 


StaietMint $howing the number of Gazetted ojfffcere discharged on State-managed Railways, 


Railway. No. 

Eaatem Bengal 6 

East Indian . . 11 

Great Indian Peninsula 7 

North Western 15 

Burma 3 


Appointment of Members of Minority Communities in the Railway 

Mail Service. 

132. Bai Bahadur Lala BriJ Eishore: Is it a fact that the Superin- 
tendent, Railway Mail Service A. Divjision issued a memo, on 27th Janu- 
ary 1931 to the effect that all vacancies, either acting or permanent, 
should go to members of minority communities? Is it in contravention 
of the orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs in 
one of his G. Os. in November 1927? If so, what action has been taken 
by the Department? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The information wanted by the 
Honourable Member in the first part of his question has been called for 
and when it is received a reply to the whole question will be placed on 
the table of the House. 


STATP]MENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Loader of the House) : With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
of business in the week beginning Monday, the 7th March. That day 
has been appointed by His Excellency for the presentation to the Legisla- 
ture of the General Financial -Statement. In order to give Honourable 
Members time to study the Statement, it is proposed, Sir, that on the 
conclusion of tho delivery of the Statement you should adjourn the House 
to Wednesday, the 9th. That day and the following day have been allotted 
by the Governor General for tho general discussion of the Financial State- 
ment. Subject to your direction, Sir, the House will sit for the transaction 
of Government business on Friday, tho 11th and Saturday, the 12th. 

On Friday, ohe 11th, the following programme will be brought forward; 

I. Motions for the election of members to : 

(1) the Standing Finance Committee, 

(2) the Standing Committee on Emigration, 

(3) the /Standing Finance Committee for Railways, 

(4) the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
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II. The Eailway Supplementaiy Demands will next be presented. 

•III. These .will be followed by the making of motions for leave to 
introduce — 

(1) a Bill to continue the Salt (Additional Import duty) Act, 1931, 

(2) a Bill to provide funds to enable Government to continue wireless- 

broadcasting, 

(3) a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Act, 

(4) a Bill to amend the law relating to Assam labour. 

IV. These will be followed by motions to take into consideration andi 
pass — 

(1) the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Bill, 

as reported by Select Committee, 

(2) the Foreign Belaiions Bill, as reported by Select Committee. 

On Saturday, the 12th, the election will take place for the remaining 
vacancy on the Standing Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. This will be followed by any business left 
over from Friday s list and, on the conclusion of that business, motions will 
be made to take into consideration and pass the Bill providing protection 
for the sugar industry as reported by the Select Committee. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OF DBMANES— concld. 


Demand No.. 1 — Railway Board — concld. 

Future of the Railway Board and the Constitutional Aspect — concld. 
Mr, President: Further consideration of the cut motion of Mr. Ranga- 


ICr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): I jsm 

grateful to you for giving me an opportunity to speak on this cut motion 
of Mr. Ranga Iyer, who has raised the question of the future of the Railway 
Hoard and the constitutional aspect in connection with it. I myself 
absented myself on last Tuesday, Wednesday and partly on Thursday, 
which is supposed to be very inauspicious to the Hindus in my part of 
tile country, but the lengthy speeches convinced me that there must be 
some irregularities or something extraordinary, for this subject to come 
np for discussion in this House. Though my friend was not found in the 
same bed as Sir Henry Gidney, yet ho was caught in the trap. Whatever 
that may be, I take the cue from the discussion which is taking place at 
the Viceregal Lodge, about wnich we are supposed to know nothing. It 
was raised by Mr. Benthall, who by an irony of fate or accident, got into 
the Round Table Conference. Ho is the Burra Sahib of Bird and Co. My 
triend, Mr. Clow, who is sitting in front of me representing Government,' 
•'ilso knew something about him, and along with Mr. Benthall there were 
several Europeans representing several big firms in Calcutta. They were 
witnesses before the Royal Commission on Labour. You, Mr. President, 
cannot have forgotten those people who were examined and cross-examined 
before us. It was myself who cross-examined the contractors, middlemen, 
the blood suckers and the profiteers, who make some profit out of the 
income of the poor labourers of this country, the hewers of wood and the 
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drawers of water, who earn their pittance by the sweat of their brow 
My friend, Mr. Mody, Sir, represents the millowners of Bombay and hi 
is one among the elected Members of this Assembly numbering i03 o: 
104, of whic*h he is only one. Nowi he is supposed to be an elected^.Menibej 
voicing the opinion of a handful of millowners, and there arose a situatioi 
yesterday in which there was a good combination on this side of the House 
and my friend who always answers these questions said that “ Certain! v. wf 
are not going to give any controlling power in the future constitution oi 
the Bailway Board to the representatives of the third class passengers’*. 
Sir, I understand the income from the third class passengers which flows 
into the pockets of the Railway Board or the Railway Department of tbe 
Government of India comes to about 35 per cent. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions.: Muliani- 
rnadan Rural) : 90 per cent. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: That is the percentage of third class passengers. I an 
a practical man. 35 per cent. I think; I have got the figure right from 
the Labour Member; 35 per cent, of the total income from the trains. 
My friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has got the wrong figure. Now 
Mr. Aggarwal was wondering what was the underlying policy in bringing 
forward such a motion and token cut as that initiated by Mr. Ranga Iyer. 
Now I may tell you without any fear of contradiction, after giving you the 
figure of 35 per cent, of the total railway income, the rest of the population 
of India among the masses called the agriculturists comprise 85 per cent., 
and. Sir, from their pockets the Railway l^epartmcnt make about 40 per 
cent, of their income ; and therefore the major portion, 75 per cent, of the 
nett income comes from them; and leaving this 25 per cent., a fraction 
of which only comes from the pockets of the owners of the cargoes or goods 
represented by Mr. Mody’s (constituency of millowners and. Sir, he hope- 
lessly failed to define who arc the “first class politicians”. He had not 
the courage to tell vis who are the first class politicians who should be 
represented on the Railway Board of the future. 

Mr.' H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners* .\ssociation : Indian Com- 
merce) : I know who the third class politicians arc. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Now, Mr. lianga Ivor had to criticize the speech and 
had to bring in a proposal for a new Railway Board and that was his con- 
jecture, — ^instead of saying straight what difficulties the Railway Board 
liave brought into this c’ountry, instead of telling us how many strikes they 
have provoked in every month and sometimes on almost every day, dis- 
locating the railway lines, stopping passengers transferred from one place 
b”) the other, taking the water down from the ernginc. That is the situation. 
But Mr. Benthall in the other building, the Viceroy’s House, has been 
preparing the ground for securing his own bread by saying that now-a-(la>s 
Bird Co. have not got enough income, the mills are running idle, the 
workers are not doing their work, and. Sir, the profiteers are not making 
any profit. (Laughter.) He is trying. Sir, under the shade of the Govei’n- 
ment and the Railway Board, to make something out of the coolie supply 
for a particular railway company, and so on. Now though these persons 
are. not* true elected representatives of the people of this country, never- 
theless by the patronage of the Viceregal House or of the Secretary o 
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State they have got on to the liound Table Conference, — -and, alas, Sir, 
the result of the Kounc^ Table Conference, it seems to me, may end in 
nifthing but smoke. Sir, I am not a Brahmin or a member of a superior 
caste tlio Hindus but I am a practical man (Hear, hear), and my feet 
are gufeed by the unfaltering light of experience; and if you will allow 
me, Sir, to take my stand upon the sayings of the great practical men, 
I can tell you at once that the so-called Federation would be a net work 
which the spiders arc weaving ail round, — and who are selecting such poli- 
ticians on committees as do not represent the country? (Laughter.) I 
want to ask about one of these provinces, for example, Bengal, — have they 
selected any right man? 

Now in connection with tin’s lokcn cut of Rs. 100 the politicians are all 
scattered, so that the Government might smuggle water from the desert 
of the Sahara. Some people are in jail; the picketing of the European 
cloth shops goes on; the supply from the mills is stimulated, and all this 
figlit between Mr. Mody's millownere and the Lancashire millowners, who 
are represented by my Honourable friends on my right, goes on, and 85 
per cent, of the masses of India are in trouble, because the trouble has 
come over there on account of the differences between tbesi* self-interested 
people on both sides 

Mr. President: AYill tlie Honourable Member please say what is the 
relevancy of his remarks to the subject of the Tlailway Board? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, tlic subject is the future constitution of the Rail- 
way Board, the constitutional aspect 

Mr, President: Yt^s, tbi* constitutional aspect affecting the Railway 
Jjoard. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Yes, Sir, it is the self-interest, it is the mon6?y and 
it is a Department of the Government of India that has wasted all the 
SLibsiance of the politicians to-day on the floor of this Hcaise, and that is 
the relevancy, it is not myself who has come forward to propose bringing 
forward this token cut, but it has come up, Sir, surreptitiously all of a 
siidd(‘n through the agency of my friend, Mr. Hanga Iyer, who as it was 
fonnrl acted in tlie same way us Colonel Sir PIcnry Gidnev, niy ILaiour- 
uble fri(md; and it is on that ground that L made inlcrjections yesterday, 
and my friend, Mr. Arthur Moore's paper has reported it to-day, Sir, and 
it is part and parcel of the debate, though it is not yet admitted by you 
onicia.lly, and there will be railway strike after stidke if you an* not careful 
in constituting the Railway Board of the future. It is not one Mr. Hayman 
or two or my friend. Sir Alan Parsons, who can save the situation. That 
heiug the position, I do not know how far the matter will be successful 
with regard to the attempt made hy Mr. Benthall, whose cloak has fallen 
on T^Tr. Ranga Iyer and Sir Henry Gidnev. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, we 
had yesterday about seven or eight speakers. I did not come here at all 
the last few days. I absented myself for two previous days because I 
neglected it, seeing the atmosphere on the floor of this House, — for instance,, 
there are people who do not in practice represent their constituencies, and 
^hr> happen to be here by some accident, and who do not discharge their 
fhities at all. Sir, it is a great pity that the interests of the masses are 
neglected like this. Sir, I was myself instrumental in the passing of a 
I^esolution in this Assembly in the year 1923, by virtue of which to-day 
‘ 0 
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the G. I. P. and the E. I. Railways were taken over by the State, .on 
account of which I feel sure the country will be benefited. The Com- 
pany-manuged railways were conducted by officers who W'ere 1-ifdng in 
London, and nobody was able to approach them. They had only a 5 ptr 
cent, interest, and the remaining 95 per cent, w’as represented by the 
masses of this country, and the Government was the benefactor on behalf 
of these i)oor masses. When Government have taken over the charge of 
these railways, Mr. Benthall hag suggested in the Round Table Conference 
that they should go back to the previous arrangement. Sir, it is feared 
that the declaration of 1917 and other royal pronouncements which have 
been made from time to time are going to be withdrawn for the sake of a 
handful of people. If the Government fire here simply to hear the opinion 
of the people of this country by means of this Legislature, may I ask 
Crovemment how far they have shown their good-will in the matter of 
administering the railways of this country? If they say that their inten- 
tion was a goiod one, then they ought not to have accepted the suggestion 
of the Round Table Conference, the representatives of which were not 
elected by this country. None of them could speak on behalf of the 
country. Most .of them went in by the back door. Sir, in the year 1928 
when the 7 members, leaving out for a second Sir John Simon, the 
Ohairm»nn, came to this country they passed a Resolution. But the Simon 
Commission lost the trend of their line of action, which was enunciated 
in their letter of the 7th February, 1928. Sir John Simon, who is a groat 
lawyer of England, wrote a letter to Lord Irwin and his Lordship's speech 
of yesterday at Oxford has given palpitations to our friend Mr. Benthall. 
Sir, instead of acting according to the issues that wore framed by the 
Chairman himself. Sir John Simon went back on his own decision. He 
said that he would see that the Members of this representative House 
were elected by one transferable vote, and after his arrival, he found that 
this Assembly had nothing to do with his Commission and everywhere he 
faced the flags saying, “Go Back Simon", because the people were not 
satisfied with his Commission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahiintoola) : Order, order. 
The Chair regrets to be obliged to intennipt the Honourable Member agMin. 
The Honourable Member is a distinguished lawyer and as such knows per- 
fectly well what is relevant and wdiat is not relevant. May I ask the 
Honourable Member to be good enough to restrict himself to the issue that 
is now before the House and to make all the observations he may have 
to make in regard to the issue of the Railway Board and its future 
constitution ? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I am very much obliged to you, Sir, for reminding me 
again and again, but I have had sleepless nights and had to consider again 
and again what speech I w'hs going to make to-day. Sir, it is not only 
myself who is having sleepless nights, but there are millions and millions 
of peopl(* of India who are also having sleepless nights. I may tell you, 
Sir, that the remarks that I .am making are quite relevant. I may not 
be relevant according to the Evidence Act or the Civil Procedure Code, 
but I am sure I am relevant according to the common sense point of view. 
The subject is so vast that I can be always sure of being relevant. 

Sir, a great mistake was made by this distinguished lawyer, Sir Johti 
Simon, because he wanted to take the people of India into bis eonfidenee 
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iind they refused. As the Eesolution was passed, Sir John Simon had 
to feel his ground. None of my friends cither in the Assembly or outside 
it *was satisfied with the state of affairs. Sir, some Provincial Govern- 
ments also passed a Resolution saying that they had got everything to do 
with the Simon Commission, but some said just the reverse. Therefore, 
instead of taking the matter by the front door it was taken by the back 
door. But neither the back door intruders nor tliose who came by the 
front door found their passage out. Now, the Simon Commission have 
written out their Report. But what is the result? The Railway Board is 
<?ertainly a subject for rc'form. We were told tliat a gcK)d many nice 
things would be done by this Railway Board, but look at the poor people 
in Bengal. T represent a constit\iency. Sir, where two- thirds are Muham- 
inadana, and we had expected that we would get a sufficient niiniber of 
posts according to our uumbers. But I was shocked to read in the papers, 
because T did not come to tlie Assembly on last Tuesday and Wednesday, 
that it was pointed out by my friend Sir Abdur Rahim that there are only 
(wo Muhammadans from Bengal in the whole of the Government of India 
Secretariat. T am afraid. Sir, that the Government of India officials have 
forgotten the declaration that was made by Lord Reading in the year 1925. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, was speaking ycstt*rday about what 
the future of the Railway Board is to be. Its constitution should be 
so framed that the interests of the people will not suffer and its affairs 
so administered that it will be worth while to retain that body. I had 
(h(‘, honour of going through the three volumes of Mr. Hassan’s Report. 
This Special Officer was appointed to report on the representation of the 
minority communities in the railway services. As a matter of fact the 
Heporis are disappointing and we should consider the money spent on 
this Special Officer is wasted because none of the people for whose benefit 

was appointed derive any benefit from the Report. We, by a majority, 
appointed the Honourable Member for Labour, I mean Mr. Hayman to 
look after the interests of labour on the railways. Now the question is 
wh(3ther the Railway Board should be in future in the hands of the 
representatives of the people of this country or whether it is going to 
be administered by indigenous people or by commercial people, or by 
people brought from outside with a view to bring contentment and 
happiness to the people of this country. The cut motion of Mr. Ranga 
Tver purports to discuss the future of the Railway Board and its consti- 
tutional aspect. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, has not mention- 
ed any grievance against the officers in the Railway Board nor against 
the establishment. If he is dissatisfied with the present staff of the 
Ihiilway Board, how is he going to replace them? Does he mean to suggest 
that if we accept the recommendations of Brig.-Gcneral Hammond, we will 
^lave a better Railway Board? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions ; Non- 
^hihammadan Rural) : On a point of order. I am very reluctant to 
intonupt the very interesting speech of my Honourable friend. But if 
I did not use any language or argument by way of censure on the Rail- 
Board in rcerard to omissions and commissions, it was because T was 
speaking on the cens\ire motion moved by my Honourable friend Mr. 
hhuput Sing but on my own, which was exclusively a token cut' on the 
^‘^>nstitiitional aspect. 

c 2 
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Vx. President: This is not a point of order. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: 1 am very glad to find that my Honourable friend 
Mr. ilanga Iyer has qualified himself as to why he did not take up the 
subject of attack on the Railway Board. So, he did not ha4'e any 
grievance against the Railway Board. He wanted to bring in the future 
constitution as enunciated by Brig. -General Hammond, about whom we 
knew nothing till yesterday morning. It was only after my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joslii, a Member of the Consultative Committee, had brought 
here a copy of the memorandum on the Statutory Control of Railways 
by Brig. -General Hammond that we had the privilege of going through 
his memorandum. 1 ask what business had the Under Secretary of 
State for India to depute Brig.-General Hammond to go into a question 
of railways in India? Under what authority was a military man chosen 
for this task? The subject of railways was quite foreign to this gentleman 
and he, has written out this memorandum at the cost of the Government 
of India. What does he want? Does he want dislocation of all the 
railways? Does he want disorder to prevail in this country? Does he 
want to kill all passengers day and night? Does he want to exploit the 
people of India by imposing on us a statutory body to administer the 
railways? Docs he ^vant this Assembly, which represents the people of 
this country, to pass a Resolution embodying the principles enunciated 
from Whitehall? The memorandum prepared by Brig.-General Hammond 
runs thus: 

■‘‘I haVe tbo honour to forwarrl this Fneiiioraiulurn, which I have |>ivj)ar{Ml in 
uccordancti with tho instructions containod in your hsttor V. & L. ((.<) 607 of vlu* 26ii! 
June, 1931. 

Tlu^t letter instructed me to t»rcfun’o a ‘memorandum sho\\iuo the lulvanta^es aiui 
di.s.advantages to ho oxpoct(Ml frojii <lio o.stahlishmenf in India of a Statutory Ihiilway 
Authority u.s a featnio in tJ\o prciposed Kederal (‘onslitution*. 

The duty roquiitx! of ino was iimrc fully explained in a loiter from Sir Louis 
Ker3haw% K.('.S. 1., (M.K., in which 1 was asked to set out in the moinorandum Mlio 
practice in other countries, foreijrn and Dominion, where there is a state *“ailv\:jy 
system, iiifludinp; l)f>th (hose whicli have a. Statutory .Authority and those whirh havr 
not, and the advanta<Te.s and disadvantaj^cs to he e\])ected from the estahlislnncni 
of a Statutory Authority, as indi<'ated hy experience in other countr'os, slated fi'oir' 
tho tochnical and not fiom the political point of view'. I was further asUeil tf 
offer my viey'.s, .so far as 1 uiij^hl he in a f>osition to do so. jim the ajiplicatioii to 
the special conditions of India of the cxiK'rience of othoi’ coimlrios, both as liio^r 
conditions are at jiresent and as they w’onld lie under tho federal «‘onstitiil.ion iiou 
contemplated, including my ideas as to any s)>ecial provisions that might l»e recpnicMl 
for Company-managed and Indian State railways.” 

T may say that it is a very hasty step that the Under Secretary of Stat(^ 
for India took in deputing Brig.-General Hammond to investigate the 
question of railways in India. I must warn Government that they will 
commit the most serious blunder if they destroy the present framework 
of the Railway Board and bring in a new constitution which might 
collapse. The Government should be forewarned of the consequences. 
They must take tho bull by the horns and they should not commit the 
same mistake that they did in selecting members for the Round Table 
Conference. Men totally ignorant of the English alphabet were selected 
for the Round Table Conference. In the same way they selected in 
Brig.-General Hammond a gentleman who has never crossed the Medi- 
terranean and he was ex]>ected to report on the suitability of the 
introduction of a statutory body for railways in India. He does not know 
the conditions prevailing in India. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : I caiinot 
allow the Honourable Member to go on in the manner ho has been doing, 
far removed from the subject matter which is now before tht' Hbuse.' If 
the Honourable ^feinber does not restrict himself now to the issue before 
the House, the Chair will be reluctantly forced to ask the Honourable 
Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: No, Sir, if you will allow me 1 will not go beyond 
my sphere into irrelevant subjects, and you will allow me, 
ooN. because 1 am bringing my remarks to a close. I know 

niy time limit. 

Then, Sir, having done that, having lost all that tiiey luul, now the^v 
are going through this back door and .bringing a statutory authority to take 
away the power of the people of this country and go on with that reform 
in the administration of the railways by the so-called future Railway 
Board. They want to administer all the railways in this country, and 
that being so, there is nothing left, but it is quite a clear and vivid 
example. Sir, there is the Bates Committee, and this Bates Tribunal has 
certain nominees calculating that the fare of. a bushel or maund of. wheat 
is so much from Calcutta to Bombay and that a bushel of wheat coming 
from Australia to Calcutta costs so much, and what is the distance find 
the difference. Is there any man in this Assembly to conjecture, or is 
it not beyond the conjecture of a human being that the Bates Committee, 
— my friend the Loader of the House will say, “Well, that is all right 
but what have you got to do with the railways?’' But, Sir, what is the 
fare and what is the distance from the Punjab to Calcutta' for Indian 
wheat? In other countries have they not got national carriers? Have 
they not got their railways and steamships? Have they not gob in this 
country railways called national railways? Have they not got the present 
Railway Board? How have they been acting? 1 know the Acworth 
Committee’s Report and I know about other countries, Germany, Canada, 
Australia, Belgium and France. Sir, when in 1923 I moved the Reso- 
lution about making the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway State-managed railways, did I not ask the present 
predecessor of the Railway Member, did I not ask even the present Chair- 
man of the Rates Committee, Sir Narasinha Sarnia, to get a copy from 
Germany, if they had any Railway Code? Did I not ask them to act 
according to those opinions? That Resolution is still in the debates of 
the Assembly. Is not that in the Railway Board or in the Railway 
Department? Have they fulfilled that desire that we wanted the Railway 
Board to carry out? Sir, the present Railway Board has done nothing 
whatever. And in spite of that, in the future constitution of the Railway 
Board the power of local authority will be transferred from the control 
and management of the representatives of the people of this country to 
that body in the form of a code and therefore our power will be taken 
away and will once for all rest in this handful of people. Sir, it wiU 
be certainly contradictory; it will bo certainly not with the consent of 
the people of this country and their representatives that this arrangement 
for the future management of the Railway Board should be adopted on 
those lines. Lord Irwin in his speech yesterday at Oxford said, — and I am 
quoting his exact words — that today in India trouble is going on and unless 
people are allowed to manage their own affairs and something is done with 
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the consent of the people we will be doing a gr^at disservice to that country. 
It must be done, otherwise a disaster is expected in the country^ which 
qannot be Scavcd by my friend Mr Benthall or by our friends on my right 
or the people in high offices or the so-called politicians. Sir, unless and 
until (government an*, careful, unless and until (lovcrnment come forward, if 
they have a little fight here and there with a few friends, whether they 
are Bombay mill-owners or whether they arc 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Itahimtoola) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member has started again into what he has been repeatedlv 
told not to do. This is the last warning the Chair wishes to give the 
Honourable Member that unless he is strictly relevant to the issue which 
is now before the House he will be asked to resume his seat. The Honour- 
able Member ought to confine his observations to the motion before the 
House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, T am talking of the future constitution of the 
Eailway Board and the constitutional aspect of that. There is a duty 
oast on every Member of the Assembly and on everybody else and if they 
do not discharge that duty they will bring the country to rack and ruin 
and they will bring disorder. Will the people of this country accept those 
back-benchers through the back door, — which will be like putting a square 
peg into a round hole, — and allow them to have their greedy desires 
satisfied? Certainly not. And if the people now come forward and put 
their heart into it, the constitution of the Bailway Board and tlie other 
things which are now in the molting pot will be moulded properly. 

« Sir Abdur Baliun (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) : 
Mr. President, I am afraid I shall have to introduce some seriousness 
into this discussion now. The subject that has been brought up by Mr. 
Eanga Iyer is one of the greatest importance, and I must say that when 
I read the summary of the proceedings of the Consultative Committee in 
today’s issue of the Statesman I began to realise the full significance 
of what is being proposed. What is proposed with respect to this Eailway 
Board or rather the administration of the railways and railway policy in 
the future constitution in the Eeport of Brigadier General Hammond is 
of a very far-reaching character indeed. It is not a question of whether 
the future Assembly or the future Legislature, by whatever name it may 
be called, is to interfere with the minor details of the railway administra- 
tion. It covers a very wide ground indeed. According to the summary 
of the proposals as given, it amounts to this. The first proposal is that 
there is to be an effective separation of the railway from the general 
finances. I understand that there is some sort of separation at present; 
but the author of the Eeport is not satisfied with the present state of 
things; he wants a completer separation than the one which exists at 
present. That will affect, I venture to think, the supervision of this 
House over the finances of the railways. That is one. 

Then the Constitution Act, I understand, is toi provide that the goods 
rates and the passenger rates, all questions relating to them — very im- 
portant questions indeed — are to be transferred to an independent tribunal. 
As I understand it this means a tribunal independent of the Legislature; 
that is to say, the Legislature will have nothing by way of control or 
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supervision to exercise over the proceedings of this independent tribunal. 
What would be the effect of it? The effect would be that on all these 
vital questions of freights and passenger rates, this Assembly will have 
nothing to say, and an independent tribunal will determine finally and 
conclusively all these mattei*s of great public concern. In this House 
time after time complaints have been made that the freights that prevail 
on some parts of the railway system in India arc extremely detrimental 
to the movements of goods, with the result that foreign goods that come 
thousands of miles across the seas are able to compete to the disadvantage 
of the products of the country. All this is to be taken out from the 
purview of the future Legislature. 

The next proposal is that the Board is to consist of members repre- 
senting commerce, industry, banking, agriculture and manufacture. 
Supposing each of these interests is represented by one member, that 
means at least five members; there may be more, but there will bo at 
least five members. That, again, is one of the questions in which the 
Assembly has shown a great deal of interest, in the interests of economy. 
It is also therefore to be provided that the Assembly will liereaftcr have 
no voice in that. 

Perhaps what is most important of all, it is to be laid down that the 
general policy is to be controlled by the Legislature, and I take it the 
implication is, not the administration. But it goes on further to provide 
that the Constitution Act itself will lay down the policy regarding pro- 
vision for depreciation, maximum and minimum contributions to the 
Keserve Fund, provision for interest, sinking fund charges, contribution 
to general revenues, and the disposal of surplus profits. May I ask what 
is left? The whole field is covered — at any rate the most important 
])ortion of it, — that is to say, while the Legislature is given formali 
control over the policy of the future statutory Board, the Legislature can 
have nothing to say as regards these matters which involve most important 
questions of policy regarding the railway administration. 

Thus, so far as policy is concerned, that is practically to be removed 
from the purview of the future Legislature. Then, the administration is 
not to be criticised — let alone the minor details of administration. I may 
say at once that I am entirely in agreement with my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Banga Iyer, in so far as he says that this Legislature or any popular 
assembly like this, should not go into questions of detail in the administra- 
tion of railways. Why railways alone? I go further. The Assembly 
is not in a position — no popular assembly is in a position — to examine 
the details of administration of any department of Government; and have 
we really ever presumed to do that? Then, why should railways be 
placed ^on a pedestal higher than the Government of India itself? Do 
you mean to say that this Assembly is expected to criticise in detail the 
administration of any department of the Government of India or they 
have ever professed to act on that basis? Most certainly not. Then why 
this discrimination in the case of railways? Is there anything so sacro- 
sanct, something so peculiar about the railways that such a restriction must 
be laid down specifically in the statute ? No. The object is apparent and 
is perfectly clear, from the provisions that the Keport suggests should be 
laid down in the Constitution Act, and that is that railways should be 
removed entirely from the control ©f the Legislature. Is that a policy 
We are going to sanction? 
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We do not know — and really it is very difficult to find out, it is almost 
impossible to find out — what goes on in the Consultative Committee; a 
certain communique is issued or some sort of official report is published, 
but the public have no access to its proceedings, and from these cora- 
mimiqu^s the public have to make the best estimate they can of what 
goes on there. In the most vital matters we are left absolutely in the 
dark. It is said the members are divided. How are they divided? Theiv 
are members and members in every Assembly and in every body. Is it 
not in the interest of the public that we should know who are the members 
who hold one view and who are the members who hold a different view 
tind what are their reasons in support of particular views? 

W e- cannot find any such information from what appears in the papers 
regarding the proceedings of the Consultative Committee. We are entirely 
in thcj dark, and the language that was used yesterday as to the sniTep- 
titious manner in which the subject has been introduced and the whole 
thing is being dealt with is fully justified. Sir, this question of railways is 
not the only matter; the whole proceedings are like that. Now, what has 
been the sum total of all this? The result has been, as is announced by the 
Stateman, that since? no agreement could be arrived at, His Majesty’s 
Gfovernmont will decide. 

]Mtr. S. O. Mitra ((IJhittagong and Bajshahi Divisisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) ; That is the best solution. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: And that is the conclusion reached at every impor- 
tant step as the result of the deliberations of the Consultative Committee. 
I have noticed that on all important and vital questions the decision 
arrived at lias been that His Majesty Government will decide. Sir, His 
Majesty’s Government will ultimately decide; wc all know it; there is no 
doubt about it; but what is the good then of wasting all this money? Lot 
us see what has happened, what is the sum total? It is said that there 
is one gene^ral profiosition which appears to have been generally agreed to 
as a result of yesterday’s deliberations of the Consultative Committee, 
and it is this, that defence, finance, public services and Anglo-Indian 
community (“Hear, hear” from the Nationalist Benches) will continue to 
be subjects of parliamentary concern, and I take it, though it is not quite 
clear, that the railways, if they will not be subject to the control of 
Parliament, will be the concern of a statutory body, over whose actions 
this Tiegislature will have no real or effective control. The picture then 
is this, that in the general field of Government activity, whatever questions 
arise, all important issues are going to be decided by His Majesty s 
Government, because the members of the Consultative Committee are 
divided on the subject, because there is no unanimity amongst them. 
As regards other matters, railways for instance, which we arc discussing 
now', they arc to bo handed over to a statutory body, and are to be removed 
from the 'purview of the future legislature. If railways are to be so dealt 
with then possihlv the Posts and Telegraphs will also be taken ' ver by 
another statutory bodv and this House will have no real control over such 
important departments. 

Tbe^e is another matter, Sir, that T should like to mention. I fi^® 
there are certain M\ihammadan gentlemen wrho are members of t®® 
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Consultative Committee, and it appears that Mr. Zaffarullah Khan, whom 
I liave not the privilege of knowing personally, but who, I understand, is 
a young man of ability, is a member of that Consultative Committee. It 
is stated by him that it has been decided by his Muslim colleagues that 
they would not take any part, or at any rate any definite part, in the 
deliberations of this and similar Committees until certain questions called 
communal questions have been settled by His Majesty’s Government and 
an announcement is made to that effect. That, Sir, is a decision of which 
one heard when tlie s('Cond Conference was sitting in London. Now, what 
has been the result? What is the effect of a decision like this? The 
result is we do not know the. views of the Muslim members of the Confer- 
ence and of its various Committees on important questions affecting the 
entire constitution of the country. Tt is an obvious trufh that what 
is good or bad for the whole of India must necessarily be good or bad for 
the 70 or 72 millions of Muhammadans of India (**Hcar, hear” from the 
Nationalist Benches), and equally what is good or had for 72 millions of 
Muhammad.'ins, must necessarily be good or had for the rest of the 
country .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Not always, Sir. (Laughter.) 

Sir Abdur Bahim: Sir, 1 take it that this is ob^dous, because the 70 
million Muslims are a part of India. Then what is the result? These 
gentlemen, some of whom occupy prominent positions in public life, have 
sealed their lips throughout but the Secretary of State announced the day- 
before yesterday that he was not going to make any announcement on the 
questions referred to him or to thii British Governriicnt until the whole 
dediberations are closed. Sir, speaking for myself, I never thought that 
there could be any announcement in the meantime. Idien do these 
gentlemen expect that when the deliberations arc all over , — I suppose they 
must expect — that they will have a further opportunity of reviewing the 
whole thing .... 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Rural): 
Ves, that is so. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then the Honourable Member will bo very much 
disappointed, as indeed he has been disappointed already. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: T think the Honourable Member himself will be 
very much 'disappointed. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, is it to bo conceived for one moment that the 
whole of the proceedings wdll be rehearsed and recited for the benefit of 
these gentlemen? If the Honourable Member really believes thjd-, he is 
under a great delusion. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: That is the arrangement; it is not a questh.n of 
belief. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: The arrangement was — did not want to mention 
it— but I read about it in the Press, that these gentlemen decided not to 
take any further part in the proceedings. 

Mr. A. H. Ghnznavi: That is not so. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim: That, is the report that came out, and the Honour- 
able Member’s name was prominently mentioned in that connection. 

Sir, T am not speaking in anger, but 1 must say this that in th#' result 
BO many Muhammadfin delegates have had no opportunity to say anything 
regarding the biggest and most comprehensive constitutional issues affect- 
ing the future of the country. That is the position, Sir, in which the\ 
have landed themselves by what I must say was a hasty decision .... 

Mdulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division : Muhammadan) ; 
May r ask the Honourable* Member what is the remedy that lie proposes? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: The remedy which 1 propose, or rather the attitude 
which I suggest, they should have taken up, w’as that they should have 
gone on with the deliberations throughout; they should have played their 
fullest part and made the utmost contribution they could make to the 
shaping of the future constitution, and if at the end thov found that on 
some vital matters in whic^h the community was interested their voice was 
unheeded and the result arrived at was injurious to the community, then 
it was time for them to non-eo-operate. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is the Honourable gentleman 
aware that the Muslim community has given a mandate to the members 
of the Hound Table Conference not to discuss central responsibility unless 
•and until the communal question is decided? 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions: 
Muhammadan Bural) : Does Ihe Honourable the Leader of the Independent 
Party claim to be the spokesman of the Muslim community? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am entitled to speak for my community at least 
just as much as any other Honourable Members who claim to speak on 
their behalf. (“Hear, hear“ from the Nationalist and Independent Benches.) 
Every one knows that. But, Sir, what we are concerned with now, is not 
the question whether the Muslim members of the Consultative Committee 
are or are not entitled to represent the Muslim community. That is not the 
question. Let any impartial man, let any man who really understands 
the political situation, who knows how things are done — let him say 
whether the step which they have taken is for the benefit of the country or 
their own community. It cannot be for any body’si benefit. I do not say 
that the decision of the British Government on the communal question or 
on any other question will not be right. That is not the point before us. 
The question is whether these gentlemen should or should not have made the 
contribution they were in a position to make to the solution of all these 
difficulties. That is the question. As regards my Honourable friend 
Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, I heard a rumour that he had resigned because the 
proceedings of the second Conference were not at all satisfactory to him. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: On a point of order. Sir, I do not 
know how this question comes up here. I was going to ask whether the 
Honourable Member recognises the voice of an organised body in his com* 
munity as the voice of the Muslims or not. 

An Honourable Member: How is that a point of order? 
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Maiilvi Mu h a m mad Shafee Daoodi : I do not know why personalities 
should come in when questions of principle are discussed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : It appears 
to the Chair that the discussion has, since this rnornin", drifted away 
from the main issue that is before the House. The 'main issue is the 
present Railway Board tmd its future constitution, and any points relevant 
to that issue can be debated. Incidentally, the discussion which took place 
Rt the Consultative Committee in regard to the future constitution of ^the 
l^ailway Board may be regarded as relevant. The Chair trusts that 
Honourable Members will restrict themselves to the issue that is now' 
under the consideration of the House. 

Sir Abdur Bahim: I only raised this question as I wanted to know the 
views of the Miissalman members on that Committee. That was all. 
We are not able to ascertain the views of the Honourable Members who 
nre members of that Committee. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : They had no views. 
Their brains were empty. (Laughter.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim': I do not think it will be necessary for me to take 
up more time of the House in this connection but I should like to say one 
word more. I did not want to make the slightest personal reflection on my 
Honourable friend Maulvi Shafee Daoodi or anybody else. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Leave them alone. Oo on wdth the Railway Budget. 

Sir Abdur Rahim*: I am sorry that he should have understood what I 
said in that light. I certainly disclaim any such intention; I have much 
respect for him, he is a valued member, an important member of my Party 
find I should be the last pers<jn to make any personal reflection upon him. 

1 simply mentioned a rumoiu* that I had heard because of what he had 
^aid on the floor of this House. Sir, I do not know^ what is the exact 
issue that has been placed by my Honourable friend Mr. Ranga Iyer 
before this House — whether we should accept the recommendations of 
Brigadier General Hammond ... 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I differ from him completely. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: or not. I understand my Honourable friend to 

^ay that we ought not to accept those recommendations. Then, in that 
?ase, he and we are really at one and there is no disagreement among us. 

I take it therefore that almost every one on this side of the House at any 
I’ate is convinced that any policy or any enactment, such as is proposed 
3y Brigadier General Hammond, will not be acceptable to the people of 
-he country, at any rate so far as we represent the people of this country. 
[Applause.) 

Sir Edgar Wood (Madras European) : Mr. President, I do^ not know 
if the Honourable the Mover of this motion Mr. Ranga Iyer will welcome 
support from these Benches, but generally speaking he has it. He can 

course escape from the embarrassment of being coupled with these 
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Benches by withdrawing the motion before division ! I interpret his 
position to be that there should be control by the Legislature in iiiatter^i^ 
only of policy and capital expenditure; and of course the right of criticism 
would be there; but not in the matter of day-to-day administration. 1 
think his idea is really embodied in his expression that the railways should 
be kept free from political control. The intention of those who disagree 
with him is probably not to go so far as control over rates, though the laj^t 
speaker Sir Abdur liahim apparently holds a contrary view. Of course, 
it w'ould be extremely easy for a Party to be popular in the Assembly by 
voting for an enhancement of railway rates instead of for imposing addi- 
tional taxation. That would be too easy, but that is exactly the sort of 
thing which might happen and it would be disastrous to the country. I 
dare, say that Honourable Members who are opposed to this motion are 
aiming at Crovemment having fx>me sort of control over appointments to 
the railways and possibly control over appointments on the Board itself. 
That would constitute indirect control of the Board’s executive actions; if 
must be so in practice. 1 am as jealousi as any one of the rights of this 
House, but surely it is a little beneath the dignity of this House to interest 
itself in more than broad outlines of policy and control. 1 think that will 
be agreeid, and if that i&i accepted, it must necessarily follow that the 
statutory Bailway Board, like other provisions, should be created by the 
Statute of Constitution and not left in such an uncertain position that local 
political disagreements might jeopardise its actual existence from the staif. 
or if started might cramp its actions. I do not think any body of this sort 
can work independently and fearlessly with smcli a* possibility in sight. I 
hold, though I do not know if my Honourable colleagues on these Benches 
agree witli me, that on any Board which is created, the public should be 
adequately represented, and this Honourable House. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra : Why do you want to take it out of the hands# of the 
Assembly? Was it abused in the past? 

Sir Edgar Wood: I think wo should remember that any clause of a 
constitution which is objected to universally can be altered or brought into 
disuse. There is no getting away from that fact, that a really objeetionablo 
clause in a constitution can be altered if the demand is sufficiently wide- 
spread and that it would remain virtually within the powers of this country 
eventually to alter portions of the statute with which it was out of 
agreement. 


Mr. K. 0. Keogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Will the 
Honourable Member state as to who gave him this undertaking 

Sir Edgar Wood: I think the Honourable Member must realise that in 
all constitutions, in the matter of convention or actual alteration of the 
constitution, the will of the people prevails ultimately. 

We must not forget that on the cheap and efficient working of the rail- 
ways# depends the development of the country. This is vital to the country 
and it is only by commercialisation of the railways — and it is impossible 
to hav^ effective commercialisation of the railways if there is legislative 
control of the administration — that cheapness of transport can be assured. 
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Some criticisms have been levelled at the present Kailway Board. I 
was rather surprised to hear so many adverse remarks, but I think these 
remarks# if analysed contain very little substance. Most of them indeed 
contain^ no substance at all and are merely a statement of opinion. 

Mr. B. Das: They are based on facts. 

Sir Edgar Wood: Adverse criticism it seems to me is very often closely 
c'onnt.'cted with elliciency bCcauHC elhcieucy usually means that some one 
does not quite get his own way ! My Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
did refer to the quc!>#tion of rates and the fact that there* had been 
dissatisfaction in the past over this very complicated question. The Kates 
Advisory C’omrnittee has latterly assis^ted to some extent in that matter, 
iind I think from our expi'ricm*e of that Committee, we should be perfectly 
justified in cxp(*ctiug that in the new provisions for a Board, some sort of 
Bates Advisory Committee should be provided, in which the public will 
bave a large voice. (.1?/ Honourable Member : That Committee is already 
in existence. What has it done?’*) 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: \V hat is wrong with the present system? 

Sir Edgar Wood: Looking back at the history of the Kail way Board, 
one can say that tin* [)olicy of development has been very marked since 
the Kailway Board came into being and a great many abuses have been 
rcmovc'd : and I know of some Administrations which have been improved 
beyond all recognition. Local Advisory Boards have been introduced and 
they have done (‘xcelleiit work. That is only one of the small things, but 
it shows the policy’ of introdiuang the public into matters of administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Kural): Without any 
fiinctif)ns? 

Sir Edgar Wood* I liavi* had considerable experionee of those Boards 
for a number of years, and I have found that tla^se who came with 
grievances liave either received very adequate answers as to why their 
griiivanccs cannot be met, or their grievances havi* hi*(*n mot. I have not 
known of a single instance where grievances represented to the Boards 
have not had proper attention. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My personal experience is different. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: There is a difference between an Indian Member and 
an European Member. 

Sir Edgar Wood: T think the public has been extremely fortunate in the 
personnel of the Kailway Board. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why do not the public support it? 

Sir Edgar Wood: My friend hat?^ had his innings and T do not propose 
fo give way to him. I cxinsider that the Railway Board has served the 
T*nblic very faithfully. The main complaint about the Board that I have 
heard is that they give too much attention to details. I am rather inclined 
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to think that it is because people like my friend Sir Henry Gidney 
bombard them with innumerable questions and keep the Board busy wfth 
microscopic details which take up some of the time which should be 
devoted to general policy. 

I did not quite understand why my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty felt 
regret about the Keport of Brigadier General Hammond. The R. T. C. 
(Interruption by Mr. K. Ahmed) — my friend .Mr. Kabir-ud-din Ahmed was 
not on the Round Table Conference, the accommodation there was limited 
(Laughter) — the Round Table Conference expressed views about general 
policy and asked for data to enable them to get on with the details for a 
Board. 

Mr. President: I should like to know how long the Honourable Member 
is likely to take? 

Sir Edgar Wood: About three minutes more, Sir, I shall be very brief. 
The Round Table Conference asked for data regarding Railway Control 
Board, and I hold that it was not for Government to set up a committee 
in India to search for data, because a committee in India would have 
proved abortive; and I do hold that Government secured a most valuable 
report at a minimum of expense. So far as I am aware the Round Table 
Conference did not receive this Report before it left England and was 
therefore unable to examine the question any further; and it shows what a 
body of matured wisdom it was in that it refrained from formulating any 
opinions until it had very extensive data upon which to proceed. T 
personally saw that Report only yesterday. I take it that it is now for 
the Consultative Committee^; — or possibly it is too late for that Committee — 
or for the Round Table Conference or for an independent ad hoc commit- 
tee — which personally T am inclined to think would suit everybody’s 
wishes — ^to go further into this matter of recommending the best type of 
statutory Hailway Board. Tt is a. detail, in my opinion, as# to who exactly 
is to examine the question further and make recommendations and I support 
generally the views of my Honourable friend the Mover. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Paat Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
niadan) : Sir, in the first place, I must enter my protest along with my 
friend Sir Abdur Rahim that a question raising such an important consti- 
tutional issue should not have been left to be raised on this side of the 
House in a mere cut upon one item of the Budget and that the Govern- 
ment. if they wanted to consult this side of the House as to the course to 
follow in connection with the future constitution of the Railway Board 
and its functions, should have tabled a Resolution and formally come before 
this House for obtaining its views. As it is, Sir, 1 feel that now that the 
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debate fias proceeded so far, we should be guilty of dereliction of our duty 
if we did not let the occupants of the Treasury Benches know as to what 
w^e on this side of the House feel upon the question that has been raised. 
Honourable Members will remember that this question was first adumbrat- 
ed in Ihe Government of India despatch on the reforms, and in para. 192 
of their despatch they wrote as follows : 

“The purposes in which Parliament must, we think, continue to be interested so 
far as the railways are concerned fall under the heads of defence, finance, the ser- 
vices and the Anglo-Indian community.” 

It is in consequence of this despatch of the Government of India that the 
liound Table Conference went into the question of the future constitution 
of the Indian Hail way Board and it is in consequence of their Bcs^olution 
that Brigadier-General Hammond was appointed to investigate the ques- 
tion and report to Government upon the feasibility of adopting all or any 
of the proposals of the Government of India. If the newspapers of the 
day have reported correctly, I find that this quention was a subject-matter 
of a debate and decision in the Consultative Committee that held its sitting 
yesterday. Sir, the question would not have been so important as it has 
become were it not for the fact that a cumulative volume of opinion is 
being gatliercd in from various quarters to make it a fait accompli that the 
despatch of the Government of India may become as regards the future 
constitution of the Bail way Board. Brigadier-General Hammond in his 
recommendation, and 1 would particularly draw the attention of the House 
to paragraph 111 of his recommendation printed at page 51 of liis Memo- 
randum. lays down as follows: 

“The general policy to be followed by the Railways, it is agreed, should be con- 
trolled by the T>egislature, subject to such checks as it may be considered necessary 
to give to the Governor-General for the purposes in which the British Parliament 
will continue to be interested. Many of the main lines of this policy could, it appears 
to me, bo quite suiUib-ly laid down in advance such us the instructions as to the 
manner in which provision is to be made for depreciation, the limits, both maximum, 
and minimum, of the Jimouiit.s to bo set aside for reserves, the use and dispoStT.1 of 
these funds as well as of any provident or other funds, the proportion of the«c that 
must bo invested and the method of investment, the interest and sinking fund 
charges which the Railways have to meet against the capital at their charge, the 
amount which the Railways will be expected to pay over to general revenues in excess 
of this and the disposal of any surplus which may remain.” 

Honourable Members will find that the real genesis of this discussion 
arose from the fact that the investors in the British railways are now 
finding their investments coming to a vanishing point. Let me draw the 
attention of the Honourable Members to a passage whicli I find from a 
book written by Mr. Bay Morrisn in which he says this : It is on pages 252 
and 253: 

“Jn any business, as soon as non-prodnetive work is charged to capital account, 
an unsound condition is created, and the British railroads now find themselves saddled 
with enormously high fixed capital charges which mu.st be met annually, while these 
charges tend, on the whole to increase somewhat faster than the surplus earnings 
increase. Consequently, old railroad shares which have been regarded as the 
strongest kind of securities by their holders, have been falling off severely in value 
during the last ten years; the average dividend rale has declined, and the British 
railroad system, as a vrholo, seems to be drifting very slowly but quite surely towards 
final insolvency.” 

These are the investors who have invested in the Indian railway stock and 
naturally they are apprehensive that the fate of their investments in the 
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English railway security might be equalled by the fate that might over- 
take them in regard to their Indian railway stock. That apprehension 
has been voiced, though not in too vocal terms, by my friend Sii* Edgar 
Wood, when he wants that the new Constitution Act relating to the future 
Government of India must provide for the establishment of a statutory 
Kail way Board. We, on this side of the House, therefore, have to 
express our views whether we are in agreement with our friends who 
occupy the European Benches that the constitution of the new Kailway 
Board should be an integral part of the Constitution Act. Sir, the ques- 
tion would be a simple one, indeed nothing could have been simpler were 
it not for the fact that any constitution enacted by the British Parliament, 
so far as I can sec, would not be subject to revision or amendment by 
the Indian Parliament that is to be. If the constitution wore to give the 
Government and the Parliament in India the power which the Dominion 
Parliaments now enjoy under the Statute of Westminster of repealing and 
amending any of the statutes passed by the British Parliament, the 
position would be and would have become a simpler one. But, if we arc 
to assume that for sometime to come, nay perhaps for a long time to 
come, the paramouiitcy of the British Parliament would be postulated in 
the future constitution of this country, then;" I think we, on this side of 
the House', htive just reason for apprehending that anything that finds a 
place in th(^ Constitution Act would bind the future Government of India 
and the Indian Parliament. If that be the case, I would ask this side 
of the House, and indeed, all sides of the' House, to consider that with 
such a limited constitution, the Parliaiiumt of India wdll only have the 
power of legislation subject to the paramountcy of the British Parliament, 
and would that l)e in (fonsonaiice with tin* repeated promises of the British 
Cabinet and of th(* Imperial (Conference? But that question apart, we 
have to apply our minds to the narrow'er question before us; are we in 
favour of permitting the British Parliament to insert in the Constitution 
Act a reservation in favour of itself the right to determine to what extent 
the Indian Legislature would ('ontrol not only tlu* policy but the admi- 
nistration of the Indian railways? Judging from the recommendations of 
Brigadier-General Hammond it would seem that the nt'vv Board would be 
given such powers that we will not have even tlu* privilege of voting the 
supplies to the railways from year to year as wo have been doing under 
the present constitution. In other words, the future eonstitution of India 
would be narrower on this point than the j)rc'scnt constitution under the 
Keforms Act of 1919. Lest I should have misunderstood him let me give 
you his exa(d words, culled from paragraph 114 at page 53 of his Memo- 
randum. He says : 

“Tlie new Board would thus onjoy generally the powers of administration now 
possessed liy the jjresent Boartl together with the detailed powers over railway finance 
now exercised hy the Finance Depiirtiiient, subject to any limitations which it mi^ht 
be considered advisable to leave in the bands of Ibe Governor General.” 

Mark the words ‘‘Governor GeneraP’, it is not Governor General in Council. 

“They would present annually to the Legislature through the appropriate Meiiihcr 
a full report and accounts, and, in addition to discussion, on this, railway policy would 
come tip for review in the Legislature on the contribution from the railways to 
General Budget .is well as on proposals for borrowing or for new construction.” 

This is the recommendation of Brigadier-General Hammond to the Secretary 
of State in response to the invitation of the Government of India and in 
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/onsonance with the poliey which the CloveniDient of India formulated in 
their Hefornis Des])al(.'h on the close of the Simon C'oiniiiissiun. In this 
i(apiection let me point out to this Honse that the recommendations of 
tliu Simon t'ommission wore extremely narrow and unsatisfactory, and ttio 
ptople (^f India, therefore, revolted against the ai-ceptance of am constitu- 
iif)n based ui)on those recommendations. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: I hit you co-operated. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I ma\ furtlua* ])oint out that the ( lovernmc'ht of 
India in tlan’r dc'spateh win’c* tluni dealin;' with tin* narrow rc'ciimmendations 
• f the Simon (Commission, 'rhey had not ludort* tlu*m the prospc’ct of a 
Hound Tahli' (’onferenci', and ol the larger nusasuri' of I’c'spoiisihilit \ which 
liecame I'stahlished as a result of that (Conference a \ear a^o. Therefore, 

I submit that all that the ( lovcaamaait of India ma\ havi‘ writti'u in tlieir 
ihd'orms De.spateh must now he vottal as (‘iitindy out of dali*. l^ut in 
-pile of that fact 1 still find that that des])atch of tht‘ (low'rmncnt of India 
-reins to 1)(* ever i^n'ou and that so far as railway administration is c6n- 
r(‘rned a serious examination is now taking phu'e as to whidher reservations 
111 the four siihjeets which tlic (loverninent of India na'omnuaidc'd should 
)!■ shoulfl not l)(‘ inadt*. 1, therefore, find (‘onstrained briefly to take the 
ITons(; into eonfldeiua' and point out as to wliat these* resorvaticais mean 
ind imply. 

Lot mo tak(5 these recommendations in order. Wc* have* in the first 
(ilaee ri'scrvations classed under the head, defences It is pointed out in the 
ih'spalch of the (lovermnent of India that there had been losses on the 
strato^dc railways, (hdy the other day the Honourable the Commerce 
Member when prestmling th(^ llailwav Ihidget pointed out to this House 
that the losses on strategic lines would amount to two crores. ichcy have 
been more in years past, and the apprehension of the Government of India 
is whether these recurring losses on the strategic railways would be 
swallowed by the Indian Legislature without calling the Government to 
strict account. It may bo that the future Parliament of India might ask 
the military authorities in this (country to transfer the losses on the strategic 
lines from the civil to the military aide of exponditiiro. Therefore that 
question as to whether these losses on strategic, railways should or should 
not come within the comprehensive survey of the future Parliament of this 
f'ountry is a vital question, and I would say to this House that if you 
have a statutory Board cna(*.ted by an Act of Parliament and made a part 
nf the Constitution Act you will be confronted with the difficulty that the 
only powers which you will be free to exercise will such powers as 
given you by the express terms of the Act of Parliament and all 
residuary powers will remain vested in the British Parliament. That 
Would be the limited constitution which T foresee in vi('W of the enquiries 
rjiade and the recommendations proceeding cither from the Consultative 
Committee or the expert advisers of the Secretary' of State, 

The next point to which reference has been made in the Government 

India despatch is a very important one, namely, the question of finance, 
^ow, it is on this point that the Europeans in this country and the British 
investing public naturally feel some anxiety as to the future of their invest- 
nients and I, for one, sympathise with them when they ask the Secretary 

State and those responsible for drawing up the future constitution of 
this country as to the security the future (*onstitution would give them, 
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security as regards return of their capital and guaranteed interest thereon 
On this point I would draw the attention of the House to a statement 
contained in thi‘ Iteport of the liound Table Conference, Second Session 
pages 25 and 26. On page 20 we find the following passage : * 

“Even as regrirds the productive .'isset» included in the Memorandum, it will i, 
observed that the figure against Kailways, lor instance, is not an estimate of tlio.- 
actual commercial value as a going ccmccrn, but represents merely the capital invest cil 
The Hailway proceeds in a normal year are sufficient for the payment of a cnntii 
biition t() general revenues of over 5 crores, in addition to meeting the whole of tlit 
i?iterest charges on the railway debt. 'I'lie capitalised value of this additional profiL 
though it ('uniXit be estimated witli exactitude, might well amount to as mucli ji* 
lls. 100 crores.” 

Another passage* worth quoting from this Itcport occurs at page 25 : 

“Ihe borrowings of (lovernmeiit are, in the nature of things, not restricted ti. 
what is vefpnjed for investment in cominercial or productive undertakings, and n 
is yirobable that no important country, oven at the time of its fullest piosperily. ]i,i> 
been in a position to^show the whole of its debt as coverofl by assets of this nalnrv 
It would bo absurrl to suggest that every country has therefore been eontinuousb, 
insolvent, would be the case of a commercial compatiy which showed a deficiemv 
of assets in conipiirison with liabilities. A country's borrowing is conducted on lb 
security of its credit and of its revenues, actual and potential.” 

The posit ion, therefore so far as wi* are (‘oneerued, is this. The capital 
borrowings of the Government of Inditi, commercial and non-connnereial, 
are secured by the revenues, present and future, of this country, and if 
you are to (*armarl\ the capital invested in the railways as coming within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the statutory Kailway Board, you would i)C 
dividing uj) that general financial control which the Government of India 
exercise's over tlu' various departnanits including the railways. Brigadier- 
General Harnniond would withdraw from the Financfc Member the control 
whi(*h be now exerc'ises over the railway finances and vest that control 
in tlu‘ statutory body 1 have mentioned. Sir, so far as the European inves- 
tors in the Indian stock arc* concfcrncd there cannot be any shadow of doubt, 
as is point ('d out in this Boport of the Bound Table Conference, that 
they are amply seeured, and whatever may bo the constitution of the 
future Government of this country there is not the slightest doubt that 
so far as their investments in this country are concerned, they are amply 
('overed h\ the assets of the Government of India. Why then do tbe> 
want a jirovision inserted in the Constitution Act transferring the r(‘al 
responsibility in respect of railways from the Parliament of India to a 
statntorv Bail way Board? Sir, I feel that if you were to treat the finances 
of this country in water-tight compartments, Bailway and General, .vou 
would he dividing the responsibility which could not be conducive to the 
better govc'rnment of this country. And I therefore submit that so far as 
wo on this side* of the House are concerned, wo must resist with all th<? 
emphasis we can command any encroachment upon the rights and i^n- 
vilog(‘s of this Chamber and of ’its future successors. 

I turn lastly to the scrvict's. So far ns the services arc concerned, the^'C 
services, are naturally connected with the claims of the Anglo-Indian coin- 
mnnitv. There is no doubt that there is some apprehension on the part 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians that in the future constitution thev may 
not be able to have the lion's share of the loaves and fishes which they 
have been hitherto enjoying. My friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, the other da> 
fo vou a long table of representation of the various communities 
Sir. I have summed up the result of the four State-managed railway*^ 
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tho Eastern Bengal Railway, the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the North Western Railway ; and the result is signi- 
ficant. Let me give them to you. In all these railways — and I am only 
speaking of services drawing Rs. 150 or over — ^^vc have 1,734 Hindus, 412 
MussMiimns, 2,162 Anglo-Indians, 1,758 Europeans, 286 Indian Christians, 
166 Sikhs and 117 Parsis. Giving it to you in the tenns of percentage, 
the Hindus arc 26* 1, /.c., l/3rd of what they are entitled to on a popu- 
lation basis, JMiisliins are 6*1, ie., l/4th of what they are entitled to on 
a population basis, Anglo-Indians 32*5, ;)0 times as much as they 

are entitled to on a population basis, Europeans 26' 4, /.e., 25 times as 
much as the}' are entitled to on a population basis. The rest of them, 
Indian Christians, Sikhs and Parsis, have obtained a fair representation. 
It is this inequality of coninumal representation that has been the subject 
of frequent allusions in this Hous(‘. Botli Hindus aiui Aiuslinis liave got 
a just gri(!vance against their non-representation in tht‘ great scTvices of 
the Stat(‘, and if the services are to be transferred from the cognizance of 
this Assembly, or, indeed, of the future Federal Assembly, or by whatever 
name the future Parliament of India may be designated, it would per- 
petuate and erystallisc this racial inequality against whi(*.h the })ulk of the 
coinmiinitv in this country have been fighting on the floor of this House 
and outside of it. Those* who desire that the services should he taken out 
of the purview of tlu^ Indian Legislature*, do so for tlu* purpc^sc of pre- 
serving their privileges and rights to which on other grounds they have 
no justification. 

Then, Sir, turning last to the Anglo-Indian community, 1 fail to 
understand what fundanu‘ntal rights the Services or the Anglo-Indian 
('ommunity have upon the people of this country. Sir, T always believed 
that with rc'gard to class, (‘reed and nationality, following the memorable 
Prc'X'larnation of (^uccii Victoria, ('very p(*rson will be entitled to fair treat- 
ihcnt and no favour. And T further b(*lievcd that when tlu* nationals of 
this country, the citizens of India, (*ome into their own, they will at any 
rate have the same privileges wdiich an Englishman enjoys in his own 
lioTue land. Is it too mucli to ask that tlu* future parliament of this 
country should be left free to decide as to what shall be tlu* proportional 
representation in the public s(3rvices of this country? But if the recom- 
mendation of the Oovi*rnment of India, foll(')\>’(‘d up by tlu* rccomnuaida' 
tion of Brigadior-Geru'ral Hammond and followed up by the recommenda- 
tions of an outside body, were to be translated into an Act of Parliament, 
you would be sowing the seed of that discontent against which any con- 
stitution you give to this (country will afford no relief. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official) ; With your 
permission, Sir ..5 . . •: . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I will not yield to the Honourable Member. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: On a point of personal explanation, 
the percentages of employment of Europ'^ans and Anglo-Indians in Govern- 
ment service mentioned is not a statement of fact except may be in 
regard to a few jobs. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: T therefore think that so far as the Pnrliam(?ntary 
enactment is con('erned, no one on this side of the House can be divided upon 
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that question; and I know that when my Honourable friend, Mr. lianjija 
Iyer, tabled his motion and said what he did, he newer intended to (!onve\ 
to this Housej any impression that he was in favour of devolution of power 
not from England to India, but from India to the British Parliament. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But !i(‘ is \onr De puty Ii(s-uh*r. 

Mr. President: Ord(‘r, ordm*. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 'ilK‘se arr tin- tour-lold grounds, the fundamental 
])i!lars of the ( lOVt'nuiK'ut of India u])oii wliich the rcM'.onuTiendation for the 
eonstitutir)!! of a ^latuha-y Board rt‘sis, and if lliis House is not in favour 
of th's four-fold ]‘res(‘rval ion of lhes(‘ four-fold rights, I think then* eannol 
be ally (jue.stion about the answer vvhieh we on this side of the House 
would have given if the (piestion had been raised from thf‘ Treasury Beiiehe^s 
in tlu' mor(' diieet form in whiedi, f say, it should havi> been raised if the 
(lOverniiK'ut of India wished to (‘onsult this sid(‘ of the House on this 
nioTJientous (juestion. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But you eannot liave a vote' on it. 

Mr. President (11ie Honourable Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola) : The Honour- 
ahh* Member is eoustantly interrupting and tliereby disturbing the proceed- 
ings ; lu' will liave to tak(i tlu' consequences if he continues to do so. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is the practiee in the House of Commons, Sir? 

Mr. President: Order, order. , 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I ])ass on to another question of a very important 
character. T do ncH think there is anybody in this House, let alone the 
elected Members, who would cast his vote in favour of reservations, sucli 
as are contemplated, in tiic British Parliament; hut assuming for the sake 
or argument that the Consultative Committee's recommendations which 1 
see printed in a communique in the Statesman of today’s date are given 
effect to, what is the result? We find the following ominous passage 
in the recommendation of the Consultative Committee; it says: “Some of 
the members insisted on safeguards not only as regards defence but also in 
respect of finances” 

Mr. N. M. Josbi (Nominated Non-Official) : May I inform the Honourable 
Member that this is not the conclusion of the^ Consultative Committee? 
This is only some members. 

An Honourable Member: He also said “some members”. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I am just reading what 1 can get ; I am not a 
member of the Consultative Committee, and therefore the only infonnation 
that comes to me is such information as leaks out from that deliberative 
body through the medium of the Press. It says : 

“Since there was no general agreement- on this question it was decided to place tlie 
arguments urged on both sides before His Majesty’s Government.” 

Is that the decision of the Consultative Committee? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: No. 

Si^Hari Singh Qour: If that is the rh^cision of the Consultative Coiu- 
niittce, I can euipluilically say that th(^ Houoiirablo menihers of that 
conference liave si<j:nally failed to do tlieir duty. (()])position Cheers.) 
Whatever may l)e ihe differences between oursidves, whatever may bo 
the differences between the various classes and communities, we are 
all unitid in on(‘ priiuaple and that is that the j^ovaa-nment of this coiuilry 
in tin* nt'xt const 'tution should be an autonomous (lovemnuait, and not a 
subordinate Government in any res])eet to the Jlritisii Vavliaiuent. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Wh y wer(‘ you not united in tlu* Simmon (^)mmissi(^n 
then ? I 

Mr. President: If tlu^ Honourable Member continues to indulge in these 
interruptions he will have to take the conse(juenc(‘s. Tliis is the last 
warnin" the. Chair wishes to ^ive him. j 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Tf this be the unanimous voice of this House, we 
would ask thi‘ Government of India to (convey to His Maji^sty’s Govern- 
nieiit in unmistakable terms that so far as the Legislative Assembly of 
India is concerned, it will not pause to consider any constitution that 
reserves to the British Parliament a right over tlu^ railways and gives to 
the Parliament of India only certain defined and subordinate rights. That 
is the first point. 

Now, we pass on to the next cpiestion as to what should bo the future 
constitution of the Kailway Board, It has been decided — and if T under- 
stand aright from the new-spapers — it has been decided with only two 
dissenting voicres, that the constitution of the future liailway Board should 
he left to the Federal Assembly. Whether it is left to the Legislative 
Assembly or to the Federal Assembly, what we do desire is that the 
authors of the constitution of the future Eailway Board should be the Indian 
Parliament and not any outside authority. A very large number of ques- 
tions have been raised as to questions of policy and day-to-day administra- 
tion. These are questions which it is premature for you and me to con- 
sider at this moment. These are questions which will come 117) when the 
Govemmeiit bring forward a measure for the constitution of the Railway 
Board, giving the details which will be submitted to this House, and it will 
be impartially scrutinised clause by clause either by this House or by its 
accredited Select Committee. I do not wish to prejudice the discussion 
or the action of the Government of India by asking this House as to what 
extent we are prepared to assent to limitations in the matter of day-to-day 
administration and policy. I consider the question premature and at the 
present moment inopportune. I therefore refrain from criticising in detail 
the observations that have been made by several Honourable Members as 
fo yvbat should be the powers and functions of the revised Railway Board. 
But I venture to say this; that whatever arc the powers and functions of 
the future Railway Board, they shall not be permitted to create an 
imperium in imperio, an independent body free from the control of the 
elected Members of the central Legislature. That, I submit, is the irre- 
ducible minimum, and as T read this Report of Brigadier-General 
Hammond, giving a summary of the various constitutions relating to rail- 
ways, T find one common feature in them all; and that is tliat even if you 
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are to accept the Canadian model which Brigadier-General Hammond 
j recommends for acceptance, responsibility rests and ultimately 
r(‘sts, in the Government of the day. Let me give you what he 

says : 

“The (xovernor in Ojuncil may at any lime vary or rescind an order or decision of 
the Board, but such power, I am informed, has been rarely, if ever used.” 

The power is a power of this House. We have had that power before the 
('convention into wliicli we freely entered in 1924. We parted with that 
])c)vver. That shows, Sir, the measure of our responsibility when we are 
placed in a position of responsibility. If in future the llailway Board or 
llie Goveriiruent of I lie (ioimtry ciome to us and say, “We do not want any 
interference on the part of the Jjegislature in the day-to-day administration 
of the liailways and we desire that there should be a convention definitely 
renouncing those powers and delegating them to the Kailway Board 1 am 
(juite sure that as the past Assembly has done, and as has this Assembly, 
the future Assembly (.'ould not shirk its n^sponsibility and fail to entrust 
the expert l)od> of advisers whom it has set up to discharge those powers 
and carry on that administration im fettered by this House in regard to the 
day-to-day administration. But the question of conv(Mitioii is a different 
matter altogetlun* to placing it as a matter of statutoy compulsion. 
What wo want is that when the liaihvay Board is constituted, all matters 
of policy and all matters of day-to-day administration must be set out in 
dc^tail ; tliey should not lie left to casual speeches on my part, or on the 
paH of my friend Sir Henry Gidney to tc'll you as to wliat is a matter of 
policy or what is a matter of day-to-day administration. Those are intri- 
cate piol)l<*ms 111)011 which wo should be extremely glad to rely upon 
the expert knowledge and experience of the Members of the Kailway Board, 
but these arc matters wliicli, as I have submitted, must ultimately be 
decided by this House and this House alone, and that is the fundamental 
difference behvx^on ouj’selvcs and the repoiled decision of the Consultative 
Committee .... , 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: It is a gross misrepresentation of actual facts. 

Mr. B. Das: If that is a gross misrepresentation, why don't you state 
the facts? Why don't you make a statement giving the exact position? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of this 
IToiiso, but 1 should be fail’ng in my duly if 3 did not warn the Govern- 
ment as to the strength of feeling there is on this side of the House 
(Applause from the Nationalist 33enches) against any curtailment of its 
power and privileges in the new constitution. Whether you call it a 
statutory body or a (jonventionnl body, the future constitution of this country 
will only be accei)ted by this House and by the people whom we represent 
only if our position and status approximates to that of the other large self- 
governing I)ominions in the British Commonwealth. (Applause.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: The question may now be put, Sir. 

Sir Hugh Oocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, this House produces great 
eloquence on occasions, and particularly on those occasions when there is 
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an;^' suggestion that the rights and privileges of Members are being inter- 
fered with or are likely to be interfered with in the future. I make no com- 
])]aint J|bout that. The Honourable Member, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, addressed some of his earlier remarks to these Benches, and with 
tli(i tone and temper of those remarks on tliis occasion T find no fault, 
although on other occasions, 1 think, that perhaps lie lias not addressed 
these Benclies with that sense of fairness witli which lie would address 
tliem if he were less carried away by his elocpience. He took the line that, 
as the amount sunk in railways is safeguarded by the general revenues of 
the counlry, that therefore it does not matter very much what happens to 
the Railway Administration, because those w’ho have lent money, which 
has been used in railways, have always got tlu' general rtivennes to fall 
back upon. Well, that seems to me to be rather a short-sighted view. This 
discussion has ranged over a very wide field indeed, and I think if T may 
say so, speaker after speaker has got away from the main point. Let ns 
I/O back to the start when iMr. Ranga Iyer enunciated the principle and in 
s])ite of some speeches, wliicdi appeared to contradict that principle, I 
doubt very much whether many Members differed from his view; ]\Ir. 
hanga Iyer (‘iiunoiated the jirinciple that so far as the power to iriteidere 
with the day-to-day admiuisirniion of the railwJiys was eoncerned, it shoidd 
!)e taken out of the hands of the Legislature, but as regards the general 
policy and ns regards the question of capital expenditure, the rights and 
[)rivileges of this House should not be interfered with. Now, Sir, if that 
principle is accepted, I rather fail to nnd(*rstand the heat and eloquence 
lhat is introduced in this debate. In paragraph 107 of liis Report, Rrigadier- 
(icneral Hammond says .this : , 

‘‘The Govoniinenb of India, in dealing with the nccestsity of separating the 
commercial management from the direction of policy, expresses the opinion that, ‘a 
(oiitinuance of the present system, under which the railways are directly administered 
l)y a branch of the executive Goveriiiiient, would, a.-!; soon a.s the legislature was in a 
position to assert itsi authority, develop) tendencies leading directly tf> inefficiency and 
ultimately endangering the financial result of railway working’, and spoke of a system 
of administration ‘which, while leaving to Government and the legislature the control 
of broad questions of policy, would locate the commercial management elsewhere’.'* 

Do we agree with that or do wo not? That is really the })rinci|)le for 
which Mr. Ranga Iyer spoke. It is a prineiplo whi(*h was sii])p()rted by 
Mr. (Muitty and Mr. Mody, and T think by several other s])(^akers too. 
{Some Honourable Membcrfi : “No, no.“) Some Members luivo been so 
lunch carried away with the question of rates and fares, and evcui the Leader 
ut the Opposition went into the question of favouritism for communities in 
• he matter of appointments and so on, that tlie real issue, I think, has 
been rather obscured. If we are in favour of a statutory body, then the 
railways will be in the hands of a Board much in the same wav as the 
I^)rt Trust today is. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: That is it. We know what power wo have in the Port 
Trust. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: That is your game. 

Sir Hugh Oocke: I suggested something which has been taken away 
out of the political arena and which the administrative side of the Gov- 
ernment does not administer. Representation is accorded on the Board 
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but apparentiv tlu; indirect re])res(nitatioii obtained is not suhicicnt iV.^ 
some Members. This motion stands or falls, I take it, by Ran-. 
Iyer’s pr'n(*iple. 


(At ill is stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, whieli was taken l)\ 

Mr. De})uty President.) 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Wliat is that prlnci])le? 

Sir Hugh Cocke: 1 do not want to repeat what I have; already said 
The TTonoiiralile Mianber will find the motion on the ])apor, it is mimboi’ 
fit), so far as tlu' voting on this motion is concerned, T support what Air. 
Hanga Iyer said, unless ho is going to retract it in his reply under pressun'. 
I supjioii: the general principle enunciated by Mr. Ranga Iyer and supported 
by othoi speakers. I do not know whether this subject is entirely relevt ir, 
to the issue before us. Wi* are here to vote supplies for the comini: 
year. And I do not quite know what the Honourable Member in charge 
has got to re])ly to in this discussion. 1 do not know whether any part 
of the Railway Board grant for the coming year is being spent on the n(‘\v 
constitution of the Railway Board; if not, I do not quite know why wo 
are allowed to discaiss a matter of this sort under this ])ariicular vote. 
But I am making no corn])laint under that head. 

Sir Edgar Wood, speaking this morning, referred to the custom, in a 
new constitution, of having certain matters put in which, having regard to 
what has been done in the other countries of the world, may be regarded 
as changeable by convention. My Honourable friend, Sir Abdul Rahim, 
asked this morning, ‘‘Why put the railways on a pedestal higher than the 
Government of India?’’. T do not think they are to be put on a pedestal 
higher than the Government of India; 1 think they should be put on a 
pedestal which is fitting for a commercial organisation of their importanct*. 
If I refer to certain similar things — 1 may be received with acclamation 
or the reverse* by Honourable Members — but there are certain aspects of 
Government in connection with finance, railways, banking, etc., which tnv 
better outside the control of the House. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Posts and Telegraphs also. 

Sir Hugh Oocke: My Honourable friend, Sir Edgar Wood, referred to 
the necessity of starting the new constitution on the soundest lines, and 
this is one of the directions — Honourable Members may have their own 
ideas about it, but if they study history, they will be inclined to change 
their views. 

An Honourable Member: They have studied it. 

Sir Hugh Cocke: If they have studied it, I do not think they have 
studied it with diligence. My Honourable friend. Sir Edgar Wood, went on 
to say that it was possible, having regard to the history of other consti- 
tutions, that ]iosterity might be able to alter some of these things whii k 
were settled in the («*iginal federating Act. That I believe is a well-known 
fact, and because .you arc brining in something in your constitution whirU 
is to start things going, it does not follow that that is to remain unchaiig^'d 
iov ever and ever. Members here often seem to be under the impression 
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that they are being lot in {An irmioumhlv. Member: “Legislalioa 

of this IFoiiso or the .1 louse of Coninions !?”) I understand that although 
regulations arc iiiadi' \\]u‘U new const itut tons an* set up, conventions inav 
changt' tlieiii wlu'ii cii’cuinstaiu'cs require it. l*r«‘suniahly thatp would not 
arise in the early days ol a constitution. ll is a big tiling t(.) sav that 
everything that goes into the. Act to-day w’ill be exact Iv the same after 
oO years. As time goi's on, provided there is a iinivia’sal request, things 
n€*iturall\ tend to altc*r theiiisi*lves in ata-ordaiu'e willi luodi’rn develo])- 
ijjeiits. 1 think that this K(‘port by Mrigadier-Cioneral TTanimond, which 
unfortunately has not bc'eii in the hands of the House for very long, is a 
very valuable* one as a historical document, but its object has bei'ii rather 
misinterpreted by soim* Mi'iubers. 'rin* writer of this iti'port . (leneral 
Hammond, was askt'd “to prepart* a mem.orjiudnm ‘showing tlu* advantage's 
and disadvantages to be expected from the establishment in India. t>i‘ a 
Statutory Jtaihvay Authority as a feature in tlu* proposed hi*de»*al (’onsti- 
tutiou’.” Apparently, he was not asl'ed for opinions, and if I had had 
to write it, [ wcnild have written it in a somewhat diffi'nmt language. 
Instead of saying “T include” or ”1 exclude” so and so, 1 would have 
put it in, a way that it w’oiild b(^ for the hound Table Conference to con- 
sidcM- the respective advantages and disadvniilagi's. rertainly lh(*ri* are 
oiu' or tw'o paragraphs which ratlua" tend to forci* the t*onclusion of the 
writer upon those for wdiom the Itcport is intended. That is not the 
object of tlu' heport, but its object was to present the history to those 
who have to consider this matter, and from that ])oinl of view’ I think 
tlu' Report might have been differently phrased in certain respects, but 
that is a matter of detail He says, ‘H have considt^red and rejected the 
idea of an owming company”. We did not w’ant General Hammond to 
consider and reject the idea. The whole point was, as 1 understand it. 
he was asked by the Secretary of State to ])rcpare a historical summary of 
what had happened in other countries and set out the respective advant- 
ages and disadvantages of different schemes. 

As regards the further consideration of this matter, several speakers 
have expressed a wish for an ad hoc committee. I see personally no 
objection to that course if it is going to satisfy this House. But we are 
rather overburdened w’ith committees, and it seems a jiity that some sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conferem^c should not be able to deal with 
it satisfactorily. But that is a comparatively small point. To come back 
to the real issue, I do submit that in starting this constitution, it is 
essential that we should start it on absolutely correct lines in matters of 
raihvays, banks, and so on. The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition 
rather hinted that these Benches are ahvays concerned only wdth the monc‘y 
outlook and they insist that their own loans he safegiiard('d. But that is 
not the only outlook in life. India and Britain have to hammer out a new 
constitution for this country. It is difficult in all conscience, with the 
large variety of views on a large variety of questions, to arrive at a thing 
W’h(*h is going to ])lcasc everybody. Thai is going to prov(^ quite impossible, 
and therefore there has got to i)e a lot of give and take, and this is one 
of the matters in w'^hich some will be satisfied and some wnll not be satis- 
fied. If this statutory Railway Board is fomicd on right lines, not neces- 
sarily on lines wRich are favoured by every section of this House, but on 
lines framed with regard to the historical lessons in connection wuth ibis 
nintter and in connection wdth business principles — in accordance w’itli the 
^speeches we have heard from experienced Members like our Dc*i)utv Prosi- 
it'nt and Mr. Mody — T think we should be* Pfoing on right lines, and I think 
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the House will be wrong to endeavour to persuade any committee or any 
Government to keep the railways on exactly the same basis as thoy aro 
to-day. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. G. Neogy: T do not mind tolling the House that my attitude 
towards its proceedings for some time has been one of amused indifference, 
and for very good reasons. It is quite evident that the people outside this 
House do not take us seriously; it is also quite evident that the Goveni- 
ment. do not. In the important held of legislation, in matters affecting 
the life and liberty of the people, the authority possessed by this House 
has definitely passed over to the Viceroy’s House. Then, in regard to the 
important constitutional issues that aro under discussion, that have been 
under discussion, both in Plngland and in India, this House has always 
made it a grievanc'c that it has been consistently ignored. Take the pre- 
sent issuii itself. While dogs liave been barking in this Houses since 
yesterday, the caravan is about to reach its destination. But it is the 
stimulating speeches of my Honourable friends, Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed, Sir 
Edgar Wood, and last but not least Sir Hugh Cbekc, that have persuach'd 
me to overcome my indifference in this matter and to claim the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments. , 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Coi*ke, found himself hi complete 
agreement wtb my Honourable friend, Mr. Kanga Iyer, and he said ho 
could not understand the reason of the heat generated and the eloquenct' 
•caused by this debate when almost (everybody had accepted tlic imderlying 
principle of my Honourable friend's scheme. Now, has he lakeii Ihe 
trouble to try and understand ivhat that principle exactly is? I must 
confess that when T listened io my Honourable friend yesterday tliere was 
a good deal of misappn'hcnsion caused in my mind, but in order to do 
him justice, T bad the full text of bis speech befforo me and I have very 
carefully gone through it and I do not find anywhere in that speech any 
suggestion that there should be set up a statutoiy authority for the pur. 
poses of railway administration. Far less do 1 find any suggestion there 
that that authority, if it is ever to be established, should bo set up by 
virtue of Parliamentary legislation. My Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, 
can draw any sutisfaetion, ho likes from the speech of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, but [ do not think iny Honouiable friend himself 
will queslion the correctness of the interpretation that T am putting on 
•his speech. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: T am quite willing to state that Ihere is no 
reference' whatc'ver in my spet^tdi either to the statutory Bail way Board 
or to Parliamentary legislation. I ifonfined myself to the token cut, namely, 
the future of the Railway Board and the constitutional aspect. 

Mr. S. C. Neogy: Now, Sir, take another bit of evidence. My Honour- 
able friend perhaps was a little partial to France. It may be that he is 
enamoured of mo'^e things than one associated with that beautiful country, 
and with that predeliction in favour of France, my Honourable friend has 
hit upon the scheme as it operates in France with regard to railway 
management, and recommended it to the attention of this House for con- 
sideration in connection with the future railway administration of India. 
Now, /Sir, what is it exactly that he wanted this House to approve of by 
way of appointment of a superior Railway Council as it is known in 
France. Again I have to depend upon this Memorandum by Brig. -General 
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Hammond for ilio functions and the position occupied by this Council 
i*i »ance. This is what tlie Brigadier-General says on page 26 : 

“This^Council is primarilj^ an advisory body but in certain cases is said to possess 
, executive powers.*’ 

;Mv Honourable friimd was clearly therefore ashing for the appointment 
of an advisory coniniittee or in other words what ho was seeking to achieve 
is a revision of the constitution of the Central Advisory ('ouncil. I do not 
tliink that there was anything more in his mind, and just as in the case 
( f the present (kmtral Advisory Couiieil it ean quite well he set up by a 
.•onvention by the suceessor of this House. 

Now, Sir, reference has been made to the manner in which this very 
recommendation regarding the statutory railway authority eami' to find 
a place in tlie Beports of the Bound Table (conference*. I had occasion 
last year to give the history of the whole thing from thi* ])r()coedings of 
the Hound Table Conference itself, and it seems to me that it might be 
just as \V('ll to phua? n few salient facts with regard to that matter before 
the House. My Honourable Leader, Sir Hari Singh (lour, has aln^ady 
plac'ed before you certain extracts from the Govonimcut of India's despatch 
oa the Simon Commission's Beport, which really gives us the genesis of 
I his proposal. Nobody, as the House !s aware, troubled himself about the 
Simon Commission’s Be])ort, which was already out of date by the time 
the Bound Table Conference was assembled, and for that very reason 
nobody ever troubled about the Government of India’s des})atch on that 
obsolete document either. The result was that there was iio discussion 
at any stage of the Conference or the Committees of the Conference with 
n^gard to this proposal made by the Government of India in their despatch. 
Th(^n when tlie stage of reporting came at the Federal Structure Committee, 
to the surprise of all assembled, the Lord (Chancellor read out just a very 
short sentence which ran as follows : 

“In this connection {flip connection iifitnj icifli retjard to the finnnciol MifctjuardA 
•lA far OA I recollect) the Sulv Committee tiiko note of tho proposal that a statutory 
railway authority should he established and are of opinion (hat this should i)e ^one 
if after expert cxaminsition this course seems desirable.” 

Xow, Sir, as soon as tlmt draft reports was read out, tliere were four Indian 
members of the (Committee who one after another protested that there had 
l)(‘on absolutely no discussion on the point and the four members were the 
Flight Honourable Afr. S'astri, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Sardar Ujjal 
Singh. The Lord Chancellor stated as follows: 

“The subject was discussed. His Highncs.s of Bikciner made a great number of 
V'^inarks about it on one occasion and discussed the Statutory Board, and gave a 
•"iig account of his own railways.*' 

Thereupon came a disclaimer from His Higlmcss of Bikaner in the follow- 
mg words: 

‘T never used the words statutory authority. I referred to the Bailw’ay Board 
exorcising the functions it does now.** 

^loreover Mr. Jinnah said as follows : 

‘‘We definitely made a recommendation here and I doubt whether w^e discussed 
whether such a recommendation should be made.” 

The Lord Chancellor, who was the Chairman, said, “Very well, I will make 
note of that". The result is that the recommendation still persists, and 
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it liiis figured very largely evei- since in the llound Table Confereuci. 
liepoHs. At later stages, again when tlie Conference was in #>])lcn;ir' 
session, some nieinb'ers of the (jonference again raised objection that tluitj 
bad b(‘en no discussion with regard to tins point, and that the membrrs 
wen; not agrec'able 1o the recoiinncmdation. Yot mv Honourable Iriend. 
Sir Fidgar Wood, who ought to 1? now ladter. was complacently assuming 
that this Ih'igadier-derieral was plaeerl on spticial duty at the instaiici- 
ol tlie Jiouud Tal)le Coul'ei’eiute. He said that it is an irony of fale that 
the Ih'povt could not he cousideiyj by the Hound Table Conference itself. 
Xow tliere arc‘ oni' or two dates Ibat are rather intcM-esting and instructiv*- 
'u tin's IV .ina'ct ion. This Th‘port of th(‘ Hrigadior-Oencral is dated the otli 
Angnst, long Ixdore the Indian uieiiibors of tlu^ Second Round Tahlt 

Confereiua^ Icdt the shores of India, and long before they assembled in 
London. Tho Round Table Conference went on till the end of November 
and ibis Report was not even then placed at the disposal of the members. 
Perhaps authorities thought that tlu' atmosphere of the Viceroy's TTouso 
was more conducive to a. favourable consideration of this proposal than tlie 
atmosydiere of St. James Palace. Put judging from the Report that we 
saw in tla^ papers tin's morning they have not altogether succeedf'd in 
realising their expectations, for what the much abused Consultative Coni* 
mittee has done is to definitely rule out the idea of Parliamentary legisl.i- 
tion in the matter, two members dissenting, and if I may let out a secret, 
one of them belongs to the same community as my Honourable friend. 
Sir Hugh Cocke, and ho is their spokesman on that Committee. 

Now, Sir, niy Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, has said that it is 
essential tliat the now constitution should be placed on a very sound basis, 
and that it is for tliat reason that restrictions of this character should be 
placed on the Indian liCgislaturc by the British Parliament itself. Now 
my Honourable friend. Sir Hnri Singh Oour, has already stated the four 
objects witli which tliese restrictions have been intended, and I was really 
waiting to hear from my Honourable friend. Sir Hugh Cocke, as to whether 
he did approve of tlie four objects set out in the Government of India 
memoraucluni. He talks of commercialization, lie talks of railways as 
being a commercial department. Sir, that is cant to which every Honour- 
able Member sitting in that Group has given expression. Now, when the 
Honiourable Member goes through that list of the four heads under which 
Parliament is likely to feel interested, as the language of the despatch 
goes, can the Honourable Member say honestly that those restrictions are 
justified by commercial principles of working railways? I admit that, from 
the general point of vie\v, you may say that if defence is not agoing to bt? 
transferriHl to tlie control of responsible Ministers straightaway, the Govenior 
Goruu’al may want to have sonic sort of authority to be able to commandeer 
the railways in national emergencies. But what about the other things? 
Finance ! My Honourable friend, Mr. Chotty, dealt with the question of 
finance, — and here I have a mild quarrel w ith him when he said that be 
wanted to enter only a “mild protest’* against it. Moreover, be bad 
nothing to say with regard to the other three items under which these 
restrictions are sought to be justified. “The continued employment of 
minimum pn^povtion of Furopeans”! Is that, I ask, a business proposi- 
tion, irrespective oE the fact as to whether Europeans would cost ludin 
more than equally qualified Indians w'Ould cost, for example, for the same 
job?' Then, again, the guarantees to the Anglo-Indian community 
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cDiitiniiaiu^e of tlie lojives and fishes on the railways for them. (Mr. B. 
}((>,•: hor 30 years. ) Tha^^ is another matter; tliat is C’ol. Sir Henrx’ 

ridi'iOV s idea; .r am now j)r()(‘ei‘din" on ihe (lovi’rnnient of Indians (nvn 
arimendalions. Does that sound to niy Honourable friend, Sii- Hugh 
(uke, •.IS .1 very sound piineiple? ft ‘he has read Drigadier-Oeneral 
hnnmond s hook and wliat he says with regard 0) file South African sxstem, 
, 1 ' will stn* thfit one oi Ihe c* -.inplaints against the svstc'm ohlainin.g tliero 
that it cannot be c'aJled a sii‘ictl\ eomino'cial s\stein on tlio ground, 
lial h )' p(dit.ical rcaisons the more costly white lahoiii' ha^ to he emploved 
n. p!-eferen(*e to natives, and Ih’igadier-rroneral Hammond says that that 
not a conimereial ])»’(!p<.: ir'o;i i v.i.i.i.,; iiK - 1, ni\ 

fiend, Sir Hugh foeki', — and I am pre])iired to givi‘ \\a; lo h'm in order 
0 en.able liim to givij ns the answta- — as to w hethei- lu' honestly ('onsiders 
iliis }>arti(ailar provision lu t h(‘ (lovernment of Imllii’s despatch to he 
aased on sound comnier(*i;d ])rinciph's. (l^oicrs: “Sihmt"!) (Mr. B. Dtui : 
Tl)e Honourable tlie bailway AMcnnber will reply to that.”) 1 tuid tliat 
!!\ Hon<niral)K‘ friimd has no ieply to giv(‘ us; then^fore. the less he talks 
i.ont (M)mmerciali/ation tin* betUu’. 


Now, Sir, I eonu* to my Honourable friend. Sir Faig.ar Wood. He 
referred to the speech made h\ niy Honourable friend, Sir Abdnr I'ahiin, 
and criticized Ids remarks regaT'ding tlie question of the (*o]ilroI of the 
begislatiirc* over ihe rates ai\d faros. Ffe s.aid this would bo a very popular 
iiieasuro, but it would lead to dis.aster. He inedinos to the view that- the 
•lut'slion of rates and fares should be entirely loft to an impartial tribunal. 
.\Iy Honourable friend is new to the House. Tf be would care to go 
through the proceedings of this House for the past few y(‘ars, he would 
find that- if then* is one question in regard to railway matters on which 
tin’s House has been very insistent, it is with regard to the setting up of .a 
properly constit\ited railway i*ates tribunal, as was recommended by the 
Acworth Comrnittt'e, but was not given effect to by the Government. So 
there is no qnarred wih regard to the question of the setting up of a proper 
r.'itea tribunal in this country, hut my Honourable friend is ikA quite right 
when he says that the cniin* question of rates and fares can. be left to 
that body. There is a good deal of difference between a rates policy and 
a rates structure: a rates policy is a matter which it is for the JACgislature 
to lay down. (Hear, hear.) My Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga [yer, himself 
told this House that he was anxious to se(' this country prosperous in the 
matter of industries and agriculture and he would so devise a system of 
railway administration as w’ould help the industrial and agricultural deve- 
lopment of this country. Ts it for the railway Rates Tribunal to say as to 
what kind of rates should be granted to agricultural produce and. to manu- 
factured commodities? Or is it not for tliis House to lay down the policy — 
^f course in a very broad manner — ^which this Assembly or its successor 
would like to be adopted in this connection, and within the limits of which 
policy it would be left to the Rat(»s Tribunal to fix. and operate the rates? 
f^ir. my Honourable friend. Sir Edgar Wood, also referred to the policy 
of development that characterised the railway administration during the 
last few years. My Honourable friend has every reason To be pleased with 
flint development, but those who have taken care to study the financial 
results of the railways, and those particularly who have studied the f.acts 
Jind figures laid before the Assembly in the Report of the Retrenchment 
C'ommittee, tvouM hesitate to accept the proposition that, because the 
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railway policy has been one of break-neck development, it has necessarily 
led to financial efliciency or stability. T do not want to go into the details 
of this question because it opens up la very contentious and vasti- field of 
discussion, but, Sir, I would like my Honourable friend to refer to tlio 
debates that took place in this House, particularly in the year 1927. Hi* 
will find that an exhaustive summary was given of the nature of the ques- 
tions that were being asked in the House of Commons and the pressure 
that was being exerted in tlie British Parliament for speeding up the Indian 
railway programme, hn’ tlie purpose of relieving unemployment in (Ireat 
Britain. (Hear, hear.) I do not wjuit to take up more time, Sir, than 
1 can help, and 1 am not going to repeat all that was said in this Hnisi- 
on the 22nd of Pi.'hrnarv, 1927, in illustration of the attitude of the House 
of Commons in this matter; T may just refer to one statement made by a 
very respousibh^ Member of the British Parliament, a British 7iJa;-Ministcr, 
Sir Alfred Afoiid as he then was. He said : 

“When 1 'WMS diairnijiu of tho Cabinot. ITnem])Ioymont Committpe. a scheme \\,.s 
put forward and wa'< under consideration by which l>y the ii.se of the fiidian iloxciri 
ment credit, supplemented by our own, we could o])lHin orders for the Indian laiiv.a;, 
programme.” 

Then Earl Winterlon, the Under-Secretary of State for India, tried to 
reassure the House that all that was possible to bo done was being done. 

is little wonder therefore that my ITononrablc friends should try to 
secure to the British Houses of Parliament the i‘ontrol which tliev seol\ 
to tak(» away from the Indian Parliament on the score tliat political inter- 
ference is bad for the management of a comTnerci«al undertaking. My 
Honourable friend’s interpretation of the word “politics” does not appear 
to be tho same as mine. wVion British “politics” is concerned and when 
the interfiTonce is made in the House of Commons on political grounds. 

Sir Edgar Wood: On a point of yan-sonal explanation. Sir. T never 
suggested in the sliglitest degree, so far as T am aware, that there should 
he control of the Bailway Board by the British Parliament. It is somo- 
thiTig quite new to me. 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy: My friend’s suggestion went much further than that, 
[t showed that he had greater confidence in the British P^irliament to pci* 
that the favoured position of the Britishers continued, than he had in the 
Indian Legislature. 

Sir Edgar Wood: Then the Honourable Member admits that his pi’^^' 
vious statement was incorrect, I take it. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: T sav. he goes much further. That is to say, he 
wants a permanent mi'nsure to be placed on the Statute-book hy the 
British Parliament, which has been so very partial to the interests of his 
own countrymen,- for the purpose of taking away tho control from India, 
on the rr(;iind that it will lend to political interference, as if this was net 
so already. 

Now, Sir, one more reference to the proceedings of that date and T have 
done. Sir Charles Times, when ho was Mcmber-in-charge of Commerce, 
had an occaisuai to attend the Imperial Economic. Conference in the year 
192B, and T find that my Honourable friend Sir Oeorge Bainy is going to 
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follow in his footsteps. When Sir Charles Innes attended the Imperial 
Economic Conference, he was confronted with pressing demands that the 
Ijidiaii railway devehipinent should be speeded up and that England should 
get more and more of the Indian orders. He had to give some sort of 
assurjftice on that point, and when I drew the attention of the Honourable 
gentleman, who is now tlie Governor of Burma, lo this fact, this is what 
he stated : 

“Mr. >Jeogy referred to what I said at the Imi^erial Ecoiumiio (’onfeiciice in 1923 
1 wonder if Mr. Neogy realises the atmosphere of a eonfeienee of that kind and the 
dilfifultics tliat one has when <*nc‘ is in a ooriferenco of that kind. After all, we 
officers who serve India are anxious for nothing so much as thsil. the name of India 
should stand high in the councils of the Empire; and I hope the House will reali e 
that when, in a conference like that you have the Treiniers of all the Dominions, all 
the Dominion Prime Ministers agreeing to a thing of this kind, it is very difficiill for 
the represeiitalive of India at once to say ‘1 will not do it'/’ 

I 

Now, Sir, that- sliows iho kind of commercial system that we have had so 
long in tile adminisiration of the railways, and T do not ^^'orldcr tliat my 
Honourable friends of the European Group are so much enamoured of tbe 
continuance of tins favoured svstem under whieli their countrymen derive 
so mueli benefit that they slionld insist on depriving the Indian Legislature 
ol ellective control. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
liural) : Sir, tlte Honourable iho hist speaker, wlio is a Nationalist, said 
tliat tin* Honourable the Mover suggested no Statutory Board or anything 
like a Statutory body as iind(*r tlu^ Fnaicli system. Well, if iny Honour- 
able friend is (*orreet , then the Honourable tbe J^eader of the Nhitionalist 
l^irty has bcaai all along (uvating dilhcultios for ihii sole purpose of eon- 
(juering them. The Ilonourabie tlie Leader of the Nationalist Party said 
that the ])res(‘nt discussion was premature and inopportune. However, 
tlie lieated argument that Ik* lias addressed to this House eomplet('ly proves 
that the j)res(*iit discussion is most pressing tind most opportune. My 
Honourable fiienrl Mr, Jagtm Nath Aggarwal talked of his suspicions and 
his alarms. I think it would be natural for hiiri l:o entertain suspicions 
and alarms Avhen he bears the Honouralile the Deputy Leader of the 
Nationalist Party suggesting the curtailment of the powers of the future 
Indian Lt*gislature. However, Sir, then* are nu)ro reasons tluin one to- 
show that this House ouglit to be grah'fnl to my Honourable, friend, 
Mr. Hanga Iyer, for bringing this important topic up for discussion on the 
floor of this House hen* and now. Sir, it is said that our constitution is 
going to be dt‘in()cnitis(*(i. 'I'he inherent tendency of all young demo- 
cracies is to usurp till* ordinary functions of tin* administrative authorities, 
and it is a service which Mr. Ihinga Tver has rendered to this House as 
well as to the country, liy bringing to the notice of this House the neces- 
sity of taking account of the dfinger which the young demncrai'.v of India 
will he running if measures are not taken in time to sec that it docs not 
Usurp the functions of the administrative autlioriiy. Sir, I have said 
that all young •domoeraeies have exhibited this tendency, and I would 
instance simple the case of France. During the second and third year 
of the First French Bopiiblic, the French Legislature had monopolised 
all administrative activities of the country to such an extent that France 
was governed by no Government at all but by its Legislature alone. You 
find the French Convention instituting committees from among its own 
members for the army, for jigrieultiiro, for communications and roads, 
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etc. That iisiirpalion of the functions of the administrative authorities 
resulted in a financial cliaos and what is ('aJled the reiKn of assij;(nat&. 
The . distrust and the jealousv witli wliicli tlic vourif^ democracy ^)f the 
United Stag's ol Ameri(*,a re.i^arded Ihtj Kxt^cutive is only a matter ')f his- 
tory, and 1 do la t want to give any details about it. Sir, in the present 
times we have got instanc.es in tlui democracy of Hussia and in tlu‘ denio- 
('racy of 8pain and in 1h(' democracy of the Free State of Ireland w ith its 
notorious Shannon Kivea* Electric scheme. 1 sulimit it is therefore quiti; 
apparent that th(‘.ri* is a real danger of the future' j)rf;[)os(‘d Lc'gislaturc' ot 
.India atiemf)ting to usurp tlu' administrative I'unetions of the adminis- 
trative authorities, more espc'.eially so in the case of railways. As far 
back as 1021. tlu; Aewortli Committee* warned us of tlu' danger of mixing 
politics witli railways and thc'v said that, “Railways would corrupt Politics, 
Politics would corrupt Pailw’ays”, and if T may say so. tlie ocular demon- 
station of the truth of that, dictum was furnisliod by tlu? debate in this 
House w’hich took place for the last two flavs on the* cpiestion of Iiidian- 
isation. If my llonoiirahle fric'ud, Mr. Masw’ood Ahmad, wi're a Member 
cf the predominant party in the- future Legislative Assembly of India, 
to him Indianisation w'onld mi'an more t'mplovment for. Alnslims. 

Mr. M. Mas-wood Ahmad : No, no, Parsis. 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria: To my Honourable friend, Mr. DeSouza, 
Indianisation w'ould irit^an more einplovinent for Indian ('hristians, and 
last but not least to my Honourable friend Sir Henry (lidney the word 
.Indianisation has quite a different signification. In fact in 1924 lie 
actually complained that Indianisation to him means Ex-Anglo-Tndianisa- 
tion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What would it mean for you? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I am classed among tiie Hindus. Another 
■example of this danger of leaving politicians to control the administration 
of railways is furnished by the instance cited by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Neogy. It is said that the policy with regard to rates must rest 
with the Legislature. Just imagine if my Honourable friend Sir Vasudeva 
were the Leader of the predominant party in this House. Would it not 
be natural to suppose, then, that the rates for agricultural produce would 
go down and the rates for manufactured produce would go up ? 

'Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; 
That applies to every Parliament in the wmld. 

Mr. N. N, Anklesaria: 'J'hat is what i am pointing out. 

Sir AMullah Suhrawardy: What will happen if you w^cre the Leader 
of the predominant party? 

Mr. N, W. Anklesaria: 1 would do justice to the different communities 
in India. The Honourable Member has signalised the danger of the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in railway matters but he did not suggest any 
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specific scheme. He, however, cited the illustrations of foreign coun- 
tries, and I take it he wanted this House to gather his views from a con- 
sideration ol those instances. I am afraid in the choice of those instances 
the Honpurable the Mover was singularly unhappy. If he suggested that 
there sliould be constitutional Safeguards to ensure that the Legislature 
did not interfere in the day-to-day administration of our railways, then 
his choice of England as a country where such constitutioixdl safeguards 
existed is singularly unhappy. For, England has no constitution at all. 
The English Parliament is said to be omnipuissant. It is said that **Jt 
can do everything except make a man a woman, or a woman a manv 
and the fact remains that under the English system constitutional safe- 
guards for the management of railways do not and cannot exist, because 
as 1 said there is no constitution in England. 


Then my Honourable friend cited the case of France. In spite of 
the Ckimmittee of Direction of liailways, and in spite of the Supreme 
Council of liailways in that country, the Legislature is one of the most 
interfering Legislatures among the civilised countries. In that ^ very 
“Convention** mentioned by the Honourable the Mover the absolutism of 
the French Legislature has been preserved absolutely and the French Legis- 
lature is not slow in availing itseM of this absolutism. 

Then, the Honourable the Mover cited the case of the United States of 
Americai*. In the co^istitution of that country there is absolutely no 
bar against the Legislature interfering with the railway administration. 
We know that the constitution of the United States is a written Consti- 
tution and there is an Act concerning the railway adnnnistration passed 
by the United States liCgislature, but there is absolutely no constitutional 
safeguard against the interference of the Legislature in the day-to-day 
administration of the railways if it chooses to do so. It can only be 
prevented from so doing by an amendment of the constitution of the 
United States. 


The ease of Australia was then cited and 1 do not know oxacUv what 
uonstitiitional arrangements there are there, but I know the result of those* 
arrangements. 1 know that the Australian railways are the most t^xtra- 
vagantly managed railways, possibly in the whole world, because m 192o. 
the ratio of their working costs to the gross earnings was 121 per cent., 
possibly the highest in the world, that is a deficit of 21 per cent Sir. 

Sir, I think the choice of these countries was singularly un- 
* happy because of another reason which is that in all those 

countries the safeguards where they exist are provided by the Legisla- 
tures of those particular countries. Here the safeguards are to be pro- 
vided by a. body which is not the Legislature of this i^untry, and that 
makes all the difference. On the other hand if my Honourable friend 
Mr. Ranga Iyer wants a statutory body intennediate between the innnage- 
ment and the Legislature to be created by an Indian Legis aturc and bv 
that means thinks he would prevent interference by the liegislaturc mto the 
administration of the railways, I submit he is very rnuch 
would be shown bv the experience of the various counties of the world^ 
In the first place, how would you define the limits of the 
proposed to be created by the supreme Legislature ? It is * 

Would be the worst kind of pedantry, to attempt to define these lim t., 
between the ■ powers of the Legislature arid the. Railway Administration. 
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Sir, the liound Table- wallahs are piling safeguards upon safeguai^s 
They have advocated the enactment of military safeguards, and thereby 
they want to withdraw the Army from the Indian Legislatuve; they 
have advocated the enactment of financial safeguards, and thereby they 
want to withdraw the finances fmm the purview of the Indian Legisia- 
tiure; they have advocated the enactment of safeguards in coDnec;tion 
with Muhammadans, Anglo-Indians, Europeans aiS depressed classes, 
and thereby they want to remove these communities from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian Legislature. And now. Sir, my Honourable friend the 
Mover, if I have correctly understood him, would advocate a safeguard 
which would remove the railways from the Indian Legislature. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

What would remain. Sir, except the Hindus and the Parsis, in the 
Indian Legislature to legislate about, — the Indian Legislature dominated 
by Muhammadans, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, depressed classes, and 
last but not the least, my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi representing the 
labouring classes? Sir, these arc some of the diflBioulties which the topic 
discussed in the House has disclosed, and I quite agree with my Honour- 
able friend the Deputy President that the matter should be left to a 
commission of experts. With these words, Sir, I would conclude. 

.Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

•Mr. President: I accept the closure. 

The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Kail- 
ways): I did not intervene earlier in this debate, Mr. President, because 
it seemed to me pre-eminently a matter in which Government would 
•desire to hear, and the House would desire to hear, the views of the un- 
official Members. The attitude of the Government of India on this ques- 
tion was sufficiently defined in the despatch addressed to the Secretary 
of State some 18 months ago, and Honourable Members had before them 
for the purpose of criticism the line which the Government of India took 
at that stage of the constitutional discussions. It did not seem to me 
that by intorv^m’ng earlier I could give any material help to the House. 

My Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with Government because they had left the matter to be raised on a 
cut in the Demands for grants and did not place a Kesolution before the 
House. If, he said, they desired to have the opinion of the House, why 
<iid they not put down a Kesolution? I think that question admits of a 
very simple and direct answer. When Government submitted their views 
io the Secretary of State on that question in anticipation of the meeting 
of the Round Table Conference, that question so to speak passed out of 
their immediate control and the Bound Table Conference was seized of 
it. And until in one way or another it comes back imder the control of 
the Government of India again, we are not in a position to put 
a Besojution before the House because we could hardly ask 
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the House to express a view about a matter on which we ourselves are 
to a large extent disabled from expressing an opinion of our own. That 
condition must continue so long as the matter remains a pending ques* 
tion before the Bound Table Conference. For the unofficial Members 
of this House the question is not of course sub judice in any way and 
they are amply entitled to express their views; but for the Members of 
(joverniTient when they speak as Members of (iovernmeut, it must remain 
to a large extent in the position of a subject whicli is sub judice. That 
is the explanation, Mr. President, why Gk)vermnent have not at any 
time thought of putting down a Resolution in this House. I would only 
add that, although the despatch of the Government of India was pub- 
lished, 1 think, sixteen months ago, 1 cannot recollect — 1 may be wrong, 
but I cannot recollect — in the list of Resolutions of which Honourable 
Members of this House have given notice from time to time that there 
has been a liesolution on this subject. If I am right, it would appear 
to show that there was no very keen desire on the part of Honourable 
Members of this House to dis(!uss this question. 

My Honourable friend. Mr. Ilanga Iyer, in moving the motion, made 
it clear, what he had in view. He did not commit himself — save in so 
far as he expressed approval of the French system — he did not commit 
himself to any particular proposal, but he did express his recognition 
of the fact that it was important to the efficient and economical admi- 
nistration of the railways in future that there should be a separation 
between policy on the one hand and commercial administration on the 
other. 1 tra(5ed not only in speeches like those of the Honourable the 
Deputy President, who made his views very clear, but even in the speeches 
of others who were adverse in many respects to the posit'ou taken up ()y 
the Government of India, a recognition that there was a real point there 
which required to be safeguarded. 1 think that that is a very important 
fa(;t, because there cun be no doubt that, if we are entitled to be guided 
by the experience of what has taken place in other countries, there is 
idways a danger, when you have State-managed railv/ays and the Gov- 
ernment arc fully responsible to an elected Legislature, of pressure 
being brought to bear which would result in action very detrimental both 
to economy and efficiency. If any Member of this House were to .ask 
lijc to give a concrete example of the kind of pressure to be deprecated, I 
must express my gratitude to my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, for re- 
minding me of an ex.ample very much in jioint, namely, the questions 
put in the House of Commons, 1 think he said in 1927 , and to the pressure 
Sir Charles Innes felt when he attended the Imperiiil Economic Confer- 
once. That, so to speak, was pressure at long range; questions in the 
House of Commons involved pressure from a Legislature sitting six 
thousand miles away to which the Government of India are only in- 
directly responsible 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Really? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Why indirectly? Directly responsible. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: If even in these circumstances 
pressure which the Honourable Member pointed out was very undesirable 
can be brought to bear, is not that a very strong argument to show 
what might occur when the Legislature is not far away but is close, at 
hand? And would not the position of Sir Charles Innes at the Imperial 

fl 2 
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Conference have been a great deal easier if he bad been in a positioR to 
say, “The railways are administered by a statutory body and I have iio 
power of interference”? I m.ust again express my indebtedne^ to the 
Honourable Member for the great help he has given. 

My Honourable friend, llaja Bahadur Krishnamaohariar, wanted to 
know what a politician was. I did think of Sir Christopher Wren's 
monument and the inscription on it — “If you want to see a monument, 
look round you.” If you want to see a politician, this is a House in which 
there must be a large number of politicians. But if I were asked to define 
it a bit more closely, 1 think the definition 1 should be inclined to give is 
this. It is a definition by illustration. A minister whose retention of 
power is dependent on the vote of the House to which he is responsible is 
for this purpose a politician. An elected member of a House of Parliament 
whose re-election depends on his giving satisfaction to his constituents is 
a politician. And it is not because politicians are bad people, that their 
influence on commercial management is deprecated, but because inevitably 
from their sifltuation they are placed in a position in which they cannot but 
do at certain times what they recognise will be detrimental to efficiency 
and economy, but they feel they have to do it because otherwise they 
disappear from the scene altogether. It is for reasons of that kind that 
political influence on commercial management is felt to be open to u 
great deal of objection. 

I wonder if I might vt'nture to give a concrete example of the kind of 
distinction that might be drawn between the sphere of policy on the one 
hand and the sphere of administration on the other. T say that with a 
great deal of hesitation, and I will ask the House to consider it as given 
more with the object of illustrating the point than with any particular 
desire to express views on the precise question that I propose to mention. 
It is one to which reference has been made by a number of Members, who 
have spoken, namely, the question of rates. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, said that you could not leave complete control to a rates tribunal, 
and if I may paraphrase hia words — ^I am not quoting him — think it might 
be briefly put in the form, that if you have a tribunal, tliat tribunal must 
have a code to administer. On that point my own personal view is very 
much in agreement with his. Take the Bates Tribunal in the United 
Kingdom. There the code they have to administer is briefly this:* that 
they should so fix freights and fares that the railway companies will earn 
a standard revenue ; and the whole of their work must be regulated by this 
governing consideration. It w'ould be an extremely difficult thing, I think, 
tc 4 create a tribunal and say to them, “You are the supreme authority; do 
the best you can.’’ I should have thought that there must at least have 
been something of a- guide in thisi sense, that in regulating rates they should 
aim either at making the railways fully solvent with a small surplus, or 
regiilatiiig rates in such a way as to earn a contribution to the general 
revenues. Nor do I shut out the possibility that other indications of policy 
might be given to them, namely, as to the need for giving concession rates 
where it was desired to introduce new industries. I am not expressing an 
opinion whether that would be a good thing, to do or a bad thing to do. 
The point I want to bring out is this : that once the Legislature or the 
proper authority has fixed a policy, the proper course for the Legislature to 
follow, thereafter is to pass a self-denying ordinance and leave the tribunal 
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to apply the policy. The kind of interference with rates which I should 
(lepVecate would be a motion on the floor of this House that the freight 
on wheaji should be reduced. Let the Legislature in due time by all means 
fix its general policy as to what is to be done in those mattcra The 
improper use of political influence comes when it is oxer(*ised directly upon 
the rates structure. 

I do not wish to make a very long speech for the reason 1 have already 
rriven. I think the House will recognise that I am hardly in a position to 
do so. Since the Government of India submitted their despatch to the 
Secretary of State, there have been two meetings of thi‘ Hound Table 
Conference and the declarations of the Prime Minister, and the w'hole 
framework of the constitution has now to be established in the light of 
tliese declarations. I am not, therefore, called upon at this stage to enter 
upon any elaborate defence of what the Government of India said towards 
the close of 1930, and before I sit down, all I wish to do is to refer briefly 
nnly to two or three point?^. I am not concerned today to argue tlu‘. question 
what matters should be provided for in the Government of India Acd, what 
matters should be left to rules made under that Act, or what matters 
should be left entirely to the Indian Legislature. On those matters Hon- 
ourable Members have expressed their views with perfect freedom and, if I 
may say so, with great ability. It was important, I think, that this oppor- 
tunity should have occurred so that before this important question is finally 
taken up for decision the views^ of prominent Members of this House should 
have been placed on record. If I may say so, we are indebted to the Hon- 
ourable the Mover for having brought about this discussion, and to a very 
|{U’gf3 extent, if I may venture to say so, it was a discussion of which this 
House has Jio cause to be ashamed ; it has indeed been a very useful discus- 
sion. # 

I ought, liow'ever, to say something w'ith reference to what fell from 
my Honourable friend, the Deputy President. One of hic4 com])l!iints was 
that we called in the assistance of Brigadier-General Hammond, and he 
remarked : “What does Brigadier-Gener«al Hammond know about the Indian 
raihvays?” I w’ill only ask my friend this. Suppose w'e had called in 
someone who w'as really familiar wnth the working of the Indian railway?* 
at a recent date, I am afraid that from the other side there would have 
l)een a good deal of criticism of our calling in somebody who w as l)iased in 
favour of certain views — I don’t say that my Honourable friend would have 
raised this critici?*m, hut I think some one on the Benches opposite would 
probably have taken that point. And in selecting an expert who had no 
previous experience of the Indian railways, the action taken was perfectly 
deliberate because, as wc understood it, what the Hound Table Conference 
<lesircd to have w’^as not opinions from India, but the oy)iiiion of some one 
who would be listened to with respect on account of his wide experience of 
railway working in different coimtrics, and who was in a position to inform 
the Conference of what took place in different countries. We may have 
been w’roiig, I am not concerned with that, but that was the object we had 
in view. There was certainly no intention at that s*tage that any recom- 
mendation that Brigadier-General Hammond might make should be 
regarded as binding upon any one. 

The other complaint my friend the Deputy President brought forward 
was that we had not initiated the inquiry to which we referred in our 
despatch to the Secretary of State. There again the reason was just this, 
ihat so long a9 the Bound Table Conference is seized* of the question, it is 
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not possible for the Government of India to act entirely on its owp as if it 
was a matter left in any way for its decision. No doubt, the recommenda- 
tion of the Consultative Committee. — so far as appears from the news- 
papers — and I have no special source of information, — ^that recommendation 
no doubt in due course will come before the Government of India and will 
have to be consadered, and speaking only for myself and giving purely as 
an individual opinion, I have seen no reason yet to change my view that 
there will have to be a detailed inquiry before we can work out a plan. It 
is not an matter; there is a lot of detail to be considered, and we shall 
require to hjjvo expert Members on the Committee — ^when I say experts, I 
mean men M'ith practical experience of the working of railways. However, 
I cannot go further than that at present, but it is a matter to which th(' 
Governuieut of India will certainly give their full attention as soon as the 
right moment airivcs. 

I would only lik(*. to refer, Sir, before sitting down, to one remark whicli 
fell from my friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. He said that my friend Sir 
Henry (Tidnc'.x ’s community alw'ays wanted to get the lion’s share of the 
loaves and fis-hes. Well, Sir, I am not a great student of zoology, and I 
imagine that a lion being a kind of cat might do something with the fish, 
but I am not so sure about the loaves, and if that community only gets tlir 
lion's share of the loaves it might turn out to be a very small fvhare indeed. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I should not have ordinarily cared to exercise 
the right of reply whicli you have been so pleased to accord to the Oppo- 
sition. jind thus increase the rights^ of the Opposition on these important 
occasions, but for one fact that the debate took a turn different to the on(‘ 
with which I had started it and which I have mentioned in my token cut. 
Sir, as T noticed that my friend Mr. B. Das, the Chief Whip of my party, 
had given notice of a cut “Whether railways can be under a statutory 
body”. I thought I must leave that question severely alone, and had it not 
been for a few minutes’ difference between the giving of my notice of the 
cut motion and his notice of the cut motion, it would have been Mr. Das’s 
motioni whicli would have been discussed. Sir, the question of the Statutory 
Bailway Board, I admit, can come under my comprehensive motion, and 
it haw come, and w^hen it came, Honourable gentlemen seated behind me 
lacked that common courtesy which should bo shown to one whom they 
have put on the front Benches. Attacks have been made behind my back, 
especially by Mr. Aggarwal in a manner, I should think, unw^orthy of 
himself. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdw’an Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
Ho is not here ; he haw left. 

Mr. O. S. Bpnga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, says he is not 
here. Sir. Sir Frederick Whyte, your great predecessor, whose position you 
worthily occupy, laid down in one of his important rulings that when a 
Member makes a particularly offensdve speech he should have the courtesy 
fo wait for the reply. 

Sir AMiillah Suhrawardy : And courage. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: And my friend Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy with 
his»UBual frankness and sense of humour says *'and courage”. I admit that 
Mr. Aggarwal is a man of abundant courage. But he has gone away as T 
am tolJ by my Honourable friend Mr. Amar Nath Butt, to a chamber in 
Lahore .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I did not tell you that. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: He has gone away to Lahore. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But what is your complaint? 

Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer: I do not propose in the brief time at iny disposal 
to be side-tracked by my Honourable friend Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. I 
may have to take notice of his speech if he gives me an opportunity by 
not interrupting me and shows me the courtesy that I showed to him. 
Sir, I was saying that my Honourable friend Mr. Aggarwal has gone away 
to resume his cliamber practice and other court practice in Lahore. Before 
his departure, he assumed a strange role on the floor of this Honourable 
House, this Chamber, — the role, Sir, of a maid whose business was to- 
preparc a bed for political opponents, if personal friends. After preparing 
the bed the maid has gone away to another chamber leaving a mere hot 
water bottle behind. (Laughter.) The hottest of hot remarks that the 
Honourable gentleman from Lahore made was that T had entered into a 
sort of unholy alliance, into a sort of unseemly conspiracy with my Honour- 
able friend SirHenr^^ Gidney in regard to bringing about, curiously enough, 
Company -manageirient of railways. Not being a regular Member of this 
House in the past, not being regularly present when speeches are made, 
and not perhaps being a regular student of the debates on the floor of this 
House, perhaps not having heard the speech that I delivered yesterday, and 
not having read the speeches that 1 had delivered in the past, — though he 
said I as au old Member s^hould have known better, — ^not having known 
exactly my position in regard to the State railways because he did not care 
to know, and where ignorance is bliss, in his case at any rate it would have 
been wise not to have been eloquent — ^in his ignorance he need not have 
been eloquent, but he chose to be eloquent on a matter on which if his 
advice were to be followed in regard to bringing the management of railways 
into the mid-current of political whirlpools, if his advice were to be followed 
in making the management of the railways something in the nature of 
potter’s clay in the hands of politicians with axes of their own to grind, if 
that advice were to be followed in the self-governing India of the future 
abandoning the practice of the self-governing countries which run railways 
on commercial and business lines, — ^if that advice were to be followed, a 
Mtuation would arise which Sir William Acworth in his Report to the LeEiguc 
of Nations stated in regard to Austria, namely, you may have to scrap not 
only State management but State control of rtailways and invite companies 
to take charge of them and run them. Therefore, I can as easily, if I were 
to follow his line of argument, state that he was playing into the hands 
of Sir Henry^ Gidney. I do not for a moment question the desire which 
is legitimate on the part of Sir Henry Gidney to go back to the halcyon 
days, according to him, of Company-management. He misses the favours, 
the advantages to his own community which he enjoyed in the past under 
Company-management, when you, Sir, as an old Member of the Imperial 
Tipgislative Council, in your usually eloquent and trenchant style, attackedf 
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Oompany-managemeat, siiowing your owa preference for State-manago. 
ment. Those days are gone, — good old days from Sir Henry's point of 
view, and bad old days from our own point of view. Therefor^, if my 
Honourable friend Mr. A'ggarwal only follows up his reasoning, he will be 
necessarily but unfortunately playing into the hands of Sir Henry Gidney. 

Now, I come to the argument of my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy. 
He said, with his usual facility, or shall 1 say, felicity, of expression, that 
he has been viewing this Legislative Assembly, of which he has been an 
ornament, with amused indifference. It is a thankful thing that he did 
not say that he has been treating us with contemptuous tolerance. Sir, 
it is good to be told by one of us, — ^for candour is always refreshing — ^that 
he has been looking upon us and our activities on the floor of this House 
with a (*ertain amount of amused indifference. Had I felt like Mr. Neogy, 
I would not have stayed on for a single day in the Legislative Assembly 
as my past record fully shows. I am proud of being in this Legislative 
Assembly, which I feel is not a whit inferior to any of its predecessors. It 
is true when I was promoted, in the days of those giant leaders and givai 
controversies, when T was a member of the Swaraj Party, from the 
Benches to the front Bcjnches, 1 felt a glow of pride within me, but it is 
truer to-day that we are in this House to represent from the constitutional 
point of view what we think of the doings of the Government, their pro- 
gramme, their principles, their suggestions, their arguments, and their 
schemes. (Mr. B. Das : ‘‘Has H any effect on the Government?") My 
Honourable friend Mr. B. Das asks, has it any effec^t? I would ask him 
to answer that question himself, for we will have adequate opportunity to 
enlighten this House as to what we think of the Government policy in the 
days that are opening before us. I am quite willing to answer Mr. B. Das 
by saying that in certain matters our arguments, our speeches, and our 
opposition have had no better effect oh the Government than pouring water 
on duck's back. (Laughter.) But, Sir, there has been a tremendous 
effect produced on the Honourable the Eailway MembiT by this debate, 
when he said that Government were contemplating something in the nature 
of a detailed enquiry, which is exactly what my Honourable friend Mr. 
Mody wanted, which is exactly what my Honourable friend Mr. ( 'Hetty 
wanted. Therefore, within less than 24 hours 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: Sir, as the duck which has had the 
^ater poured over it (Laughter), I may say that this idea of a detailed 
-enquiry originated in our minds about August or September of 1980, and 
you will find it in the Government of India’s despatch. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I find that the Honourable the Eailway Member 
is unwilling to take a certificate from this side of the House that wdthin 
24 hours our arguments have set him thinking ; he would yirefer the roh 
<y{ the duck. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, co'ixing to the remark of my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy, 
who spote in his usual incisive style, — be .said he treated us with amused 
indifference, and I am glad that my token out made him treat >U8 to some 
kind of indifferent amusement. .(Laughter.) Incisiveness apart, Mr. Neog.y 
was perfectly right when he said that 1 did not mention a word about the 
•Statutory Board and I -do not like .to mention a word on the Statutory 
Board for the very simple reason the esteemed leader of xny party, Sn 
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Hari Singh Gour, the eminent jurist that he is, has explored every avenue 
itegarding that particular subject and he has simply left nothing for me 
to say. Sir Hari Singh Gour spoke with earnestness, as he always does, 
and with sincerity, in a manner worthy » of the custodian of the powers 
and privileges not only of this House but also of its successors, and 1 
should not go on expanding his arguments, or for that matter commenting 
upon them for the ver\’ simple reason that I am approaching the time of 
the guillotine. . 

My friend Mr. Anklesaria in his speech said that there was no such' 
thing as an English constitution, 1 do not know if he knows that there is 
such a thing as a Railway Act in England. Surely he must have read the 
Railways Act of 1021. 1 do not know' if he know^a that there is the Board 
of Trade whoso pow’^ers and duties in relation to Raihvays have been 
transferred to the Ministry for Transport. And 1 do not know if he knows 
what happened in England during the time of w^ar when Parliament com- 
mandeered the railways. Being a barrister himself, I would ask him to 
make', a fuller study on this matter. 1 do not suggest for a moment that 
he was denying the existence altogether of an English constitution, though 
he gave that impression. 

Mr, N. N. Anklesaria: Read Dicey on English Constitution. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I shall leave Mr. Anklesaria and Dicey just to 
settle the mr4.tter between themselves. (Laughter.) 

I must straightaway say that I was not in agreement with the esteemed 
leader of the European Group when he said that he contemplated for 
the railways the same kind of treatment that is given to the Ports under 
the laws. He said we have? a Port Trust. Ho did not say, “We shall 
give you a Railway Trust”. We do not want a Railway Trust. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rir, r do not like the expression “Stafutory Railw\‘iy Board” for all 
Raihvay Boards are part of a statute. Whatever that might Ix', then* can 
be no difference of opinion in regard to w'^hat Mr. Chetty said about 
“smuggling” this tiling as ho put it through the backdoors of the Round 
liable Conference. T have always felt that the Hound Table Conference 
])eople were hardly the right kind of people to deal with this matter, and 
after the confession of Mr. Mody, “the noblest Roman of them all.” I 
think there should be no dispute about that. T can only say that the 
Round Table Conference people in their treatment of this railway question 
have risen to my estimate of them. Blessed arc? they w^ho have no ex- 
pectations, because they shall not be disappointed and I am not disap- 
pointed to hear that they have dropped this question like hot potatoes. 
T am not disappointed because T had no expectation from these monkey 
gland statesmen presiding self-complacently over their own inglorious im- 
potence. (Laughter.) 

Sir, T need not proceed further with the subject except to pay a per- 
sonal compliment to the Honourable the Railway Member, because this 
is the last debate, and perhaps we haVe veiy nearly heard his last speech 
on his subject. Throughout his career in this House as its Leader and 
as the Member for Railways and Commerce, the Opposition, even in the 
tiiiekefit of the hght, did not miss the fact that on his unembarrassed 
brow Nature has written “Gentleman”. My last words in this debate, so 
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far as the Eailway Member is concerned, cannot be better put than what 
Shakespeare has said in “As you like it**: 

“Your gentleness shall force, 

More than your force move us to gentleness.** 

With your permission, as I originally said, I beg leave to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member the leave of the House 
to withdraw his motion? 

Several Honourable Members: No, no. 

Mr. President: T must put the motion then. The question is: 

“That the deninnd under the head 'Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Indianisation of Superior Services. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: With your permission, Sir, I should like to move 
amendment No. 84, “That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ 
be reduced by Rs. 100”. 

In doing so, I only want to pu^ two definite questions to the Railway 
Member. I find in the Administration Report that the railway companies 
have not. accepted the particular percentage that has been introduced 
in the State railways and T want to know why this discrepancy has been 
created. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Government of India : Nominated Official) ; I 
think you will excuse me, Sir, if I say that T consider myself one of the 
most unfortunate Members of this House. It so happens that I eomc 
here for a few days every year and I have often the misfortune to have 
the guillotine falling on my head. Now, Sir, I expected that the Honour- 
able Member, Mr. Ranga Iyer, w’ould have put the point that he wished to 
make more precisely. Perhaps I did not hear him on account of a move- 
ment in the House, due to the coming in and going out of Members, but 
I take it that my Honourable friend wants to know why, although on our 
State-managed railw’ays we have been able in the last few years to work 
up to the full 75 per cent, recruitment of Indians in filling vacancies in 
the superior services, the Company-managed railways have not been able 
to do so. T think there are several Members of this House to whom the 
question is perhaps new’ and that it is necessary for me to state precisely 
w’hat the obligations of Goveitiment are; in this matter. The declared 
policy of Government as regards the superior services w^as that Government, 
as regards the superior services, undertook at the time when the 
Concessions were granted, that the extension of the existing training facili- 
ties should be pushed forw’ard as expeditiously as possible, in order that 
the recruitment in India might be advanced as soon as practicable up to 
75 per cent, of the total vacancies in the Eailway Department as a whole, 
the remaining 25 per cent, being recruited in India. Well, that was I 
think about 1924-25 and since then considerable progress has been made. 
A great deal was done by the Railway Board immediately after in order to 
arrange for facilities for the training of Indians in order to secure that 75 
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per cent, of the vacancies would be filled by Indians, and from 1929-30 we 
have been able to fill 75 per cent. Now the Eailway Board themselves are 
not a,Jtogether satisfied with the progress that has been made in Indianiza • 
tion on Company-managed railways, but in saying this I do wish that the 
House would not understand that the Companies have not been doing 
anything at all. For a time, at the beginning, i.e., soon after the policy 
of Government was declared, the Companies I think waited for Govern- 
ment to take the lead; and Government having taken the lead and having 
advanced the reernitmont of Indians. Government themselves were then, 
in a strong position to go to the Companies and say, “Well, wo have done 
so and so and w'o have advanced the recruitment and wo art' assured of 
getting our 75 per (?ent., now it is time for you to quicken your pace and 
recruit 75 per cent. too”. And, Sir, it is by taking action on those lines 
and also bec.ause Members of the llailway Board, the Chief Commissioner, 
the Financial Commissioner and the other Members, have from time to 
time, whenever they met Agents of Bailway ("oinpanies, impressed on them 
that this was one of the important things which Government expected of 
them that good progress has been made. Sir, I think, therefore, we have 
some reason to congratulate ourselves, for, whereas tlu». percentage of Indian 
recruitment on (kaiipany-rnanagcd railways in 1928-20 was 50*8 per cent.,, 
it has risen in the year 1030-31 to 61*5 per cent. I have not been able 
to get the up-to-date figures, that is. T mean for the year 1931-32, hut 
from th(' knowledge that f have obtained from my (*onversation with 
Agents, I should be surprised if there has not boon .a fairly good increase 
over the last figure, viz,, 61*5 for the year 1930-31. Now I would like to 
say that the Bailway Board has not left the question even there. It has 
examined the question in detail to ascertain exactly where the difficulties 
at the prciscnt moment of the Company-managed railways lie with a view 
to giving them advi(‘o as to how to get over those difficulties, and if possible 
to help them in a practical way. And, Sir, I w'ould crave the indulgence 
of the House to read a passage from onr annual Bepori. for 1930-31, which 
states exactly what we have done in this direction, that is, to help 
the Companies in a practical way to advance their recruitment of Indians 
as qnicldy as they possibly can to 75 ])cr cent. This is ^vhat we say : 

“The progress made in tlie Tndiaiiizalion of ilin siipprior sorvioes on ooinpany- 
managed railways falKs short of that on Slato-inaiiaged railways. Companies have 
agreed to fall into line with the policy of (Government as indicated in para. 73 of 
this report. But they have not yet been ahle to do so owdng to various reasons.** 

The South Indian Baihvay so far has b(‘en th(; only one that has reached 
the full percentage. During the year under report the Companies were 
reminded of their obligation to fill as quickly as possible 75 per cent, of 
all vacancies in all the departments taken together by persons of Indian 
domicile. They were also advised, — and here it is where wo have put 
practical suggestions before them, — ^that, judging by the experience of the 
last five years, it appeared that the only department in which there was 
some difficulty in obtaining suitable recruits in India was the Mechanical 
Department, and that the Bailway Board would be prepared to assist 
them in obtaining suitable candidates for every other department in case 
they found any difficulty. Then with regard to the Mechanical Depart- 
ment we said that : 

“The Railway Board would be prepared to place at their disposal the overflow of 
the jipprenticcs " on State-mjinaged railwavs who would complete their training in- 
1933.“ 
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There is a word of explanation there. We have trained twice the number 
of apprentices which we require for our State-managed railways, ani if all 
the^ candidates that wo have already sent to England to complete their 
training do complete their training, then we shall in the first year have an 
overflow and we shall do our best to "get those Indian young men appoint- 
ments on the Company-managed railways. T think we shall be success- 
ful because we shall be able to go to the Companies and say, ‘'Here you 
are, we are offering you men thoroughly trained— 4 years in India in 
mechanical engineering workshops and 2 years in England — men who are 
competent to take up the duties of assistant officers of the Mechanical 
Engineering Depart ment.*’ Then in the last year or two, while we were 
waiting for the trained apprentices to complete their courses, wo have 
advertised in India for persons of Indian domicile for our Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Transportation (Power) Departments, and we have done every- 
thing to make it possible for us to get such mechanical engineers as w^en? 
available in this country. We removed the age limit and we are also 
prepared to take on younger men who were not fully qualified and give 
them a year or two years* t^’aming in order to make them qualified. Well, 
in our indents on the High Commissioner for India for Indians who had 
those qualifications and in our demands on the Public Service Commission 
for persons who had those qualifications, we have always asked for more 
candidates to be recommended than the number of vacancies we had on 
our State-managed railways, and this year we got more than we wanted 
(last year we asked for 8, but between the High Commissioner and the 
Pubilc Service Commission only 7 wore recommended). We have passed 
on the names of those recommended but for w^hom we could not find 
vacancies to the Company -managed railw’ays. I am in the ha[)py position 
to say that one railway at least has made an inquiry from me and asked 
me to send them the names of two or three of those young Indians as it 
desired to appoint an Indian to a vacancy on that railw^iy : (Afr. C, 8, 
Ranga Iyer : “What is that rfu'lway?'*) It is the Assam-Bengal Railway. 
Sir, that is not all that we have done. We have made it clear to the 
Company-managed railways that the policy which 'the Government have 
adopted iq that there must be 75 per cent, recruitment in all the depart- 
ments taken together, and we have said that if any Company-managed 
railway still finds it difficult to get into its Mechanical Department the 
full quota of Indians, then it is incumbent on that railway to fill up a 
greater number of vacancies in some other departments so that, on the 
whole, 75 per cent, recruitment would be secured. We know from past 
experience that it is quite possible for most of our railways in India to 
find suitable candidates for our Transportation, Traffic and Commercial 
Department, also for our Accounts and Audit Department, and it is due 
g to the Agent of the South Indian Railway, folloiwiiig closely 

this policy which we have enunciated that he has been able 
to work up the total recruitment to 75 per cent. 


Kr. Ptesident: Order, order. (It being Five of the Clock.) The ques- 
tion k: 

•‘That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

* “That .a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,75,000- be granted to the Governor Gk^neral in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year rading the Slst day of March 1933, in respect of * Railway Board'.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 2. — ^Inspection. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 70,000 i)e granted to the Governor General in « 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the • 
year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Inspection’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 3. — ^Audit 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council bo defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Audit’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 4. — Working Expenses: Administration. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,97,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year ending the 31.s't day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Working Expenses : Ad- 
ministration*. ** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 5. — Working Fjxpensks : Repairs and Maintenance 

and Operation. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 36,76,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Working Expenses j Repairs 
and Maintenance and Operation*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. (^. — Companies and Indian States^ share op Surplus 
Profits and Net EjARNings. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 80,00,000 be granted to the Gk)vemor General Hi . 

Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 

year ending the 31st day of March, 1933. in respect of ‘Companies and Indian States* 

share of surplus profits and net earnings*,** 

The motion was adopted 
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Demand No. 9. — ^Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Be. 13,25,00,000 be panted to the Governor General in 
Counpil to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
:year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Appropriation to Depreciation 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11. — Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 6,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
‘Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
: year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure*.’’ 

I 

The motion was adopted. 


Dbmaxd No. 14 . — Strategic Eailways — Working Expeinses (including 
Appropriation to Depreciation Fund and Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture). 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,85,00,000 lie granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
. year ending; the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of Working Expenses (including 
.Appropriation to Depreciation Fund and Miscellaneous Expenditure)’.’* 

The motion was adopted 


Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Demand No. 7. — ^New Construction. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,00,60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
''Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘New Construction*.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 8. — Open Line Works. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 3,05.50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
'G6uticii to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.” 


The motion was adopted. * 
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Demand No. 15. — Strategic Railways — ^New CoNSTRuoiftoN and Open 

Line Works. 

Me. President: The question is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Gouncil to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, daring the year 
•ending the 31st day of March 1933, in respect of ‘New C^'oTistruction and Open Line 
Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Other Expenditure 

Demand No. 10. — Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ra. 13,18,79,000 bo granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges, which will come in course of payment, during the 
year ending the 31&t day of March 1933, in respect of ‘Appropriation from Depre- 
ciation Fund {Commercial and Strategic)' 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
7th March, 1932. 
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Monday f 7ih March, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamiidlia Ayangar, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of 
India : Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Railway Court of Enquiry. 

647. *Sardar Sant Singh: Was there a Railway Court of Enquiry? If 
so, what were its functions and composition? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: The answer to the first part of the 
(jiiestion is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, I invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to Industries and Labour Department 
notification No. L.-1714 which was published in the Gazette of India of 15th 
August, 1931. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please state if 
the Court of Enquiry is still functioning? If so, where? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend has apparent- 
ly not kept himself in touch with the newspapers. I may inform this 
House that the Court of Enquiry has concluded its labours and its Report 
is now in print. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member state 
when the Report is likely to bo made available to the Members of this 
House? 

I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I hope very shortly, possibly within 
a week. 

liieut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Thank you. 

'Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: W^ill the Honourable Member give an opportu- 
nity to the Assembly to discuss that Report? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Certainly not. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Report be laid on the table of the 
House. 

1585 ) A 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 will lay a copy in the Library ol 
the House; but if any Honourable Member desires to have a copy, I shall, 
be glad to supply one to him. ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: We provided money for that Court of Enquiry 
and it is strange that we cannot discuss Report for which we have paid? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If my Honourable friend desires that 
the Assembly should discuss all Reports in connection with which funds 
have been provided, then I am afraid that time will not be available in the 
whole of the year for that purpose. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please state the 
reason for giving that positive, "No**. 

(No answer was given.) 

Memorials withheld by the Railway Board. 

648* *8ardar Sant Singh: What is the principle on which memorials 
to the Governor General are withheld by the Railway Board? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The Honourable Member is presumably referring to 
the appeals of the subordinate staff of State-managed railways against 
orders of discharge or dismissal. An appeal from such an order lies to 
the authority next above the officer passing the order, provided that if the 
order was issued by the Agent of a railway himself, no appeal lies. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is it not a fact that in the case of 
memorials submitted to the Governor General through the Railway Board, 
though the Railway Board stands in the position of the accused, yet it is 
called upon to pronounce a verdict on its own finding? 

Sir Alan Parsons: T am not sure that I understand the Honourable 
Member; will he put the question in simpler language? 

Lieut. -Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am sorry the Honourable Member 
finds my language difficult. Let me put it in another way. Is it a fact 
that when memorials are presented to the Governor General, they must 
be submitted via the Railway Board and it is customary for the Governor 
General to submit it to the Railway Board for their remarks? In other 
words, the Railway Board is called upon to express an opinion for the 
guidance of the Governor General on its own opinion already expressed 
and which is the subject of the appeal, and to advise the Governor General 
on the question in dispute. In other words though it stands in the position 
of an accus^ed to it is relegated the powers of a jury and judge combined. 
A hopelessly untenable position? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The memorials I am dealing with in this question 
are not memorials against the orders of the Railway Board, but against the 
orders of Agents or officers of Railway Administrations. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Is not the Railway Board respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Railway Agents, for the purposes of discipline 
and the administration of justice to ihe entire staff? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Yes. Sir. 
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Dischabob or Superannuated Railway Employees. 

6491 *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the principle on which superannuated men were discharged from the Bail- 
ways? Is there any uniformity? 

(B) Is it a fact that some superannuated men with good records of service 
have been discharged and others have been retained in the Allahabad Divi- 
sion? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that besides Mr. D. N. Banerji, late Head Parcels Clerk, 
Cawnpore, there are several superannuated persons who are still in service? 
]f so, why was this man discharged? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (ai) The principles adopted for the selection of Rail- 
way employees for discharge in the recent economy campaign were first 
those who were inefficient, next those who were least efficient, then those 
with short service and finally those nearing the age of superannuation. 
These principles were laid down to secure uniformity in the order of selecting 
individuals for discharge. 

(h) and (c). Government have no information. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House whether the rule of superannuation has been applied to officers 
also? If so, how many? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I should want notice of that question. 

Memorials withheld by the Railway Bo.^rd. 

650. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway Board with, 
hold memorials addressed to the Governor General and also do not consider 
memorials addressed to themselves on the ground that the Agent is com- 
petent to deal with them? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how many such memorials 
were presented to the Railway Board in December, 1931 and how they 
were disposed of? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to my 
reply to his question No. 648. , 

(h) No complete record is maintained of the appeals received by the 
Railway Board against orders of discharge of subordinate employees, but 
from the information available Government arc advised that 80 appeals 
addressed to the Railway Board were received by them during December, 
fOBT. These were cither returned to the appellants or transmitted to the 
Agents for disposal. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Am I to understand that in all matters in which 
the Agents are the final authorities, appeals cannot be addressed to the 
Governor General? 


Sir Alan Parsons: Where the Agent is the final authority, no appeal 
lies to the Governor General. 


A 2 
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Judgment on an Inoomb-tax Apfuoation in Sind. 

661. *Mr. Lalcliaiid Navalral: (a) Will Government be pleased to statje 
if their attention has been drawn to the judgment in Miscellaneous Applica- 
tion No. 113 of 1929 delivered on the 15th October, 1931, by the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner of Sind, on an application under section 66(3) 
of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, by the firm of Khemchand Bamdas? 

(6) Have Government's attention been drawn to the interpretation that 
sub-section 3 of section 66 is limited to a case of refusal on the ground of 
any question of law and that that sub-section does not apply even if the 
Commissioner of Income-tax manifestly wrongly decided to refuse the revi- 
sion application on the question of limitation? 

(c) Is it a fact that in this particular case the Commissioner of Income- 
tax, Bombay, refused even to take up the suggestion of the Court to revise 
his order? 

(d) Is it a fact that in Sind the alternative remedy to such an applicant 
under section 45 of the Specific Relief Act is also not available ? 

(e) Is there any reason why assessees in Sind should be in a less favour- 
able position than those who are assessed by officers amenable to the juris- 
diction of High Courts referred to in section 45 of the Specific Relief Act 
in the matter of having a question of law arising out of orders of appellate 
officers decided by a Court of law? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose : 

(1) to amend section 66 of the Income-tax Act; and 

(2) to confer on the Court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind the 
powers under section 45 of the Specific Relief Act? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Government have per- 
used the decision. 

(b) The Court decided that under section 66 (3) a Court cannot direct a 
Commissioner of Income-tax to make a reference to it, where he has refused 
to make a reference, unless the ground for his refusal was that no question 
of law arose out of an appellate order under sectoin 31 in the case. 

(c) Yes. The Commissioner rightly held that he had no power to 
review his own order. In regard to the suggestion that the Commissioner’s 
order was wrong, I must point out that the meaning of section 66 (3) 
before it was amended was ambiguous and had been the subject of con- 
flicting decisions, which is why it was amended by Act XXI of 1930. The 
Commissioner’s decision related to the im-amended section, and on one of 
the points on which the Court of the Judicial Commissioner considered 
that the Commissioner had erred, there was judicial authority for the Com- 
missioner’s view as well as for the view held by the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

(d) and (e). If the Honourable Member intends to suggest that assessees 
in Sind are subject to any special disability in this respect, he is mistaken. 
A remedy under section 45 of the Specific Relief Act is available only within 
the loco! limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Rangoon High Courts, and Sind assessees are, there- 
fore, in precisely the same position in this respect as all assessees through- 
out India outside those limits. 
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(/) The Government of India are considering the desirability of amend* 
ing section 66 of the Indian Income-tax Act in such a manner as to remove 
the grievance ventilated in this question. They do not propose to under- 
take legislation so as to enlarge the sphere of operation of section 45 of the 
Specific Relief Act. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member please state 
^v^hether Sind will not have any remedy imtil the law is amended? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I did not go so far as to say that 

man who had a grievance had no remedy at all. But as this is a very 
complex matter, I would ask the Honourable Member to study carefully 
the reply which 1 have just given and if he is still in doubt, then he can 
come and speak tf> me on the matter. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Income-tax 
Act contains many anomalies which call for speedy amendment? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: OovernmoTit are fully aware of 
it and I am sure my Honourable friend is also aware that the time of 
this House is strictly limited for legislative business of the kind he 
suggests. 

Disposal oi^ Income-tax Applications in Sind. 

652. •Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government bo pleased to obtain 
and lay on the tabic a statement showing for Sind, for each year since 
1922, the number of cases in which the Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Bombay Presidency, has refused to refer questions of law to the IBgK 
Court under section 66 of the Act, either because in his opinion the appli- 
cation was time-barred or because in his opinion the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Sind was not the High Court as contemplated by section 
66 of the Act? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information has been called 
"or and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Amendment op the Indian Income-tax Act. 

653. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai): (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if they have received representations regarding the amendment of 
section 48 of the Indian Income-tax Act? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what measures have been taken in the direction? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (at) The.\ have received one 
suggestion from a single firm. 

This suggestion related to the inability of shareholders in a company 
that had succeeded to the business of a firm to obtain refunds, as share- 
holders, in the first year of the company’s existence in respect of the 
profits of the firm in the last year of its existence, which were not distri- 
buted in the form of dividends. , 

(b) The Government are not at present convinced that any amendment 
of the law is necessary. 
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Income-tax Applioations in Sind. 

654. *M!r. Lalchand Kavalrai: Will Government be pleased *to 
Jay on the table a statement showing separately for Sind £|fid the 
rest of the Bombay Presidency the following information? 


Year. 

t 

No. of applications received 
by the Commissioner for 
reference to the High 

Court under section 

66(2) of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 

1922. 

No. of cases in which the 
Commissioner refused to 
take action because in 
his opinion the assess* 
ment order really 
fell under section 23(4) 
of the Act, and not 
under section 

23(3). 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1 


1930-31 

i 



The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Tlio information has been called 
for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

iNSTRUCriONS FOR THE COMMISSIONER OF TnCOMB-TAX, SiND. 

655. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will Government be pleased to 
state if the Central Board of Kevenue have issued any instructions as 
to what should be the procedure in cases in which the Commissioner of 
Income-tax declines to take action under section 66 (2) because the 
assessment order falls in his opinion under section 23 (4)? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No such instructions have been 
issued. As the Honourable Member is perhaps aware, no appeal lies 
against an assessment order under section 23(4) of the Indian Income-tax 
Act, and a reference to the High Court under section 66(2) can only be 
made with reference to a question of law arising out of a decision of a 
Board of Referees, or an appellate order under section 31 or 32 of the 
Act. The Central Board of Revenue is now instructing Commissioners of 
Income-tax that an order by an Assistant Commissioner refusing to 
entertain an appeal, on the ground that the assessment was made under 
section 23(4), where the assessce contends that the assessment should not 
have heem made under that section, is an appellate order under section Blj 
and that therefore a reference, can be made to the High Court in regard 
to a question of law arising out of such an order. 

Return of Fees deposited by Applicants under the Indian Income 

TAX Act. 

656. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased tc 
state if it is the intention of Government that fees deposited under s^* 
tion 66 (2) of the Income-tax Act should not be returned to parties wBC 
have applied for reference to High Courts but who propose to take nc 
action after the Commissioner of Income-tax has declined to entertaiE 
the request? 
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(b) If not, is it a fact that the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay, 
has so refused to return the fees? 

f 

(cj Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing for each of three years 1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 the number of 
cases in which the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, 
declined to take action under section 66 (2) of the Income-tax Act, and 
in which he refused to return the fees even after application was sub- 
mitted by the party concerned that he did not propose to move the High 
Court under section 66 (3)? 

{(I) Do Government propose to direct the Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Bombay, to return fees in cases in which he has refused to do so? If not, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With vour ])ermission, Sir, 1 will 
reply to questions Nos. 656, 657 and 658 together. 

The information lias been called for and will be laid on the table in due 
coui’Sie. 

Days Spent in Sind by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay 

Presidency. 

t657. ’Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
obtain from the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, a state- 
ment showing the number of days he spent in Sind during each of the 
last three years 1928-29, 1929-80 and 1930-31, and also information regard- 
ing the number of days occupied on each occasion by the journey from 
Bombay to Sind and back? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state if the Commissioner of 
Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, issues any programme of his tour for 
the information of the public of such part of the Presidency as he intends 
to visit? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what steps are taken to inform mercantile bodies and asso- 
ciations and the members of the public of his impending visits? 

Income-tax Applications in Sind. 

fBSS. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government bo pleased to 
obtain from the Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, a list 
showing the number of cases in which he received applications for revi- 
sion under section 33 of the Income-tax Act in each of the three years 
1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31 and in how many of these he was requested 
to grant a hearing to the petitioners and the number of cases in which 
such requests were granted? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, docs not record his reasons 
for refusing to entertain petitions for revision under section 33 of the Act 
and whether it is a fact that his practice is not to communicate such 
reasons, even if they are recorded, to the petitioners ? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 656. 
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Railway Passes fob Railway Mail Sebvioe Iesfbotobs. 

% 

659. •Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that card-passes were si^plied 
by all Eailway companies to all supervising officers of the Post Office and 
the Eailway Mail Service since the organisation of the Eailway Mail 
Service (formerly called the travelling post offices), that they were sum- 
marily withdrawn by the orders of the Eajilway Board with effect from 
ist April, 1926, and that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, did 
not refer the matter to Government? Is it a fact that travelling for 
official business on free railway passes is the privilege of all Postal and 
Eailway Mail Service officers in England and other foreign countries? Is 
it a fact that the Department has been experiencing deficit since 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that gradually all officers have been allowed to purchase 
tickets except Eailway Mail Service Inspectors who are almost in all 
cases required to travel in mail vans? Is there any provision for their 
comforts, night sleep, toilet, etc., when their journey consists of moro 
than 4, 6 or 12 hours without any option of breaking their journey any- 
where on their way? Is it a fact that there is no provision for going 
into the second class compartment for toilet, bath, or changing of clothes, 
whether in the evening or in the morning, or at any other time during 
day or night? 

(c) Are Government prepared to secure Eailway free passes for Bail 
way Mail Service Inspectors and, till the restoration of card-passes, allow 
them to purchase tickets for each journey made in connection with con- 
veyance of mails of high officers or investigations, etc., or do Government 
propose to appoint a commission to enquire into the grievances of Eailway 
Mail Service Inspectors, and to recommend relief for them? 

Mr, T. Eyan: (a) As regards the first part of the question, the facts 
. are substantially as stated by the Honourable Member except that the 
withdrawal of the passes was not summary and was with the cognisance 
of Government. As regards tlie second part. Government are not aware 
that it is the privilege of all Postal and Eailway Mail Service Officers in 
England and other countries to travel for official business on free railway 
passes. As regards the third part, the reply is in the negative. The 
Department has been working at a deficit since the year 1927-28. 

(6) The meaning of the first part is not wholly clear but it is the case 
that exce])t for journeys undertaken for the inspection of Eailway Mail 
Service working. Superintendents and others are allowed to purchase 
tickets. Eailway Mail Service Inspectors are allowed to purchase tickets 
imder the orders of the Postmaster General, Deputy Postmaster General 
or Superintendent concerned in special circumstances. There no 
sleeping accommodation in mail vans. Lavatories are of course provided. 
The answer to the last part is in the affirmative. 

(c) Government do not propose to take steps for the restoration of card 
passes nor do they consider it necessary to alter the conditions under which 
the purchase of tickets is permitted. They do not propose to appoint a 
commission of enquiry’ as suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Was the withdrawal of passes initiated by the 
Bnilway Department or by the Director General of Posts and Telezi'aphs. 
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^Mr. T. Ryan: It was initiated by the Railway Department and agreed 
to by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Holidays enjoyed by Officers of the Indian Army. 

660. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that officers in the Indian Army enjoy the following leave 
and holidays ; 

(i) 52 Sundays; 

(ii) 52 Thursdays considered as non-working days; 

(iii) 90 days* privilege leave in a year if employed in the Frontier 

and 60 days* privilege leave in a year if employed elsewhere; 

(iv) ten days’ leave in a year on urgent business once or twice or 

even thrice a year; and 

(v) over and above these, all gazetted holidays? 

(b) Will Government please state how many actual working days, 
when the above mentioned deductions have been made, are actually put 
in by officers in the Indian Army? 

(c) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that when the 
nmin number of days counted towards leave, holidays and non- working 
days, etc., is counted officers in the Indian Army are free for as many 
as over 200 days out of 365 in a year? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) holidays mentioned in this part of the 
question are all techni(‘ally adinissibU; to officers of the Indian Army. 
They represent, however, a maximum which no officer actiuillv enjoys. 
For instaiu'c, the Thursday holiday can rarely he taken by n*gimental 

officers during the winter training season; nor is it allowed to interfere with 

weapon training, which goes on through the summer. In practice, there- 
fore, regimental officers do not often take the Thurs^day holiday; Staff 
Officers never do so. 

All the leave mentioned, including privilege leave, is subject to the 
exigencies of the service, and none may be claimed as a right. 

(6) It is impossible to estimate the average number of working days 
of an officer during the year; but it is safe to say that the nuinber of 

working days isi very much greater than is suggested in part (a) of the 

question. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

Prosecutions instituted by the Executive Officer, Sialkot 

Cantonment. 

'661. *Sirdar Sohan Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Executive Officer, Sialkot, issued notices on his own authority under 
section 187 of the Cantonments Act and also under other sections of that 
Act in which the power of issuing notices was vested in the Cantonment 
Authority ? 

(b) Is it a fact that after issuing those notices, he himself started 
prosecutions for the non-compliance with those notices? 
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(c) If the reply to part (b) is in the afl&rmative, are Government aware 
that this action of the Executive Officer was responsible for a number of 
prosecutions? 

(d) Is it a fact that one such prosecution was launched against Mr. 
Muhammad Ali Khan of Sialkot, vide criminal case No. 57* of 1931, in 
the Court of Mr. Kohli, 1st Class Magistrate, Sialkot, who sentenced 
Mr. Muhammad Ali. Khan to a fine of Es. 25 or in default simple imprison- 
ment for 10 days? 

(f ) Are Government aware that Mr. Muhammad Ali Khan filed a 
revision in the Court of the District Magistrate, Sialkot, with the result 
that the District Magistrate held the notice issued by the Executive 
Officer to be illegal and recommended to the High Court, Lahore, that 
the conviction be set aside? 

(/) Is it a fact that the High Court, Lahore, accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the District Magistrate and held that a notice requiring the sanction 
of a Cantonment Authority could not be legally issued by the Executive 
Officer without obtaining the sanction of that authority beforehand? 

(^) Is it a fact that the Cantonment Authority spent a lot of money, 
in defending the illegally issued notice both in the Court of the District 
Magistrate and the High Court? 

(h) Are Government aware that owing to this illegal action of the 
Executive Officer, Sialkot, Mr. Muhammad Ali Khan, has been subjected 
to a lot ot worry and expense? 

(t) What action do Government propose to take against the Executive 
Officer responsible for the waste of Cantonment Fund money and for 
causing such « harassment to the people by doing acts in excess of his 
powers ? 

(/) What action do Government propose to take to stop such abuse 
of power by the Executive Officers of Cantonments? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The information has been called for, and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Construction of Offices in the Garden of the Lansdowne Institute, 

Rawalpindi. 

662. *Slrdar Sohan Singh: (la) Is it n fact that the property knovm as 
LansdouTic Institute is held in trust by the Cantonment Authority, Enwal- 
pindi, to be used ns a public library- and a place for public amusement/ 

(h) Is it a fact that the Cantonment Authority of Rawalpindi has cu1 
up a portion of the garden attached to the institute and is building its 
own offices there? 

(r) Are Government aware that this action of the Cantonment Autho 
rity has raised a good deal of public indignation and protest? 

(d) Is it a feet that the All-India Cantonments Conference passed a 
definite resolution in its recent session held at Lahore Cantonment, 
requesting Govemment to intervene and prevent the Cantonment 
Authority of Rawalpindi from constructing any such building on any part, 
of the ground attached to the institute and that a copy of the above 
resolution was sent to Govemment on the 27th November, 1931 ? What 
action have Government taken on that resolution? 
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(c) If no action has been taken so far on the resolution referred to in 
part (d) do Government now propose to take the action requested? 

(/) Is it a fact that in disregard of all public protests, the Canton- 
ment 'Authority, Rawalpindi, has commenced and is hurrying up the 
construction of the offices mentioned in part (b)? If so, are Government 
prepared to instruct the Cantonment Authority by telegraph to stop work 
till Government have enquired into the matter and given their decision? 

Mr. O. M. Young; (a) The trust relates to the Institute building only, 
and not to the land adjoining it. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) A representation was received from some residents of Rawalpindi 
Cantonment. 

(^/) As the building of these offices in no way encroaches, upon the 
conditions of the trust, GoveiTinient do not propose to take any action on 
the resolution. 

(e) No, Sir. 

(/) Government have no information i*('garding the first part of the 
question. The answer to the second ])art is in the negative. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what was. the area covered by this 
trust ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: As I have explained in njy answer to the main 
question, the area is only the land on which the building stands. The rest 

of the site is not covered by the trust. 

% 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know if at the time the trust was created 
whether the building was on the land or subsequently added? 

Sirdar Sohan Singh: Is not there a compound wall all round that 
land? 

Mr. G. M, Young: Y(? s, there is a compound, but it is not covered 
by the terms of the trust. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I know what the object of the trust was at 
the time it was created? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The object of the trust was the inauguration and 
maintenance of this Lansdowne Institute, but the land did not go with it. 

Sirdar Sohan Singh: Was not the land used for a recreation ground? 

Mr. G. M. Young: That may be, Sir. 

Encroachments on adjoining Land ot? Hottses in Benares 

Cantonment. 

663. *Sirdar Sohan Singh : (a) Is it a fact that notices have been issued 
by the Cantonment Authority of Benares to a number of house-owners 
that there existed some encroachment in their houses and that they should 
execute a lease for those encroachments or steps would be taken to resume 
the encroached portions of the land on which the houses stood ? 
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(b) Js it a fact that some of the houses in which encroachments have 

been now detected have been existing in that condition for scores of years 
past ? % ^ 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state who has detected these en- 
croachments and how? 

(d) Why was no action taken about these alleged encroachments when 
permission to build those houses was originally given? 

(e) Did the officer conducting the survey give the house-owner« con- 
cerned an opportunity to contest the theory of encroachment ? 

(/) Is there any record of the “gi-ants” of the land under those 
houses? If so, has this record been shown to the house-owners concerned? 

(g) Are Government aware that this action has caused uiinecessarv 
harassment to the house-owners and do Government propose to issue 
instructions that these encroachments may be condoned? If Government 
are not prepared to take this action, liow do they propose to have these 
encroachments regularised? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) and (b). Government have no specific informa- 
tion. 

(c) Such en(*roju*hments, if existing would have been brought to notice 
by the Special Dands (Mrieer, whose duty it was to compare the actual 
areas in possession of the house-owners with the Government records. 
Any area in excess would bo regarded ns an encroachment. 

(d) Presumably the encroachments wore first noticed b\ the Special 
Lands Officer, when fireparing the general land register of the Canton- 
ment. 

(e) It was not necessary. All land in Cantonments is presumed tt» he 
the property of Government, unless private title is established. 

if) Dniess specific eases are quoted. I am afraid that I cannot answer 
this part of the question. 

(gf) Government are prepared to examine any ease brought to their 
notice by the house-owner concerned. Eesiimption cannot in any case 
take place without the order of Government. 

Promotion of Juniors in the Lower Selection Grade in Postal 

Circles. 

664. '^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state the formula prescribed by the Director General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, for the information of all the Postmasters General in 
India for awarding the fifth vacancy in the lower selection grade in each 
circle to the juniors in preference to the senior passed officials? 

(b) If no formula has been adopted, will Government be pleased to 
state the principle adopted by the Postmaster General, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Circle, in giving the fifth vacancy to the juniors and how 
their position in the circle gradation list has been regulated? 

Mr. T. Byan: (a) The rule is that the first four of every five vacancies 
in each cadre will he filled by four senior candidates who have passed the 
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lowest selection grdde examination, and the fifth hy a passed junior candi- 
date. For fuller details I refer the Honourable Member to rule No. 4 
of* the Kules for the lowest selection grade examination of which I place 
an extract copy on the table. 

(b) Does not arise, in view of the reply to part (a). 


Extinct copy of Eiile of the Jfules for the Po.^fs and Telcyrnphs Department Lowest 
Selection Grade Examination, 

4. (I) Officials who have passed the examination, whether as senior or as junior 
candidates, will bo elipjiblo for promotion atjainst vacancies in the Lowest Selection 
Grade, officiating, temporary or permanent, in their own cadres in accordance 
with the principles laid down below. 

(II) The first four of every five vacancies in each cadre will be filled by four 
passed senior candidates and the fifth by a pa'^sed junior candidate. 

Note. — A passed junior official will also be eligible for promotion against a vacancy 
intended for a passed senior offici.al, but only when he becomes sufficiently senior to 
be considered for promotion under Rule 4 (111), and provided that his promotion in 
such a vacancy would not involve the supersession of any senior who did not have 
.in opportunity of appearing at the examination. 

(III) The relative seniority of passed senior officials, for purposes of their pro- 
motion to the Lowest Selection Grade, will be the same as shown in the gradation list, 
irrespective of the fact wdietber they passed the examination in the same year or in 
different years. 

(IV) (n) Junior officials will be classified as follows : — 

(i) Those who have already passed the examination for Inspectors of Post Offices 
and Head Glerks to Superintendents of Post Offices or for Inspectors, 
Railway Mail Service, and Jire approved candidates for promotion 
to the selection grade; 

fii) Those who were specially allowed to appear at the first Lowest Selection 
Grade examination, having already been selected to appear at the examina- 
tion (since abolished) for Inspectors of Post Offices and Head Clerks to 
Superintendent, <5 of Post Offices or for Inspector.s, Railway Mail Service, 
and who have actually passed the first Lowest Selection Grade examina- 
tion ; 

(iii) Those w’ho were specially allowed to appear at the second Lowest 
selection grade examination as junior candidates under rule 3 in the Director 
GeneraPs Special General Circular No. 16, dated the 18th August 193U, 
and who actually passed that examination or who pass the examination in 
the next chance specially granted to them ; also those who appear as junior 
candid.ites under Rule 3 above and pass the examination. 

{b) Junior officials in category (i) will be eligible for promotion to the Lowest 
Selection Grade in preference to junior officials in categories (ii) and (iii), and 
junior officials in category (ii) in preference to junior officials in category (iii). 

(c) The relative seniority of officials in each category under Rule 4 for purposes of 
their promotion to the Low'est Selection Grade will be as follows ; — 

Category (i) : in the order in which their names were arranged on the waiting 
list at the time of the publication of the re.sults of the first Lowest Selec- 
tion Grade Examination for purposes! of appointment to posts in the 
Inspectors’ line. 

Category (ii) : according to their relative seniority in the gradation list. 

Category (iii) : according to their relative seniority in the gradation list irres- 
pective of the fact whether they passed the examination in the same year 
or in dfferent years. 

Note. — Heads of Circle.s will maintain a waiting list .showing separately these three 
categories of officials in the order shown above. • 
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(V| When a vacancy, officiating, temporary or permanent, occurs in the Lowest. 
Selection Grade, the passed official most senior in the cadre at the time when the 
Vacancy occurs will ordinarily be eligible ioT it, provided that he is in all other Respects 
considered fit for promotion to the selection grade. 

Note . — Rule 4 (V) will not apply when making purely local arrangements in cases 
of vacancies of not more than one month’s duration. In such cases, the existing 
procedure of selecting the most senior fit official available on the spot (i.e.. in the 
Section, Branch, Office or station where the vacancy occurs) for promotion to tlia 
acting vacancy, will continue, except that, if there is a passed official available oti the 
spot, he will be selected to officiate. 

Employees retrenched on the North Western Railway. 

665. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state the number of employees by communities who have been (i) 
discharged, and (ii) demoted on the North Western Railway on account of 
retrenchment during the year 1931 ? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of employees by com- 
munities who have been asked to proceed on leave preparatory to retire- 
ment as a measure of retrenchment on the North Western Railway during 
the year 1931 ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply given to question No. 324 asked by Shaikh Fazal Haq Firacha on 
the 12th February, 1932. 

(b) Government have no information as to the number of men dis- 
charged or under notice of discharge to whom leave prior to retirement 
was granted. 

Paucity of Muslims in the Lower Gazetted Service of the North 

Western Railway. 

666. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur : (a) Is it a fact that 
there is not a single Muslim in the lower gazetted service on the North 
Western Railway with the exception of one who is^ officiating as an Assist- 
ant Personnel Officer? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) is in th(» affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to inquire into the reasons for the paucity of Muslims in this service? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. Appointments to the Lower Gazetted Service are made by 
Government essentially by promotion of selected subordinate irrespective 
of community. 

Muslim Personnel Officers in the North Western Railway. 

667. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
please s^iate the number of Muslim and Non-Muslim Assistant Personnel 
Officers, Bivisional Personnel Officers, Junior Assistants Personnel, Senior 
'Assistants Personnel on the North Western Railway during the years 192^) 
to 1931, before and after the dates of Assembly meetings? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret that they are not prepared to 
supplement with figures for individual classes of establishment the in- 
formation in regard to communal representation given in the Annual 
Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways. 
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Cbeation of a Post of Chief Personnel Officer on the North 
Western Railway. 

668. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
he post of Chief Personnel Officer has recently been created on the North 
^Vestem Railway when the Administration is seriously considering the 
juestion of retrenchment and economy? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government! please 
itate the necessity for burdening the revenue with heavy extra expenditure 
\t such a juncture? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The post was created with effect from April, 
1931. 

(6) 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the replies given to ques- 
tions Nos. 358 and 221 asked by Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal on the 16th 
September, 1931, and 10th February, 1932, respectively. 

Supersession of certain Officers on the North Western Railway. 

669. *Mz. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that. 
Mr. T. B. Chandwani has recently been confirmed in the Senior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways prior to his confirmation in the lower 
Ijazetted service resulting in the supersession of several European and 
Indian officers? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) is in the affirmative, are Government aware 
of the discontent caused by his unparalleled supersession of the officers 
of the North Western Railway, and also state if Government are going ta 
take any action in order to redress their grievances? If so, what? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Mr. T. B. Chandwani was promoted to the 
Superior Revenue Establishment of State Railways while officiating in 
the Lower Gazetted Service. He was selected by Government for promo- 
tion after full consideration of the elaiins of others who were also consi- 
dered to be eligible. 

(6) The reply is in the negative. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable ^Member inform 
this House whether it is not a fact that by the meteoric promotion of this 
officer, the hitherto undisputed claims of many worthy Local Traffic 
Service officers who, for years, have been officiating as officers liavo been 
overlooked ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The promotion in this case w^as purely one of 
selection, and Mr. Chandwani was selected as being the best of the per- 
sons then available. Promotion of this kind cannot be claimed as a right 
by anybody. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I know that, but will the Honour- 
able Member inform this House whether in this and such promotions 
selection is the only deciding factor and seniority is not considered or whe- 
ther seniority is also taken into account? 

Sir Alan Parsons: So far as I am aware from the cases that have 
(^ome to my notice or have cofne before' me, they go entirely by selection. 
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fit- ' - > - 

Mr, Lalchand Navajrai: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 

say if it is not a fact that Anglo-Indians are also selected similarly and 
given preference? 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: No doubt! No doubt! But because 
they are better men. 

Mr. B. Das: Who says that? 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I say that, what about it? 


Mr. B. Das: T disagree witli you 

Non-Appotntment of Muslims to the Headquarters Office, North 

Western Railway. 

670. '^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
please state the number by communities of clerks of all grades in the 
Personnel Branch, Head Clerks and Superintendents of the Headquarters 
Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, dui)ing the last five years? If 
the number of the Muslims has not been increased during these years, 
will Government please state how the promises held out to the Muslims 
by the Government of India from time to time are reconciled? 

Sir Alan Parsons: With your permission, Sir, T propose to reply to 
questions Nos. 670 and 672 together. Government regret they are not 
prepared to supplement with figures for individual offices or classes of 
establishment the information in regard to communal representation 
already given in the Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways. 


Reports of Mr, K. M. Hassan on Employment of Muslims on State 

Railways. 


671. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
please place on the table the reports submitted up to this time by Mr. 
K. M. Hassan, who was appointed last year to examine the position of 
the Muslims on State Railways, stating the action which Government 
propose to take on his recommendations if any? 

« 

Sir Alim Parsons: The report has already been laid on the table. The 
recommendations made in it arc under consideration. 


Appointment of Muslim Officers in the Headquarters Office, Nortu 

.Western Railway. 

1672. ^Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
the number of the Muslim Officers in the different branches of the Head- 
quarters Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, has been decreasing 
during the 'last five years? 

(h) Will Government please state the number of Muslim officers in 
Personnel, Works, Operating, Commercial, Survey Stores and Medical 
Branches of ihe Headquarters Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, 
during the last five years? 

tFor answer to this question, spe answer to question No. 670, 
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‘"Appointment of Muslims as Assistant Personnel Officers on the 

• North Western Railway. 

673. ^ "^Mr. Muhammad Muazsam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
there is not a single permanent Muslim Assistant Personnel Officer in the 
whole of the North Western Railway? 

(6) Will Government state the number of permanent Superintendents 
by communities on the North W’estern Railway during the last six years? 
If the reply to part (a) above is in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to consider the advisability of making permanent Muslim Assistant 
Personnel QfiQicers? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The post of Personnel Officer and Assistant 
Personnel Officer are as a rule filled by officers of the Indian Railway 
Service of Engineers or of the various branches of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment. The information available shows that on the 1st Dec- 
ember, 1931, 4 posts of Personnel or 'Assistant Personnel Officers on the 
North Western Railway were filled by Muslims. 

(6) The information in regard to permanent Superintendents is not 
available. In view of the reply to part (a) the latter portion of this part 
of the question docs not arise. 

Appointment of Muslims as Clerks and Assistant Surgeons on the 

North Western Railway. 

674. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
please state the number of clerks by communities in the Medical Branch 
of the Headquarters Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, during the 
last three years? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of Assistant Surgeons, 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons and Dispensers by communities appointed on the 
North Western Raihvay during the last three years-? 

(c) If the number of Muslims in categories (a) and (6) is veiy small, 
are Government prepared to consider the advisability of appointing more 
Muslims in this Department in order to arrive at a fair proportion of 
communal representation according to the population of the provinces 
through which the North Western Railway runs? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (6). Government regret their inability to 
supply figures of recruitment by communities for individual offices or 
classes of establishments. 

(ic) Government have under consideration the recommendations made 
hy Mr. Hassan, Officer on Special Duty, wffiich cover the point raised 
by the Honourable Member. 

Discharge of Muslim Clerks from the Headquarters Office, North 

Western Railway. 

675. *Hr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: Will Government 
please state the number of clerks by commimities discharged in the Medical 
Branch of the Headquarters Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, 
during the last three years, and if only Muslims were dismissed, are Govern- 
ment prepared to make enquiries as to why Muslims alone have been 
dismissed? 


B 
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Sir Alan Parsons: 1 ani calling for certain information and will, lay a 
reply on the table later. 

Duties of Personnel Officers at the Headquarters Office, inorth 

Western Railway. 

676. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Are Government 
aware of the duties entrusted to the Personnel Officer of the Headquarters 
Office, North Western Railway, Lahore? 

(b) Is it a fact that the personnel matters of the subordinates on the 
North Western Railway are dealt with by European Officers and that of 
the officers is done by a Personnel Officer who is a Hindu and the Muslim 
Personnel Officer is entrusted with general duties? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) above is in the affirmative, will Government 
please state whether they intend to appoint Muslim Personnel Officers in 
effective control of the personnel matters of staff? 

Sir Alan Parsons: There are three Personnel Officers at the Head- 
quarters Office of the North Western Railway. .The distribution of 
duties between these officers is made by the Agent and Government 
see no reason to intervene in the matter. 

Removal of the North-West Frontier Crime Regulations. 

677. ♦Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be 
pleased to state when the North-West F,rontier Crime Regulations will be 
removed in pursuances of the rccouiTnendations of the Niamatullali 
Committee;? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: The Honourable Member presumably refers to 
the Frontier Regulations Fjnquirv Committee presid(‘d over by Mr. Justice 
Niamatiillah. The recommendations of this Committee are still under 
the consideration of Government. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Will Government be 
pleased to state as to when they will lie in a position to arrive at a defi- 
nite conclusion, because it is already too late? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: T can give no information on that point. 

Mr. Qaya Prasad Singh: In view of the introduction of reforms in the 
North-West Frontier Province, do Government propose to arrive at an 
early decision with a view to repeal the special Regulations which form 
the subject matter of this question? 

Sip Evelyn Howell: Government propose to give the Provincial Council 
of the North-West Frontier Province an opportunity to discuss this ques- 
tion before taking any action. 

Ipf, K. Ahmed: Is it a fact that in this Report there is a note of dis- 
sent by the Chairman and some other member? If so, what are they? 


(No answ’er was given.) 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: Since no answer is fortbcomm<:;, is it a fact that the 
(lilliculty^ arises, because the Chairnuin bus given one linding and other 
iiKMiibers another finding contradicting themselves? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: No, it is not a fact. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is the reason then? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: jMay I inquire if the (lovernnicnt have not eoiisidered 
that it will facilitate the working of the new reforms introduced into the 
Xorth-Wesi Frontier Province if these Kegulatioiis are repealed or inodi- 
licd simultaneously as recommended by that Committee? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Government have considered this question and are 
of opinion that it is essential to give the provincial representatives of the* 
North-West Frontier Province an opporl unity lo discuss tlie whole ques- 
tion before tfiey take action. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Have Oovernmont really any doubt that popular 
opinion will support or docs siqiport the roeomniendations of the Com- 
mittee? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Clearly an expression of opinion is requiiv.d. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Will the Govcrnnuuit publish the Peport 
before discussion takes place in the North-West Frontier Province- 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Tt has been published. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a facd that since the ])uhlic*aiion of the 
l\ 0 j)ort, no action has been taken to see that the Pcgulations have been 
used ? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Certainly not. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of tlie fact that the Honourable Mi.*m- 
i)iT said that the new Council will be given an opportunity to discuss the 
North-West Frontier Province Pcgulations, may I ask whether the Mem- 
bers will not be put under section 40 of one such Pegulation whicli will 
^lebar them from speaking on tliat point at all? Section 40 is to the 
effect that Government' can bind over any one for thret^ yeai’s without 
k'iving any reason? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Hut Ihov will be privileged there. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Will it bo the privilege of the House? 

(No answer was given.) 

Amount realised by Sale of Stamps and Postcards in the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

678. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: What was the total 
amount of sale of postal stamps and postcards in the North-We&t 
^’rontier Province, in the following months — October, November and 
^^ecember, 1931, and January, 1932, and that of the corresponding months 
^^f the previous year? 

b2 
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Mr. T. Syaa: The figures for the months in question in 1930, woiv 
Es. 1,26,000; 1,17,000; 1,86,000 and 1,16,000; and in 1931, 1,07, OOU; 
1,11,000; 1,45,000 and 1,24,000.. The last figure is an approxityate one 

only. 

Invitation of Khan Audctl Ghaffak Khan to a Dukbar in Peshawar. 

. ^Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it not a fact that 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was not invited to the Durbar held at Peshawar 
just before last Christmas? 

(b) Was there any mention of the introduction of reforms in the invita- 
tions issued for the Durbar? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the son of Abdul Ghaffar Khan has contradicted 
the rumour that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was invited to the Durbar 
and he refused? 

(d) If the invitation was sent to Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the date and to what address the invitation 
was posted? Was it sent in a registered cover? W’as the acknowledg- 
ment received by Government and, if so, by whom was it signed? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) It is not a fact. 

(b) No; but that the recipient of the invitation was aware of the object 
of Durbar is clear from the nature of the proceedings at the meeting held 
by the Provincial Congress Committee at Utmanzai on tlie 20th Dcecni- 
ber. 

(cj (loveriiinent have no knowledge of any such contradict ion which, 
if issued, would luive been untrue. 

(d) Dr. Khan Sahch wrote on the 21st Dcceinhcr stating that as his 
brother was unwell neither he nor liis brollier, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, would 
be able to attend the Durbar. A copy of his letter is laid on the tabk'. 


Hesideiice, 

3, Michni Boud. 

Coiisultiiijr Rooms, 
Ba/ar Kalan, 
Peshawar City, 
21st Dec. 1931. 

Dear Cafiain Barnes, 

Thanks very much for your ^tter in connection with the Durbar. 1 have jns'^ 
come back from the village with my brother, he is not feeling well and we hot’n 
won’t he able to attend the Durbar. I am sorry; for not writing earlier but I di<^' 
not know whom to write to. 

Yours sincerely, * 


To 

Capt. H. A. Barnes, 

Under Secretary to the Hon’ble the 
’ Chief Commissioner, and Agent to the 
Governor General, N.-W. F. P. 


(Sd.) KHAN SAHIB, 
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Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Did the Govemiiient take the 
trottble of ascertaining whether it was# a fact that he was not keeping well 
and fit 5^ 


(No answer was given.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin^: Arc Government aware tiiat the non-attend- 
nnce at the l^urbar by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was brought up as a 
charge against him by the Chief Commissioner of the Nortli-West Frontier 
Province ? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Government are not aware of that fact and do 
not believe it to be true. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a crime for a man to refuse to attend a 
Durbar even when invited? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Certainly not. 

•Appointment op Assistant Contuollers on the North Western 

Railway. 

680. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) With reference to Government’s 
reply to question No. 385 on 16th February, 1932, will Government be 
pleased to state if it is not a fact that the official approval of the Agent to 
the appointment of these Assistant Controllers was obtained before they 
were confirmed? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to explain what is meant by personal 
approval of the Agent referred to in the aforesaid reply? 

(c) Is the Agent’s personal sanction constitutionally essential to the 
confirmation of a subordinate as the Assistant Controller? 

(d) Is it a fact that constitutionally some appointments on the Divi- 
sions are controlled by the Headquarters office and not personally by the 
Agent? 

(e) Is it a fact that Col. Walton, the Agent of the North Western 
Railway, approved of and gave sanction to the confirmation of these Assist- 
ant Controllers, or at least the orders were issued over his signature? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. Highet who temporarily took over charge in 
the absence of Col. Walton on leave interfered with the previous decision 
ef the Agent’s Office on the pica of a mistake and gave notices to these 
Assistant Controllers that they should not consider themselves confirmed? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state where lies the mistake? 

(h) Are Government aware that Assistant Controllers in particular and 
the Railway staff in general feel extremely distracted at such official ways ? 

(i) Do Government propose to advise the Agent of the North Western 
Railway to stick to his original decision of confirming these Assistant Con- 
trollers? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Approval given by the Agent person ally. 

(c) No. 
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(d) Cert ji in appointments in Divisions are controlled by the Head, 
quarters Oihcc which is the office of the Agent, but these need* not 
necessarily come before the Agent personally. It is open to tfie Agent 
to rescincl any order i?#sued from the Headquarters Office if in his opinion 
it is proi)er to do so. 

(e) No. 

(/) The confirmations w(*re countermanded by orders of Mr. Highut 
after full consideration when the matter came under his review. 

(<j) The conlinnations had been uiade without a sufficiently complv:t>' 
examination of the position. 

(//) (jovernuient have no information. 

(0 No. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Docs the Honourable Member remember that 
the answt'r to a Mmilar ([U(‘stion was that the Government were awaiting 
a reply from the Agent? Has that reply come? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am afraid 1 must ask the Honourable Member 
to give lucj notice: I do not remember exactly which of his ])rcvioiis ques- 
tions he is referring to. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable Member may be told that it 
wasi with resi)ect to the Agent deciding whether the confirmations will be 
restored to these men or not: the reply was tliat conminnication was going 
on between the Agent and the Government. Has there been any reply tc 
that effect? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am afraid I have not got the details in my recol- 
lection: I am afraid I must ask the Honourable Member for notice. 

j Civil Aviation Establishment in the Impebial Secbetabiat, 

New Delhi. 

681. **Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria) 
Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the amount that has been spent on civil aviation establishment 

in the Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi, since its establish 
ment; 

(b) whether there are any experts in aviation matters among th( 

staff; 

(c) if BO, the name or. names of such people; and 

(d) the pay and emoluments enjoyed by each? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) The expenditure incurred oi 
the es^tablishmmt employed in the office of the Director of Civil Aviatioi 
since its constitution in January 1927, up to the 31st March 1932 wil 
amount to Us. 4,58,536. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and (d). 1. Mr. F. Tymms, M.C., Director, pay Es. 2,500 per men 
sem; 2. Mr. N. Vintcent, D.F.C., Deputy Director, pay Bs. 1,500 pe 
mensem. 
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Indians trained as Aviation Experts. 

68^. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Nabakiimnr Sinp; Dudhoria) : 

Will Government be pleased to state: 

(tt) the names of Indians who have been trained as aviation experts 
by the Government; 

(6) the place or places where they arc posted at present; 

(c) whether those experts have done any Hying since they have been 

appointed ; 

(d) whether they have been provided witli machines for flying 

occasionally to keep them in practice; 

(e) the nature of duties that those experts arc performing normally 

at present; 

(/) the number of Indians that arc being trained abroad at present 
for aviation purposes; 

(g) whether tlio Aero Club of India receives any financial assistance 

from the Government of India ; and 

(h) if so, the sort of control Government exercises on that club? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). Under the scheme 
sanctioned by the Government of India for the training of Indians in Civil 
Aviation in England, seven scholars, viz., Messrs. I). Chakraverti, G. 8. 
Subrarnaniam, K. M. Raha,. M. G. Pradhan, S. M. Ally, Man Mohan Singh 
and Gurdial Singh, have completed their course of training. The first 
four arc at present in Government employ n& Aerodrome Officers and have 
been posted as follows : 

1. Mr. D. Chakraverti; Rangoon (Mingaladon). 

2. Mr. G. S. Subrarnaniam, Allahabad (Bamrauli). 

3. Mr. K. M. Raha, Calcutta (Dum Duin). 

4. Mr. M. G. Pradhan, Karachi Air Port, Drigh Road. 

(c) None so far as Government is aware. 

(d) No. 

(e) Regulation and control of air traffic; maintenance of aerodromes 
and collection of landing and housing fees, rents and other Government 
due&. 

(/) Two. 

(g) Yes. The Aero Club of India and Burma has been in receipt of a 
Government grant of Rs. 30,000 per annum from the year 1928-29. The 
grant was reduced in 1931-32 to Rs. 20,000 and it has been decided to 
reduce it still further, in 1932-33, to Rs. 16,0(K). 

(h) The Aero Club of India and Burma, Limited, functions as a central 
co-ordinating agency between tlic Government of India and the subsidised 
flying clubs in India, and the grant of the Government subsidy is made on 
certain conditions which allow of Government exercising a general control 
oyer the activities of that Club. The Club works in close association with 
the; Government on all matters connected with the flying clubs. 
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Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh.: Are Government aware that there is a general 
complaint that the Indian air officers are not given a chance of flying in 
order to keep them in practice? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not quite know to whom my 
Honourable friend refers when he speaks of Indian air officers#. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh : I am speaking of officers of whom mention has 
been made in part (c) of the question. They are in charge of aerodromes. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: They are aerodrome officers and not 
air officers, and Government could not possibly provide them with facilities 
for flying as suggested in the question. They could not for instance 
possibly provide an aeroplane for them. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I take it then that there is# no Indian air 
officer in this country whose duties are connected with actual flying 
operations ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: No, Sir; I have explained the duties 
of the officers in the reply I have just given. 

Economy and Safety in Electric Lighting and Power Supply. 

I 

683. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether their attention has been drawn to an article entitled 
“Economy and Safety in Electric Lighting and Power-supply 
in India'* by Prof. B. 0. Chatterjee, Head of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering, Benares University, in which he 
has raised the general plea for economy and safety in the 
matter of electric consumption in this country ; and 
{h)Ai BO, whether they are prepared to consider through an expert 
committee the learned professor's suggestions for protective 
devices as introduced in foreign countries and Indian States 
and the means to ward off the increasing number of electrical 
accidents in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) I invite the Honourable Member's# attention to the reply given to 
part (c) of starred question No. 4 on the 26th January 1932. The Govern- 
ment of India propose to await the receipt of the reports to which I referred 
in that reply before proceeding further in the matter. 

Appointment of Indian Christians in Government of India 

Departments. 

684. •Dr. F. Z. DeSouza: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of Indian Christians both in the upper division and the 
lower division of the Government of India Departments and their 
subordinate offices? (The number should be given Department by Depart- 
ment.) 
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(b) Is it a fact that in some of the Departments the representation of 
Ipdian Christians is quite inadequate in both the divisions mentkined in 
part (f) above? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indian Christian community now forms the third 
largest community in India? Do Government propose to instruct their 
Dcpart.nients to appoint Indian Christians in futun*, in botli the divisions 
till their representation is adequate? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) I have not got separate figures 
for the upper and the lower divisions of the Secretariat and its attached 
offices but f^atementa showing the communal strength of the (*.lerical stafE 
of these offices are prepared annually and placed in the. library. I would 
refer the Honourable Member to the statements of 1080 in the librarv'. 

(b) The statements will show the percentages for each department. On 
the total the percentage of Indian Christians in the Sc'cretariat iai 2-04 per 
cent, and in the attached offices 1-64 per cent. 

(c) The population of Indian Christians according to the latest census 
is 5,979,009 and on the basis of religion it is# the 5tli largest c.omiminity in 
India. Government do not consider that any special instructions of the 
kind suggested arc required. 

.Recruitment of Minor Communities in Government of India 

Departments. 

685; *Df. P. X. DeSouza: What method have the Government of India 
to see that their instructions regarding recruitment of minor communities 
in various Departments of the Government of India and their subordinate 
offices are duly observed by the heads of offices? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given in this Hous#e to question No. 848 on tlio 28tli IMarch, 
1930. The returns mentioned therein are placed regularly in the Library. 

Appointment of a non-Christian in the ARCiiAiioLocTCAU 
Department. 

686. *Dr. P. X, DeSouza: (a) Is it a fact that a vacancy occurred in 
November, 1931, in the Archteological Department on account of the transfer 
of an Indian Christian to the Medical Directorate, Army Headquarters? 

(b) Is it a fact that the vacancy has been filled by the appointment 
of a non-Christian? If so, why? 

(c) Was due publicity given to this vacancy as was done in 1929? If 
not, why not? 

{d) How many Indian Christians did actually apply for this post? 

Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes, a temporary one. 

(b) Yes, a non-Christian was appointed in thi« vacancy for about a fort- 
night but from the 20th January 1932 the post has remained vacant. 

(c) The Public Service Commission will be consulted in the usual course 
if it is decided to fill this post by recruitment. 

(d) Three. 
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Selection of Men for Betbenchment in Government Departments. 

687. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will (lovernment please state: 

(а) what principles have been adopted for the selection of men for 

retrenchment ; 

(б) the number of posts in each grade retrenched in each Depart- 

ment of the Government of India Secretariat; and 
(c) how far the principles referred to at part (a) have been observed 
in each case? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I would invite the Honourabh' 

Member's attention to part (a) of the reply given by me on the 17tli 

February, .19:12, to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai's starred question No. 409. 

(b) The lionourahle Member will find the effect of retrenchment in 
each Departnuait in the Dciiiaiuls for Grants for 19»32-38 and in the 
retrenchment statements to be circulated therewith. 

(c) Government have no reason to believe that the principles referred 
to have not been observed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I rise to a point of order. 1 would request 
the Chair to lay down a practice that if any replies are laid on the table, 
they should first be read out so that we may he in a position 

to put further supplementary questions. If on the day tbo 

questioiiH are put the replies arc also given at the same 
time, we will gel an o])porhmity to put sup])lementary questions. I arn 
thcireforc obliged to as»k for a ruling from the Chair that the answxrs to the 
questions which will be laid on the table should first bo read out to the 
House so that we may have an opportunity to put supplementary questions 
to get mor(^ information in connection therewith. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I want to ask a question on the point of order .... 

Mr. President (Tlie Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) ; Order, order,. 
You carhiot ask any questioTi when a point of order is raised. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: If replies are not given to questions at the same time, 
will the Chair be pleased to enlighten the House as# to what is the practice 
in the House of Commons? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ftesldent (The H<.)nourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Order, order. 
The Honourable Member has access to all the literature that is available 
on the subject, and the Chair is not here to enlighten Honourable Members 
on questions, which they could solve for themselves. 

As regards tlu* ])oint that the Honourable Member, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai has raised, he ought to know that supplementary questions are 
intended to elicit further infonnation when the answer is given. When 
the answer is laid on the table, the occasion for asking supplementary 
questions has passed. The replies laid on the table are printed in the 
proceedings and if any Honourable Member wishes to obtain more informa- 
tion on the {subject he should give notice to get it. The procedure which 
is now followed is quite correct. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, 1 want to ... . 
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Mr. President (The Honoui*ablc Sir Ibraliini Eahimtoola) : Order, order : 
•the ruling having been given the Honourable IMeiiiber cannot say anything 
iiiorl. 

ReTRENCI1ME53T IN THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

688. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not a fact that the Finance Department 
has delayed carrying out retrenchments in the Finance Department itself? 
If so, why have retrenchments been delayed? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The lIonoural)U.‘ .Member w ill see 
the effe('i of rc t n'ciiis ]iia(le and proposed by the Finance Depart- 
ment in the Demands for Grants for 1932-33 and in the Retrenchm^int 
Statement circulated with them. No personal eonsiilerations whatsoever 
have delayed the implementing of retrenchment decisions. Ac'crount must, 
however, be taken of th(‘ work in hand, and the full retronchnients cannot 
be realised until the heavy seasonal work of the Budget is completed, and 
the special task of giving effect to the d(‘cisions as regards retrenehment 
in all branches is coinplotod also. Nevertheless the Department has 
already dispensed with halt the pernuinciit posts offered for abolition, 
while work eonnecdcM with the Budget has never since the reforms been 
done with a smaller staff than has been engaged this year. 

Permanent Location oe the Secretarcat tn New Delhi. 

689. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) What will bo the additional income from 
rents during the summer if offices were permanently located in Delhi? 

(6) What will be the interest on capital cost of the new scheme for 
water supply? 

(c) Will not the permanent location of the Secretariat at Delhi result in 
a net saving to Government? 

(d) Do Government propose to make any announcement as regards their 
intentions for the permanent location of the Secretariat at Delhi? How 
long will the new water supply scheme take to complete? 

The Honourable Sir James Grerar: 1'he material for a complete answer 
to this question is being collected and will be given to the House as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it a fact, Sir, that the Chief Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India stated that the water consumption in New. Delhi for officers 
is about 100 gallons per head? 

(No answer was given.) 

Shall I repeat the question, Sir? Is it a fact that the Chief Engineer 
to New Delhi in the Honourable Member's Department appeared before 
the Executive Council and made a statement there to the effect that the 
water consumption for officials in New Delhi is 100 gallons per head and 
there would be a water shortage and therefore there should be the Simla 
exodus ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware, Sir, that he made 
that statement at all. 

Mr, B. Das: May I know from the Honourable ^reniber what is the 
water consumption per head in New Delhi? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: If the Honourable Member will give 
me notice of that question, I shall supply him with the information^ that’ 
. he requires. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not in the knowledge of the H()r.oui :il>lc Mepil)t r 
that it was published in the Press that the Simla exodus was not goin,: 
to be stopped and that Mr. Brebncr had made a statement before the 
Executive Council that the water supply in New Delhi would be insufifi- 
cient ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhoire: The proceedings of the Executive 
Council Sub-Committee are confidential and the Press were not authorised 
to publish that statement, nor am I in a position to state whether the 
information published by the Press is correct or not. 

Sirdar ECarbans Singh Brar: Is it not a fact that when New Delhi 
was in the course of construction, 60,000 coolies were working in this city, 
and filtered water was found to be siiffiicient for all during the whole year, 
and when the present population is much less, wdiat is the difiiculty about 
the water being suiVicient for the whole population? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not in a position to go into 
the question of population without due notice. It deals with figures and 
I regret to say that I have pot all those figures at my fingers' ends. 

Bad State of Repair of Roads between Delhi and New Delhi. 

690. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are Government aware that roads leading from 
New Delhi to Delhi city arc in a very bad state of repair? Who is respon- 
sible for their maintenance — the Public Works Department or the Municipal 
Committee? 

Sir Frank Noyce : T place on the table of the House a statement giving 
paHiculars regarding roads leading from New Delhi to Delhi City. 


Statement 'ahowinq particulars regarding roads leading from New Delhi to Delhi City, 


Rood. 

Condition. 

Authority 

which maintains the 
road. 

1. Connaught Place to 
Ajmere Gate. 

Good up to the junc- 
tion of the Circular 
Road, from where it is 
not 'so good. 

Now Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee, except for a small 
portion near Ajmere Gate 
which is maintained by the 
Delhi Municipal Committee. 

2. Connaught Place to 
Sadar Bazar, known 
as the Qutah Road. 

Good . • • • 

Up to the Hardinge Serai, by 
the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee, from thence by 
the Delhi Municipal Commit- 
tee. 

3. Delhi-MuttraKoad 

Good . . • • 

The portion of the road which 
connects New Delhi with 
Delhi City is maintained by 
the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee. 
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The LA Traffic in New Delhi. 

• 

681. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that no arrangements exist for 
thela traffic in New Delhi and that thelaa are not allowed to ply on tarred 
roads? 

Sir Frank Noyce: There is at present no restriction on thela traffic in 
New Delhi. 


Retrenchment in the Office of the Chief Engineer, Delhi. 

692. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it a fact that in the scheme for retrench- 
ment, the Chief Engineer, Delhi, has allowed for the reduction of a large 
number of subordinate staff and left the officers ’ staff as it was ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: No. Certain officers' posts have 
also been retrenched. 

Retrenchment in Subordinate Offices. 

693. *Mr. S. 0, Mitra: Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing separately retrenchments carried out in offices subordinate to each 
department of the Secretariat and the percentage in each case of reduction 
to total cost? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the retrenchment summaries to be circulated with the Demands 
for Grants for 1932-38. 

Letter to Maulvi Muhammad Siiafbe Daoodi ee ms Visit to the North- 

West Frontier Province. 

694. "^'Sardar Sant Singh: (a) With reference to the reply given by the 
Foreign Secretary to starred question No. 169 of the 10th February, 1932, 
will Government kindly state if the letter dated 9th January, 1932, was 
the only letter written by the Foreign and Political Department to Maulvi 
Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, relating to his visit to the Noi th-West Frontier 
Province? 

(b) Is it a fact that another letter previous to the one dated the 9th 
January, 1932, was delivered to Maulvi Shafee Daoodi on the evening of 
the 8th January, 1932, at the residence of Maul ana Ahmed Said, Sec- 
retary, Jamiat-uhUlamaf in a sealed cover from the Foreign and Political 
Department, bearing post marks of different dates prior to the 9th 
January, 1932? Will Government kindly lay a copy of this letter or all 
other letters on the table? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: (a) No, Sir. 

(6) Two other letters dated respectively the 5th and 20th January, 
1932, were sent to Maulvi Shafee Daoodi. Copies of these are laid on tho 
table. No other letters were sent to him. 
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Vonfidtntial, 

Foreign and Political Department/ 
New Delhi ; 

The 5th January, 1932. 

My DEAR Maulvi, 

I luive been in converwition on the telephone with the Chief Comnii.ssioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, and' he desires me to convey to you and througn you 
to one or two other members of the All-India Muslim Conference now in session at 
Delhi an invitation to visit the North-West Frontier i^rovince and see conditions 
there for yourself. If you accept this invitation he would only ask- that you would 
go straight to Peshawar and w’hile in Peshawar would be guided by his advice as to 
the places which you should visit and generally the persons to whom you should give 
interviews. If you decide to accept this invitation, will you please let me know as 
soon as possible. ( 

Youra sincerely^ 

(Sd.) E. B. HOWELL. 

To 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, M.L.A., 

C/o The Editor, “Alaman” (Maulvi Mazhar-ud-din), 

Delhi. 


Camp , Pesha war, 

20th January, 1932. 

My dear Madlvt, 

I have discussed again with the Chief Commissioner your suggestion that you and 
Mr. Mazhar-ud-Diii might visit Haripur jail, but is (pjite sure that, if you did so 
the only effect would be to. cause excitement amongst the prisoners, however mistaken 
might be the grounds on which that excitement would rest and thus delay tho process 
of reconciliation and release w’hich is now beginning. T am afraid therefore that 
you had better cut out this portion of your proposed itinerary. I hope, however, 
that you have no reasonable cause of complaint as you have apparently been Avherever 
you wished to go all over the place and seen whatever you wished to see. 

As regards the alleged oxces.se9 I would ask you tf> bear two facts in mind : first, 
that Government has set its face against these as strongly as possible from the very 
start and .second, that any tendency to give undue publicity to such incidents as may 
have occurred can only have a bad effect. It is in fact playing into the hands of 
the local Congress by widening the breach between the Ooverjiinent and the people of 
the Province which all of us are anxious to see closed up as soon as possible. 

The Chief Commisssioner joins with me in thanking you for the spirit in which 
you have approached your task and for various suggestions of value in connection w’ith 
releases and other matters of which he has taken note. If you can now induce your 
friends of the intelligentsia and of other shades of opinion to come forward in open co 
operation with Government to accelerate the proce.sses incidental to the in^^roduction of 
reforms, wo shall have still further cause for gratitude. 

i 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) E. B. HOWELL. 

To 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi, M.L.A., 

C/o Legislative Assembly Department, New Delhi. 
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Sardar Sant Singli: May 1 draw the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to this • envelope bearing the seal of the Foreign O’ffiice, which bears 
the po%t mark 5th January, 1932? May 1 know what was the letter con- 
tained in this envelope? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Did the Honourable ^leniber say that it bore the 
date 6th January, 1932? 

Sardar Sant Sin|^: Yes. 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Presumably it contained tin? letter of the 5th 
January, 1932. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May 1 know, Sir, how the Honourable gentleman 
got hold of this envelope? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will the Honourable Member inform 
the House whether the permit given to us to visit the Frontier was due 
to a resolution of the Working Committee of the All- India Muslim Con- 
ference passed in Delhi on the 3rd and dth January, 1932, appointing 
Maulana Mazhai’uddin and iri'^self to find out the actual condition of 
affairs in the Frontier and make our report to the Working Committee? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Yes, Sir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: is not the suggestion that the 
initiative in the matter — I mean the actual initial iv(i — was taken by the 
Cliiel* Coimnissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, absolutely 
unfounded ? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: I do not think so, Sir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: is it a. fact that after the receipt 
of your letter dated the 5th January, 1932, by me, I approjiched you the 
next day and protested agaiTist the restrictions imposed upon the visit of 
the membtirs of the All-India Muslim Conference by th(i Chief Commis- 
sioner of the North-West Frontier Province? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Not precisely, Sir. As far as I recollect, my 
letter of the 5th January did not reach the Honourable Member until 
the 8th, and on the morning of the 9th he came to me and said he did 
not like the wording of the letter with regard to the conditions on which 
the invitation was extended. Wo discussed the matter and a revised 
edition was drawn up with his consent, wliieli has already been laid on 
the table and published. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Js it a fact that you said in reply 
that the letter had been written in haste to catch me here in Delhi on the 
5th January, and you would modify the terms? 

Six Evelyn Howell: I believe that is so. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Is it a fact that you further stated 
that no visitors to the Frontier Province in the conditions in which the 
province was could be allowed to go unless they agreed to abide by the 
restrictions considered reasonable by the Chief Commissioner? 
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Sir Evelyn Howell: I have no recollection of making that statement 
Sir. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was the information that the Foreign feecre- 
iary had modified the restrictions imposed by the Chief Commissioner on 
the visitors c^mveyed to Maulana Ahmad Sayeed of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
the same day, /.c., 9th January before the visitors started for Peshawar? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: I did not catch the Honourable Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I conveyed the information that 
very day. 

Mr. B. Das: Who is answering the question — the Foreign Secretary or 
Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi? 

Sir Abdur Bahim : Are special permits still needed for any one visiting 
any part of the North-West Frontier Province? 

- Sir Evelyn Howell: No. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was the statement supplied to the Associated 
Press through the office of my Honourable friend in charge of the Foreign 
DepavtirH3nt? The Associated Press message says that these men went 
there on an invitation from the Chief Commissioner? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Certainly an invitation was extended by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Was this information supplied by the De- 
partment ? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: Presumably. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly say whether the initiative in the matter was taken by the Chief 
Commissfoner, or that the Muslim Conference had initiated the matter 
and the Chief Commissioner might have been consulted and things like 
that, which I do not know, and then the invitation was extended? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: As I have already said, I think it is rather hard to 
detine exactly what is meant by initiative, but the actual course of pro- 
cedure, so far as 1 am aware, that was followed was this. When it 
appeared in the Press that the All-India Muslim Conference had charged 
my Honourable friend and another gentleman with the duty of finding out 
the actual state of things in the North-West Frontier Province, an invita- 
tion to visit that province and find out the state of things was extended to 
him by the Chief Commissioner through me in the letters which 1 have 
laid on the table. The Honourable Member did not answer those letters, 
but he went to the province. So, presumably he accepted the invitation. 

Mr. B. Das: With reference to the battery of supplementary questions 
put by my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi to the 
Honourable the Foreign Secretary, may I know if some of those sup- 
plementary questions came out of the documents that have been already 
placed on the table, or he was referring to private conversations he had 
with the Honourable the Foreign Secretary? 
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Sir Bvelyn HowsU; The Honourable Member has seen tlic two letters 
which I have sent him. No other Member has seen them,. I do not 
quite fbllovv the rest of my Honourable friend’s question. 

Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend (Maulvi Muhammad Shafee 
Daoodi) was also referring to certain private conversations he had with 
the Foreign Secretary 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member asking a supplementary 
question ? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. I believe my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. B. Das, the Cliief Whip of my Party, has raised an 
important issue to be answered by you, Sir, for future guidance, for my 
Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi in the course of his 
supplementary questions clearly stated, “You told me” and so on. There- 
fore, is it in order for any Honourable Member to use the privilege given 
under supplementary questions to repeat on the floor of this House cer- 
tain private conversations and secure confirmation thereof? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahin\toola) : The Hon- 
ourable Member knows very well the kind of supplementary questions 
that are put and answered. The Honourable Member did not raise a 
point of order before. When a supplementary question is put, it is open? 
to any Honourable Member to get up and raise a point of order as to 
whether it was a proper supplementary question. Such points cannot 
arise at this stage. 

Machinery Lost in the Government of India Press, Aligarh. 

6P5. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government be pleased 
to mention the total value of the patent parts of the rotary machines lest 
from the Government of India Press, Aligarh, and what action was taken 
against the official in whose custody the machines were? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Certain parts were missing from 
th(» rotary machines and were replaced by local manufacture at a cost of 
lis. 27. The amount was recovered from the printing foreman, the assist- 
ant foreman and the crews of the machines. 

Bstbenchments in the Government of India Press, Alioabh. 

696. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Are the authorities of the 
Government of India Press, Aligarh, complying with the orders regarding 
the reductions passed by the Government of India? If not, are Government 
prepared to send further instructions to the authorities of the Government 
of India Press, Aligarh, to save the men who have got a few years perma- 
nent service against those who have completed more than 25 years service? 

(h) Is it a' fact that the claims of the employees of the Government 
Press, Aligarh, who were brought under reduction, were not considered 
ngainst the employees who served the Department for more than 25, 28 
and 30 years and who were able to obtaia the full benefit of their services, 
if so, why? * - 
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(c) Is it a fact that the employees whd Vere bm^t imd^ reduction 

were ready to serve on reduced pay but that they were not considered 
for re-employment; if so, why?' ' ^ 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to give the number of all the 
employees who have got 28 years service and whether at the time of re- 
duction the authorities of the Press gave any consideration to those 
employees ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The information has been called 
for and will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 

The North Western Railway Co-operative Credit Society. 

697. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article in the Pilots Lahore, dated 10th February, 1932, 
headed “North Western Railway Co-operative Credit Society'*? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a statement 
showing the total number of members of the North Western Railway 
Employees' Co-operative Credit Society? 

(c) How many of them are Muslims? 

(d) What is the total number of Directors and how many of them are 
Muslims ? 

(e) Do Government propose to allot seats for Muslims in the pirec- 
torate of the Society according to their proportion in the membership? 
If not, why not? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government liavc not scon the article referred to. 
The North W’estem Railway (^o-operative Credit Society is not, how'- 
ever, administered by Government and I would suggest that the Honour- 
able Member sliould address the Secretary of the Society for the informa- 
tion he -desires. 

Retrenchments in the Railway Department. 

698. * Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to an article published in the Pilot, Lahore, dated 10th 
December, 1931, under the caption “Thirty years’ service”? 

(b) Do Government propose to turn out people having completed 30 
years' service or 52 years' age, from the Railway Department? 

(c) If so, what steps are being taken by Government and how many 
such people have been discharged up to Slst January, 1932? 

(d) If not, are Government aware of the serious results of turning 
young people out of employment? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have not seen the article. 

(h) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) Govemiilent appregiate the results of turning people of any age 
out of employment. 
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* 69^ *ShAikh Sadiq Hasan: {a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article headed “Lahore Division** published in the Pilot, 
dated 10th February, 1032? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what the total number of 
officers working in the North Western Bailway, Lahore Division, is? 

(c) How many of them are Muslims? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take to increase the number 
of Muslim officers in Lahore and other Divisions, where there is a paucity 
of Muslims? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Government have not seen the article. 

(b) and (c). Government regret that they are not prepared to sup- 
plement with figures for individual Divisions of Bailways the informa- 
tion in regard to communal representation which is given in the Annual 
licport by the Bailvvay Board on Indian Bailways. 

(d) Becruitment of ofli(*ers is made for State Bailways as a whole and 
at the time of recruitment the policy of Government for the redress of 
communal inequalities is followed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I ask w^hether the Honourable Member 
made any effort to get a copy of this paper and read it? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have had several other questions mentioning this 
l)Mrticu]ar paper and I was onl^^ on one occasion able to get a copy of it. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Has not the Railway Board a publicity office^ 
Is it not their duty to supply all these articles to the Member in charge, 
especially when questions are asked? 

Sir Alan Parsons: It is distinctly not part of their duties to supply such 
copies. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: When certain papers are referred to, is it a fact 
that Government never read them? 

Sir Alan Parsons: On the contrary, the Director of Public Information 
sends copies of cuttings from newspapers to the departrrients concerned. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Did the Honourable Member make any effort to 
^?et this paper from the Publicity Office? 

Sir Alan Papons: 1 presume my office tried to do so. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Honourable Member here is speaking for his 
office. 

Hr. Preddent: The Honourable Member is arguing. 

6r. Zttuddin Ahmad: I should like to know why the Honourable 
Member did not take the trouble to get a copy from the Publicity Office and 
give a reply to us? 


o2 
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Sir AIaq Pftrsons: I do not know if the* Honourable Member’s sugges- 
tion is that I should go my^lf to the Director of Information to get a c^pv 
of this paper. If so, I cei*tainly do not expect that duty to be required of 
me. ^ 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the questioner has definitoU 
■put the question, what steps do Government propose to take to increase 
the number of Muslim officers, because there is a paucity now? Do 
Government propose to send for the paper and see the article quoted 
by the questioner and why don’t Government try to read it before answei- 
ing the question. 

Sir Alan Parsons: The questioner can satisfy himself on this point from 
the statistics furnished by the Administration Report to which I luivo 
referred. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government i^ropose to get a copy from 
the Director of Public Information? 


Sir Alan Parsons: No, Sir. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: When an article is referred to in a question 
by an Honourable Member, is it or is it not the duty of the Government 
to read that article in order to supply the information asked for in tlio 
’question? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have not been able to obtain a copy of it, Sir. 

Sir Cowas|i Jehangir: Is a department like the Railway Department, 
along with a Director of information under the service of Government, 
not able to obtain a copy of a paper which is available to every HodjoiU' 
able Member of this House? 


Sir Alan Parsons: T am not aware that this particular paper is available 
to every Member of this House. On this particular occasion apparently 
my office failed to obtain a copy of a month old newspaper. 

Sir Oowas]i Jehahgir: Will the Honourable Member go into the work- 
ing of that part of his own department, which supplies such informa- 
tion ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: 1 will look into the arrangements to see whether they 
require any change, but 1 know' that no Government department is likely 
to have all the papers published in India, irrespective of their circulation 
or importance. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why don’t you ask the questioner himself to 
supply a copy of the paper? 

Employment of Oriyas on the Bengal Nagpur Railways. 


700 *Mr. B. B. Misrn: (g) Are Government aware ttat the entire 
nortion of tho s’engal Nagpur Bailway runs in the Oriya coun^ between 
j^ragpur and Chioacoal Road on one side and Kharagpur and ^ftwasuguia 
^the other with eight branch lines sunounting to 60 per cfin*. of the entue 

line? . ' 
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proportion of it nans in the Oriya countiry to their know. 
J T> -1 o® pleasfeid to make an enquiry from the Bengal 

Nagpur Hallway management and communicate the result? 

(c) Are Government awaire that in the portions referred to above there 
are not even 2 per cent, of Oriya employees and even 1 per cent, of Oriyae 
in the entire hnes? If so, what are the reasons therefor? 

(d) Are Government aware that several representations were by 
the Oriyas to the Bengal Nagpur Eailway authorities complaining about 
the difficulties of the Oriya passengers and asking for the removal of the 
same by employing a fair number of Oriyas on the staff? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Bengal Nagpur Bail way management has not 
taken any steps to employ even 5 per cent, of Oriyas in the portions re- 
ferred to above? If so, what are the reasons therefor? 

(/) If information is not available with Government, will they be pleased 
to make an enquiry from the Bengal Nagpur Bailway authorities and com- 
municate the result to the House? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) and (h). Of the sections mentioned by the Hon- 
ourable Member, approximately 55 per cent, of the mileage lies in 
Orissa. 

(<c) to (/). Government have no information, and as they do not 
propose to interfere with the discretion of the administration of the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway in the matter of the employment of Oriyas, they are not 
prepared to make the enquiries suggested by the Honourable Member. 

J may add, however, that the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, has inform- 
ed Government that sympathetic consideration is given to the claims of 
Oriyas for employment. 

I 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In view of the fact that the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway passes through predominantly Oriya country, do Government 
propose to take any steps to increase the number of Oriyas employed in 
tiiati railway? 

] 

/ 

Sir Alan Parsons: The steps which we arc prepared to take \yere ex- 
plained a few davs ago in the course of the Railway Budget discussion. 

I 

Mr. B. N. Misra: Is the Government aware that in every Government 
Bopartment such as a Collectorate, District Court, Police, Post office and 
Educational Department, there are cent, per cent. Oriyas and, if so, why 
D the Bengal Nagpur Eailwav alone there is no such percentage mentioned? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I am not aware of the facts mentioned by the Honour- 
able Member about the percentage in other offices. 



UNSTAEBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Recruitment in the Ofeicb of the Assistant Director of Ordnance 
Services (Provision). 

133. Mr. S. O. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to say whether 
fl if * that the clerical establishment of the Assistant Director of • 
rdnance Services (Provision), Army Headquarters, was separated from 
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that o| the nxain branch of t;]^ Maater-C^eneral of the Ordnance, and 
ei^empted fi;oin the operatiph oj! the $ibaff l^l^ction Board, in respect df 
Fi^t and Second Division' clerks? Was this exemption made on the ^und 
that recruitment for the office was essential from among experienced non- 
commissioned officers of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps an^ storekeepers 
and assistant storekeepers of arsenals? 

(6) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to say from which arsenals Messrs. Badri Lai, an upper time-scale 
assistant, and Manohar Lai, a lower time scale assistant, in the Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Services (Provision's) office, were recruited? 

l^r. O. M. Young: (^) The clerical establishment of the office is self- 
contained for purposes of internal administration. Becruitment for the 
First Division is ordinarily made from civilian storekeepers of the Indian 
civil wing of the Indian Army Ordnance Corps and up to a maximum of 
eight from British units; while. recruitment for the Second Division is ordi- 
narily made from the lower division clerks of the Indian Army Service 
Corps. 

(fe) Mr. Badrij Lall was not recruited from an arsenal. Mr. Manohar 
Lall was recruited from the Ferozepore Arsenal. 

BeIiATives in the Office of the Assistant Dibectok of Obdnance 
Services (Provision). 

134. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether in violation of previous Government orders to this effect, the ele- 
ment of relatives in the office of Assistant Director of Ordnance Services 
(Provision) is daily on the increase? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the present number of relatives 
in the office of the Assistant Director of Ordnance Services (Provision)? 
Have not Messrs. Badri Lai and Manohar Lai brothers in that office? 

Mr. fSr. M. Young: (<i) No. j 

(6) A brother of Mr. Manohar Lall and two cousins of Mr, Badri Lall 
are employed in the office. No other members of the staff are related to 
each other. 


Pay of the Cashier in the Officb of the Assistant Director of 
Ordnance Services (Provision). 

135. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to say whether 
in accordance with existing orders a cashier of an office can be a higher 
grade clerk than Second Division, with a cashier's allow^ance of Bs. 50 per 
mensem? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state whether Mr. Manohar Lai, who is a First Division clerk, 
is employed as cashier of the office of Assistant Director of Ordnance Ser- 
vices provision)? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) above is in the negative, will Government 
be plea^d.to mention, the name of the cashier and whether he is in receipt 
of the cashier's allowance; if not, why not? 



UNSTAKRBI) QUESTIONS AND ^S^BRS. 

. MS* 9. K. Toning: (^) No. 

^h) and (o). Mr. Mianohar Lall perfomis the duties of cashier, but these 
form oiriy a small portion of his work. He does not draw a cashier's 
allowance nor does any other clerk in the office, j 

Appointment of Superintendent in the Offioe of the Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Services (Provision). 

136. Mr. S. 0. Mitra : Are Government prepared to consider the desir- 
ability of lifting the ban now placed on suitable First Division assistants at 
present in the main branch of the Master General of the Ordnance, under 
which the latter cannot compete for appointment as Siiporintoiidents in the 
office of the Assistant Director of Ordnance Services (Provision)? 

I 

Mr. O. M. Young: The matter is under consideration and it is expected 
that a decision will be reached shortly. 

Reduction of Clerical Appointments and Appointment of Superin- 
tendents IN THE Office of the Assistant Director of Ordnance 
Services (Provision). 

137. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to say whether 
quite recently six clerical appointments in the office of the Assistant Director 
of Ordnance Services (Provision) {viz,, two First Division, two Second D'ivi- 
sion and two Third Division clerks) have been brought under reduction in 
order that two appointments of Superintendents could bo sanctioned by 
Government ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the arrangement mentioned in part (a) is the 
outcome of a strong representation from Col. Dickins, Assistant Director 
of Ordnance Services (Provision) that the existing staff was inadequate to 
deal with the work in the office? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. MacDonald, the so-called “expert", also 
supported the cose for increased staff? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (6). Six clerks have been temporarily replac- 
ed by men from arsenals on lower rates of pay. These men have 'not been 
replaced in the arsenals. Two appointments of Superintendent have been 
created as they were necessary for the efficient supervisipn of work in the 
office. 

(c) These arrangements were supported by Mr. MacDonald.. 

Allegations against Mr. Manohar Lall, a Clerk in the Office of the 
Assistant Director of Ordnance Services (Provision). 

138. Tir. S. G. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Mr. Manohar Lall recently came to Delhi from Simla 

with the file dealing with the sanction for two Superinten- 
dents ? 

(b) whether they are aware that he had two draft Government 

letters with him; 

(c) whether they are aware that he had succeeded in withdrawing 

from the file, immediately it came out of the Financial 
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Advisor’s room, the draft that was approved by all,* and substi- 
tuting for it the one that eventually issued from the Arn^r 
Department; and . # 

(d) whether the expression "provisional” used in the letter was 
unauthorised and whether as a result of this Mr. Manohar 
Lai was promoted to the upper time scale? 

Mr. S. H. Voung: (a) Yes, with the knowledge of the Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Services (Provision). , 

(b) Two drafts were on the file, one embodying the original proposals 
and one prepared after the proposals had been modified by the Army 
Department. 

(c) No. The orders issued were in accordance with the decision of 

Government. ; 

(d) Does not arise. ■ 

House Rent Allowances of Duftbies and Peons. 

139. Shaikh Fazal Haq Piradia: (a) Is it a fact that the duftries and 
peons in the Secretariat are paid a house rent allowance of PtS. 1-8-0 in 
Delhi and Be. 1 in Simla? 

(b) If so, will Government please state what is this difference due to? 

' (c) Are Government aware that house rents in Simla are much higher 
than in Delhi? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) is in the affirmative, are Government pre- 
pared to reconsider the house rent allowance of peons and duftries m Simla? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (^z.) Yes. 

(b) to (d). Until 1922 when the Delhi rate was raised from Be. 1 to 
Es, 1-8-0 the house-rent allowance at both places was fixed at Be. 1. Gov- 
emment realise that the existing difference cannot be strictly justified but 
they are not prepared in present financial conditions to increase the 
allowance at Simla. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Ebtrenchment in Accounts and Audit Offices. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : I lay on the 

table the. information promised in replies to starred questions Nos. 408 and 
410 asked by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai on the 17th February, 1932, regarding 
retrenchment in Accounts and Audit Offices. i 


Information promised in replied to starred questions Nos, J^OS and 410 ashed hy Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai on the 17th Fehruary^ 19SS, regarding retrenchment in Accounts 
and Audit Offices. ^ 

408.". Government have no reason to believe that injustice is bein^ done to the men 
of the Audit and Accounts Offices under the Central Government in the selection of 
personnel for retrenchment/. 



STATKMKNtS 1;A1D OX TOT 'TAfeLB. 




410. fa) and (6). It is possible that cases of the kind menjtibried fey this HonodVable - 
Alember haVe dccurred, but it must remembered that such’ selections are not neces- 

sarily iicorrect. For example, men selected for retrenchment with under 10 years* 
service may be those whose work has been consisten^dy unsatisfactory. In any case, 
the instructions issued regarding ‘retrenchment are not absolute, b’tft 'are* Subject to the 
general implication that they will be so applied as to produce the greatest econonay and 
efficiency compatible with the least hardship to individuals. To secure efKciency 
it is essential to have a balanced residual staff, and therefore it may often be ex- 
pedient to retain experienced senior men, oven if this means some reduction amongst 
those at the 1>eginning of their service. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Classification of Women Political Prisoners in the Delhi Jail. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home Member) : T lay on the table 

tbe information promised in reply to starred question No. 435 asked by 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 22nd February, 1032, regarding classification 
of women political prisoners in the Delhi Jail and the general discontent 
in the Jail. 


T/te Ilonourahh Sir JameA Crtirar ; {a) Fifty-one women have so far been arrested 
in Delhi in connection with the civil disobedience movement and the Ordinances. Of 
these 50 have been convicted while the case against one is still pending. Four have 
been placed in **A'* Clas^, 34 in “B** and the remaining 12 in “C” Class; the 
■rlassification rules have been followed. 

{0) There is some over-crowding in the Delhi Jail, but arrangements are being 
made to construct a Ccamp JaiJ to provide for the over-flow of prisoners. A sufficient 
quantity of bedding and iilankeis is reported to lie available for all prisoners. 

(c) If there is any such report, Government have no reason to believe there is 
any truth in it. 


Treatment of Under-Trtal Lady Prisoners in the Delhi Jail. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home Member) : I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to starred question Xo. 451 asked by 
^Ir. Bhuput Sing on the 22nd February, 1032, regarding the treatment of 
imder-trial lady prisoners in the Delhi Jail. 


Tha Uonottrable Sir JnmeA Crprnr : No... All women prisoners, whether convicted 
or under-trial, are classified according to the rules. 


Sub-Post Offices tn the Deiira Dun Division and Communal 
Composition of thfjr Staffs. 

I 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Industries and Labour) 

^ lay on the table the information promised in reply to parts (b) and (c) of 
^^tarred question No. 401, asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 
1 7th February, 1932, regarding the number of sub-offices in each district 
in the Debra Dun Division and the communal composition of the staff placed 
in charge of them. 
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Siatemwt showing the number of Bub-oficto in each district ,in the Dehra Dun Division 
and the communtd composition of the sta^ •placed in charge of them. 



Sahavitapttr. 

Dehra Dun. 

Mussoorie. 

Remarks; 

(6) 

15 

9 

5 



Hindus. Muslima. 

Hindus. Muslims. 

Hindus. Muslims* 


(c) 

10 4 

8 Nil. 

5 Nil. 

Anglo-Indians 
work at Chak- 
rata and Roor- 
kee. 


Appointment of a Muhammadan as Town Inspectou of Post Offices, 

I Mussoorie. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
I lay on the table the information promised in reply to part (b) of starred 
question No. 404 asked by Khan 13ahadur Haji Wajihuddin on the 17tli 
February, 1982, regarding tlie appointment of a Muhammadan as Town 
Inspector of Post Offices, Mussoorie. ^ 


(6) It i» the case that the post has not been filled by a Muhammadan, but there 
is no reason to ascribe this to communal bias. As regards the second part, it is 
not a fact that the Hindu clerks who have been acting are junior. 


Travelling Allowance paid on Transfer to a Superintendent of Post 

j Offices in Mysore. 

* *■ 

t 

Mr. T. Ryan (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): I lay on the 
table the information promised in reply to starred question No. 327 asked 
by Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh on the 13th February, 1932, regarding 
travelling allowance paid on transfer to a Superintendent of Post Offices 
in Mysore. 




(i) and (ii). The facts are not quite as stated by the Honourable Member. Only 
the re-transfer of Mr. Scott O’Conner to Mysore was made at his own request. He 
was deprived of travelling allowance for his journeys to Malabar and back. 

(iii) Yes, the tiansfer being made at the request of the officer in question. 

(iv) In August 1928 on his transfer from the Central to the Madras Circle Mr. 
Sqott O’Conner was posted to the Travancore Division (Headquarters at Quilbn; ; on 
hie way he was diverted to the Godavari Division (headquarters at Bajahmundry) to 
take over charge from another officer in urgent need of relief. He was subsequently 
allowed to proceed to his permanent destination at Quilon. In March, 1929, i'^ 
connection with a chain of leave arrangements the opportunity was taken to meet 
ihe wiriies. of Mr. Bcott O’Conner for a transfer from Quilon. On loth occasions 
the circumstances did not warrant the officer being denied his travelling allowances. 



THE BUDGET FOR 193^33. 

Thi K<mpuraUe f^ix George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, 1 rise 
to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstences .which are 

12 Noon. gQu^g^hat unusual. The House is already familiar — almost pain- 
fully familiar — ^with the main features of the present financial situation, and 
a special occasion has already been taken to ask for the supplies which six 
months ago we considered to be necessary in order to carry us safely through 
next year. As His Excellency the (TOVernor General has already announced, 
we do not propose to ask the House at the present stage to approve any ex- 
tensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue which we put for- 
ward last September. A Budget speech must therefore lack much of the 
interest which normally attaches to it. Nevertheless a very important part 
of the financial business still remains to be performed — the voting of the 
ju'tual grants for expenditure — while the occfasiou is an appropritite one for 
attempting a general review of the financial position. 1 should indeed be 
failing in my duty if I did not utilise this occasion to the full — for on tho 
occasion of the emergency session it was impossible to put forward really 
accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal fully with a most important 
part of Government finance — the Ways and Means posiliou. 

I must tlierefore ask Honourable A 1 embers to bear with me at some 
length on the present occasion, oven tbougli my speech may lack the 
interest — real even if painful — of an occasion for proposing new taxation. 

2. General Econoniie Positmi. — I shall not attempt any exhaustive 
review of economic conditions, but a picture for the current year can bo 
drawn in a few lines. Generally speaking the monsoon was favourable, 
and India has had quite a normal year as regards agricultural production. 
Yet her exports and imports have fallen in value to a bare half of what 
they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise for the first 10 months 
of the current year amounted in value to Rs. 134J crores as against lls. 265 
crores for the first 10 months of 1929-30, while the value of merchandise 
imported has fallen from 201 to about 105 crores. TheKc are staggering 
figures, and indicate the extent to which our present difficulties are due 
to low prices produced by world conditions, llic most striking falls in 
exports for tho period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products which have 
fallen from Rs. 69 crores to Es. 28^, and raw cotton whJch have fallen 
from just under 51 crores to 20J, while as regards imports, the most 
notable cases are cotton manufactures which have fallen from 49‘67 to 
15*86 crores, and sugar which has fallen from 13*8 to 4*9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this enormous fall in the value of trade, our 
favourable trade balance, if movements of Treasure are included, for the 
first 10 months of this year is lls. 71 crores as compared with Es. 43 
crores for 1929-30. Here is the significance of the export of gold. 

As an indication of our higher rates of taxation I may remind the 
House that this year we have collected for the 10 months about Es. 29 
crores of import duties on Es. 105 crores of imports, as compared with 
about Es. 33 crores of duties on Es. 201 crores of imports for 1929-30. 

These are the salient facts in the situation. They tell their own story, 
and provide the clue to the whole of the account of our finances which ! 
have now to give. 

Honourable Members wish to study the position more closely I 
woiild add that, following the practice which I initiated last year, I am 

( 1627 ) 
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circulating a full report by the Director General of Commercial Intel¥genoe 
and Statistics reviewing the trade statistics for 1931. I trust that this 
will be found of value. 

3. Last year, 1930-31 , — I will deal very briefly, with Inst year’s accounts. 
The actual results have shown a substantial improvement on the revised 
estimates which I gave last year. Beveniie proved actually Its. 84 lakhs 
larger than I expected and expenditure Es. 26 lakhs less, so that the 
total result was Rs. 1,10 lakhs better — the actual deficit being Es. ll‘o8 
crores instead of Es. 12*68 as anticipated. 

Revised Estimates for 1931-32 and Budget Prospects for 1932-33. 

4. Turning now to the position for the current year, and the prospects 
for next year, I need not remind Honourable Members of the circum- 
stances in which we were forced during last September to undertake 
interim measures to fortify our budgetary position. According to our 
estimates at that time wo should, on the existing basis of taxation, have 
had to face deficits of over 19 crores in each of the years 1931-32 and 
1932-33. We hoped by our new measures of retrenchment and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Es. 10*17 crores, and for 
next year — when the effects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with 
the new rates of taxation applicable for a whole year — to realise a surplus 
of Es. 5*23 crores. 

But I emphasised in presenting the estimates in September that they, 
'could not, in the extremely uncertain circumstances then prevailing, be re- 
garded as more than guesses, and that we looked to the estimated surplus 
for next year mainly as a reserve margin against this uncertainty. The 
actual Customs returns for the months since last September have made 
it necessary for us to revise our estimates. 

As a result we now allow for a deterioration in the figures by about 
3 crores for each year, and we anticipate that the current year will close 
with a deficit of 13-66 crores and that the surplus for 1932-33 will be 
Es. 2*15 crores. This surplus of 2’15 crores, based as it is on severely 
reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as providing a reasonable margin 
of safety. / 

I would remind the House also of another consideration. Tor this year 
and next year combined we are providing from Revenue no less than 13*71 
crores for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. This of course in no way 
represents recurrent expenditure. Moreover in our case a provision for 
writing off our debt is a measure of a specially conservative nature, seeing 
that practically the whole of our debt is covered by productive undertakings 
which themselves make adequate financial provision against depreciation 
of the value of their capital assets. The matter may therefore be looked 
at in this way. If we combine the results for this year and next year 
our estimates show a net deficit of 11“51 crores. But as this is arrived at 
after providing 13*71 crores for Reduction of Debt, our recurrent receipts 
for the .two years will exceed our recurrent expenditure by 2*20 crores. 

If this result is achieved over two years of unexampled depression 
when practically every Government in the world is having to show very 
heavy deficits, we may, I think, justifiably regard the Indian financial 
-position as comparatively sound. 
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Comparison of present estimates with S;eptfmber Forecasts. 

\ 5, I will not attempt any detailed comparison of the present figures 
with liie forecasts which I gave in September. The latter did not profess 
to be more than rough approximations, and we were not able to present 
detailed estimates under the various account heads. 

The comparisons between the two may be broadly summarised as 
follows. As regards the current year we are reducing our estimates by 
J{s. 5 crores on Customs and Es. 1 croro on Income-tax, and as against 
this we are reckoning on a net improvement under other heads of about 
Es. 2i crores. This leaves a deterioration of about Es. 8J crores, or, to 
be exact, Es. 3,49 lakhs, which, added to our estimated deficit of Bs. 10,17f 
lakhs, brings the total to Es. 13,60 lakhs. 

Lakhq. 


For next year wo arc reducing our estimates for tax revenue and 

Opium receipts by ...... . 4,58- 

while the net result umler other heads shows an improvement of 1,50 

The net deterioration on balance is thus .... 3,08 

which deducted from the previously estimated surplus of 5,23 

lakhs gives a surplus of •••••• 2,15 


The main improvement in the case of both years occurs under the 
Finance heads, and this is mainly due to the improvement in the Govem- 
rnent’s position as currency authority owing to the increased demand for 
currency. 


Analysis of present estimates. 


6. Having thus briefly summarised the main differences between the 
September forecasts and our present estimates, I must tuni to a fuller 
exposition of the latter. 

The broad picture may be presented as follows. So far as gross revenue 
and expenditure are concerned : 

In crores of Rupees. 


The results for 1 $130-31 arc . • • 

Our Rudget Ksiimate for 1931 -32 was • 
Our Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is • 
Our Budget Fistimate for 1932-33 is • 


Expend! - 
Revenue. tiire. 

124-,60 136-18 
134-87 134-86 
120-77 134-43 
129-96 127-81 


I must, while giving these figures, remind the House that as they include 
gj'oss interest payments and the counterbalancing receipts from commer- 
cial departments, they do not show the true picture as regards reduction 
in administrative expenditure. 

I will nowr explain the position more fully as regards the main heads, 
of Eevenue and Expenditure. 

Eevenue, 1932-33. 

7. Customs— 

Lakhs. 

The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1030-31 was • • , 46,81 

The Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was . • • • • 56,46 

The Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is • • • o • 46,23 

■ The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is • « • • . 52,31 

The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,15 lakhs less than the 
cun’ent budget estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new 
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-duties imposed by the Supplementary Finance Act were expected to bring 
in additional revenue of Of crores. r 

8. The main deterioration as compared with the current budget oocurs 
under the heads of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquors. These 
require special mention. 

The decrease in imports of sugar has been the most important single 
factor in upsetting our estimates. On the basis of the past five years* 
consumption it seemed that until the beginning of the current year a 
quantity of about 850,000 tons could be regarded as a normal figure for 
imports, excluding the sugar which enters over the land customs line at 
Viramgam. As against this we now in fact only reckon for the current 
year on imports of about 475,000 tons and about 500, 0(X) tons for next 
year. This decrease may be partly accounted for by the increase in Indian 
production — a subject to which 1 shall return again — but it is mainly due 
to decrease of purchasing po\vcr. 

As it may bo argued that .the increased duties have themselves been 
respbnsible for reduced consumption, I give the following figures which 
are interesting. In the first place the actual cost to the consumer, in 
spite of the recent increases in import duty, has on the whole declined 
over the last few years. The wholesale price including duty averaged 
about Its. 312 per ton for 1926-27 
289 p(^r ton for 1927-28 
273 per ton for 1928-29 
258 per ton for 1929-30 
237 per ton for 1930-31 

255 per Ion for the first six months of 1931-32. 

For the five years from 1926-27 to 1930-31 the average amount of 
cash spent on the imports of sugar including the duty averaged about 
Ks. 23 crores, and this average kept up even till 1930-31, wdien the present 
crisis had begun. 

Now,, however, for 1931-32 and 1932-33 on the quantities and prices 
which we have allowed for in criir estimates the total amount of cash spent 
on imported sugar plus duty will only be about Rs. 12J crores and Rs. 14J 
crores respectively. 

These figures indicate that it is a falling off in purchasing power and 
not any rise in the price of sugar brought about by our increased duties 
which has mainly affected consumption. Our estimates had allowed for 
a substantial decrease in consumption, but not so large as we feel wo 
must now face. Under this head wc are in fact down by Rs. 3,56 lakhs 
for the current year, and 2,16 for next year, as compared with the original 
budget estimates for 1931-32 on the basis of customs duties without the 
surcharge. 

Silver, again, is an important factor in the decrease. For 1930-31 
the duty actually collected w^as Rs. 2,33 lakhs, but for next year with 
the increased duty we are. not counting on more than Rs. 1,60 lakhs. The 
former represented imports of 111 million ounces and next year's estimates 
only allow for 34r million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or silver another most disappointing head has been 
cotton piecegoods. Here as compared with the 1931-32 Budget we are 
down in the current year by 1,96 lakhs and next year by 1,86 lakhs. Again 
in the case of liquors, we have had to reduce our estimate for the current 
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yeat by 88 lakhs, ‘and for next year by 79 lakhs, as compared with the 
Budget estimate for 1931-32. . 

Results from New Import Duties. 

9. It may be interesting at this point to add some comments on the 
operation of the new customs duties imposed in the Emergency. Finance 
Bill of last September. 

10. Import Duty on Machinery. — ^Thc new duty of 10 per cent, on 
machinery, produced for the four months to end of January 1932 Rs. 35 
lakhs and is estimated to produce up to March 31st a total of 49 lakhs, 
and for 1932-33 Rs. 1,00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnished in September of Rs. 52 lakhs for the cun-ent year and Rs. 1,03 
lakhs for next year. On tlic current year's results it is therefore making 
a satisfactory showing in comparison with our estimates. 

11. Import duty jon Raw ,Coft(m. — As regards the new import duty 
of J anna per pound on raw e«ttoi>, we have had to be more cautious in 

'osi'Pt t'sti mates and to reduce substantially the figures from those 
anticipated at the time of the Erhergency Finance Bill. Here we arc 
now only counting on Rs. 10 lakhs for the current year and Rs. 32 lakhs 
for next, as compared with our original estimates of Rs. 43 lakhs and 
Rs. 87 lakhs respectively. Our reductd figures arc based on estimates of 
imports of about 22,800 tons in the last six months of the current year 
(making a total for the year of about 72,000 tons) and of abo\it 46,000 
tons for next year. The need for caution in estimating was brought out 
by the fact that imports in the first three months after the duty was^ 
imposed fell to 6,500 tons as against 10,600 ions in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The total quantity imported in the previous 
year was 58,000 tons. Taldng these facts into account together with the 
shortage of this season's Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian 
mills, the figures on which wo have now based our estimates for next year 
may be regarded as providing a distinct margin of safety. 

As regards the general effects of the duty a precise esfimate is difficult 
just now owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating 
factors. - 

Conditions in the world's cotton market have been abnormal, and this 
may equally be said of local conditions in India, as there has been a 
shortage of production owing to unfavourable weather conditions, with a 
resultant rise in prices for grades which are primarily exported and not 
affected by the import duty. Expert opinion, however,, agrees that the 
imposition of the duty has been responsible for a definite improvement 
in the prices paid for staple cotton. The shortage of the Indian crop 
has been offset by a bumper crop in America, and it seems very probable 
that had the duty not been imposed American cotton w’ould have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detriment of Indian agricultural interests. 
It is foituitous circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible 
in the past for large imports of American or Egyptian cotton, where these 
have taken place; while it seems unlikely, that the steady demand from 
Bombay for East Africans will be seriously dislocated by the duty. It 
is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of the duty on the actual develop- 
ment of the production of staple cotton in India, but I am confident 
that all interests concerned will soon realise that the import duty will 
do much to accelerate this desirable development. A particularly interest-^ 
point is that for progress on these lines it is reasonable to look towards 
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the area that will be developed by irngaiiojEi from th^ recently completed 
Sukkur barrage. The general conclusion is that the effects of this^ dut\ 
have been definitely favourable to Indian interests. 

12. Import duty on Di/es.— The other new duty imposed in September 
wias on dyes. Here we now expect to get 20 lakhs next year against 
our September estimate of 17. 

13. These three new import duties (on machinery, cotton and dyes) an* 
therefore now expected to produce altogether 1,52 lakhs against our first 
estimate of 2,07 — but, as I have said, the present provision allows for a 
very cautious estimate as regards cotton. 

Lakh.q. 

14. Taxes on Income — 

The revomie (less rofumls and siiaro of Prov’incial 

Governments) for 1030-.31 was ..... 16,00 

The Budfltot estimate for 1931-S2 was • • . . . 17, 4i 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is . . . • . » 17,30 

The Budget estimate for 19.32-33 is • • • • » 18,73 

My present estimate of 18,73 lakhs for next year includes a payment of 
23 lakhs by Railways, already referred to in the Railway budget. The 
House will recollect that according to* our proposals for cuts in pay the 
new income-tax charges estimated in September were to bo merged in 
the cut. This really had the effect that a Government employee was t(^ 
be subject to a deduction of 10 per cent, made up of cut in pay plus 
income-tax combined. In the case of ordinary Government officials the 
whole of the deduction is treated as a cut in pay. But in the case of 
Railway employees we have decided for various reasons — chiefly connected 
with the position of the Company Railways — to treat them as meeting this 
deduction partly by way of the new' income-tax charged and partly by way 
of out. Therefore in the case of the Railway officials, Rs, 23 lakhs of 
the total deductions which they suffer by way of cut and tax combined' 
is treated as income-tax receipts. 

Excluding this- special item of 23 lakhs, my present estimate for next 
year is only 1,00 lakhs more than the Budget estimate for the current 
year in spite of the fact that the increase in the rates of income-tajx and 
the levy of income-tax for the first time on incomes between Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 1,000 were expected to yield an additional revenue of 32- crores. 
We have therefore made substantial allowance for deterioration in the 
general conditions of business in the current year. 

Effect of recent increases an^ extensions of Income-tax', 

The supplementary and extending Finance Act lowered the minimum 
income liable to income-tax from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000 and imposed a 
surcharge of 12^ per cent, in the current year on all rates of income-tax 
and super-tax. Unlike the changes in customs duty, these provisiofis only 
took effect when the Act actually became law, that is to say at the end 
of November last. So far as the taxation of the lower incomes in parti- 
cular was concerned, extensive additions to our staff had then to be made 
to cope with the additional work. Some delay was inevitable in organising 
the new staff and in effecting the new processes of. assess- 
ment. We have . therefore not yejb conclusive, evidence as 

to what the .yield of the taxation of the . lowrer , ii\oomes 

trill be in the current year, it is hardly probable that the assessments 
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will all be completed in the short time that remains while it is of course 
quite certain that the whole demand will not be collected this year. This, 
will irlban no more than throwing forward some of the revenue due on 
account of the current year into next year, and this has been allowed for' 
in our. estimates. 

The imposition of the surcharge on assessments already made was of 
course a far simpler matter than the invasion of the new held of taxation 
offered by lower income, and here we anticipated a yield for the current 
year of Ks. 1,74 lakhs. Up to the end of January the demand on this 
account was Bs. 1,16 lakhs and collections Bs. 62 lakhs. 

Income-tax Evasion. 

There is one further point to which I must allude in dealing with 
income-tax. In my reply to the speeches made by certain Honourable 
Members in the course of the debate on the supplementary Finance BilL 
which indicated a belief that* evasion of income-tax was widespread and 
serious, I promised to enquire into the matter and endeavour to ascertain 
the facts. 

I liave had the whole subject reviewed and have taken stock of the 
weapons in our armoury to see whether due use was made of the powers 
which we have got and whether they required to bo reinforced. 1 als(^ 
invited suggestions, both in regard to evidence of evasion and in regard 
to measures for dealing with it, from the business community. On the 
first point, I cannot say that we have received any enlightenment. As 
to the second, while the response has not overwhelmed me, suggestions, 
for which I am grateful, have been elicited that merit consideration and 
will receive it. As a result of these suggestions «nd our own reflections 
we are feeling our way towards certain methods that I trust will prove 
valuable. In regard to their precise nature I am sure that the House will 
appreciate my motives for reticence. In vain is the net spread in the 
sight of the bird. 

Lakhs. 


15. Salt revenues — 

Theaetualrevenue(loBsre£iinds)£or 1930-31 wa« . . . 6,83 

Tlio Budget ostimate for 1931-32 was ..... 7,05 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is ..... 8,48 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 9,43 


I now estimate for an increase of 2,38 lakhs in 1932-33 as compared with 
the current budget, from the abolition of the Salt Credit System and the 
surcharge on the duty. In my Septernber forecast I had only allowed 
for an improvement of 1,85 lakhs. The further improvement is due to 
the fact that the figures of salt issues so far in the current year do not 
indicate any drop in offtake which at one time we considered probable.; 

Lakhs. 

16 . Other Tax revenue — 

The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1930-31 was . . • 1,10 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was . 1,15 

The Revised estimate for 1031-32 is . . . . . 1,05 

The Biidget estimate for 1932-33 is .... . S8 

B 
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The fall of 27 lakhs as compared with the current budget is due lyainlt 
to the exclusion of the provincial revenues of the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Lakhs. 


17. Opium revenue — 

The actual revenue (le88rofunds)for 1930-31 was • . • 2,53 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was ..... 2,16 

The Revised estimate for 193V32 is 1,98 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is . • • • • 1,33 


The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 83 lakhs less than the current budget, 
the reduction being due partly to our policy of reducing exports and partly 
to two of the foreign purchasing Governments not taking their quota in 
1982. This hag been an unexpected factor in worsening our estimates. 

*■ Lakhs. 

18. Commercial Departments-^ 

The actual net revenue for 1930-31 was • ... • 4,03 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was « . . • • 3,93 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 i.s • • • • • -—1,39 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is • • • • • — 19 

Honourable Members are already familiar with the position as regards 
the Eailway Budget. We do nob expect any contribution from Railways 
either in the current yea,r or the next. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the loss in the working of the Depart- 
ment in the coming year, after allowing for the full effect of the retrench' 
ment and taxation measures, is now expected to be about Rs. 16 lakhs. 
This does not, however, take into account the effect of the recommenda- 
tions of the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committee except in 
one small respect explained in the Finance Secretary's Memorandum. 
Whether the further recommendations are to be adopted is still under 
consideration by the Government, and we have announced that if wc 
ultimately reach the conclusion that we ought not to accept any particu- 
lar recommendations, we shall refer the points of difference for con- 
sideration by the Public Accounts Committee. I would,' in this connec- 
tion, remind Honourable Members of what I said in my Statement in 
this House on the Financial Position on the 29th September last. If all 
the recommendations of the Committee were accepted, the deficit of 
about Rs. 16 lakhs would be converted into a surplus of about Rs. 27 
lakhs, but that would represent merely an adjustment in the Government 
accounts and no improvement as regards the financial position of the 
Government as a whole. 

19. Finance Heads. — Here we must consider the general Finance head- 
ings, Interest receipts. Currency and Mint receipts. Interest on Debt and 
the provision for B^uction or Avoidance of Debt. 

Before dealing in detail with these heads, I would mention that we 
have this year adopted a change in the accounting procedure in regard 
discount on treasury bills, so as to include in the accounts of each year 
only that portion^of the discount which has been earned during the year. 
In the case of bills issued to the Paper Currency Reserve we have similarly 
decided to take credit in the accounts of the year for the profit that 
has actually been earned during the yaar. The previously existing pro- 
cedure, under which in the case of the latter class of biUs the debit oa 
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ipcount of interest was taken in the accounts of one year and the cor- 
•espoirfing credit for profit on note circulation in the following year, 
•esulted in an inaccurate presentation of the financial results of the year, 
specially when the volume of bills outstanding was undergoing fluotu- 
jtions. Apart from this, a credit on account of (lain on Exchange appears 
or the first time in the revised estimates of the curi'ent year, and is 
lue to the decision to transfer to revenue each year the net credit or 
lebit on account of exchange resulting from the year’s transactions, 
.vhich was hitherto kept in suspense as explained in the Financial Secre- 
; ary ’s Memorandum . 

T^ikhs. 


20. Under Interest receipts — 

The actual receipts in 1930-31 were . , . . . 3,38 

The Budget estiinate for 1931 -32 \vn.s ..... 2,02 

The Ilc3vised estimate for 1931-32 is ..... 2,25 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 i.s ..... 1,80 


The fall of over a croro in the budget of the next year as compared with 
flic estimate for the current year is due to two facts. In the first place, 
wc were able to supplement actual rec^apts in the current ycMV by draw- 
ing 58 lakhs from the (lold Standard Reserve Revenue Equalisation 
Fund — the creation of which I explained in my Budget Speech of 
February 1980. There will be no balance left in this fund to be drawn 
upon next year. In the second place the proportion of interest-bearing 
securities in the fund to gold has now been substantially reduced. 

Lakh». 

21. Under Curreneij and Mint — 

Tho actual net/ receipts in 1930-31 were • • • * • 27 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was • • • • . — 15 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is ..... 81 

The Budget asti mate for 1932-33 is • . • • . . 2,61 

rile improvement is almost wholly accounted for by the anticipated 
increased profit on note circulation due to the expansion of currency during 
the current year against treasury bills. I shall deal with this subject 
more fully in a later part of my speech. For the present I would remind 
Honourable Members that this merely represents a restoration of part of 
the reduction in currency profits which resulted from the much heavier 
t-ontraction of the preceding two years. 

It will be convenient on this occasion, in order to deal fully with the 
whole field of administrative expenditure to give here also the gross 
mceipts under the heads “Currency and Mint.** 

Lakh.«i. 

The actual receipts in 19.30-31 were • • • • • 1,24 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was • • • • • 63 

Tlie Revised estimate for 1931-32 is . • • • • 1,85 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is • • • • « 3,31 

22 . Under Interest payments — 

The actual net expenditure in 19.30-31 was • . • • 11,28 

The Budget e.<itimate for 1931-32 was • • • • . 11,99 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is • • • • • 13,14 

'The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is . * , , . 13,11 

D 2 
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I estimate the total gross payments at 45,95 lakhs for ordinary deht and 
8,87 lakhs for other obligations, recoveries from Railways and other Com- 
mercial Departments and the Provincial Loans Fund at 41,71 lakhs and 
total net payments at 18,11 lakhs. The increase in the net interest pay- 
ments is due partly to the deficits in the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 and 
partly to the increase of the rate of interest allowed on Provident Fund 
balances from 6 per cent, in the current year to 5i per cent, in the next. 
The increase is partly counterbalanced by a decrease in the interest pay- 
able on Railway Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances owing to fact 
that these have, as Honourarble Members are aware, to be heavily drawn 
on for meeting the deficit in the working of the Railways. 

23. Under Reduction or Avoidamce of Debt— 


Lakhs. 


The actual provision in 1030-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revi^d estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


6,15 

6,78 

6,89 

6,82 


As a large portion of our capital resources during the current year was 
found from Treasury Bills issued to the Paper Currency Reserve, and as 
these bills are excluded from the calculation of total debt for purposes of 
the Debt Redemption Scheme, the provision in 1932-33, instead of showing 
the usual increase, shows a reduction of 7 lakhs as compared with the 
Revised estimate for the current year. 


24. Other heads of revenue — 


Lakhs. 


The actual revenue in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 


4,12 

3,39 

4,03 

3,00 


The deterioration of 39 in 1932-83 as compared with the current budget 
is chiefly due to the elimination of the provincial revenue receipts of the 
North-West Frontier Province and to a reduction in the receipts on 
Reparation account. 


25. Summary of Revenue Estimates , — ^To sum up, the Budget for 
1932-33 under the heads of Tax Revenue, Net Revenue from Commercial 
Departments, Opium Revenue and Other Revenue and the Finance head 
ings shows as compared with the current budget: 


In lakhs of Rupees. 


Better. Worse. 

Tax RovenuO retained by the Central Government, 

i,e., excluding the- transfer to the Road Fund . . — 88 

Net Revenue from , Commercial Departments . . .. —4,12 

Opium Revenue (gross) — 83 

Finance headings . . . • . . -f 41 

Other revenue . .... . . . . . — 39 


.f41 —6,22 

^ 

——6,81 
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Ezfbnditube Estimates. 

• 2^ Summary , — must now tum to the expenditure side, but before 
going into details 1 will summarise the position so as to complete the 
other side of the picture to the Revenue summary which I have just given. 

Civil Expenditure — 

LakliR. 


TTie actual Civil expenditure in 19J10-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was . 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is . . . 

The Budget estimate for 1 932-33 is • . . 

Military Expenditure — 

Tlie actual Military expenditure (net) in 1930-31 was 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is . . . 


24,93 

23,34 

22.65 

20.65 

54,30 

52,00 

51,76 


The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 46,74 


From these figures it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expen- 
diture in 1932-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11,84 lakhs less than 
for 1930-31, and 7,95 lakhs less than the current budget. 

To complete my comparison between the Budget for the current year 
and next year — according to the summary which T have given ; 

Lakhs. 

The reduction in net Receipts under the headings of Tax Revenue, 

Commercial departments, Finance heads, and other 


receipts is ........ 5,81 

WhilethenetroductioninCivilandMilitaryexponditure is • 7,95 

Thus accounting for a net improvement of . . . . 2,14 

As the surplus in the current year’s budget was Rs. 1 lakh, the 

surplus we are estimating in 1932-33 is . . . 2,15 


27. In considering the expenditure figures which I have just given I 
would ask Honourable Members to concentrate on the reduction of 
11,84 lakhs from the actuals of 1930-31, for it is over the two years that 
our Retrenchment work must* be assessed. - Apart from this, I must point 
out that the figure of 7,95 lakhs, representing the reduction for next year’s 
as compared with the current year s budget does not represent the full 
amount of our retrenchment measures. 

The following points# must be borne in mind in interpreting this 
figure. 

First, it includes nothing for retrencliment measures in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, the results of which are of course merged in the 
net result on their working account, which is# inciiided* in the Budget 
figures, not under Civil expenditure but under the Commercial Department 
head. 


Secondly, the Civil expenditure figures were reduced by an abnormal 
item in the current year, because the amount for capital expenditure on 
the commercial departments charged to Revenue was actually a minus 
figure owing to receipts of 54 lakhs on the sale of the Indo-European tele- 
graph undertaking. If capital expenditure is excluded from the comparison 
the reduction in Civil expenditure for 1932-33 as compared with the Budget 
lor 1931-32 is 3,18 lakhs, and the total reduction for Civil and Military 
expenditure combined is 8,44 lakhs. 
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Thirdly, there are changes in accounting and otherwise as between, the 
current year and next year which must be taken into account in making a 
final comparison. These will be explained in the remarks which I have 
now to make on the retrenchment measures which have been actually 
effected. 

28. Retrenchment measures. — 1 must now give some laccount of how we 
have given effect to the Betrenchment programme which was promised on 
my presentation of the Eme^ency Finance Bill. On this point I must ask 
Honourable Members to give their close study to the memoranda which we 
are circulating. These show in considerable detail how the Betrenchment 
plans have been worked out under each head of the Demands for Grants. 
It is# only by studying these details that one can understand what is involved 
and what has been achieved. For my present purpose — unless I were to 
speak at interminable length— I must confine myself to the broadest out- 
line. 1 will take Civil and Military expenditure separately. 

(■ivil Expenditure. 

29. In my speech on fir?#t introducing the Emergency Finance Bill in 
September I indicated that as regards civil expenditure (including Posts and 
Telegraphs) we hoped to achieve Retrenchment measures providing for a 
reduction of Rs. 3,25 lakhs, against which we allowed for terminal charges, 
compensation, etc., about Rs. 75 lakhs, so that we were reckoning on a 
net saving of Rs. 2,50 lakhs for next year. I elaborated this estimate some- 
what in November, while the general forecast of expenditure which I then 
gave allowed for certain further reductions. The position which is revealed 
in the papers which 1 am now presenting may be summarised as follows : 

Lakhs. 

On account of definite inea-suros carried out in acc^ordanre with 
the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committees 
(for which iny previowi figure was Rs. 3,25 lakhs) the 
gross savings now incorporated in the Demands for 


Grants are «••••••• • 3,45 

But on top of this we have insisted on further miscellaneoiLS re- 
ductions amounting in all to • • • • • 88 

Thus producing total reductions of • • • • • 4,33 

As against this the cost of terminal charges now comes out at . 33 

So that the net figure (to be compared with my earlier figure of 

Rs. 2,50 lakhs) is increased to ..... . 4,00 


To this must be added the temporary saving on cuts in pay which for 
Civil heads — including the Posts and Telegraphs# — we now put at 1 ,22 lakhs, 
instead of my former figure of 1,15. 

30. The total saving on Retrenchment and cuts in pay on the Civil side 
including Posts and Telegraphs is thus 522 lakhs after allowing for terminal 
charges as against a figure of 365 which I estimated in September. 
Having arrived at this figure one is confronted by the fact — ^>\diich perhaps 
Honourable Members do not always appreciate — that, even in times# like 
this, . oxpfinditure cannot stand still, and that there is a constant swelling.' 
tide of increasing demands to be kept back. The various Retrenchment 
Committees working on the budget figures for 1931-32 could not of course 
make allowance for this. 
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In the. first place there is the automatic increase imposed on our ex- 
pCndifjjire by the addition of increments to pay under the present time-scale 
system. This accounts for an unavoidable increase of Es. 85 lakhs. 

On top of this I have to provide for new expenditure under various 
heads which I will, for my present purpose, divide into two classes: 

First y apparent additions to expenditure which do not represent real 
increases in the net cost of administration. 

Secondly y unavoidable new outgoings. 

ill. Under the first liead the following important items may be noted: 

Nasik Printing Presses . — ^Here we are adopting recommendations made 
both by the General Purposes Sub-Committee and the Public Accounts 
Committee and in future will show in the accounts the groSs figures of 
(^xpenditiirii and receipts instead of, as formerly, a net figure of the surplus 
of receipts over expenditure. This meansi adding Es. 22^ lakhs to the 
expenditure side — which is of course more than balanced by countervailing 
receipts. 

Aden . — ^The Central Government is now taking over directly the ad- 
ministration of Aden from the Bombay Government. Tbiw adds Es. 5 lakhs 
to the expenditure side, against which Es. lakhs are added to revenue. 

Delhi Capital Aacount.-^The Capital account has now been closed down 
and expenditure on the maintenance of buildings, etc., formerly charged 
to capital, has now to be borne on revenue. This adds Es. 17 lakhs to 
the budgetary expenditure, which is in no sense a new item. Against this 
there are certain receipts of about Es. 7 lakhs. 

Payments to Travancore ^nd Cochin Durbars . — Here there is an increase 
shown as expenditure of Es. 9 lakhs accounted for by the increased share 
which these two Durbars have to receive from the customs collected at 
Cochin Harbour. This has to be treated as expenditure, but it is clearly 
not expenditure in the true sense. 

Increased Income-tax Staff. — Again, in this class of expenditure I must 
mention Es. 18 lakhs which represents the cost of the additional income- 
tax staff required for dealing with the 850,000 now assessees who are 
brought in by reducing the income-tax limit to Es. 1,000. This is indeed' 
increased expenditure, but it is of course essential, and is more than 
balanced by receipts. I would here note that the net increase under 
Income-tax is only about Ea 12 J lakhs — ^the difference being accounted for 
by retrenchment in the existing staff. 

Another item is Es. 2 lakhs for developments at Khewra salt mine and 
other Northern India salt sources. This is balanced by our share in the 
special import duty on foreign salt. 

Lastly I must include in this class an extra charge of about Es. lakhs- 
for interest payable by the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

32. I will now turn to the f^cond class of expenditure which really 
represents additional outgoings. Honourable Members may think that in 
these hard times we ought to have admitted nothing new, but certain items- 
^lave been absolutely unavoidable. 
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I will mention the following more important items: 

Es. lakhs for the Bound Table Conference committees^ now touring 
in India. 

Es. 3J lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of our 
contribution to the League of Nations due mainly to the fall 
in the gold value of the rupee. This is notable as being practi- 
cally our only external obligation which has increas<ed owing 
to this change in our currency. 

Es. 2 lakhs for the All-India Medical Council, and the Calcutta 
Hygiene Institute. 

Es. 6 lakhs for the inauguration of the new province in the North- 
West Frontier area. 

Es. lakhs for the Delhi conspiracy case, etc. 

33. Altogether the items of unavoidable new expenditure of the class 

which I am now describing come to about Es. 29 lakhs, while the apparent 
increase under the first class of items which I mentioned is about Us. 89 
lakhs — the total thus added to the expenditure side of the budget being 
Rs; 1,18 lakhs. j 

34. I have mentioned these items in order to explain how the position 
is complicated when an attempt is made to see how the retrenchments 
made affect the actual budgetary figiures, but I would again refer Honour- 
able Members to the detailed statements now circulated which show the 
exact position under each head of the Demands for Grants. 

For the present I would i*emind them of the following broad facts, when 
they compare what we have achieved with the recommendations of the 
various Eetrenchment Committees. The total recommended by the four 
civil Sub-Committees was Es. 4,99 lakhs, and we have against this achieved 
economies of Es. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent. — before allowing for 
terminal charges which, of course, the committees did not take into 
account. 

35. I would mention two other striking results in this connection. The 
first is the actual reduction in Expenditure. I have already given the 
figures from the accounts showing a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and 
Military^ Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegraphs) since 1930-31. The 
position may also be stated in another way. If Honourable Members will 
look at the analytical table which is included in the Financial Secretary’s 
memorandum (which is prepared now on a slightly different basis from 
that which I circulated in September) they will find that what I may 
describe as the net controllable administrative expenditure, civil and mili- 
tary (which excludes the cost of collection of taxes and of the a^lministra- 
tion of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) has been brought down 
from just over Es. 76 crores in 1930-31 to just over Es. 64 crores for 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent. 

The second fact is of a more distressing nature, but it indicates the 
magnitude of the effort which we have made. In pursuance of the re- 
^trenchment campaign the following appointments in the Civil Departments 
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^including Posts and Telegraphs) have been or will shortly come under 
feduqjiion so far as information is at present available — 


Gazetted officers •••••••.. 299 

Ministerial establishment and other superior establishment • 5,279 

Inferior establishment .••••••. 1,485 

Total . . 7,063 


36. }]ortli-W68t Frontier Province . — Before 1 leave the subject of Civil 
Expenditure 1 must make special reference to one substantial change in 
the estimates before the House this year. This arises from the change in 
the constitutional position ot the North-West Frontier Province. The posi- 
tion is explained in detail in the Financial Secretary’s Statement and for 
.my present purpose I need merely summarise it by saying that a sum 
amounting to about lis. 66^ lakhs drops out from the Government of India 
receipts, representing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s 
Province, while, on the other side expenditure amounting to about Rs. 1,63^ 
lakhs is taken over by the Province. The net difference between these two 
.figures is a deficit of about Rs. 97^ lakhs, and as against this our proposal 
is tliat the Central Government should give a subvention of one crore to 
the new Province. U is a subvention on this basis which appears in the 
Demands for Grants placed before tlie Assembly. It lias been fixed at a 
round figure and give the Province a small margin of about 2^ lakhs. The 
subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution 
for India is inaugurated — whichever is the earlier. In eRher event the 
position will again be reviewed. 

The account wliich I have just given represents the position for a full 
year. For next year the position as set out in the Demands for Grants 
is slightly complicated for the following reason. We had anticipated that 
the new province would come into existence from the 1st April next, and 
we had made our financial arrangements accordingly. It has, however, 
been found impossible to get the elections over and the new Council into 
being until later in the month. Consequently, under the Government of 
India Act, the expenditure and revenue of the Province for the first part of 
the month of April constitute Central transactions. Honourable Members 
will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West Frontier 
Province that we have therefore been forced to provide (a) for a certain 
amount of direct expenditure in the early part of April next, and (b) for 
virtually handing back to the province the revenue which we may collect 
during that period. 

The problem of fixing the subvention on a fair basis just at the 
present itime of economic disturbance has been one of great difficulty. In 
fact, had financial considerations alone to be taken into account, one would 
hardly have chosen the present time for the fixing of a subvention. On the 
other hand, it had to be done; and it seemed also necessary to fix it for a 
reasonable period, as it would have been impossible to impart any degree 
of financial autonomy to the province if the amount of the subvention had 
to be determined afresh from year to year. The North-West Frontier 
Province Subjects Committee faced the problem and indicated the various 
elements in the calculation. That Committee suggested a basic subveh- 
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tion of 1,17 lakhs; but they left it to the Government of India to ^ make 
allowance m the revenue figures for the present low level of prices. Also, 
reporting as they did in the montlf of thine last year, and relying for their 
material on the facts of the past, they naturally failed to adjust the figures 
to the lower level of expenditure now prevailing in all parts of India as 
a result of the present retrenchment campaign. We were fortunate, while 
dealing with this latter factor, to have had before us for the North-West 
Frontier Ih’ovince the main propositions and figures of Sir Abdur Eahim s 
Eetrenchnient Sub-Committee. We concluded that the fair and proper 
course was to set out a budget tor the North-West Frontier Province exactly 
as we should have framed it had the administration of the province been 
remaining with the Government of India. We. however, made allowance 
for the extra cost of the necessary administrative and legislative machin- 
ery, and for carrying out the recommendation of the Subjects Committee 
to transfer the management of Eoads and Jluildings to the local Public 
Works Department. Except in regard to these two matters, we had to 
recognise that any further increase of resources placed at the disposal of 
the North-West Frontier Province could be made only by withdrawing 
funds from other parts of India. The Government of India could hardly 
have contemplated a programme of expanding activities in that province- 
while the rest of India is having seriously to restrict all its activities. In 
fixing the recurring subvention at the figure of a crore we have, I believe, 
dealt fairly with the new province, consistent ivith our responsibilities for 
other areas. With more direct contact with the administrative needs, the 
new provincial Government may, we hope, be in a position to make better 
use of the money than we have been able to from the Centre. So far as 
we are concerned, we shall be relieved of a responsibility which it has 
always been difficult for the Government of India to exercise — a difficulty 
which is felt in connection with the financial control of all the directly 
administered Central Areas by the Government of India, whose organization 
is really designed for purposes of a different nature. 


Military Expenditure, 

37. I must now turn to the Army Budget. 

Revised Estimate, 1931-32 , — The budget allotment for military expendi- 
ture in 1931-32, excluding the special grant for expansion of the Territorial 
Force, was Es. 51*90 crores. 22 lakhs, representing the proceeds of the 
emergency cut on the pay of officers, Has been surrendered, and the revised 
estimate now stands at 51*68 crores. 

The military authorities have conducted their retrenchment campaign 
on an 18 months’ plan, extending over the period from the 1st October, 1931 
to the 81st March, 1933. Eetrenchment on a large scale necessarily involves 
the payment of substantial terminal charges, and it was an essential part 
of the military programme to reduce expenditure in the last six months of 
the eurreht financial year in order that credit might be taken in 1932-33 
for the full effect of retrenchment. The military authorities were assisted 
here by a further fall in prices which will produce a saving of about 17 
lakhs. V^ith the help of this windfall His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Ghief has been able, by insisting on general economy in expenditure and by 
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introducing forthwith certain retrenchment meaBures which bring in imme- 
diate savings, to complete successfully the first stage of his programme. 
Aparti from, the formal surrender of the 22 lakhs on officers’ pay, His 
Excellency has efife(*ted savings sufficient to meet the whole cost of em- 
ployment of troops in the Burma rebellion and other disturbances (about 
PiO lakhs) without any additional grant, and to Carry forward a sum of 
21 lakhs which should suffice to cover terminal charges payable in 1982-33. 

38. Budget Esthnate for 193^-33 . — In September last I informed the 
House that His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief had agreed, as the 
Army’s contribution in the national emergency, to accept a cut of Bs. 5^ 
crores on his 1931-82 budget. I have now only to say that His Excellency 
has made good his undertaking in full, and that the estimate for the 
military budget in 1932-33, excluding again the special grant* for the 
Territorial Force, stands at 46*65 crores. 

Honourable Members will find among their budget doemnents an 
Army l)ei)ai*tnicut paper giving a detailed account of the methods by 
which this reduced figure has been reached. The total reduction, which 
is raised to 5.1 crores to allow for certain unavoidable new items such as 
the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, is made up of firsit, 1*40 crores 
h’om (ruts ill pay, secondly, 3*10 crores from retrenchment measures in 
recurring (expenditure, and thirdly, 1 crorc from postponement of progress 
with the spec'ial re-equipment programme. It is neceswary to appreciate 
the exact signihcaiice of these savings. To take the first — the cut in pay, 
this, except for certain categories of British Army personnel (in regard 
to whom the reduction, following what has been don(», in England, is per- 
manent), represents, the general 10 per cent, cut which wc have imposed 
on all Government servants, and, as we have undertaken that this cut 
will be restored as S(X>n as conditions permit, most of this part of the 
reduction must be regarded as purely temporary. Turning to the second 
class, the retrenchment in recurrent expenditure, this to some extent is 
accounted for by special temporary savings, such as the eating 
down of sto(‘ks and postponement of essential buildings. As regards 
the third class, the postponement of the re-equipment programme, this 
cannot be regarded as permanently cancelled. It does, however, repre- 
sent special non-rccurring expenditure, and when conditions permit it will 
be necessary to consider special means, for financing the completion of this 
programme. 

The significance of these remarks may be indicated in the following 
way. As regards the cut in pay, when the general cut of 10 per cent, 
is removed this will automatically throw back on to the Army a recurrent 
liability of 1,28 lakhs — (1,40 less 17 which is a pennanent cut). As 
regards the retrenchment in normal expenditure, about 65 lakhs of this 
represents savings which arc not in the strict sense recurrent. About 
20 lakhs represents drafts on stocks, etc., and 45 lakhs postponement 
of the provision for buildings which are regarded by the Army Department 
as essential. As regards the postponement of the re-equipment pro- 
gramme, the one crore saved on this for next year may have to be .found 
later by some form of special non-recurring provision. The Army 
authorities have throughout made it clear that they have only agreed to 
postponement in order to help in meeting the present national emer- 
gency, and that the permanent cancellation of these -measures could 
not-4consistently with maintaining the efficiency of the Army — ^be 
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'effected. His Excellency the Communder-in-Chief has given &n as- 
surance that he will not relax his efforts to secure further reductions in 
recurrent expenditure both by pressing on with measures already accepted, 
and by developing any further lines that may present themselves, but 
he has made it clear that he does not see any hope of being able to 
find economies in normal expenditure, that is to say, economies from 
measures other than the reduction of fighting troops which raises quite 
different issues, which can go near to balancing the burden of 1,23 lakhs 
which would arise from restoring cuts in pay combined with the dis- 
appearance of the 65 lakhs of special savings on recurrent expenditure 
from next year. In support of this he points out that in spite of the 
intensive examination of all sources of economy both by his own officers 
and by the Retrenchment Committee, it was only possible to work up 
to the present reduction of crores by reducing troops at a saving of 
35 lakhs. Further, although provision has been made in the estimates 
for 1932-33 for some rise in tlie prices of food grains, as compared with 
those prevailing in 1931-32, the rates now taken are still far below tho 
recent normal level, and, if prices should rise to, and be stabilised at, 
something like the 1929 level, this event, though welcome on general 
grounds would mean an automatic increase in the military estimates. On 
these considerations His Excellency wishes it to be made clear that he 
cannot regard the budget figure of 46’66 crores as representing a new 
standard level of standing charges, and that the normal cost of IKe 
.Forces at their present strength when the cut in pay is restored must be 
recognised to be about 48 crores even if the prevailing low prices for 
grain, etc., continue. I have thought it right to let Honourable Mem- 
bers know the conclusions which His Excellency has drawn from the 
facts of the present situation, and I can only add that the Government 
will continue to press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent 
economies, and that the campaign for retrenchment will not be regarded 
as finally closed with the achievements of this year. 

39. General Remarks on Retrenchment . — I cannot turn from this 
review of expenditure without again paying a tribute to the work done by 
the various Retrenchment Sub -Committees. Honourable Members will 
possibly criticise us in the course of this debate for not having given 
sufficient effect to their recommendations. As a matter of fact I do not 
believe that, if they carefully study the papers which are now being put 
before them, they will be able to sustain this charge. But in any case, 
however much they may attack me, they will not be able to destmv the 
sense of gratitude which T feel to them for the assistance which they have 
given ns in performing this very arduous and unpleasant task. For such 
of those Committees as have continued, even till this moment, their 
labours, the task must long ago have lost any glamour which it possessed. 
Nevertheless they have continued their pursuit with unfailing vigour. The 
task of retrenehmont is not yet completed; much work still remains lo he 
done in seeing that full effect is given to various measures now beinf: 
inaugurated, while the search for now economies, and resistance to the 
pressure for now demands must be sustained for a long period to conne. 
The main work ns regards this must rest with the Government ; and I trust 
that Honourable Memborij will beljeve me. when T assure them that wi 
■ be continued vrithont any failing of energy. 
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General Eevikw of the Budgetary position. 

• 

4()^ Before I conclude my review of the Budgetary position I think it- 
Qecessary to make certain general observations. The present occasion is* 
a.n appropriate one to attempt something more than a mere bald snumera-- 
bion of facts and figures and to take stock of the whole position. I say 
this for two* reasons. In the first place we have in the last two years 
made some very important changes in our scheme of taxes, the effects of 
which ought to be carefully noted. In the second place the strain of the- 
present economic crisis affords a good opportunity for testing the strength 
of the various parts of the structure on which oiir revenue depends. 

41. There are two important points which such an examination reveals, 
first the effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the 
direction in which reserve powers of taxation to meet an emergency can be 
exercised. 


The Protective effect of our Import Duties. 

42. I will take these points in order. It is in our import duties that 
the most significant changes have been made. Among the customs imporff': 
duties the two largest individual items were until two years ago those on 
cotton piecegoods and sugar. The recent increases in these duties — which 
formerly were regarded only as revenue measures — ^would in any ease, 
and apart from any decisions which the Legislature has taken or may 
shortly take in regard to them, have given to them a highly protective 
character. It is obvious that as the protective effect increases, their value 
as revenue producers must diminish. The facts as regards cotton piece- 
goods arc well known ; but they are so striking that they deserve repetition. 
Today we cannot reckon on more than about 900 million square yards of 
imports, as compared with an average of about 1,800 million yards for 
the post-war period up to 1929, and about 3,200 million yards before the 
war. It is on the present reduced quantity thaf, we must rely for collect-- 
ing duties. Taking the post-war years of normal prosperity and post-war 
prices, sav 1922-23 to 1928-29, the average annual amount of imports 
duties collected on cotton piecegoods was about Bs. 6i crores. Today, 
even with the higher duties, wo cannot on the reduced quantities reckon* 
on a revenue of more than T?s. 3? crores. 

43. If we turn to sugar, the protective effect has not yet fully deve- 
loped and we must look for our comparison rather to the future. Tn the 
immediate present the vield of duties on sugar is, as 1 have already 
indicated, being affected mainly by the present abnormal drop in pur- 
chasing power, hut looking to the future the following information may 
be of interest. According to figures which have been .supplied to me 
by the office of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, it appears 
that Indian production of snear mav increase from 155,000 tons in 1930-31 
to about 330,000 tons in 1933-34;' that is to say, at the rate of about' 
60,000 tons per annum, and this rate of increase may be expecte^d to 
continue in tbe future. With a dutv of Bs. 9 per cwt. this means that 
if the increase in Indian production is balanced by an exactly correspond- 
ing decrease in imports of foreign sugar, there will be a progressive loss, 
of revenue at the rate of Es. 1,08 lakhs per annum. Needless to say it 
is to be hoped that we shall also see, as a counterbalancing factor to 
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this loss, some increase in the total consumption — partly as a result of a 
normal growth in demand, and partly as representing a recovery from 
the present abnormal depression. But the fact remains that locally 
produced sugar must make the imports so much less than what they 
would otherwise have been. The figure of a progressive loss of Rs. 1,08 
lakhs per annum is in fact what the policy of protection will cost the 
Indian customs revenue, against which may perhaps be set some increase 
in receipts from income-tax. I am not now expressing any view on the 
merits of protection as a policy ; but it is necessary to realise the facts 
as regards its effects on revenue. 

44. It is also important to realise that if the Central Government is 
to have properly balanced machinery of taxation at its command, it 
ought to have means, either through the income-tax or in other ways, 
of recovering to itself some increase in revenue to counterbalance the 
loss which may occur in the revenue from import duties as a result of a 
protective policy. That is a point which those who are framing a new 
Federal Constitution should bear in mind. 

45. I have dealt only with the two most important individual items — 
cotton piecogoods and sugar — but similar results may be taking place as 
regards a number of other articles on the customs list as a result of the 
higher duties. 

Remit ffom various Taxes, 

46. T will tum now* to the other point which I mentioned as woii;hy of 
examination — the way in which the stresses and strains of the present 
crisis are showing up the strengths and weaknesses of the various parts of 
■our structure of taxation. 

This can be tested by seeing how the estimates of revenue from 
increased and from new taxes are working out. 

In my review of tho revenue estimates the fact which I have had 
chiefly to emphasise is the disappointing yield of customs duties. In 
spite of recent substantial increases, and of the addition at various recent 
dates of such new duties as those on silver, machinery, and raw cotton, 
our final estimates for the current year show a total deterioration under 
Customs of Rs. 2,90 lakhs, as compared with the average for the 3 years 
1928-29 to 1930-31. Now this result is of course mainly due to the 
general fall in the value of exports and consequently in the purchasing 
power for imports, combined with the operation of subsidiary causes, 
such as the protective effect of certain duties to which I have already 
called attention. A more detailed examination, however, of tho heads 
under which deterioration has occurred shows up some interesting facts. 

Leaving aside cotton piecegoods which I have treated solely as an 
example of the effects of protection, tho chief deterioration among other 
items in tho current year, as compared with the three year average, occurs 
under the following heads: 

Sugar, to which I have alreadv referred at such length in spite of 
special large increases in the rate of duty, accounts for Rs. 1,49 lakhs. 

Liquors, tobacco, motorcars and articles in the so-called luxury schedule 
with ^e basic rate of 30 per cent., which may be classed together as 
typical cases of artidles required by the well-to-do classes, show a 
-deterioration of Bs. 1,58 lakhs, or 22 per cent. 
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To these two examples may be added silver (for which I cannot make 
th*e si\|ne comparison as in the cases which 1 have just dealt with, 
])ecause an import duty was only first imposed in 1930) which for the 
current year shows, as compared with 1930-31, a falling off of Rs. 1,23 
Jakhs despite the enhancement of the duty. 

These three heads account for a deterioration of no less than Bs. 4,30 
lakhs from what might have been regarded as the expectation of revenue 
in a normal year at much lower rates of tax. They crover articles other 
than prime necessities, for although sugar in some form is pcirhapi? a 
general necessity, this description does not strictly apply to the kind of 
sugar which is imported. 

On the other hand, if we turn to the main articles of consumption by 
the Indian masses we find a different picture, and the increases made in 
the rates of taxation are likely to provide substantial increases in revenue. 

In the case of kerosene, for example, we expect to get in the current 
year, from excise and import duties combined, lis. 3,57 lakhs, as compared 
with an average for 1928-29 to 1930-31 of Bs. 2,7l lakhs. Here, there- 
fore, is a reserve to which wo have been able effectively to turn. 

Then again, as regards salt, the enhancement of 25 per cent, in the 
duty seems to have had no appreciable effect on the consumption, and 
we are able to anticipate increased revenue in a full year (apart from the 
immediate and temporary gain from the abolition of the salt credit 
system) of Bs. 1,00 lakhs over and above the normal revenue at the old 
rate. 

I might here also mention two other articles of consumption by the 
Indian masses the results in regard to which are equally interesting. 

I refer to betel nuts and spices. 

As regards betel nuts, the recent substantial increases in duty do not 
appear greatly to have affected cohsumption, for we are relying on a 
revenue of about Bs. 60 lakhs for the current year and Bs. 63 lakhs next 
year from this duty, as against a normal revenue before the increase of 
hs, 33 lakhs. 

A similar result appears in the case of spices. From those items 
{(doves, nutmegs and pepper) for which separate trade statistics are on 
record — and they constitute 80 per cent, of the whole — we are able to 
anticipate a revenue of about Bs. 20 lakhs in the current year and of 
Rs. 22 lakhs next year, against a normal revenue before the increases in 
duty of under Bs. 9 lakhs. 

47. The figures whi(di I have given are of course, in a sense, only 
an illustration of w’^ell-known principles affecting the yield of taxes on 
articles of elastic and inelastic demand. But it is interesting to examine 
how these principles work out in practice. Such an examination of these 
examples indicates that a Finance Member — ^who has unfortunately to be 
hard-hearted and. exclude all sentiment from his plans and calculations — 
must be brought to the conclusion that if in times of emergency he needs 
to raise extra revenue, then his most sure and reliable course is to impose 
slight increases in the taxes which fall on the masses of the population. 
A few annas per head from 300 millions is the most effective course, 
whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited class seem 
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almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which is not 
likely to be popular, but all who share in the responsibility for maint&ining 
the "financial position of India must face hard facts. 

48. While these facts must be faced, 1 do not wish to suggest that 
where increased revenue is sought there should not be a fair and propor- 
tionate increase in direct taxation. No critic of the Government could, 
in the face of the recent heavy increases in income-tax, complain that this 
proportion has not been preserved. The increase in rates are well 
known, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state the simple fact 
that in times of great depression we are counting on getting about 18J. 
crores from, income-tax as compared with an average of slightly over 16 
(jrores for the five years of comparative prosperity from 1923 to 1928. 

Reasons for increased need of Tax Revenue, 

49. After making these observations on considerations affecting the 
raising of tax revenue I want to ask Honourable Members to give their 
attention to the circumstances which have madei it necessary to put a 
special strain on such tax revenue at the present time. For this purpose 
I must direct special notice to the table analysing the various heads of 
receipts and expenditure which is brought up to date and included on 
page 2 of the Financial Secretary's memorandum. This shows that 
whereas in the comparatively prosperous five years from 1923-24 to 1927-28 
the extent to which the Government had to rely on Tax revenue (less 
cost of collection) amounted only to an average figure of about Es. 67f 
crores. we are endeavouring for 1932-33 in a period of unexampled 
depression to raise from Tax revenue about Es. 77 crores. 

50. What is the reason for this increase in the pressure on Tax 
Eevenue? It is, as the figures, which 1 have already given, show, 
certainly not increased expenditure, for that is being enormously reduced. 
The real reason is the deterioration under other heads of Government 
receipts. These, according to my analytical table, averaged Es. 28 crores 
for the five years from 1923 to 1928, whereas for this year and next 
year we can only count on about Es. 9 crores — a drop of no less than 
Es. 19 crores. The main factors in this decrease — apart from the relin- 
quishment of the Provincial contributions — have been deteriorations 
under the following three heads — 

(1) Net revenue from commercial departments, 

(2) Finance heads, and 

(3) Opium receipts. 

The total receipts from those three heads for the five years 1923 to 1928 
averaged Es. 15*71 crores, while our estimate for 1932-33 only allows 
for Es. 4«83 crores, a reduction of nearly Es. 11 crores. Thus commer- 
cial departments which in the former period assisted revenue to an extent 
on an average of 6-77 crores will for next year show a net deficit of 
19 lakhs. Finance head receipts (Currency and Mint and Interest 
receipts) which in the former period produced 6*63 crores are reduced 
for next y^^ar to 4*41 crores, and Opium receipts which produced a net 
profit of 2*31 crores come down next year to 61 lakhs net. Here are 
the real causes of deterioration, and on top of this must be added the 
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following main facts; first, that Provincial contributions which were 9-2 
croVes in 1923. have disappeared, and secondly, iluit the provision for 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt which for the five years 1923 to 1928 
averaged about 4 «d crores has now gone up to about 7 crores. 

There is one other special point to which 1 would call attention and 
that is that we are now meeting our liabilities in regard to Gash Certi- 
ficates in a much fuller way than was previously the case. In the five 
years 1923 to 1928 the amount annually charged to the Budget in respect 
of bonus on Gash Certificates amounted on an average only to an 
interest charge of about 2 per cent. We ai*e now meeting the full actjrued 
liability and the provision has increased from 23 lakhs in 1927-28 to 
2,20 lakhs in next year’s budget although the mean capital outstanding 
has only increased from about 29 crores to about 47 crores. 

51. These figures indicate the main sources of the difficulties with 
which the Government has now to compete, quite apart from the inevitable 
falling off in tax receipts owing to the economic depression which would 
in any case have made it necessary to raise the rates. The first effort 
to deal with such la position should undoubtedly bo to reduce expendi- 
ture. I have already given a detailed account of what we have done in 
this direction. But ^ would remind the House again of the main results. 
The controllable administrative expenditure under which I include Mili- 
tary expenditure and all Civil expenditure, other than Debt Services, 
Extraordinary expenditure and the cost of tax collection, averaged for 
Ihe five years 1923 — 1928 about 75^ crores and by 1930-31 it had increas- 
ed to just over 76 crores. The provision for 1932-33 has been reduced 
to just over 64 crores, a reduction all round of about 16 per cent. The 
need for increiasing tux revenue has been brought upon us not by swollen 
expenditure but by the tremendous drop in the returns from the economic 
activities of the Government and in the economic productivity of the 
country on whicli the revenue from taxation depends. I would ask all 
Honourable Members to study carefully the figures which I have pre- 
pared, for they indicate the realities of the situation. 

Ways and Means. 

52. Summary . — 1 will now turn to a review of the Ways and Means 
position for the current year and the next, a summary of which in the 
usual form wiill be included in the printed copies of my speech. 


Liab^itH9» 



Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 


1931-32. 

1931-32. 

1932 3.3. 

Railway Capital Outlay (Construction) • 

11*45 

8*35 

4*16 

Other Capital Outlay • • • • 

1*93 

1*82 

1*50 

Provincial Drawings • • • • 

9*50 

15*41 

10*62 

Discharge of permanent debt (net) • 

29*54 

33*09 

26*66 

Loans and Advances by Central Govern* 
ment • • • • • 

1*21 

•98 

•26 

Other transactions • • • • 

— •79 

3*60 

•06 


52*S4 

63>lJjl 

43*15 


E 
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Resources. 


Ke venue Surplus .... 

Rupee I.oan (not) .... 

Sterling Loan (not) .... 

Treasury Bills with public 

India Bills ...... 

Post Olfico Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank ..... 

Other Unfunded Debt . . . • 

Appropriation for Reduction or AvtiitJ. 
ancjo of Debt .... 

Depreciation and lieser\ e Funds . 
Expansion of Currency against Treasury 
Bills (net) .... 

Heduotion of Cash Balance . 


Budget, 

Revised, 

Budge 

1931-32. 

1931-32. 

1932-; 

•01 

- 13-60 

2- 15 

15 00 

16-95 

14-50 

21-70 

17-35 

8-00 



—7 •.51 

5* 10 

—5 - 40 

•• 

4-06 

7-19 

7-00 

5- 03 

2-69 

4-71 

0-78 

0-89 

0-82 


-3-73 

•52 


35-09 


i-01 

— •22 

0-96 

62-84 

03' 15 

43-15 


58. The outstanding features to be noted the revised figures for 
1931-32 are the heavy drawings on their Eeserves by the Railways; the 
reduction in Railway Capital expenditure combined with tlie large increasi- 
in Provincial Government’s drawings as compared with the original 
estimates; the fact that permanent debt was discharged to almost exacth 
the same extent las it was increased by new rupee and sterling loan; 
and lastly — and most important — the addition of approximately Rs. Ba 
crores to our resources as a result of the expansion of currency against 
Treasury Bills. 

54. Expansion of the currency , — will deal first with this last mention- 
ed feature. In my Budget speech for 1930- B1 I explained fully the 
effect of our currency operations on our Ways and Means position. During 
the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 Government, in their capacity as currency 
authority, had to effect large contractions of the currency in order to 
avoid the development of an inflationary position having regard to the 
tremendous fall in world prices of all commodities.. This process continued 
until September 1931 when the suspension of the gold standard in Great 
Britain, and the linking of the rupee to sterling instead of gold, produced 
a complete change in the situation. For various reasons a large demand 
for currency then arose in India. This demand enabled us to replace 
in the Paper Currency Reserve a large part of the Treasury Bills which 
had been cancelled during the previous two years, and in this way to 
recover resources which had been temporarily lost by the previous con 
traction. As it had been necessary during 1929-30 and 1930-31 in order 
to meet contraction against rupee securities and silver, for the Government 
in effect to provide funds amounting to Rs‘. 43;60 lakhs, the net resiiU 
on our Ways and Means position during^ the last three years of contraction 
and expansion has been to decrease -our resources by about Rs. crores. 

55. Loans , — The expansion of Rs. 35 crores tp which T have referred, 
enabled us to meet large unforeseen demands land at the same time 
decrease our ordinary borrowings. * In the. budget foi* 1931-32 I assumed 
that sterling boiTowing would be limited to the conversion of the 
million outstanding from the 5J per cent. 1932 loan maturing iuj January 
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1932. What actually happened was that a Joan of £10 million sterling 
w-as railed in ^ondon in May 1981, but the oj per cent. 1932 loan was 
repaid, irpm the Home Treasury balances, the net result being that the 
sterling bon’owings during the current year will bo £5 millions less than 
was estimated a year ago. The gross proceeds of the rupee loan amounted 
to 16,95 lakhs as against Its. crores estimated at the beginning of 
the year. The loan took the form of 6^ per cent. Treasury Bonds, 1935 
issued at par. The notable feature of this loan was that it was kept 
open “on tap*' for a long period — ^from the 15th September to the 12th 
December — and that special facilities were given for subscriptions at all 
post Offices doing savings bank business in addition to treasuries and 
branches of the Imperial Bank. In this way a special appeal was made 
to small investors in the mofussil who could come into a Post Office at 
any time and take up a few bonds against a payment which included a 
proportion of the interest accrued, the proper addition being made to the 
purchase price from week to week. Th^ response in all the circumstances 
was extremely satisfactory. While the banks and the money market 
took comparatively small interest, owing to the exceptionally unfavourable 
international and internal situation, small investors all over the country 
took full advantage of the ndflitional facilities given. Of the total sub- 
scriptions of 16.95 lakhs, 2,04 lakhs represented conversions of maturing 
1931 bonds and the total amount subscribed through the Post Office, 
including conversions amounted to 6,52 lakhs. The lessons loarned from 
the success of this loan in limes of unprecedented difficulty should be 
of value for the future. 

56. Owing to the fall, during the current year, in the price of Gtovem* 
inent securities large piirehascs of the 5 per cent. 1929-47 loan and the 
j per cent. 1945-55 loan were effected from the balance in the deprecia- 
tion funds of these loans. Th^jse purchases were mainly responsible for 
the increase of about 31 crores in the amount provided in the current 
year for the discharge of permanent debt. 

57. RailwaijH. — TJk? llailuay Capital outlay in tlic current year is now 
Lfitimatcd to bo Bs. 8,35 lakhs as against 11,45 lakhs provided in the 
hiiclget. To this extent therefore (Bs. 3,10 lakhs) our Ways and Means 
position, as affected by. the Bailwuys, has improved in comparison with 
the estimates. On the otliey lumd the large deterioration in the working 
lesults of the Bailways has much more than offset this saving. It was 
■inticipated that there would be a surplus of Bs. 1,22 lakhs available for 
the Eailway contribution, and ihat by drawing Bs. 4,14 lakhs from the 
Railway Beserve fund this would be made up to the full figure of 
Rs. 5,36 lakhs. Instead the Railways showed a deficit, after meeting 
all interest charges, of Rs. 9,47 lakhs. They can therefore not pay any 
Railway contribution and have to draw Rs. 4,95 lakhs from their Reserve 
fund and Bs. 4,52 laklis from their Depreciation fund balance in order 
to cover this deficit. 

The net result is that, so far as concerns the effect of the Railway 
operations on our Ways and Menus position, this is Rs. 7,59 lakhs worse 
than anticipated in the Budget. 

In order, however, to. correct undue pessimism I must point out that 
the total amount set aside by the Railways for depreciation in the current 
year.ia Rs. 13«43 crores, and that the amount to be drawn from the 
depreciation fund is Rs. 8,25 Jakhs for actual expenditure on renewals and 
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Be. 4,52 lakhs to meet the deficit, or a total of Bs. 12,77 lakhs. ♦ Even, 
therefore, after providing for this latter deduction, a surplus of Bs. 66 
lakhs remains to be added to the balance in the Fund. 

68. Provincial drawings. — ^The provincial drawings have been exception- 
ally heavy. The Government of India in pursuance of its policy ol 
(3utting down capital expenditure to a minimum refused to sanction loaiis 
from the Provincial Loans Fund for any new scheme but loans were 
granted for the purpose of completing schemes already in hand. In 
addition, most of the provincial Governments are faced with heavy 
deficits, and in some provinces loans to agriculturists on a large scale 
have had to be granted to assist them in tiding over difficulties due to 
the fall in prices or failure of crops. The net result is that provincial 
drawings are expected to be about 6 crores more than was estimated at 
the beginning of the year. 

59. Public savings. — The receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 
and Savings Bank are expected to exceed the budget estimate by 3,13 
lakhs while the amount of Treasury Bills in the hands of the public at 
the end of tlie year is expected to he the same as at the beginning of 
the year. 

60. Revenue Dejicit. — The estimated deficit of 13,66 lakhs will remain 
uncovered and will be an addition to the public debt. 

61. Next year. — The Ways and Means programme for next year is 
necessarily tentative and subject to modification in the light of the actual 
circumstances which may arise. 

62. Capital Expenditure demands — (a) Railways. — As the House knows, 
the Bailway Capital expenditure has again been drastically reduced, the 
provision for 1932-38 being 4,16 lakhs only as compared with the revised 
estimate of 8,35 lakhs for the current year. To appreciate the magnitude 
of tliis reduction, which represents the culmination of a policy which we 
were forced to initiate in 1929 the current figure of 4,15 lakhs must be 
compared with the past figure of no less than 29,35 lakhs in 1928-29. 
and 30,10. lakhs in 1929-30. 

(h) Provincial Governments. — ^The borrowing programme of the Pro- 
vinces has also been reduced to a minimum, but in present circumstances 
they have certain unavoidahlo financial requirements. Provision for their 
demands has, however, been reduced from 15,41 lakhs anticipated this 
year to 10,62 lakhs. 

63. Borrowing Programme^ 1932-33. — With this reduced provision for 

Railway Ca])ital expenditure and for the Provinces, I estimate that it will 
be possible to reduce the amount of Treasury Bills held by the public 
by about 1\ crores from our current resources, and that we shall not 
have to raise any loans during the year, except for the purpose of meet- 
ing 01 * converting maturing loan obligations. As regards the latter, the 
6 - ^^orling. bonds 1932-83, which Government have the option 

^ repay bn the 15tli June 1932, will in any case be repaid. In the 
estiinatos. which I am now presenting I have treated fimds for this purpose 
aS being provided by corresponding new borrowing in London. But it is 
quite possible tliPt this will not be necessary. If exchange continues os at 
present it appears likely that we shall be able to repay these bonds with-, 
out borrowing in London, the necessary fundc for the purchase of the 
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sterling required being provided by borrowing in India. As regards rupee 
ibansf I am reckoning that we shall issue a loan of 14| crores, z.e., the 
amount required to provide for the repayment of the 6 per cent, bonds 
1932 falling due on the 1st October 1932. I would add that if the 
recent improving tendency in the Government securities market continues, 
it should be possible to raise a larger loan in India on favourable terms 
and in that case we shall probably take advantage of this opportunity 
to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the 7^ crores which I have, as already explained, allowed for 
meeting out of current resources. 

64. Horne charges . — A year ago it was estimated that the net require- 
ments of tlie Home Trcasurv would be .€331 millions. During the first 
six months of the year the weakness of exchange which had been a feature 
of previous years increased owing to the export of capita] and international 
complications. Government not only were unable to purchase sterling, 
but, in order to implement their obligations under the Currency Act, had 
to sell sterling to the extent of about ^614 millions. This amount was 
obtained by drawing on the securities in the reserves, while in addition 
to this amount €9 millions were found from the same source to meet the 
ordinary requirements of the Home Treasury. After the suspension of 
gold standard by (Treat Hritain th(‘ rupc'e-sterling I'xchange soon gfilhered 
strength mainly duo to the export of gold. Before the end of October 
the tide had definitely turned, and Governmeni were able to effect 
remittances to London through the market. The total purchases of 
sterling on treasury account during the year have been taken for the 
purpose of my estimates at about .£35] millions. It is assumed that if 
sterling purchases exceed this amount, the surplus will be added to the 
currency reserves. Taking into account the £9 millions which, as I have 
already explained, wei*e drawn for Home requirements ft'oru the reserves, 
the total amount provided for the requirements of the Home Treasury 
for. the year will on my estimates amount to about £44]- millions, or 
about £11 millions more than was estimated at the beginning of the year. 
This surplus has been used partly to provide for the* net reduction of 
about £5 millions which, as I liavo already explained, has been effected in 
the .sterling debt, /.c., a repayment of about £15 millions 5-J per cent, 
sterling loan, less a new 6 pei* cent, sterling loan, for £10 millions issued 
in May 1931. The remainder will be retained in the Home Treasury 
balance, making the closing balance for the year £10*8 millions. This 
large closing balance wdll bo a rcseiwc for meeting our sterling require- 
ments next year. With this reserve in band, unless the whole or part of 
the 6 per cent. 1932-33 bonds is repaid from balances, remittance of 
£24^ millions will suffice to meet our needs in 1932-33. If further sterling 
remittances over and above tlieso two requirements are obtained it will 
be appropriate that they should go to the strengthening of our currency 
I'eserves. 


General Remarks on Expansion of Currency. 

65.. I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position 
with particular reference to the criticisms of the recent expansion wdiich 
has been appearing in certain sections of the Indian press. If I treat 
criticism as worthy of any serious reply I do so mainlv because from 
ciertain questions ^ich have been asked recently in this House it appears 
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that Honourable Members are anxious to have their minds cleared oh the 
matter. Put very briefly what is. said amounts to this — ^that the recent 
expansion of the currency is not justified by any rise in rupee prices; 
lind that the Government is in effect using the note printing press to 
meet its own requirements, thereby causing ' a dangerous inflationary 
position. 

66. Now so long ns the Government is the currency authority it is 
simple and obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is 
dictated by revenue considerations. But our answer is equally simple and 
obvious. So long as our exchange is pegged to something external — either 
gold, or, as at present, an external currency like sterling — we could not 
follow r^iich a course even if \v(‘ so desired. We cannot in fact expand 
or contract currency beyond the actual requirements of the public which 
uses that currency without the results becoming apparent in our exchange 
position. If a Government is out-running the constable, and if it has to 
expand currency to meet its own needs because its revenue is inadequate 
and because its credit is so bad that it cannot borrow enough to make 
ends meet, then its exchange will \veaken and collapse. The great 
improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 
exchange is the most effective answer which I can give to Government's 
critics. The money infArket is a shrewd judge. And the money markets 
of India and the world clearly do not share the views of our critics. 

67. The criticism has in one respect a certain interest, because its very 
nature points to one feature in the Indian situation which we all admit 
to be undesirable — namely, that the Government is also the currency 
authority. Wc have a dual role, and so long ns we have this dual role 
not only will it bo easy for our critics to say that our currency policy is 
dictated by revenue considerations, but we ourselves arc put into the 
unfortunate position that fluctuations in our receipts as cuiTency authority 
react upon and upset our budgetary position. But let me assure this 
House that we keep these two roles rigidly distinct, and that we never 
allow our revenue needs (o deflect us from a sound currency policy. 
Surely our own record — particularly recently — proves this. In those diffi- 
cult eighteen months which preceded last September, when our revenue 
was falling short of our actual outgoings, wc did not hesitate to perform 
our duty as currency authority by drawing off the market that surplus 
money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability of 
exchange. Wo had to raise our floating debt not merely to meet our 
revenue requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to ciontracl 
surplus currency. That process reacted most severely on our budgetary 
position, and made the deterioration in our general financial position 
appear far greater than was really the case. T had occasion to deal fully 
with this^ aspect of the matter last year. To-day the wheel has turned, 
and the improvement in our position as currency authority is favourably 
influencing .both oar general financial position and our budgetary equi- 
librium. But we arc really doing no more than recovering a part of the 
ground that we lost last year, and M^e have not created a single pie of 
^'urrency bevond what the public requires. Bet me again remind the 
House of the figures which I have already given. Our expansion in the 
cuwent year has provided us with net additional funds of Rs. 85 crores, 
but our contraction in the two preceding years waa Rs. 48J ci^res, ao 
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that in the three j ears the Government in performing ita duty as currency 
authiBrity has had to lose resources of Hs. crores. From the recent 
improvement the whole country is deriving great benefit und we have 
done our best, to the extent that we W(ne justified by the exchange 
position in doing so, to ease the position for coi amerce and industry by 
supplying them with the currency that they required and by regulating 
our Treasury Bill policy in a way which has enabled the bank to reduce 
its rate from 8 per cent, to G per cent. Why should our critics 
cavil at that? 

68. To those who say tiiai. the recent rise in prices has not been 
sufficient to justify the extent f>f our expansion T can only answer that 
the public whose needs wo as currency authority have to supply has 
absorbed the money. There is no evidence either in the Bank’s figures 
or otherwise of an undue surplus. It is not possible to say exactly where 
the money has gone. Some is uiuloubtodly required to meet the greatei* 
needs of trade with higher rupee prices for commodities. It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now be held where gold was held 
before. That shows a gratifying confidence in the country’s currency. 
Apart from this I would make tw’o observations. In the first place 
stocks of currency held in the banks and throughout the country must 
have been reduced to abnormally low' figures by the contraction which 
we effected up till September, and as a result of the high rates for Treasury 
Bills which we had to maintain. There was clctirly much Ice-way to be 
made up. In the second place, in a country with a fully developed money 
market organisation, contraction and expansion of credit plays a much 
more important part than contraction and expansion of currency. India is 
not entirely on a par with a modern Western country in this respect. 
Except in a few large towns there is no fully developed money market or 
credit machinery. In the vast areas of the countryside the organisation 
is still on ancient lines, and the possibilities of variation in the absorption 
of currency are comparatively large. In the last few months in India 
there is no evidence of any large expansion of credit, and the whole 
demand for extra accommodation has fallen on currency. This must 
be remembered in assessing the situation in India. In any case, 
whatever our critics say, we can assert with the greatest assurance that 
the present position is sound. On the other hand it is quite obvious that 
the recent improvement in the exchange position and in the demand for 
currency has been very largely due to the sale and export of gold. If that 
were to cease, and if there were to be any economic set-back in the world 
with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices, then we may again have to 
reverse the present process in order to maintain a sound position. Will 
our critics in that case shift their ground yet once more and criticise us 
again from the other side? For the present at least let us hope that 
such a necessity will not arise, and until it does let us be thankful for 
small mercies in the welcome improvement which has recently come 
about. 

69. Export of Gold, — The reference to the export of gold which I have 
just made brings me to that as another matter on which I must say 
Something because the public mind is so much concerned about it. T 
would at the outset draw a distinction between the export of gold from 
private holdings and any loss of gold fronj our monetary reserves. The 
distinction is not always kept clear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary 
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our holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, io fai- 
as the backing to our cun'ency is concerned, there has been no weakening 
of the position. 

70. Apart froni this, His Excellency the Governor General dealt a few 
months ago in this House with the broad aspects of this question. He 
pointed out that in relation to the vast stores of gold lield privately in 
India the quantities now being exported were of minor importance. At 
present values India has imported over 700 crores worth of gold in the last 
30 years alone. Her total holdings must vastly exceed this quantity. In 
relation to these accumulated stores, exports of about 11s. 50 crores worth, 
though large in themselves, sink almost into insignificance. What is 
happening now has not yet, in fact, appreciably affected India's position 
as a holder of gold. 

71. In the meanwhile the export is giving India a favourable trade 
balance and enabling her people, who are in this way realising a small 
portion of their reserves, to tide over the present terribly difficult times. 
India is thereby being saved much of the liardship’ under which other 
countries are suffering. Reserves are being drawn upon in hard times, and, 
as His Excellency asked, of what use is a reserve if it can never be 
drawm upon. 

72. Those, however, wlio dej^lore the present export of gold apparently 
hold the view that gold is so extraordinarily valuable as a possession 
that no country which has once acquired it should part with a single 
ounce of it — particularly not in the present times of economic crisis. 
And many of them go on to assert that the present Government of India 
alone of all Governments is allowing this cx2)ort to take place, 

78. Now, in the first place, to the general argument 1 think the answer 
is simple. What is the special and unique quality of gold which 
justifies the holding of it? Surely its quality as a reserve which in the 
last, resort is, according to the present world system, the only ultimate 
sure method for settling obligations as between one country and another. 
But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that gold 
must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is never to be used 
it might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. If no country ought 
ever to part with its gold, then the logical extension of this argument 
would be that even a country like South Africa should retain every ounce 
of gold which is produced fi’om her mines. But the advocates of the 
contrary view may say that this is an unfair distortion of their argument, 
and that they only argue that just at the present time, and in India's 
special circumstances, it is necessary to preseiwe the gold. Now is it true 
that there are any special circumstances which make it necessary to hold 
on to gold now’? On broad grounds I should give a directly contrary 
answer. What is the essential feature of the world position to-day? 
Surely that gold in terms of commodities is grossly overvalued. Its over- 
valuation means that all those to w’hora fixed payments in money based 
on gold are duo have to rt*ceive far too large a share of the world's produc- 
tion. The present low level of commodity prices, or, to express it the 
other way round, the present overvaluation of gold, is just exactly ihe 
calamity from which the world is suffering, and unless it is set right then 
ope of tw'o results must happen; either the economic svstem will collapse, 

.currencies will have to detach themselves from gold. Englander sfid 
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with her more than half the world, has already accepted the latteT result., 
^merioa, still on gold, is in terrible diihculties, and is straining every effort — 
as refcent announcements show— to find a policy which will bring about 
a rise in the gold prices of commodities, or, in other words, a fall in the 
value of gold. If she succeeds her present currency system may survive. 
If she does not, she, too, may be forced off the gold standard. This is no 
exaggeration of the position. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the world is faced now with two alternatives, either to find some means 
(by better international arrangements and the better use of the available 
monetary stocks of gold) for reducing the real value of gold as expressed 
in commodities, or to abandon gold altogether as the basis of currency. If 
those are the two alternatives then surely one is forced inevitably to the 
conclusion, that in either case — whichever of the two alternatives actually 
happens, it would, taking a long view, pay to part with gold now. Why 
therefore should the people of India be deprived of the right to exercise 
their own judgment in this matter and sell their gold? My critics would 
answer “Let them do so, but let the Government buy it and use this 
opportunity to build up reserves for starting a Keserve Bank". But to this 
there aro clear answers. First, “For the Government as currency autho- 
rity to buy gold now that the currency is divorced from gold would be a 
pure speculation". Secondly, “The Government could not afford to buy 
and hold all the gold which is being offered now, for it has its own external 
obligations to meet". Thirdly, “If currency reserves are required, and if' 
we could afford now to accumulate them, we have already our proper prqj* 
portion of gold. It is rather external securities that we need to complete 
an ample margin of reserves". Fourthly, “We arc indirectly acquiring, 
sterling securities against the gold exports so far as the proceeds are not 
required to meet the balance of payments due on private account. So far ‘ 
as our financial position permits of it we shall use these securities to in- 
crease our currency reserves". 

74. I come now to the last point in the critics' arguments, — that we 
are doing something which no other Government in the world is doing in 
pennitting the export of gold. On this point there is extraordinary 
ignorance or misconception. As a general proposition, it is true to say 
that where the Government of any other country to-day has prohibited the 
export of gold, it has taken this action in practically all cases as a measure 
of exchange control. In England there is no sort of restriction on the 
export of gold, and as recent Press telegrams have shown, the ordinary 
public in England is doing exactly what the Indian public is doing and 
seizing this opportunity to realise any gold which they hold at great profit. 
South Africa, France, Belgium, Holland, and of course the United States 
have absolutely no restrictions. Nor has even Australia at present, although 
its Government has power to impose restrictions by proclamation. I can 
mention two important countries which have restrictions — ^Canada, where 
gold exports are only allowed by the Government or by Chartered Banks 
subject to Government licence, and Japan, where since a decree of Decem- 
ber 17, 1931, exports are only allowed under Government licence. In 
both these cases restrictions are features of exchange control — and for- 
tunately we have no need to impose any control over exchange operations 
in India to-day. I say, fortunately, because nothing is more damaging 
to commerce than that. 

75. We have given this matter our most constant and careful censidero- 
Uon ever since last October, when the process began, and we are absolutely 
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certain that in present circumstances the best interests of India ure being 
•served by allowing free movement of gold to continue — ^that in fatot ttis 
movement is proving that India's gold resources are an immense reserve 
of strength, the moderate employment of which is saving her people at 
present from much suffering, and preserving the balance of payments and 
the credit of the country as a whole in times when other countries, parti- 
oularly countries whose economic conditions resemble those of India, are 
sorely strained. 

There is much popular misapprehension of the significance of what is 
happening, which may perhaps be corrected by putting it in the following 
way. 

The phenomena of the last few months should not be viewed by them- 
selves, but as one phase in a process of many years. India requires a cer- 
tain flow of exports to balance her imports of merchandise and external 
payments. In the past years the volume of this flow has been more than 
is required, and has been stored up, as in a reservoir, by being put into 
gold. Now that the volume has shrunken owing to the immense fall in 
the prices of India's exports (a fall which has been far greater propor- 
tionately than for India's imports) the flow is being supplemented by draw- 
ing to a moderate extent on the reservoir of gold. Thus the “reseiwolr** 
is performing exactly its proper function of equalising the flow, while the 
quantities being drawn off are negligible in comparison with the quantities 
’stored. 

Our critics often speak as though the interests of Government were 
sopiehow different to the interests of the country in this matter. There 
Could be no more absurd idea. The difficulties of Government, cither as 
the authority for revenue and expenditure, or as currency authority, react 
on the public and vice versa- What are the signs at present? We are 
free from hampering measures of exchange control; exchange is strong; 
our credit improved; we have reduced our external obligations and 
strengthened our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest charges, 
and improving the chances for raising fresh capital when this is needed 
for the development of the country; the bank rate has come down from 
8 to 6 per cent., and, as a result, all who are engaged in trade and industry 
have obtained great relief; while, as another result, Government securities 
nre rising, a fact which in its turn is improving the position of all banks 
and investors. If anyone fails to see benefit to the public in all these 
signs he must be blind indeed. 

General Conclusion. 

76. It has been necessary to cover a wide field in this speech, and 
I fear that I have detained the House at great length, even though I have 
only been able to deal most summarily with the points on which I have 
touched. 

On a broad review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. We 
can face next year with a prospect of a fairly substantial surplus, while 
even though the current year is closing with a nominal deficit, if we take 
into account the provision which we are making from revenue for reducing 
04 r debt, we can actually reckon on a surplus of receipte over expenditure 
lor the two years combined. 
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77. If (me looks round the country and at the outward signs of its 
.jconomio and financial position, while I fully recognise that the difficulties 
are dtill immense and that large sections of the people are in dire straits, 
owing to the present low level of prices and trade depression, nevertheless 
there is not a totel absence of encouraging signs. 

78. Even if the sales of gold may to some extent represent a forced 
realisation of savings, yet as against this there are indications that the 
masses in India still have a considerable amount of money available for 
investment. The junount invested in Post Office Gash Certificates during 
the current year is expected to aggregate about Rs. 6 crores as against an 
average of Rs. 4*5 crores for the preceding eight years, while the increase 
in the Post Office Savings Bank deposits will be about Rs. 1,20 lakhs as 
against a decrease of Rs. 10 lakhs hast year. Further, the subscriptions 
by small investors to the 6J per cent. Treasury Bonds wore very large as 
is indicated by the fact that about Rs. crores out of a total of Rs. 16,95 
lakhs were subscribed through the Post Office. 

79. Then, again, certain industries at least are in a healthy condition, 
I alluded in the course of tlic last financial debates to the state of the 
eotton-mill industry, which 1 still claim to bo the only largo staple industry 
in any country in tlie world which is not only fully employed, but 
expanding, to-day; and which increased its production for 1931 by about 
400 million yards as compared with 1930. The sugar industry (to which 
I have already refen’ed) is also expanding rapidly, and according to our 
information thirteen impf>rtant factories are in course of erection while 
seven more, are being planned. 

80. Lastly, one may point to the easing of money rates, the repayment 
without borrowing or drawing on our reserves of £15 million sterlipg in 
January, and to the recent very striking improvement in the price of our 
Government securities both in India and in London. Our per cent, 
sterling stocky which in September last went as low as 43, had risen on 
March 2nd to about 66, and other securities have also improved substan- 
tially. Tn fact, London has really taken a lead in this matter and it is a 
curious fact that it is certain sections of the Indian public that are apparent- 
ly doing their best to spread pessimisin and check the return, of confi- 
dence. This rise in Government securities does not of course in itself 
indicate a revival of trade. But such a movement is a natural prelude 
to general recovery, which must have brought about an enormous improve- 
ment ill the position of all the banks and made them stronger to give 
support to a revival of trade when the conditions justify . such action. 
Apart from Government securities there has been a general rise in the 
prices of the leading investment stocks. Taking quotations at the end 
•of February, the following typical examples may be given : 

Imperial Bank shares had improved from a bottom figure of 825 to 
over 1,000. 

Bombay Dyeing from about 613 to 681. 

Tata Iron and Steel ordinary from 16/6 to about 25. 

Indian. Cement from 120 to 188. 

81. But while I can gladly note these signs for encouragement, and 
while our' budgetary position is sdiind, such margin as we have provided 
is certainly no more than is required for safety in these uncertain 
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Even now all the conditions in the world are so disturbed, that no il^nanee 
Minister can possibly present his estimates as infallible. We have hardly 
yet emerged from what Mr. McKenna in a rc.cent speech has described as 
a state of “cataclysmic instability”. The old landmarks are gone and 
we are living in conditions for which in many respects there is no parallel. 
What is required above all is a general rise in prices, and an economic 
revival throughout the world which will lead to an increased demand for 
our products. Our own action alone cannot provide this. International 
action is required. On this subject one can at least say that the present 
signs lire more hopeful, and that there now seems to be a fair prospect 
that the great problems of war debts and reparations which have been 
weighing so heavily on the world may be settled this summer in such a 
way as to make some recovery possible. 

1 liave dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political 
conditions. Here the mere fact that constitutional changes are impending 
makes it all the more necessary that we should preserve the country’s 
financial foundations in a sound condition and convince the world that any 
future Indian Government will so maintain them. The latter is a task on 
which Indian leaders should concentrate. But just at this time we see, 
on the contrary efforts in certain quarters to propagate mistrust, and to 
impede the normal course of trade. I have taken no account of any effects 
from those efforts in my calculations. Local effects there may be, and 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for self-inflicted wounds, 
may, unless the commercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find 
herself w^ounded beyond recovery and in danger of losing her place as a 
commercial market, just as she has been losing her industrial place to other 
centigos. But, so far as India os a whole is concerned, we confidently 
believe that such efforts will fail to have any appreciable effect on her 
economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of the country will pre- 
vail. 

82. In the circumstances which I have described we have taken such 
financial measures as we think that we can fairly ask the country to support 
at the moment, hnt the situation still needs careful watching. And this 
brings me to the last subject which I wish to mention. In times like the 
present, when every country is struggling for its financial and economic 
existence, the best chance for any nation is that all its available forces for 
national effort should be marshalled together. That is what has happened 
in England, and as a result England has once again resumed her front 
place, and may help to give o lend to the countries of tlie world in finding 
a way out of this disastrous economic crisis. Is it vain even now to ask 
for such co-operation in India when we are trying to establish sound condi- 
tions for the new constitution? . I have just said that the whole financial 
fiituatfoti stiu wants careful watching. Let me mention the following 
practical points. First, the general question of a permanent reduction in 
the scale of Government expenditure is by nc means yet finally disposed 
of. Secondly, if the economic condition of the world should worsen during 
the coming year it may react upon us, and we may require further measures 
to protect our position. Thirdly, we shall need to consider most carefully 
before the next Budget the working of the new taxes which we imposed 
as eniergency measures, and the shaping of our financial policy in a more 
permanent form to meet the needs of the future when greater stability has 
lretume<} and when conditions can Be foreseen with greater certainty^ 
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Lastly, 1 must make a short reference to one feature on which I have not 
d\felt fully in my general review — ^namely, the finances of the Provincial 
Governments. Many of them are labouring under financial difficulties 
which in some respects are greater than our own, and, as I have already 
indicated, have had recourse to loans from the Central Government in order 
to cover budgetary deficits. This is a problem which affects India as a 
whole, and in it we all have a common interest. 1 will say no more now 
than that the position will require very careful consideration during the 
coming year. If in the handling of these problems representatives of the 
unofficial communities in India were ready to give their advice and support 
to Government, I feel confident that the national interests would benefit 
from such co-operation. Honourable Members may perhaps take up these 
points in debate. 

83. In the picture which I have drawn I have tried to give a fair 
account both of the conditions which encourage hope and of the factors 
which call for caution. For the coming year we must pray for good crops, 
and recognise that beyond this much depends on events outside India. In 
the meanwhile let us not belittle such elements of good fortune as have 
come to us. We have in the past year ridden a storm which might well 
have wrecked us, but we have emerged from it stronger than before. We 
have overhauled our expenditure and reduced this to a level which should 
leave us a margin of revenue when any economic recovery begins, and at 
least substantially ease the financial problems at the start of the new 
Constitution. Difficulties there are wliich still remain to be overcome, 
and tasks to be accomplished. If the Indian public would co-operate in 
a common effort with Government, this could be done more surely and 
more easily; but we are determined that it shall be done. In the mean- 
while, if we look round the world in the present times of difficulty we may 
fairly claim that there is no country in the world whose intrinsic financial 
position is sounder, or whose ultimate prospect of economic advance in the 
future is more bright. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 9th March, 1982. 
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Wednesdayt 9th March, J9S2. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


AIEMBER SWORN : 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Nominated Non- 
Officjal). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Carelessness of a Head Clerk in the Government op India Press, 

Aligarh. 

701. *Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that Oovemment 
lost about Rs. 900 in railway freight on textile oil which was required for 
the power house engine of the Government of India Press, Aligarh, due to 
the carelessness of the officiating Head Clerk? If so, what action was 
taken against him? 

(6) la it a fact that Government sustained a loss of about Rs 300 in 
despatching a waste paper wagon which was sent from Aligarh to Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) and (b). No. 

Delay in Release of a Prisoner after Payment of a Fine. 

702. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra (on behalf of Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur): (a) 
Will Government be pleased to state if Hardian Singh Chandiwala was 
sentenced by Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional District Magistrate, Delhi, to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100, or in default one month’s simple imprisonment on 
the 14th January, 1932? 

(b) Is it a fact that the fine was paid on 29th January, 1932? 

(c) If the answer to part (b) bo in the affirmative, why was he not 
released till the 13th February, 1932? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the answer T gave on the 4th March to Mr. R. C. Mitra ’s question 
No. 643 on the same subject. 

Retrenchment Proposals of the Railway Board. 

703. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: (a) Are Government aware of the 
letter of Mr. Giri published in the Bombay Daily Mail on or about the 
17th February, 1932, regarding the retrenchment proposals of the Railway 
Board? 
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(6) If so, are Government prepared to advise the Eailway Board to 
discuss the matter with the representatives of the Eailway Workmeri s 
Union? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The subject has been discussed by the Eailway Board with the 
All-India Eailway men’s Federation on more than one occasion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Is the Honourable Member aware that the 
railway unions at Bombay have decided to collect views of their members 
to go on strike? 

Sir Alan Parsons: I have seen in the Press a report to that effect. 
That is all the information I have at present got. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What steps are Government going to take to 
meet with that situation? 

Sir Alan Parsons: 1 do not know exactly to w'hat situation the Honour- 
able Member refers. The reports in the Press are to the effect that the 
All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation propose to take a ballot whether there 
should be a strike ; but if any steps are necessary, the Honourable Member 
may rely on the Eailway Board to take them. 

Eao Bahadur B.. L. PatU: Docs the Honourable Member think it advis- 
able to force another strike on the country ? Does he court another strike ? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The Honourable Member is asking for an expression 
of opinion ; but my reply is that the Federation >vould be ill-advised if they 
attempt to cause a general strike. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Why does the Railway Board make an invidious 
distinction between the Pilot and the Indian Daily Mail? He refuses to read 
the one and he reads the other. 

.The Honourable Sir George Rainy: That must be regarded as a matter 
of luck. 

JDblay of Mail tn Navalgund and Nargund in the Dharwar District. 

704. *Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: (a) Are Government aware that the 
post offices at Navalgund and Nargund in the Dharwar District (Bombay 
Presidency) are unable to get their mail bags directly from the nearest 
railway station and that nearly 24 hours delay is being caused? 

(b) Are Government further aware that these places are business towns 
and have revenue, a taluka board and bank offices and criminal courts? 

(c) Do Government propose to take steps to minimise the incon- 
venience to the people of the said towns and villages in the taluka? 

Mr, T. Ryan: Government liave no information. A copy of the question 
is being sent to the Postmaster General, Bombay, who is competent to deal 
with the matter. 
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Paucity of Indians bmployed in Depabtments in East Africa. 

% 

706. *Mr, Oaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the reply o£ 
Government to my starred question No. U4;5 of the 2nd October, 1931, 
will Government be pleased to obtain information whether it is a fact that 
about 80 per cent, of the non-European staff in the various departments 
of the East African Colonies, and Tanganyika consists of non-British 
subjects, i.c., the Goanese? 

(6) What are their respective numbers or percentage; and why the 
number of Indians there is so small? 

(c) Do Government propose to take any steps in this matter? If not, 
why not? 

Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). The Government of India do not 
consider they would be justified in asking the Governments of the various 
British territories in East Africa for information of this character unless 
they are satisfied that the results to be secured thereby would be com- 
mensurate with the time and labour involved in collecting it. If the 
Honourable Member will be so good as to communicate to me all the facts 
which, in his opinion, justify the inquiry suggested by him, Government 
will gladly consider whether any action on their part is called for. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is there no representative of the Government 
of India in these territories to give this information? 

Sir Frank Noyce: Government have no direct representative in the 
British territories in East Africa. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not time to appoint an Agent in East Africa on behalf 
of Indians? 

Sir Frank Noyce: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Decbease in Weight of Prisoners in Ajmer Jail. 

706. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is it a fact that the weights of all the 
political prisoners confined in the Ajmer jail have decreased since their 
incarceration ? 

f 

Sir Evelyn Howell: T presume the Honourable Member is referring to 
prisoners convicted in connection with the civil disobedience movement. 
Only two or throe of them have lost weight since their incarceration. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Is it not a fact that Government have put these 
prisoners on a “slimming*' diet? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: No, Sir. 

Clothes op Prisoners in the A.imer Jail. 

707. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that onlv one coat and one 
Pvjama are given to the political prisoners in the Ajmer jail and when 
the nrisoners wish to wash their clothes they have to remain naked the 
whole day till their clothes become dry? 
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Sir Evelyn Howell: No, Sir. C class prisoners are provided with one 
woollen coat (during the cold season), one shirt, ‘‘one pair of jangiafi*\ One 
**rumali*\ one large tow^el and one cap. They do not remain naked when 
washing their clothes. A class prisoners use their own clothing. 

Mr. R. S. Sanna: Will Government be pleased to state whether they 
would consider the advisability of appointing Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh as a 
non-official visitor to this particular jail? 

Mr. B. Das: Does the Honourable Member consider that one pair of 
jangias is enough for a C class prisoner? Why not supply two pairs so 
that when one pair is washed, the other pair could be used by the prisoner? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: I have no information on the subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Has the Honourable Member compared the luxuries 
he mentioned in answer to this question with the luxuries that were granted 
to the political prisoners in Siberia under the Czarist regime? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: I have not made that comparison. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sin{^: Are there non -official visitors to Ajmer jail? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: 1 want notice of that question. 


Labour imposed on Prisoners in the Ajmer Jail. 

708. ’''Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the prisoners like Hari 
Bhau Upadhayaya and other Congress leaders were forced to work on 
the grinding mill in the Ajmer jail? 

Sir Evelyn Howell: No, Sir. 


Agriculturists’ Rights in the Istimrabi Area of Ajmer-Merwara. 

709. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are the Government of India aware 
that there are agrarian disputes with regard to agriculturists’ rights in 
ihe Istimrari area of Ajmer-Merwara? 

(6) Are Government contemplating to enact any law by which 
occupancy rights may be conferred on the tenants of the Istimrari 
area? 

(c) Do Government propose to take a people’s representative on the 
committee which is about to be appointed to determine the rights of 
Tstimrardars and the people living in the Istimrari area of Ajmer- 
’Merwara? 

Sir Frank Noyce: ((0 Certain questions were asked in this House jo 
1930 regarding alleged disputes between the Tstimrardar of Pisangan io 
Ajmer-Merwara and his tenants, and copies of the replies were placed oi 
the Library in January 1931. Since then* Government have had no report'^ 
on the subject. 
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(b) A general revision of the Ajmer Land and Revenue Regulation, 1877, 
has be^n contemplated for some time, but it has not been found possible 
to undertake this owing to the prevailing financial stringency. 

(c) Government are not aware that any committee is to be appointed 
for the purpose mentioned by the Honourable Member. 

Allowance for Officers and Staffs on Deputation. 

710. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (on behalf of Bhai Parma Nand) : (a) Is it 
a fact that Government have withdra\)VTi the concession of 20 per cent, 
deputation allowance from all men on deputation? 

(6) Are there any exceptions made to this general rule and, if so, in 
how many cases? 

(c) Is itli fact that men employed either as officers or as ministerial 
staff in the different committees now working in India in connection with 
the Round Table Conference and constitutional reforms, have been allowed 
the 20 per cent, deputation allowance over their substantive pay or some 
increased salary over their substantive pay? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state the names of such officers giving details of their substantive 
pay and the increase that has been allowed to each of them and the 
reasons for allowing them this concjession and the name of the community 
and religion that each of them belongs to? 

(d) Is it a fact that the increase in pay has been allowed only to some of 
the officers and staff belonging to the minorities working in the different 
committees in connection with the Round Table Conference and the cons- 
titutional reforms? If so, has that increase been allowed to all officers and 
staff belonging to all the minorities who formed a pact in London in con- 
nection with the last Round Table Conference in London or only to mem- 
bers belonging to certain classes of minorities; if so, will they please state 
the names of the minority communities whose members have been allowed 
increase in pay in these committees? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) and (h). I place on the table a 
copy of the latest orders on the subject. 

(c) The general principle is to grant to permanent Government servants 
employed on these Committees the pay which they would have received 
had they not been diverted for such duty. Exceptions have been made 
in the following cases — 

(i) A Superintendent in tlu‘ Home Department who has been appoint" 

ed as Assistant Secretary, Franchise Committee. 

(ii) Those who have been appointed as Superintendents. 

(iii) Stenographers and Reporters. 

In the case of (i) and (ii) the increases have been given in view of the change 
in the nature of the work and a substantial increase in responsibility, and 
in the case of (iii) to secure for stenographers a rate of pay ordinarily 
granted in the Government of India offices to this class of officer; and as 
regards reporters, to secure sufficiently competent men for that class of 
work. The appointments of the personnel are made by the Committees 
concerned and complete information is not available. 

(d) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
latter part therefore does not arise. 
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UOVEBNMENT OF INDJA. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


New Delhi, the 7th January, 1932. 

OFFICK MKMOUANDUM. 

SuWBCT ; — Fixation of the pay of temporary poHs created outside the regular line of 

a service. 

The undersigned is directed to state that the Finance Department have been 
considering for some time past whether undue generosity has not been shown of late 
years in fixing the pay of Government servants appointed to temporary posts created 
for special purposes outside the regular lino of their service. Although* it has been 
incorrect since the Fundamental Rules superseded the Civil Services Regulations lu 
refer to officials holding posts of this type as being “on deputation” or “on special 
duty’*, recommendations are still commonly made in the obsolete terms of the Civii 
Services Regulations; and these terms arc accordingly used for convenience in thiss 
Memorandum. All such posts are now technically temporary posts added to the 
cadre of the holder’s service ; and the rule governing the fixation of pay for the 
holders is Fundamental Rule 40 Avhich prescribes the fixation of pay with due regard 
t 

(a) the character and responsibility of the works to be performed; and 

(h) the existing pay of Government servants of a status sufficient to warr.mi. 
their selection for the post 

Tn recent years the pay of temporary posts of this type has been fixed according to 
expediency, siometinie.s iis pay jJvs special pay, and sometimes as consolidated pay. 
The correct method is to fix a consolidated pay split up, if convenience so dictatf^. 
into rupee find sterling elements. ' 

2. Possibly through the influence of Fundaincntal Rules 22 and 30, before they were, 

amended in March, 1930, to eliminate the unintentional extravagance of enhanced 
pay for a mere chainro in the char.ncter of the duties performed, the tendency has 
gradually grown up of sanctioning enhanced pay for all posts temporarily created out- 
side the ordinary line with scant regard to the provisions of Rule 40 of the Funda 

mental Rule.s, Finance Department, therefore, deem it expedient to restate the 
principles which should govern the grant of enhanced pay to Government servants 
whether placed (to use the familiar terms) on “special duty” within their Department. ^ 
or “on deputation” outside them. They intend to apply these principles striclly 

to all case^ coming to them for sanction, and would urge on all authorities now 

exercising delegfited powers of sanction the extreme desirability of their applying 
identical principles. 

3. The three principles which Finance Department now reiterate are those contained 
in Article 81 of the Civil Service® Regulations ; namely : 

(1) A Government servant placed on “special duty” or “on deputation” should 

have the pay of his temporary post fixed at what his pay would have 
been from time to time in the regular line had he not been so deputed. 

Note . — If the sanctioning authority is satisfied that a Government servant so de- 
puted would otherwise have been advanced very shortly afterwards to a post carry- 
ing higher pay than that which he was drawing at the time his “special duty” or 
“deputation” begins, and would continue to hold such a post for approximately Ike 
same period as his temporary post is expected to last, he may take this fact into 
account and fix a uniform pay throughout the period. 

(2) T)ie sole criiertbn for sanctioning enhAanced pay in such cases is proof of 

a decider! increase of work or re.sponsibility in comparison with the duties 
of the post whicli the Government servant would otherwise occupy in the 
Vegular line. Whore, the tc^t of comparative responsibility is not practi 
cable. Fundamental Rule 40 may he followed. 

(3) Any exlra^ remuneration sanctioned because of such increased work or res- 

ponsibility should in no case exceed, without the special sanction 
Finance Department, one-fifth of .substantive pay or Rs. 10 a day, which- 
ever is 
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4. GoA^ernment servants deputed to posts substantially parallel in work and res- 
jK)nsibility to the posts which they would otherwise have occupied should receive 
no inclose in pay, though the peculiar circumstances in which their duty is to be- 
j)erformed may justify reasonable compensatory alloAvances. An excellent example 
of this type will bo found in the personnel deputed to committees and commissions, 
noveriiment servants deputed as members of committees and commissions will, ordi- 
narily, be performing no more responsible duties than they would have performetl had 
they remained in the ordinary line of Ihier service; and \{ is only in exceptional cases 
that any extra remuneration can be justified. 

5. The foregoing principles may, howevei*, have to bo relaxc<l in exceptional 
cases, where, having regard to the importance of the duties, it is necessary to secure 
officers with special qualifications on special terms. 

(Sd.) A. F. L. BRAYNE, 

Stcrttary to the Governmenl of India^ 

I 

j A ppointment of Sikhs to the Punjab Postal Circle Office. 

711. *Sar(iar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that .out of seven officers on 
the Postal side attached to the Punjab Postal Circle Office there is no Sikh 
as against four Muslims and a Hindu? 

(b) Do Government propose to attach a Sikh officer to the Circle Office 
to avoid preponderance of any one community and with a view to* 
safeguarding the interests of the S^khs of the Department? Tf not,, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) Taking account of change's being 
made at present, there are actually six officers on the Postal side attached 
to the Punjab Postal Circle Office, of whom three are Hindus, two Muham- 
madans, and one an Anglo-Indian. None is a Sikh. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given to part (6) of the starred question No. 461 asked by Bhai Parma Nand 
on the 22nd February last. 

Appointment of Sikhs in the Railway Board. 

712. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly place on the table 
the inform.ation asked for in starred question No. 458 which was answered 
on the 5th March, 1930, regarding the appointment of Sikhs in the Rail- 
way Board? 

Sir Alan Parsons: A statement is laid on the table. 


(«) 

(t) The present strength of the Office of the Railway Board is : 


Officers .... 

Permanent. 

19 

Temporary. 

1 

Total. 

20 

Subordinates (including clerks) 

. 1.32 

14 

146 

Inferior servants . 

79 

30 

109 

{ii) The number of Sikhs holding the above posts is ; 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

Officers .... 

• • • 


. • 

Subordinates > • • 

• 3 

1 

4 

Inferior servants . . . 

. 

. . 

. . 
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(in) 

Permanent . 

Provisional . • . • • 

Officiating ..... 

Officers. 

2 

Subordinates. 

15 

10 

78 

Inferior 

seriiints.* 

12 

10 

Total 

2 

103 

22 

(w) Permanent • • • • 

• • 

1 

s • 

Officiating • • • • 

• • 

4 

• • 

(6) 

(i) Upper Divirion . . . . , 

lea 

... 

5 

Lower Division • . • . , 

. • a 

... 

5 

Third Division . . . . , 

B • • 


3 


Total . . 13 

(w) No. 

(m) The Sikh community has not been overlooked. 

ie) Upper 

Lower 

Third 


Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

(f) Deputation vacancies . 

2 

3 

30 

Temporary vacancies . 

1 

5 

28 

Total .... 

3 

8 

58 

The above vacancies were filled up as follows : — 

Upper 

Lower 

Third 


Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

Hindus 

3 

4 

37 

Muslims • • . . • 

• • 

3 

10 

Sikhs ..... 

• . 

1 

5 

Anglo-Indians .... 

•• 

s s 

6 

Total 

3 

8 

58 

{%%) Yes. 

(m) No. 

(tv) Yes. The names of the men are : 

(1) Mr. Anup Singh. 

(2) Mr. Fateh Singh. 

(3) Mr. Hajendra Singh. 

The last mentioned was appointed on 

4 occasions 

against different 

temporary 


•Appointment of a Sikh as Cabetakeb of Government Buildings in 

Simla. 

713. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly refer to starred 
question No. 167 answered on the 28th January, 1931, regarding appoint- 
ment of a Sikh as Caretaker of Government buildings in Simla and state 
if the vacancy has since been filled up? If so, when and by whom and 
what are his qualifications? 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The post has not been filled. It was 
ligld in abeyance at first and has now been abolished. 

Paucity of Sikhs employed in the Government of India Press, 

Simla and New Delhi. 

714. •Sardar Sant Singh: (oi) Will Government please state the total 
number of officiating, temporary and permanent vacancies that occurred 
in different grades of the Government of India Press at Simla and New 
Delhi, during the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 and how many of each cate- 
gory were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs? 

(b) Are Government aware of the preponderance of the men of only 
one Province? If so, will Government please state why the recruitment 
from that Province is not totally stopped until the other Provinces are 
well represented? 

(r) Are Government aware that there is a great paucity of the Sikhs in 
each of the grades — compositors, copy-holders, clerks, etc., of the Simla and 
Delhi Presses, and are they prepared to take a sufficient number o? Sikhs 
in future permanent and temporary vacancies? If not, why not? 

Tile Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am calling for the information 
desired by the Honourable Member and if it is readily available, it will be 
laid on the table in due course.' As regards the Honourable Member’s 
suggestions for future recruitment to these presses. Government do not 
propose to direct that discrimination should be exercised against any parti- 
cular province, nor do they intend to vary the standing orders in respect 
of minority representation. 

Retrenchment of Hindus and Sikhs in the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

716. * Sardar Sant Singh: (at) Will Government kindly name the 
Hindus of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office who have been saved 
from the retrenchment axe on their declaring themselves as Sikhs and 
what is their parentage and to which place each of them belongs? 

(b) How many permanent and temporary real Sikhs have been retrench- 
ed from this office? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) ^’our clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office actually produced affidavits to the effect that they had embraced the 
Sikh religion, but on being required to submit certificates from a legally 
recognised Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee that they were Sikhs and 
having failed to do so, they have not been recognised as such. 

Two were retrenched. Two were retained in service not on the grounds 
alleged, but because of their seniority. 

None of the clerks concerned derived any benefit from their attempts 
to embrace the Sikh religion. 

(b) Permanent — ^nil. Temporary 8. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask whether a man’s religion gives him immu- 
nity from being retrenched? 

Sir Alan Parsons: It might,' in certain circumstances. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whr^t are those circumstances? 

Sir Alan Parsons: The Honourable Member was not I think in the 
House during our recent debates. The orders of Government are that in 
carrying out retrenchment so far m possible the proportions of minority 
communities in service before retrenchment should be retained after 
rc^trenchment. 

Candidates foe an Examination held by the Controixer of Railway 

Accounts. 

716. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a.) What was the total number of candidates 
who appeared in the last examination for Appendix D held by the Con- 
troller ox Railway Accounts and how many of them were Sikhs? 

(6) How many Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs passed? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) 111 candidates appeared (at the examination held 
in November 1930) of whom 8 were Sikhs. 

(b) 13 passed of whom two were Muslims, one Sikh and 10 Hindus- 

Staff and Financial Officers on State Railways. 

717. *Sardar Sant Singh: Will Government kindly state the number 
of Hindus, IMuhammadaiis and Siklm who were posted as StafiE Officers on 
Indian State Railways and in the offices under the control of the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways during 1920, 1930 and 1931? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret that they arc not prepared to 
supplement with figures for individual offices or classes of establishment 
the information in regard to communal representation already given in the 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways. 


Sale of Meat in Delhi and New Delhi. 

718. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Are Government aware that Jhatka 
meat is not allowed to be sold openly in Delhi as well as in New Delhi? 

(6) If it is allowed, is it not a fact that the shops are allowed to be 
opened in n separate place and away from the bazars or markets or 
they are ordered to put purdahs or chicks at the doors? 

(c) Are Government aware that mutton is sold openly and shops 
are allowed to be opened in the bazars freely? 

(d) Arc Government aware that beef is also allowed to be sold 
freely and. openly in the bazars and in Paharganj? 

(e) Are Government aware that great indignation prevails among the 
(Hindu residents of the parts for hurting their religious susceptibilities? 

(f) If the reply to part (d) above be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to stop thf: open sale of beef at once and confine their sale only 
in special markets provided for that? 
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Sir Frank Noyca: (a) No special restrictions have been placed on the 
fciftle o| jhatka meati either in Delhi or in New Delhi. 

(b) There are 7 shops for the sale of raw and 12 for the sale of cooked 
jhatka meat in Delhi and some of them are situated in important bazars. 
The statement that these shops arc forced to use purdahs or chicks either 
in Delhi or New Delhi is incorrect. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given- 
to parts (a) (i) and (a) (ii) of Bhai Parma Nand*s question No. 438 on the 
22nd February, 1932. 

(f) Does not arise. 

Hawking of Meat in New Delhi. 

719. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that of lute in New Felhi 
mutton is being sold through hawkers also? 

(b) Is it also a fact that only one shop of Jhatka meat is provided 
near the Gole Market and that too is in a remote corner? 

(o) Are Government aware that on religious grounds the of 

mutton and beef by hawkers is open to serious objections? 

(d) Are Government prepared to direct that uK'at is sold only in the 
markets and not by hawkers? If not, why not? 

Sir Frank. Noyce : (a), (e) and (d). There is at present no control of the 
sale of uuitton by hawkers in New Delhi, but th(3 issue of bye-laws to 
control the sale of all kinds of meat in this area is contemplated. 

(h) Y"es. There is only one jhatka shop in the Gole Market. There has 
been no demand for another shop there. 


Income-tax Officers, Inspectors and Clerks in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province. 

f • 

720. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total permanent number of 
Assistant Income-tax Officers, Income-tax Inspectors and clerks in the 
Income Tax Department in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
and how many of them are Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs? 

(b) Is it a fact that as the result of passing the last Finance Bill, 
the assessment work of the Income-tax Department has considerably 
increased and consequently new appointments had to be made? 

(c) How many of the new appointments in the grade of Assistant 
Income-tax Officers, Inspectors and office clerks were filled up by Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Sikhs? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (rh A statement is laid 
on the table. 

(b) Yes. 
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(a) The total number of permanent Assistant Income-tax officers, Income-tax Ins- 
pectors and Clerks in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and the imm'oer 
of Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs and others employed against these posts* is as 
follows : — 


— 

Perma- 

nent 

posts. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

Assistant Tnoome-tiiX Officers . 

9 

2 

4 

. . 

3 

Inspeiitors .... 

39 

23 

12 

3 

1 

Clerks • . . 

176 

99 

61 

18 

7 

1 


{c) No new appointments in the grade of Assistant Income-tax Officers were made 
Thirty-one Assessing Officers were sanctioned for the Punjab and North-West hVontier 
Province, of which only thirty have been filled by appointment of members of the 
^existing staff who get an allowance of Bs. 25 ^r mensem for the additional res- 
ponsibilities involved in addition to their substantive pay. These consist of : 

Mohammedans ......... 11 

Hindus . ........ 15 

Sikhs 3 

Others I 

Twenty-four new appointments of Income-tax Inspectors were made in the Punjali 
:and North-West Frontier Province. Eleven of these were made by departmental 


promotion and consist of : — 

Mohammedans 2 

Hindus ... . . . . . 6 

Sikhs 2 

Others 1 

'The remaining thirteen were directly recruited as follows : — 

Mohammedans ....... 7 

Hindus 3 

-Sikhs 3 


One-hundred and twenty new appointments of Assistant Clerkis were made in the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 64 of which were given to Moham- 
medans, 35 to Hindus, 17 to Sikhs and 4 to others. 


(Number of Sikhs ok Committees of the Round Table Cokfbbbnob. 

721. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government kindly state the 
number of Sikhs taken in each of the following committees of the Indian 
Ztound Table Conference; 

'(i) Federal States Committee; 

(ii) Federal Franchise Committee; and 

(iii) Consultative Committee? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Hindus, Muham 
madans, Anglo-Indians and Sikhs taken in each of these Committees 
why no Sikh was taken? 
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(c) WiU Gk>vernment kindly state the names and qualifications of tha 
Sikh^ candidates for each Committee and those of others who were taken 
in preference to the former? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy : The infonnalioii has been called' 
for from the Committees conc(‘mod and will he supplied to the House 
when received. 

Non-employment of Sikhs as Gate-Keepers at Army Headquarters. 

722. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of gate-keepers 
who were recruited from amongst the Indian cai-military men for guarding 
the Army Headquarters in New Delhi and Himla and to which community 
do they belong? 

(5) When were they recruited? 

(c) Who made the selection and how was it carried out? 

(d) Will Government kindly state the reason for which no Sikh was 
taken? Were not the Home Department's orders regarding communall 
representation in the services at the time in force? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) 14; runjabi Mussalmans. 

(h) During 1930-31. 

(c) Selection was made by the Recruiting Officers, Rawalpindi and Delhi,, 
and approved by the officer in charge of the Army Headquarters Police. 

(d) For reasons of economy and convenience, these men have all been> 
selected from one class, as owing to the limited accommodation available, 
they have to live, sleep, and eat their meals together. The orders Icy 
which my Honourable friend presumably refers apply to clerical establish- 
ments only. 

Appointment of Sikhs in the Audit Office, Indian Stores 

Department. 

723. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of Sikh 
accountants in the offices of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department 
and the Auditor General? 

(5) Will Government kindly state the efforts made by them to give 
the Sikh minority its due share in each of these offices since 1924 and' 
how or by men of which community the vacancies that occurred in the 
above period were filled up? 

(c) What is the clerical strength of the Audit Office, Indian Stores 
Department at present and how many of them are Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs and which province they belong to? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Encpiirx is buing made and a 
reply will bo laid on the table in duo course. 

Absence of Sikh Accountants in Railway Audit and Accounts 

Offices. 

724. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Wbat was the total number of 
accountants in the Office of the Director, Railway Audit, and the Controller 
cf Railway Accounts and bow many of them were Hindus, Muhammadans, 
and Sikhs on the 1st October, 1931 and wbat was the proportion of each 
of these communities? 
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(b) Is it la fact that as a result of retrenchment the strength of 
; accountants in these offices has been reduced? If so, by how ma^y and 
who have been affected? 

(c) Are Government aware that the total absence of Sikh accountants 
in these offices has been brought to the notice of Government since 1925? 

(d) Arc Government prepared to issue instructions for protecting the 
interests of Sikhs in the accountants’ grade in these offices? 


Sir Alan Parsons: (a) The nimiber of Accountants in the two offices 
on the Ist October, 1931, was as follows: 


Office of the ConfroUer of Railway Accou^^ts* 


Hindus 8 

Muslims 1 

• Sikhs 2 

Office of the Director of Railway Audit, 

Hindua 8 

Muslims • • • • . 1 

Sikhs 


Per cent, 
72-7 
9-1 
18-2 


Per cent. 
88 '9 
Wl 


(b) In the Controller of Railway Accounts’ office, 3 posts (of which 1 
was temporary) have been reduced; and 2 Sikhs and 1 Hindu have been 
reverted to their original offices. 

(c) and (d). The posts of accountants in both these offices are filled 
from the cadre of accountants in the Railway Accounts and the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Departments and the posting of individuals at any 
particular time is determined by the exigencies of the moment. Communal 
•considerations cannot affect the choice. 

Appointment op Sikhs to the Currency Office, Lahore. 

726. *Sardar Sant Singh : (a) Is it a fact ^l^^t there are only four Sikhs 
in the Currency Office, Lahore, as against 57 Hindus and 27 Muslims? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Sikhs in this office are in too 
meagi*e a number? 

(o) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all 
future vacancies so that they may have their due share? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George- Schuster: The information asked for in 
part- (a) is being collected. When it is received a reply will be laid on 
the table. 

Absence of Sikhs from certain Branches of Army Headquarters. 

726. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many permanent, and temporary 
clerical appointments fell v.acant in the follo^dng offices, (1) General Staff 
“Branch, (2) Military Secretary’s Branch. f3) J. A. G. Branch, and (4) A. M. 
S. (Personal) Branch of the Army Headniiarters during 1929, 1930 and 1931 
and by which community they were filled up? 
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(b) Is it not a fact that the Sikhs are conspicuous by their total absence 
iu ea^h of these offices? 

(c) Will Government kindly state the efforts that they made during the 
above period to give the Sikhs their due share in the services of these officeB 
of the Army Headquarters? 

Mr. O, M. Young: (a) A statement giving the information desired is 
placed on the table. 

(b) There is one S'ikh permanently employed in the Military Secretary’s 
Branch at present. 

In 1929, one Sikh clerk was employed temporarily in a leave vacancy 
in the Military Secretary’s Branch; and another was similarly employed 
in the Judge Advocate General’s Office. 

(c) The orders of Government regarding communal representation in 
the clerical staffs are invariably observed when appointments are made. 


Branch or Office. 

Number of perma- 
nent and tempo- 
rary vacancies 
during 

Number fillod by persons belonging to the 
Communities indicated. 

! 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

O. S. Branch 

7 

2 

2 

4 Europeans 
(ladies). 

2 Hindus. 

1 Muhamma- 
dan. 

1 Hindu. 

1 Muhamma- 
dan. 

1 Hindu. 

1 European 
(lady). 

M. S. Branch 

12 

5 

8 

4 Soldier 

1 clerks. 

1 European. 

5 Hindus. 

1 Muslim. 

1 Sikh. 

1 

2 Europeans. 

3 Muslims. 

4 Hindus. 

1 Muslim. 

1 Anglo- 

1 Indian. 

2 Europeans. 

A. M. S. (P) 

•• 

1 

2 


1 European. ) 

1 European. 

1 Muhamma- 
dan. 

J. A. G. . 

7 


1 

5 Hindus. 

1 Sikh. 

1 Indian 
Christian. 


1 Hindu. 

1 


Appointment op Sikus to the Office and Press of the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, etc. 

727. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that the Sikhs are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the following offices : 

(i) Director of Information Bureau, 

(ii) Office of the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, and 

(iii) Press of the Private Secretary to the Viceroy? 
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(b) How many vacancies took place in 1929 and 1930 in each of these 
offices and by which community were they filled up? 

(c) Do Government propose to take a sufficient number of Sikhs in each 
of these offices in future vacancies? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) There are no Sikhs in the offices 
mentioned. 

(b) During the period mentioned one vacancy occurred in the office of 
the Director of Public Information and two in the Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Press. These were filled by a Hindu and 
two Muslims respectively. There were no vacancies in the Private Secre- 
tary to His Excellency the Viceroy’s Office. 

(c) The Honourable Member's suggestion will be carefully considered 
when occasion arises. 

Position of Sikhs in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

\ 

728. '"Sardar Sant Slng^: (a) Will Government state whether they 
have received a representation from the Sikh Bights' Protection Society 
with regard to the position of the Sikhs in the various services in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a copy of the said 
representation and state what action they propose to take on the said 
representation in order to equalize the communal inequality? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) A representation, dated the 
15th January, 1932, addressed to the Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs was received. 

(b) The representation set out in some detail the alleged inadequate 
employment of Sikhs in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
Posts and Telegraphs Circle : it is not considered necessary to place it on 
the table. As regards the latter part of the question, Government are of 
opinion that consideration of the claims of minority communities, including 
Sikhs, to a share in all services in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
is sufficiently se(?iu*ed by the orders of Government, to the effect that in 
making appointments to these services every third vacancy shall be utilised 
for the adjustment of communal inequalities, and they do not, therefore, 
intend to take any direct action on the representation in question. 

Safeguarding the Interests op Sikhs in various Services. 

729. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government state when they are 
going to appoint a suitable Sikh on the Public Service Commission to look 
after the interests of the Sikhs in the various services? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the Sikhs in the following services are not repre- 
sented according to their numerical strength : 

1. Bailway Engineering Service, 

2. SuperiTitv-ndents, Post Offices, 

3. Indian Forest Service, 

4. High Court Judges, and 

5. Accounts and Audit Service with special reference to Controller 

of Military Accounts and Account Officers in the Bailway 
Department? 
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The Honourable Sir James Oierar: (a) The Honourable Member’s at ten- 
fcion is invited to the reply I gave in this House on the 28th January^ 
laSl, to question No. 155 by Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 

(b) [ have not the information the Honourable Member requires. 

Appointment of Sikhs as Porters in the Delhi Railway Mail Service, 

730. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish 
the following information in respect of Delhi R. M. S., 

(i) Total niunber of porters and 

(ii) Number of “Sikh porters”? 

(b) Is it a fact that the repreg^ntation of the Sikh community in the- 
cadre of porters is nil, and are Government prepared to order the ad- 
ministrative officers to recruit members of the Sikh community in that 
cadre ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: With your permission, Sir, I pro- 
pose. to take questions Nes. 780 and 783 together. 

Information is being collected and will be placed on the table of the 
House in due course. 

Sikh Officials in the Railway Mail Service in the Punjab. 

731. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to furnish 
the following information in respect of the R. M. S', in the Punjab Postal 
Circle : 

(i) total number of Inspectors and other officials in the selection 

grades, and 

(ii) number of Sikh officials in the selection grades? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Sikh community has not got an ade- 
quate share in the selection grade posts, and are Government prepared to 
promote qualified Sikh officials to such posts? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) (i) 48. 

(ii) 4. 

(6) Government have not examined whether the share of the Sikh- 
community in the selection grade posts is adequate or not, since as has 
been frequently stated in this House, promotion from a lower to a higher 
grade in the DepaHment is regulated by considerations of merit and 
seniority. The representation of minority communities is secured by the 
reservation of vacancies occurring in such posts as are filled by direct 
recruitment, and Government are not prepared to allow communal con- 
siderations to override all others when it is only a question of making 
promotions. 

Transfer of Inspectors of the Railway Mail Service, Punjab 

Circle. 

732. *Sardar Sant Sin^: (a) Is it a fact that the posts of Inspectora 
and head sorters are interchangeable in the R. M. S. ? 

h 
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(b) Is it a fact that certain officials have been holding the posts of 
Inspectors B. M. S. in the Punjab Circle for many years, e.g,, Mr. Sarfaraz 
Hussain since 1914? 

(c) Do Government propose to order transfer of such officials who are 
holding the posts of Inspector R. M. S. to work as head sorters? 

Mr. T. Eyan: (a) Yes. 

(b) The reply to the general part of the question is in the affirmative. 
The case of the gentleman named is not as stated. 

(c) Government do not propose to make any such general transfers, thr 
posts of Inspectors and Head Sorters are filled as the exigencies of the 
service may require. 

Appointment op Sikh Porters and Van Peons in the Railway Mail 

Service, Delhi. 

t733. *Sardar Sant Singh: (<i) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh among 
the porters and van peons attached to the office of the Superintendent 
R. M. S., D. Division Delhi and Head Record Office, Delhi? 

(b) Are Government prepared to call for the explanations of the officialb 
responsible for recruiting during the year 1930 and 1931 only non-Sikh 
candidates against the clear order of Government for giving every third 
vacancy to a community which is inadequately represented? 

Promotions in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

734. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fa(*.t that during the last 10 or 11 
years the graduates recruited in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were allowed higher pay than that given to non-graduates, and that 
seniority has been regulated on the basis of pay i.c., a graduate entering 
the department in 1926 is shown senior to a non-graduate who entered the 
department in 1923? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government have prescribed an examination, the 
passing of which is a compulsory condition for promotion to the lowest 
selection grade in the said department? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to the principle in force at present for 
fixing seniority, a graduate who entered the department in 1926 is to be 
promoted to the lowest selection grade earlier than a non-graduate who 
entered the department in 1923, assuming that both the officials (graduate 
and under-graduate) pass the prescribed departmental examination? 

{d) Are Government aware that the procedure of giving a higher position 
to graduates in fixing seniority is a source of grievance to non-graduates, as 
far ns promotion to the lowest selection grade is concerned? 

(^) Is it a fact that Government have now withdrawn the concession of 
allowing higher pay and higher position in gradation list to graduates? 

(/) Is it a fact that promotion to the lowest selection grade examination 
is subject to the main condition of passing the examination, and that any 
non-gradnato official who passes that examination qualifies for promotion 
to the 9 aid grade earlier than any graduate who joins the department Inter 
than the non-graduate? 

tFor answer to this ouesiion, att answer to question No. 730. 
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(j^) Are Government prepared to reconsider the matter and make it a 
rule that for the purpose of promotion to the lowest selection grade, 
s*eniofity in the waiting list of candidates for that grade, should be observed 
strictly in accordance with the date of entry in department? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to give reasons for the continuance of 
the present system? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) The facts as stated are substantially correct. But 
the position has since changed with the tentative discontinuance of the 
concession of higher initial pay to graduates and intermediates. 

(b) Yes, but the examination referred to has recently been abolished. 

(c) It is a fact that, as such a graduate would be shown as senior to 
the undergraduate in the clerical cadr-e, he would derive therefrom such 
advantage as may attacli to seniority. 

(d) No doubt the non-graduates regard it as a gi-ievance. 

(e) This has been done at least iis an ad interim measure : the question 
whether it should become the })ermanent arrangement is under considera- 
tion. 

(/) No, ill view of the fact that the examination has receiitjv been 
abolished. 

{g) and (h). No. Govemiuont are not prepared to revise the existing 
order of seniority which depends on the conditions in force at thi* time of 
recruitment, 

SiKii Holidays in tuk Punjab Postal Department. 

735. "^Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Post Office holidays in 
each province of India are fixed with referemjc to thi' religious rites and 
festivals of the people inhabiting that province, that is to say that postal 
holidays allowed in the various provinces do not fall on common dates but 
differ according to the rites and festivals prevalent in each province? 

(b) Is it a fact that no postal holiday is allowed for any Sikh festival 
in the Punjab and that merely instructions are issued for gi’anting permis- 
sion to Sikh employees to perform their religious rites for a few hours, 
subject to the condition that they can be spared conveniently, and that in 
case a Sikh requires permission for the full day his absence is to be treated 
as casual leave? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the circumstances in which 
such treatment is accorded to the Sikh employees? Is it a fact that the 
members of other communities enjoy the privilege of full day’s holiday on 
various festivals, in the Post Office Department? 

(d) Are Government prepared to order that Guru Nanak s and Guru 
Gobind Singh’s birthdays are observed as Post Office holidays in the 
Punjab ? 

(a) If the reply to part (d) is in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to give reasons for it? 

Mr. T. Ryan: (a) There are 7 postal holidays and they are generally 
tixed with reference to religious festivals which are common to India as 
a whole though there are some differences according to local conditions. 

B 2 
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(h) It is a fact that no postal holiday is allowed for any Sikh festival 
in the Punjab. Government have no information regarding the grant of 
permission to Sikh employees to perform their religious rites for e few 
hours under certain conditions or giving them a full day’s absence as casual 
leave. 

(c) It is not a fact that members of all other communities except Sikhs 
enjoy the privilege of a full day’s postal holiday in their various festivals. 

(d) No. 

(e) Because the multiplication of postal holidays and the more frequent 
closing of post offices would prove a great inconvenience to the public. 

Appointment of Muslims to the Income-tax Department. 

736 . *SeUi Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whethei it is a fact that since the passing of the last Finance Bill, 
the assessment work cf the Income-tax Department has considerably in- 
creased and, owing to that, new appointments in the Department had to 
be made? 

(b) In making these appointments, did Government keep in view the 
paucity of the Muslims in the Department, and have they issued instruc- 
ticus to the appointing a.ith*rities to give more posts to the Muslims as 
cernpaved v/ith other ccnimunities? 

(c) How many new postings of Income-tax Officers, Income-tax In- 
spectors and office clerks were made in the Income-tax Department in 
Sind, in the current and tbe last year and how many of them were Mussa!- 
mimsV 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information has been called 
for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to recruit in thi 
Income-tax Department members of different communities in proportion t« 
the amount of income-tax paid by them? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, Sir. 

Appointment of Muslims to the Income-tax Department. 

787. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Do Government emtemp^ate 
making more appointments of Income-tax Officers, Income-tax Inspectors 
and clerks in the year 1932, in the Income-tax Department in, Sind ? 

(b) In case any more appointments are to be made, do Government 
propose to issue instructions to appoint more Muhammadans to make up 
their deficiency ip the Department? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) There is no such intention nt 
present. 

(b) Does not arise. In any case there arc standing instructions in 
regard to recruitment to the public service in such a way as to ensure 
against the undue preponderance of any community. 
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Provision of Accommodation for Political Prisoners in Delhi. 

738. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Govcrament kindly state if 
they propose to convert the “Purana Killa” (old Fort) in New Delhi, or 
any other place, as a prison for the accommodation of political prisoners? 
If so, what arrangements are Being made for their proper housing, and 
other necessary facilities? 

(6) Have ordinary convicts been released before the expiry of their 
terms, from the Delhi, and other jails in the centrally administered 
territories from November last to make room for civil disobedience, and 
other political prisoners? If so, how many? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (a) The overflow from the Delhi 
District Jail of civil disobedience prisoners will be accommodated in a 
(’amp Jail which is being constructed between the Reformatory and the 
Rtailway line. 

(b) 84 prisoners have been released before the expiry of their terms 
from the Delhi Jail, of whom 14 were convicted by Delhi Courts and 70 
by Courts in the Punjab. No prisoners have been so released from the 
North-West Frontier Province, Coorg and Ajmer-Merwara Jails. 

Mr, E. 0. Neogy: Will Government consider the desirability of utilising 
the Legislative Buildings as an additional jail for political prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: No, Sir. 

Discharge of Sikh Clerks from the Military Accounts Department. 

739. *Sardar Sant Singh: (<i) Is it a fact that two Sikh clerks with 
19 and 13 years service to their credit have been discharged from the 
Military Accounts Department, Quetta, while junior clerks with much 
shorter periods of service have been retained? 

(6) Is it a fact that both of these gentlemen are in possession of 
medals awarded to them in recognition of their war services? Is it not a 
fact that instructions have been issued by the department that such ser- 
vices should have been taken into consideration? If so, were those 
instructions complied with in their case? 

(c) If not, are Government prepared to revise their cases now? 

(d) Is it a fact that a Muhammadan clerk has been re-ernployed after 
lischarge? If so, on what grounds? Do not the same grounds exist in 
3he case of the Sikh clerks 1 

(c) Is it a fact that petitions for voluntary retireuumt have been received 
ly the Military Accounts Department, Quetta, from many hands employ- 
ed? If so, are Government prepared to issue instructions that discharged 
Sikh hands be retaken in places thus vacated? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Notices of discharge on re- 
renchment were served on the two Sikh clerks in question. The notice 
d discharge on the senior .of the two clerks has since been withdrawn and 
le will be retained in service. The answer in respect of the clerk with 
[3 years’ service is in the affirmative. 

(6) The answer to all three parts of the question is in the affirmative. 

• *(c)‘ Does not arise. 
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(d) No: Parts two and three of the question do not arise. 

(e) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. The ons^i^er to 
the second part is that the places, vacated by voluntary retirement are 
surplus to requirements and will not bo filled. 

Sikh Representation to the Dibeotob, Army Audit, begabding 

Reductions. 

740. *Sajrdar sSant Singh: Is it a fact that the President, Sri Guru 
Singh Sabha, Ly allpur, has made a representation to the Director, Army 
Audat Office, regarding the making of reductions in the different offices 
affecting the Sikhs? If so, what action has been taken on the same? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Number of Indian Medical Department Assistant Surgeons on 
various Railways. 

741. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government please state the 
total number of I. M. D. Assistant Surgeons on each of the following 
Railways: — (1) North Western Railway, (2) East Indian Railway, (3) 
Eastern Bengal Railway, and (4) Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 
What number is fixed for each? 

(b) Is the number on the North Western Railway to be reduced? If not, 
what are the reasons for accommodating a larger number of I. M. D. 
on the North Western Railway than the number fixed therefor? 

(c) Why has the number not been reduced so far? 

(d) When is the number likely to be reduced? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) ^Fho present and allotted numbers of Military 
Assistant Surgeons are : 

Railway. Present Allotted 


No. No. 

North Western 14 10 

^ East Indian 2 4 

Eastern Bengal 5 4 

Great Indian Peninsula ...... . . 5 


(b), (o) and (d), I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply 
to parts (6), (c) and (d) of Shaildi Sadiq Hasan’s question No. 190 on 
the 10th February, 1932. 

Muslim and Hindu Duftribs and Peons employed in various 
.* Departments. 

742. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar>ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that: 

(i) the number of Muslim duftries, jemadars and peons employed 

in the various departments is remarkably less than the 
number of Hindus similarly employed; and 

(ii) that in some departments only the Hindus have been employed 

in these vacancies? 

(b) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
total number of Muslim duftries, jemadars and peons employed in each 
department as against the Hindus so employed? 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar: (oi) and (b). I lay on the table a 
staten^ent showing the number of duftries, jemadars and peons employed 
in the various departments of the Government of India and their com- 
munal composition. 


1 

i 

j 

Depar tiuents. 

Duftries and 
Record Sorters. 

Jemadar!^. 

Peons & Dafadars* 

Total employed. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

(ft 

A 

Total employed. 

Hindus. 

1 

1 

03 

© 

‘•4* 

'3 

Total employed. 

Hindus. 

09 

a 

To 

s 

Other 

Communities. 

Army .... 

21 

19 

2 


3 

3 



49 

41 

8 


Commerce .... 

8 

0 

2 


3 

2 

i 


34 

34 



Education, Health and Lands 

21 

12 

9 


4 

3 

1 


45 

37 

8 


Finance .... 

13 

8 

5 


3 

2 

1 


28 

26 

2 


Foreign and Political . 

20 

16 

5 


6 

.5 

1 


85 

74 

11 


Home .... 

14 

7 

7 


4 

4 

, , 


46 

41 

5 


Imperial Council of Agricul- 

4 

2 

2 


4 

4 



14 

8 

6 


tural Research. 













Industries and Labour 

18 

13 

4 

1* 

4 

4 

■ 


62 

44 

8 


Legislative . . • 

9 

4 

4 

!♦ 

3 

2 

i 


55 

47 

1 8 


Legislative Assembly . 

9 

6 

3 


2 

1 

; 1 


23 

20 

3 


Military Finance 

8 

6 

2 


3 

3 

, , 


34 

33 

' 1 


Railway Board * 

16 

16 



6 

3 

‘ 3 


71 

69 

2 


Reforms Office . • 

2 

1 

f 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

i •• 


12 

10 

' 2 


Total 

163 

115 

1 i 

46 

2 

46 

37 

i d 

•• 

548 

484 

64 



* Indian Christians. 


Old Record Sorters, Jemadars and Peons retained in the Govern- 
ment OF India Secretariat. 

743. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that there are 
record sorters, jemadars and peons of over-age and with over 30 and 40 
years' service, in some cases, to their credit serving in the Goveniment of 
India Secretariat? 

(b) If SO, why have they not been served with notices of retirement? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The information is being collected 
and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Family Travelling Allowance for Duftries and Peons. 

744. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that family 
travelling allowance between Delhi and Simla is given to the ministerial 
staff of the Government of India and attached offices, and is it also a fact 
that duftries, record sorters, jemadars and peons are deprived of this 
privilege, and that they are not given travelling allowance, if they go on 
leave after a year? 

(b) If so, will Government kindly state why they are not given family 
travelling allowance? 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar: («[/) The ministerial stafE in the 
Hecretariat and attached offices are entitled to family travelling aMwance 
for the moves between Delhi and Simla. Inferior servants in the Secre- 
tariat comprising the grades mentioned enjoy this concession but such 
servants in attached offices do not. T am not clear what the Honourable 
Member is referring to in the last portion of this part of his question. 

(b) The question o£ extending to inferior servants in attached offices the 
^concession of drawing family travelling allowance has had to he postponed 
in view of the present financial stringency. 

Quarters for Duftries. 

745. ’'‘Bao Bahadur M. O. Bajah: (a) Will Government please stale 
the number of quarters so far built for duftries? 

(6) Will Government please state the number of duftries and Record 
Sorters at present employed in each department of the Government of 
India ? 

(c) Will Government please state the rules governing the allotment of 
<piarters to duftries? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: (a) There are 120 duftries’ quarters 
in New Delhi excluding those in the Press area; 10 of the latter were 
utilized for general purposes in the current year. 

(b) The information is being collected and will be i)laced on the table of 
the House. 

(c) The practice is that these quarters are distributed proportionately 
to the various J^epartmerits and attached offices (migratorv* and non-migra- 
tory) in accordance with their demands. 

Quarters fob Duftries. 

746. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that duftries in the Govei-nment 
of India are not receiving the full quota of their allotment? 

(b) Is it a fact that of the “married” and “unmarried” quarters built 
for duftries of the Government of India Secretariat nearly 50 were allotted 
to duftries of local offices, and nearly 16 reserved for the Estate Officer? 

(c) If so, what were the reasons that led the authorities concerned to 
^o so? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) No. 

(6) 59 quarters were allotted to non-migratory and local offices and 71 
to migratory olBces. None were reserved for the Estate Office. 

(c) Does not arise. 

I NSTARRKD QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Post of Personal Assistant to the Controller of Inspection,. Indian 

Stores Department. 

140. Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan: (a) Is it a fact that it is 
necessary that the post of Personal Assistant to the Controller of 
Inspection, Indian Stores Depc^ment, must be held by a man who must 
Iiave passed the subordinate accounts examination? 
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(b) Is it not a fact that Inspectors of Stoivs in the Indian Stores 
Department must remain on probation for five years before they are 
confirmed in their appointments? 

(c) What is the designation of the post held b\ ^Ir. Kirpa Earn of 
the Indian Stores Department? 

((7) Is it a fact that the Uetrenchuient Coininittee have recommended 
the abolition of the post held by Mr. Kirpa Earn? If so, why has it not 
been abolished up till now? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) and No. 

(c) Assislant Director of Adniirrstration and Intelligence. 

(r/) No. 'rhe second ])art does not arise. 

Refusal OF Dtsabtlity Pensions to certain Disch arced Military 

Men. 

141. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) With reference to the answer given to 
parts (a), (b) and (c*) of starred question No. 274 on the 12th February, 1932, 
will Government please state whether it is a fact that the following 
persons were invalided from field service overseas and discharged as unfit 
for further military service by medical boards and their claims to dis- 
ability peuision rejected as per authorities quoted hereunder: 

(i) Government of India Army Department letter No. B. -15578-1- 

A.G.-14, register No. 6518-A.D..2, dated 29th June, 1931, 
re Jemadar Pahlad Singh of 13th Rajputs. 

(ii) Letter No. 63/iv/62/M., dated 26th May, 1931, of the Head- 

quarters Delhi Independent Brigade Area, re Subedar Harnam 
Singh. 

(iii) Letter No. E./121/741/25, dated 11th August, 1931, of the 

Corps Headquarters Bombay Pioneers, Kirkee, re No. 741 
Reservist Lai Khan. 

(iv) Letter No. A.-T./60/1 /291, dated Ist September, 1930, of the 

Commandant, 3rd Cavalry, Poona, re No. 354 Sowar Wali 
Mohd. 

(v) C. M. P. A. N. and E. Commands, Lahore, letter No. G.-3/ 

1259, dated 27th January, 1931, re No. 469 Sepoy Badam. 

(vi) Letter No. 07321/83/ A., dated 9th November, 1931, of the 

Headquarters Deccan District, Bularam, re No. 3882 Lance- 
Naik Chandra Ram. 

(vii) Letter No. 1300/ 15/ A., dated 26th August, 1931, re No. 4130 

Sepoy Gyani Ram of 6th Jat Regiment. 

(viii) Letter No. 1650/401/E.B., dated 7th August, 1931, of the 
Corps Headquarters, 6th Pioneers. 

(ix) Letter No. 989/477-P., dated 18Ui February, 1932, of the Officer 

in charge, I. A. S. C., Records Dagshai, re temporary Dafadar 
Peelu Singh. 

(x) Letter No. dated 26th August, 1931, of the C. M. P. A. 

N. and E. Commands, Lahore, re No. 424 ea?- Sowar Chanan 
Singh. 

i(xi) Letter No. A./25/2/439, dated 9th March, 1931, of 2/lst Punjab 
Regiment, re No. 2285 Sowar Bishan Singh. 
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(xii) Letter No. If./Pen/Rec./12861-28, dated 23rd July, 1981, of 
the R. A. T. C. Muttra, re No. 18615 Driver Bhagdal[ wd 
(xiii) Letter No. G.-3/2891, dated 21st August, 1931, of 
C. M. P. A., N. and E. Commands, Lahore, re No. 2213 
Sarwan Singh. 

(6) Is it a fact that these oases were further examined by medical 
boards which came to the conclusion that their disabilities were not 
attributable to military service and hence no pension was granted in the 
cases above referred to? 

(c) Is it a fact that these persons were enlisted when the Army 
Regulations, Volume I (1915 edition), was in force? Is it a fact that 
their claims to pensions were adjudged under the Pay and Allowance Regu- 
lation that came into force on 1st April, 1923, and that the provisions 
of the 1923 Regulations are fundamentally different from those of 1916 
as regards pension (para. 1052 of A. R. I., Volume I of 1915 edition) and 
para. 608 of Pay and Allowance Regulations of 1923 edition? 

(d) Is it not a fact that these persons were enlisted under the distinct 
understanding that they wore to be governed by the 1915 Regulations if any 
new rules affected them adversely? Were these persons consulted before 
the changes were effected in 1923, when their status and right to pension 
were changed? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) and (5). The only case with wliich T am acquaint- 
ed is that of Jemadar Pahlad Singh. The facts are as stated in regard to 
him : but ho was allowed a service pension. In regard to the other cases 
the facts are probably as stated, as persons invalided from service overseas 
on account of disabilities not attributable to military service have never 
been eligible for disability pensions. 

(c) and (d). Inquiries are being made, and replies will be laid on the 
table later. 

Refusal pF Disability Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 


142. Sardar Sant Singh: With reference to the answer given to starred 
question No. 274, part (c) on the 12th February, 1932, will Government 
please see wliethor the following cases invalided on account of (i) asthma, 
and (ii) trachoma, contracted in circumstances similar to those stated in the 
preceding question, have not been adjudged differently by different 
medical boards admitting and rejecting pensions accordingly? 

(rt) Admitted disability pension for Asthma: 

0. M. A., Quetta, P. 0. No. 16 of 1923 and Lahore P. C. No. 70 
of 1930. 

(6) Rejected disability pension for Asthma : 

Adjutant General’s letter No. B.-14071/4/A.G.-14, dated 18th 
June, 1931. 

Headquarters, Delhi Tndept. Bde. Area Medical Branch, Delhi 
Cantt. letter No. 619/62/M., dated 23rd September, 1981. 

R. A. T. 0. Records Muttra, letter No. If./Pen./Rec./12829-lB, 
d>ated 22nd August, 1981. 
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(c) Granted disability pension for Trachoma: 

^ E. A. T. C. Records Muttra, letter No. If. /Pen. /Rec./ 12657-8, 
dated 22nd April, 1930. 

Adjutant 2nd Lancer Meerut, letter No. 1978/26/1, dated lOth* 
July, 1931. 

(d) Rejected disability pension for Trachoma 

Officer i/c Records C. H. Q. Bombay Pioneers, letter No. R./ 
121/741/25, dated 11th August, 1931. 

Deputy Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, letter No. G.- 
3/1978, dated 28th /30th November, 1931. 

Officer i/c Records R. A. T. C. Muttra, letter No. If. Ren./Rec./ 
97/15, dated 29tli August, 1931. 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am prei)ared to accept the facits as stated by the 
Honourable Memlx'r. U is <piit(^ possible that sonic cases of asthma or 
tracliorna. have been attributed to military service, while others have not. 
The mediical boards had the full facts before them when (*oming to their 
decision in each case. , 

Refusal of Dtsabtltty Pensions to certain Disohak<3Ki> Military 

Men. 

143. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How do (lovernmenl reconcile the answer 
given on the 12th February 1932, in reply to question to No. 275 with 
the answer given to starred question No. 277 of that date? Is it not 
a fact that the aggrieved person cannot appeal against the decision of 
the medical board unless he is supplied with the grounds for their decision, 
and also that he cannot demand a fresh medical board? 

(h) How many times were fresh medical boards ordered in the cases of 
Indians who have been thus disabled and whoso disabilities were declared 
by the medical board to be not attributable to military seivice? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the fresh medical boards are not permitted to 
go into the question as to whether the disability was attributable or was 
not attributable to military service when the first medical board declared 
it to be nob attributable to military service {vide India Army Order No. 130 
of 1927 and paragraph 414 of the Regulations for medical service of the 
Army in India referred to by the Honourable Member in answer to the 
starred question No. 274, answered on the 12th February, 1932)? On what, 
grounds can such persons prefer an appeal to the superior military auth- 
rities ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a*) There was no inconsistency. Ilie grant, or with- 
Uolding, or the assessment of a disability pension indicates at once to the 
person concerned what the finding of the Medical Board has been : and 
he is at liberty to appeal against that finding. The proceedings only arc 
kept confidential. 

(6) The information is not available. 

(c) India Army Order No. 130 of 1927 contains provision for assembling 
medical boards, not in cases of appeal, but in cases in which a previous 
board had not been able finally to assess the degree of disability. Such, 
boards cannot go into the question of the origin of the disability, as that 
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was decided by the original board. There is, however, nothing to prevent 
an appeal being preferred against the decision of an original board, •either 
on the point of attribiitability to inilitarx service, or in regard to the degree 
of disabilit 3 ^ 

Refusal of Disability Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 

144. Sardar Sant Singh: With reference to the answer given to starred 
question No. 276 on the 12th February, 1932, will (lovernment kindly state 
whether in the case of British ranks, deaths due to pneumonia during 
military operations, have often been regarded as attributable to military 
service? If so, is it not a fact that both British ranks and Indian ranks 
are governed by the same principles with regard to family pension? If so, 
why should there be such a discrimination in the recommendations of the 
medical boards? 

Mr. a. M. Young: W 'he pensions of British ranks are sanctioned by the 
Home authorities. Inquiries have been made and a reply will be commu- 
nicated to the House in due course. , 

Refusal of DiSABmiTv Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 

146. Sardar Sant Singh: With reference to the answer to starred 
question No. 276, answered on 12th February, 1932, is it a fact that the 
appeals were returned by Army Headquarters to the appellants, for sub- 
mitting the same through the Officer Commanding, who himself had 
decided the cases and who declined to forward the appeal to the higher 
authority? Is it not a fact that in several cases appeals were returned 
for disposal to the self-same officer whose decisions were being appealed 
against? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I am making inqub’ios and will lay a reply on. the 
table later. 

Pensions of Ranks re-engaged for the Great War. 

146. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) With reference to the answer given to 
starred question No. 280 on 12th February, 1932, is it not a fact that the 
enlistment or re-enlistment made during the period of the war was made 
by giving the enlisted persons an impression that their past seiwices would 
count towards pension, in accordance with the Army Regulations of 1915 
which were then in force? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the Officers Commanding at the time of dis- 
charge of such persons made an advance of six months pension and 
inserted in the discharge certificate that these persons were being dis- 
charged without pension? Is it not a fact that the Controller of Military 
'Accounts disallowed such orders of the Commanding Officer? 

(c) Did Government make any inquiry into the question whether at 
the time of enlistment or re-enlistment these persons were given to 
understand that they would get pension after their discharge just as the otlicr 
men with continuous service? 
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ICr. O. M. Young: (a) There was no provision in the Anny Regulations 
(191»5 ^Edition) that re-enlisted pensioners, who continued to receive their 
pensions during the period of re-cmployincnt could count their previous* 
service towards further pensions. Government have no reason to believe 
that any such impression was conveyed to re-cnlisting pensioners. 

(6) The Government of India are not aware of any such cases. They 
have been informed that in some cases where men were granted gratuities 
they were under the impression tliat they had been given advances of 
pension. 

(c) No. 

Pensions admissible to Widows and Mothers of Deceased Ranks. 

147. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government please refer to answer 
to question No. 281 of 12th February, 1932, and say if it is not a fact 
that the persons who joined the Army during the war joined under the 
rules which provided a life pension for widows and mothers in case of their 
death after 6th August, 1918, if the same was due to military service? 
Will Government please state whether the rule was changed without the 
consent of the person thus enlisted? If so, why? 

(b) Is it not a fact that paragraph 1077 of Anny Regulations (India), 
Volume I (l91o edition), did provide that if an heir to a family pension 
was adversely affected by the changed rules, he could claim ])c.nsion under 
the rules in force at the time of the deceased's enlistment? 

Mr. 0. M. Young: (a) Under the rule in force before the 6th of August, 
1918, family pensions were payable to widows and mothers for life, but 
this, rule was altered with effect from that date, to provide that payment 
of such pensions should ccasc on re-maiTiage. It is not necessary, nor 
is it the practice, to consult military personnel before changes are made 
in tlio rules. 

(b) Tlie rule read as stated, u]) to April 1916, when it was changed so 
ns to provide that an heir could claim to receive a pension under the rules 
in force before the 5th August, 1914, if the deceased soldier enlisted before 
the 14th January, 1915. 

Forfeiture of Military Pensions fob Participation in Political 

Activities. 

148. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government kindly refer to the answer 
to question No. 282 of the 12th February, 1932, and state, if it is not a 
fact that the department has in its possession full returns of the forfei- 
tures of military pensions due to the activities mentioned in that ques- 
tion ? 

{b) If so, will Government kindly state whether it is a fact that no 
military pension can be forfeited on account of conviction for political 
offences? 

Hr. G. M. Young: (u) Information is available only in respect of pen- 
sions forfeited since April, 1930. A list of forfeitures was published in? 
India Army Order No. 91 of 1932 and in the Fauji Ahhbdf of 20th February, 
1932. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 
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Refusal of Disability Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 

149. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that people were discliarged 
•on the recommendation of Medical Boards as being unfit for further 
service when they had almost finished their service of 15 years which 
would have entitled them to pension? 

(b) Is it a fact that in most cases the iin-expired portion of their 
service could have been covered by granting them privilege leave which 
stood to their credit? 

(c) Ts it a fact that, later on, tho disability of the personnel rcfeircfl 
to above was pronounced by the medical board to be unattributable to 
military service and thus they were deprived of their rights to disability 
pensions also? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take steps to remedy the grievances 
of such people if their cases were brought to the notice of the department? 

Mr. Q-. M. Young: (/ji), (/)) and (c). Government are not aware of any 
such cases. 

(d) Government are prepared to examine on ils merits any case sul;- 
initted by thi^ individual concerned througli th(». proper cliannel. 

Grievances of Military Men dented Pensions. 

150. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the War Pension Act was 
passed by the British Parliament in 1910 establishing pension -appeal 
tribunals to wliich appeal against decisions of the Ministry of Pensions lie? 

(h) If so, are the Government of India prepared to introduce legis- 
lation of a similar nature in order to redress grievances of thousands of 
persons who consider themselves aggrieved by the disallowance of pen- 
sions which according to ihom ihey should have earned by their service 
in the Great War? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (h) Vos. 

(h) Ad('quate facilities exist in India for tlui presentation and the oon- 
sideraton of pension appeals. 

Refusal of Disability Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 

151. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a number of Indian mili- 
tary personnels invalided from war operations and declared as unfit for 
further military service by medical boards held at the time of their disable- 
ment, and who for the mere fact of their having been rendered so unfit 
were entitled to injury pensions under paragraphs 1053, 1057, and 1065 of 
A. R. I. Volume T (1915 edition), were not granted any pension at all? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the individuals mentioned above were further 
examined by fresh medical boards, who though they held their disability 
as being at tribu liable to military service, assessed it below 20 per cent, 
•and thus rendered them ineligible for disability pensions under the new' 
rules promulgated, vide A. I. I. 1056 of 192?? 

Mr. O. M. Young: («i) and (b). The Government of India are not 
aw'are of any such cases : but if the Honourable Member can give me 
particulars of any, I will inquire into it. 
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Rjbvusal of Disability Pensions to certain Discharged Military 

Men. 

ite. Sardar Sant Sin^: (a) Is it a fact that in cases of deaths and 
disabilities sustained by Indian ranks, during the Great War and the Wazi- 
ristan operations, where the records with regard to the cause of such deaths 
and disability is missing in military offices, grant® of family and disability 
pensions have been refused, and the advantage of doubts availed of by 
Government, instead of allowing the same to the beneficiaries? 

(6) If so, will Government please state if they are prepared to re- 
investigate such (*Jises, if brought to their notice, and allow the advantage 
of doubts to the beneficiaries? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) and (b). Cases are considered on their merits. 
The benefit of the doubt is generally given to an individual who produces 
some credible c^vidence in substantiation of his claim. 

Refusal of Disability Pensions to certain Dt-scharoei) Military 

Men. 

153. B3ian Bahadur Haji Wajiliuddin: (1) Will Government be 
pleased ^ state if it is a fact that: 

(ft) certain members of the Indian Medical Department who served 
in Waziristan in 1926, as Jemadars resigned after long services 
of no less than 19 years because : 

(i) they could not discharge their duties in Waziristan on account 

of ill-health and bad climate of the country; 

(ii) they had contracted disability (colitis) by serving in the Great 

War; 

(iii) M]^])licalions submitted by them for long leave due to them 

were not forwarded, for unknown reasons, to higher autho- 
rity for sanction as required I)y .Army PoguJatjons; 

(iv) their applications requesting to be examined by medical 
boards were not given any consideration; 

(v) their subsequent applications for withdrawal of their resigna- 

tions recommended by the Officer Commanding for the pur- 
pc:»s(' of bringing them before a medical hoard were rojecled 
hy the Northern Command (for precedents sc’o notifications 
published in Gazette of India, Nos. 1752, 932, 311, 1087, 
1665 of 1921, 562 of 1922, and 931, 1451 of 1924, showing 
withdrawal of similar resignations tendered by members of 
the Department having subsequently bceii sanctioned by 
Government) ; 

(b) a civil and again a military board examined them subsequently 

at Peshawar and found them really suffering from the disease 
and recommended the grant of service and disability pensions 
earned by them ; and 

(c) they wore deprived of the actual amount of service, and dis- 

ability pensions due to them under the Army Regulations? 

(2) If the replies to the above questions be in the affirmative, will 
jGovemment be pleased to state under what Army Regulations : 

(a) their applications for long leave due to them were iiot forwarded 
for sanction to higher authorities, 
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(b) they were not examined by medical board in Waziristan, and 

(c) their applications for withdrawal of resignation recommended 

by the Officer Commanding were rejected by the Northern 
Command instead of submission for sanction to higher autho- 
rities? 

(3) Are Government aware that the treatment meted out to the old 
servants of Government in that Department has created a good deal of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction? 

(4) Do Government propose to inquire into the cases? 

Mr. a. M. Young: The following information was communicated to the 
Honourable Member in a letter No. 42-Y., dated the 11th April, 1931. A 
copy of the letter was placed in the Library : 

(1) (a) Jemadar Ahmad Baksh*s case is the only one on record. 

(i) He did not show any signs of ill-health wh4c in Waziristan. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) An application for long leave was received in the District Head- 

quarters, hut not until after his resignation had been accepted. 

(iv) It w’^as not considered necessary to convene a medical board to 

examine this officer, as he showed no signs of any disease 
while serving in Waziristan. 

(v) Yes, because it was not recommended by ihe x\ssistant Direc- 

tor, Medical Services, Waziristan District. 

(6) He was cxiamined by a medical board at Pesliawar in March, 1927, 
and found to be suffering from chronic colitis. The Board therefore re- 
commended the grant of a disjibility pension. 

(c) No. His case was reconsidered in August, 1929, and his pension was 
increased to Bs. 34 per mensem. 

(2) (a) His application W'as forw’ardcd to the District Headquarters. 

(b) As I have already stated, he was not cxam'ned by a medical board 
in Waziristan because be did not show any signs of ill-health while serving 
there. 

(c) No. His application for withdrawal of his resignation was rejected 
by the proper authority, the Command Headquarters. 

(3) and (4). Government have carefully considered tlic case and find 
no grounds for interfering with the decision of the military authorities. 

Exclusion of the Railway Board’s Establishment in the Report 
OF Mr. K. M. Hassan. 

164. Seth Ha}!; Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it <a fact that Mr. K. M. Hassan, 
an officer on special duty under the Railway Board, was specially instructed 
to exclude the Rahway Board’s establishment from his report? If so, why? 

(5) If the reply is in the negative, will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons for excluding from the report the Railway Board's office? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (u) No. 

(5) The Railway Board's office has not been excluded. 
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I 

PBBOBNTAOE OF MUSLIM ASSISTANTS AND ClEBKS IN THE RAILWAY BoABD’S 

• f Office. 

155. S6t& Ha]! Abdoola Haxoon: Will Government be pleased to 

state : i 

(a) the total number of permanent assistants, 

(ft) the total number of permanent Second Division clerks, 

(c) the total number of permanent Third Division clerks, 

(d) the total number of officiating assistants, 

{e) the total number of officiating Second Division clerks, and 
(/) the total number of officiating Third Division clerks 
in the Railway Board's office (excluding staff of officers on special duty) 
and what is the number and percentage of Muslims and other communities 
in each of the categories mentioned above? 

Sir Alan Parsons: A statement is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the Number of Pennanent and Officiating Assistants, Second Division 
and Third Division Clerks in the office of the Railway Board, 




Permanent. 

t 



Officiating, f 


1 

Communities. 

Assistants. 

II SDivi- 
sion. 

Til Divi- 
sion. 

Assistants.j 

H Wvi- 
sion. 

III Divi- 
sion. 

No, 

Percentage. 

No. 

1 

i 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage, 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

No. 

Percentage. 

Hindus . 

(a) 

21 

65>63 

(d) 

37 

82-23 

(«) 

20 

(/) 

8 

l4-52 

7 

00 

(S') 

10 

()») 

7 

52-63 

1 

3 

1 

75-00 

Muslims 

2 

(b) 

6 

6*25 

4 

8-89 

25-80 

1 

12-5 

36-84 

1 1 

25-00 

Europeans and 

18-76 

1 

2-22 

2 

6-45 





1 


Anglo- 

Indians. 

Sikhs 

1 

3-12 

1 

2-22 




• • 


I 



Indian Chris- 

1 

3-12 

1 

2-22 

1 

3-23 

’ •• ! 


(V) 

2 

10*53 

1 * • 


tians. 

Others . 

(c) 

1 

3-12 1 

1 

2-22 

. . 

1 


! 

•• 

-• 

1 

•• 

Total . 

32 

1 .. 1 

1 46 

1 .. 1 31 1 

1 .. i 

1 8 


19 

i .. 1 

1 4 

.. 


* Includes 8 permanent stafE away on dopu- f Includes staff officiating in leave vacan- 
tation whose posts have been held in cios and 4 provisional men as shown 

abeyance as shown below : — below 


(o) 

(&) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
(/) 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


(g) 

(h) 

(i) 


1 

2 

1 


0 
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Rbdbsss of CoMMimAi. Ihbquauty in thb Railway Board’s Officb. 

» • 

156. SetlL Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it a fact that the Home Depart- 
ment has repeatedly issued instructions to the various Departments of the 
Government of India to redress communal inequality? 

(b) If the reply is in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state what action the Bailway Board have so far taken in regard to their 
own office? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (m) Orders were issued by the Government of India 
in 1926, regarding communal representation in the Government of India 
Secretariat Offices (clerical establishment). 

(b) Since the issue of tlie orders referred to, the Bailway Board have 
given consideration to the claims of the minority communities for a share 
in the recruitment of the ministerial staff of their office. 


Sbniobity List of Establishment in the Railway Board’s Office. 

157. Seth Eaji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether any seniority list of ministerial establishment is maintained 
in the Bailway Board’s office? 

(b) If so, what are the principles adopted to determine the seniority 
of the staff employed in that office? 

{c) Is it a fa(*t that : 

(i) the principles laid down to determine the seniority vary in the 

case of different individuals; 

(ii) that length of service is adopted in certain cases and pay in 

others? 

Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). Seniority is ordinarily determined by the date of perma- 
nent appointment to the particular grade or division, pay at the time of 
appointment being the deciding factor in the case of staff appointed from 
outside the Board's office. • 


Seniority List of Establishment in the Ratt.way Board’s Office. 

158. Seth Ha]! Abdoola Haroon: Do Government maintain any list of 
the Railway Board ministerial establishment? If so, will they please 
place a copy in the Library? 

Sir Alan Parsons: A list is maintained, but it is purely of domestic 
concern, and Government are not prepared to put a copy of it in the 
Library. 
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Communal Inequality in the Home Department. 

% 

169. Soth Baji Abdoola Baroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 

state : , 

(i) the total number of permanent Muslim Superintendents in the 
Home Department, Government of India; and 

(ii) the total number of permanent Muslim assistants and their 
percentage in respect to other communities in the Depart- 
ment on the 20th February, 1932? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
to redress communal inequality in the Home Department? 

The Bonourable Sir James Orerar: (a) (i). There are no permanent 
Muslim Superintendents in the Home Department at present. I may, 
however, state for the Honourable Member’s information that a Muslim 
is at present officiating as a Superintendent. 

(ii) Of 23 posts permanently filled three are held by Muslims, 10 by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 9 by Hindus and 1 by an Indian Christian. 

{b) Government will, as they have done hitherto, pursue their policy 
of reserving a proportion of vacancies hiled by direct recruitment for the 
redress of communal inequalities. 

Decrease of Muslim Employees in the Home Department, 

160. Seth Ba]i Abdoola Baroon: (a) Are Government aware that the 
percentage of Muslims on the permanent establishment of the Home 
Department has considerably decreased as compared with the previous 
years ? 

(b) Do not the instructions which the Home Department have issued 
for the guidance of other Departments apply to that Department itself? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for such decrease? 

{(3) What steps do Government propose to take in this direction? 

The Bonourable Sir James Orerar: (a) No. A slight temporary decrease 
has occurred owing to the death of a Muslim Assistant a month ago. The 
vacancy has not yet been filled. 

.(b)Ycs. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Age and Service of Staff in the Railway Board’s Office. 

161. Seth Ball Abdoola Baroon: Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of staff in the Railway Board’s office: 

(a) who have attained the age of 65 and above, 

(5) who are above 60 but less than 56 years, 

(c) who have put in 30 years service and more, 

(d) who have put in 26 years service and more, and 

{e) who are on extension of service? 
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Sir Alan Parsons: If the Honourable Member refers to establishment 
other than gazetted or inferior establishment, the figures are: 

(a) 1. 

(h) 7. 

(c) 1. 

(d) 6. 

(e) Nil. 


Pay of the Cashier, Railway Board. 

162. Seth Haji Abdoola Earoon: (a) Will Government please state 
what is the substantive pay of Bai Bahadur Ishar Das Puri, Cashier, 
Bailway Board? 

(b) Does he receive any allowance, and personal pay? If so, what is 
the amount of the allowance and the personal pay separately? 

(c) Do Cashiers in other Departments of the Government of India 
Secretariat receive any personal pay in addition to the cash allowance of 
Bs. 60? 

(d) If he is receiving a personal pay what are the reasons for giving 
personal pay to the Cashier of the Bailway Board? 

{e) Is it a fact that personal pay granted to Bailway employees has been 
withdrawn on account of the present financial stringency? If so, what 
are the reasons for not withdrawing the personal pay of the Cashier, 
Bailway Board? 

Sir Ala;n Parsons: (a) Bs. 350 per mensem. 

(b) He receives, in addition, special pay of Bs. 60 per mensem which 
is attached to the post of Cashier and personal pay of Rs. 60. 

(c) No. 

(d) His long and meritorious service, and the fact that if he had not 
been retained in his present post in the interests of the work ho would 
have been eligible for promotion to the 1st division in which he could 
have risen to a pay of Bs. 500 per mensem. 

(e) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative and 
the second part does not arise. 


Railway Passes allowed to the Cashier, Railway Board. 

163. Seth Hall Abdoola Earoon: (a) Is it a fact that Rai Bahadur 
Ishar Das Puri, Cashier, Railway Board, is entitled to first class privilege 
passes? 

(b) Is it a fact that Superintendents, Railway Board, are entitled to 
2nd class privilege passes? 

(c) Is it a fact that Bai Bahadur Ishar Das Puri and Superintendents 
of the Railway Board are gazetted officers? 

(d) 'If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, what is the reason 
for the discrimination in regard to the class of the privilege passes? 
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Sir Alan Parsons (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes,, except those in receipt of pay above Es. 760 per mensem. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Eai Bahadur Ishar Das Puri holds the honorary rank of Assistant 
Personnel Ofi&cpr which entitles him to first class passes under the rules. 


Muslim Clebks in Offices undeb the Control of the Financial Com- 
missioner, Railway.s. 

164. Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of clerks and sub-heads by communities trans- 
ferred to the control of the Financial Commissioner, Railways, immediately 
on the separation of audit from accounts on State railways and their 
respective strength in January, 1932? 

(6) What is the proportion of the Muslim element after a lapse of three 
years since the separation scheme was enforced? 

Sir Alan Parsons: Government regret that they are not prepared to 
collect these figures, in view of the large amount of work entailed. 


Representation of Muslims in the Subordinate Railway Accounts 

Service. 

165. Seth Ea]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(i) the total number of accountants, both in reserved and non- 

reserved posts, arranged by communities, transferred to the 
control of the IHnancial Commissioner, Railways on separation 
of audit from accounts on State railways, and 

(ii) the number of persons by communities, directly appointed as 

accountants on State railways subsequent to separation, and 
the number of those granted exemption from the compulsory 
examination? 

(6) Do Government consider the representation of Muslims in the 
subordinate Railway Accounts Service adequate ? 

(c) Is it* a fact that instructions were issued to confirm members of 
minority communities even out of their turn to raise their representation 
to the desired level? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) above is in the affirmative, what was the 
practical outcome of these orders? 

(e) Are Government aware that despite the negligible proportion of 
Muslims in the subordinate Railway Accounts Service, qualified Muslims 
have been reverted in contravention of the instructions quoted in part (d) 
above? 
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Sir Alan Parsona: (a) (i). Audit was separated from Accounts at 
different dates on different railways. The position on the 1st April# 1989, 
the date on which the separation of Audit from Accounts was completed, 
was as follows: 


Hindus . • t 135 

Muslims 11 

Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians 13 

Sikhs ... 7 

Other minority communities . ^ 

Total . 174 


(ii) There have been 31 direct recruits of whom 16 were Hindus, 7 
Muslims, 4 Anglo-Indians, 3 Sikhs and 1 Jain. 

In addition to those exempted from passing the departmental examina- 
tion under paragraphs 8 and 9 of Railway Memo. No. 5566-F., dated the 
31st July, 1929, the following have been granted exemption: 

2 Hindus 2 Muslims Total 4, 

(b) It will be seen from the figures just given that Muslims are obtain- 
ing an increasing proportion of the posts in this service. 

(•c) and (d). The instructions to which the Honourable Member is 
referring were, I think, issued by the Auditor General and related to the 
permanent appointment in the Indian Audit and Accounts Department of 
persons previously in the temporary establishment, and they do not apply 
to promotions. As the Honourable Member will see from my answer to 
part (a) (ii) of this question, nearly 50 per cent, of the direct recruits taken 
as accountants into the Railway Accounts Department have been members 
of minority communities. 

(c) No. 


Instruotions issued by the Railway Board m Criteria to be 
OBSERVED IH DISCHARGE OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

166. Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drawn to the Railway Board's circular letter No. 
683-E. G., dated the 3rd March, 1931, to Agents of State Railways laying 
down criteria to be observed in the discharge of employees during the 
reduction campaign? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Finance Department of the Government of 
India has also issued a circular letter No. 78-XI, Ex. -1/31, dated the 8rd 
August, 1931, stating the principle in carrying out similar reduction? 
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(4) Will Government be pleased to state if there is a disparity between 
thB instructions issued by the Government of India, Finance Department, 
and the Eailway Board? If so, why? 

(d) Do Government propose to take early action to eliminate th« dis- 
parity? 


Sir Alan Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) There is some difference, due to the difference between a commer- 
cial department, and the ordinary civil departments of Government. 

(d) No. 


MOTION FOE ADJOURNMENT. 

Grant of a subvention to the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. President: I have received a notice from Mr. B. Das that he pro- 
poses to ask for leave to make a motion for the adjournment of the busi- 
ness of the House to-day for the purpose of discussmg a definite matter 
of urgent public importance as follows : 

‘‘The grant of a subvention to the North-West Frontier Province". 


Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammudan) : Sir, since I gave 
notice of this motion, it has been pointed out to me that in the procedure 
which Government have adopted, it is their intention that this House 
should discuss the subject of subventions under the grant to the North- 
West Frontier Province : so I am now satisfied that no cause ot adjourn- 
ment arises as we are to discuss the subject later on. 

Mr. President: I take it that you do not wish to ask for leave? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not wish to ask for leave. Sir. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Stores purchased by the High Commissioner for India. 

Hie Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Industries and Labour) : 
Sir, I lay on the table a statement furnished by the High Commissioner 
for India showing all cases in which the lowest tenders have not been 
accepted by bini in purchasing stores for the Government of India during 
ihe half-year ending 91st December, 1931. 
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High Commission^ 
India *Stobe 


Abstract of oases in which tenders for stores demanded by the Central Gove 
goods demanded, were accepted on the grounds of superior quality, 

inspection, quicker 


HALF-YEAE ENDING 


Part B .* — Cases in which the discriminaiion is 


Stores ordered. 


Amount 


Contract number. 


Name of Contractor. 


of 


Contract. 


£ s, d. 


Compasses, prismatic 
No. 60. 


Bodies for breakdown 
vehicles, No. 12. 


M. 2261/4121/12.12-31 
M. 2262/4121/12-12-31. 


M. 176/2433/19.10-31 


E. R. Watts & Son, Ltd. 
Francis Barker & Son, 
Ltd. 


Morris Commercial Cars, 
Ltd. 


104 2 6 
00 0 0 


104 2 6 
(British). 


1,618 12 O 
(British). 


I 


( ) and (C) are blank, as during the period no foreign tenders were set aside in 
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SB FOB India. 

• • 

Department. 

mment, other than the lowest complying with the technical description of the 
superior trustworthiness of the firm tendering, greater facility of 
delivery, etc. 

31 st DECEMBER, 1931. 

between British firms only. 


Lowest Tender 
not 

accepted. 


Reason for acceptance. 


£ 8, d. 

The indent stated that the compasses were required in India as 
early as possible before 29th February, 1932. The lowest 
tenderer offered delivery in May, 1932. To meet the delivery 
required by the indent the order was divided between the next 
178 15 0 two lowest tenderers. 

(British). 


1,488 0 0 
Plus cost of deli- 
very of chassis. 

16 16 0 


1,504 16 0 
(British). 


The second lowest tender was accepted, having regard to the earlier 
delivery offered, and to the request of the indenting Department, 
that bodywork should be undertaken whenever possible by the 
builders of the chassis. 


*»vour of British tenders and there was no case of discrimination between foreign firms. 
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Expenditure incubbed on. cebtain 8oi.diebs retubning to England 

• * • 

Mr. O. M. Yowg (Army Secretary) : Sir, I lay on the table a state- 
ment giving the information promised in reply to parts (b) and (c) of 
•starred question No. 83, asked by Mr. A. Das on the 3rd February, 1932, 
regarding expenditure incurred on six British soldiers who went from 
Aliababad to Rangoon and thence to the United Kingdom. 


[b) For administrative reasons it was necessary for the men to return to their 
unit in Rangoon. From there they were sent to the United Kingdom by the most 
convenient and cheapest route, namely via Calcutta and Bombay. The soldiers did 
not have any rifles with them while under training at Allahabad.* 

(c) The cost of rail and steamer fares from Allahabad to Rangoon and 'i‘om 
Rangoon to Calcutta amounted to Rs. 215. The journey from Calcutta to Bombay 
was by troop train and no extra cost was incurred on account of these six men. 

There was no extra expenditure on account of salaries and no travelling allowance 
was granted to the men. 


Eeprbsbntatton of Muslims in the Income-tax Department, BmAR and 

Orissa. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) ; Sir, 1 lay on 
the table the information promised by the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber in reply to unstarred question No. 81 asked by Mr. M. Mas wood Ahmed 
on 22nd February, 1932, regarding representation of Muslims in Income- 
tax Department, Bihar and Orissa. 


(а) The number of Muslim Income-tax Officers employed in Bihar and Orissa in 

1924 was 3, and the number of Muslim Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-tax 
Officers now employed is 2 and not 1. ' 

(б) Of the 3 Muslim Income-tax Officers in service in 1924, 1 was discharged at 

the end of 1925, for failure to pas« the departmental examinations, and another retired 
on an invalid pension in 1927. Another Muslim officer was appointed in 1925, and is 
still in service. No appointments were made to All the vacancies created by the 
discharge of one Income-tax Officer, and the retirement on invalid pension of the 
other officer, since the present strength of the staff of Income-tax Officers in Bihar and 
Orissa is in excess of the strength sanctioned in 1928. | 

(c) The cadre of Income-tax Officers and Assistant Income-tax Officers hais been re- 
vised and no direct appointments to these services are now being made or have been 
made ’since the end of 1925. Vacancies when they occur will lie filled by the pro- 
motion of selected Inspector-Accountant**. Of 11 Inspector-Accountants appointed in 
1928. 2 are Muslims, and of 9 temporary Inspector-Accountant's sanctioned as a result 
of the increase in work due to the lowering of the taxable limit for a period of 
15 months at end of 1931, 2 are Muslims. 

(d) The claims of Muslims will not be lost sight of when vacancies occur. 

(«) As already stated in reply to part; {b) it is not likely that there will be any 
vacancies in the near future in the Income-tax Officer’s grade and therefore no imme- 
diate action is posisible. 


PETITIONS BELATINO TO THE HINDU MABBIAGES DISSOLU- 
TION • BILL AND THE HINDU UNTOUCHABLE CASTES 
(BEMOVAL OF DISABILITIES) BILL. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, under Standing Order 78, I Have to 
report that seventeen petitions as per statement laid on the table have 
been received relating to the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
dissolution of marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion which 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 27tb January, 1981, by 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour, and fifty-seven petitions as per statement laid on the 
table fiave been received relating to the Bill to remove disabilities affecting 
the untouchable castes of the Hindu community which was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th February, 1932, by Mr. E. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty. 


STATEMENT. 

Petitions relating to the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of 
marriages of persons professing the Hindu religion which was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 27th January, 1931. 


Number 

of 

signatories. 

District or Town. 

Province. 

16 

Belgaum .... 

Bombay. 

9 

Benares City .... 

United Provinces. 

7 

Benares City 

United Provinces. 

7 

Benares .... 

United Provinces. 

12 

Akola ..... 

Bombay. 

2 

Calcutta .... 

Bengal. 

2 

Murshidabad 

Bengal. 

7 

Rajkot .... 

Bombay. 

10 

Allahabad .... 

United Provinces, 

9 

Allahabad .... 

United Provinces. 

12 

Rajkot .... 

Bombay. 

6 

Nathedewara • • • . 

United Provinces. 

6 

Kurnuol 

Madras. 

14 

Lakhimpur Kheri . 

United Provinces. 

11 

Badaun . . . . 

United Pro\’inces. 

8 

Badaun .... 

United Provinces. 

8 

Nathedewara . . . | 

United Provinces. 

146 1 




STATEMENT. 

Petitions relating to the Bill to remove disabilities afTecting the untouchable caste 
of the Hindu community which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th 
February, 1932* 


Number 

of 

signatories. 

District or Town. 

Province. 

2 

Rambagh 



Bombay. 

2 

Rambagh 



Bombay. 

1 

Surat 



Bombay. 

1 

Benares 



United Provinces. 

11 

Nasik . 



Bombay. 

5 

Nasik . 



Bombay. 

11 

Monghyr. 



Bchar and Orissa; 

13 

Muttra . 



United Provinces. 

4 i 

Muttra . 



United Provinces. 

1 

Sholapur 



Bombay. 

37 

Satara . 



Bombay. 

10 

; Sholapur 



Bombay. 


i Thumbuchelly 



Madras. 

14 1 

Kathiawar 



Bombay. 


1 Meerut 



United Provinces. 

12 1 

1 Ahmedabad . 

i 



Bombay. 
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Number 

signatories. 

District or Town. 

• • 

Province. 

13 

Ahmedabad . . • • 

Bombay. 

10 

Benaros Cantonment . • 

* United Provinces. 

10 

Benares Cantonment • • 

United Provinces. 

3 

Meerut Cantonment . • 

United Provinces. 

17 

Kutal Kushai 

• • • • 

1 

Damadardham 

.... 

12 

Benares City .... 

United Provinces. 

1 

Kathiawar 

Bombay. 

12 

.... 

Bengal. 

1 

Buloshwar .... 

Bombay. 

2 

Thakurdwar .... 

Bombay. 

11 

Nasik ..... 

Bombay. 

10 

Nasik ..... 

Bombay. 

8 

Lakhimpur • • • • 

United Provinces. 

12 

.... 

Bombay. 

9 

Pakur (District S. P.) 

.... 

16 

Dheogarh .... 

Behar and Orissa. 

17 

Dheogarh .... 

Behar and Orrisa. 

17 

Ara ..... 

Behar and Orissa. 

9 

.... 

Bombay. 

5 

.... 

Bombay. 

79 

Monghyr .... 

Behar and Orissa. 

3 

Shahabad .... 

Behar and Orissa. 

2 

Shahabad .... 

Behar and Orissa. 

5 

o 

Brindaban .... 

United Provinces. 

A 

19 

Belgaum . . .* . 

Bombay. 

7 

Benares City .... 

United Provinces. 

8 

Benares . • • . 

United Provinces. 

9 

Benares City «... 

United Provinces. 

13 

Akola ..... 

Bombay. 

7 

Rajkot .... 

Bombay. 

9 

^kllahabad .... 

United Provinces. 

10 

Allahabad . • • . 

United Provinces. 

11 

Rajkot • • • . 

Bombay. 

10 

Nathewara • . • • 

United Provinces. 

10 

Nathewara • • • . 

United Provinces. 

5 

Kumuol . « • • 

Madras. 

17 

Lakhimpur • • ; . 

United Provinces. 

17 

Badaun • • • • 

United Provinces. . 

16 

Badaun • • • . 

United Provinces. 

593 




THE GENEEAL BUDGET— GENEEAL DISCUSSION, 

Mr. President: (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): Order, 
order. The House will now proceed to the genjeral discussion of the 
Budget. I propose to impose a time limit of 20 minutes for each speech. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, towards the close of his able and brilliant speech on Monday 
last, the Honourable Sir George Schuster struck la note of optimism. 
He tells us that we have in the past year ridden a storm of great intensity 
and that we have emerged from it stronger than before; we have over- 
hauled our expenditure and that the next year will give us a safe margin 
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of revenue. But, Sir, when we go behind the consoling words of our 
able ^iend, we find a vast desert of poverty prevailing in this vast sub- 
continent of India, and the optimism promptly vanishes. For a feat of 
admirable accountancy and of good stewardship, our e8te.emed friend 
is certainly to be congratulated, but from the point of view of the man 
who is forced to pay additional taxation, the Budget is a tragedy. 
Admittedly the purchasing power of the people is at its lowest ebb; 
admittedly the prices of agricultural produce have gone down and still 
are very low. Admittedly the heaVy taxes are a drag and a clog on the 
country's economic revival. For all this our Honourable friend is not 
to be blamed, for he has inherited a legacy of prodigal expenditure by 
his predecessors, I daresay the Biblical story of the prodigal son is oft 
repeated. He is making the best of the bad job. Mr. President, Sir 
George Schuster may point to the heavy taxation in other countries, but 
we should not forget that most of the Western Governments are rendering 
social services to the public. For instance, take the case of Great Britain, 
Great Britain is supporting over two millions of unemployed, besides a 
host of public welfare institutions. Now, Sir, what is the position in 
India? The various Retrenchment Committees have retrenched many 
Indians and some Europeans. In other words we have increased the 
unemployment. The General Purposes Committee and other Com- 
mittees recommended adequate compensation to those persons who have 
been discharged, but the Government of India, while accepting our retrench- 
ment proposials regarding the abolition of various offices and their 
incumbents, have not given adequate compensation to them. Again, Sir, 
we find that in the provinces and in the Central Government the bene- 
ficent departments are ruthlessly cut down. Does this state of things 
prevail in other countries of the world? I submit not. Therefore, I 
humbly submit that the state of things in this country is far worse than 
in other countries. The fact of the matter is that unless and until the 
reparations and the war debts are cancelled, there cannot be complete 
economical revival, and we have not yet fathomed the abysmal depth 
of the depression to which we might descend. Hence we must out our 
coat according to our cloth.. 

Now, Sir, it was hoped that the Supplementary Finance Bill, which 
we had passed in November last, would reduce our deficit from 19 crores 
to 10-17 lakhs and that we would get a surplus of nearly 5’17 lakhs in 
the coming year. But what we find? The deficit amounts to 13’66 
Lakhs and the anticipated surplus for the next year amounts to 2-15 lakhs. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the people of this country are being 
taxed beyond their capacity and that there has been a staggering fall in 
the purchasing power of the people. Imports show a decline of nearly 
one crore within the last 10 months as compared with the figures of 
the last year; exports show a fall of 1’30 lakhs; cotton textiles have 
fallen from 49 to 16 crores; there has been a conspicuous fall in silver 
and other commodities. Sugar has fallen from 15 crores to 4 crores. It 
may be argued with some show of reason that the fall in cotton piece- 
goods is due not only to the fall in the purchasing power of the people 
but also to the activities of the Congress, such as the boycott of foreign 
goods and so forth, but this cannot be said of sugar. Sugar is a neces- 
sity for the maintenance of one's constitution. This proves beyond any 
shadow of doubt that the poor people of this country have taken to other 
substitutes for sugar or that they have given up its consumption. 
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Silver used to be a very popular metal with poor people. It was •a sort 
of investment, because large quantities of silver were consumed in the 
manufacture of cheap ornaments. Now instead of silver being in demand 
we find that it is being sold in large quantities. That shows that the 
poor people have gone down to conditions which are almost unbearable. 
It appears to me that we have reached by heavy duties the stage of 
diminishing returns. Again, Sir, our friend may find some consolation in 
the fact that the increased duties on kerosene oil and salt have sub- 
stantially helped to realise the estimates which were put forward by him, 
in November last, but it should be remembered that kerosene oil and 
salt, like air and water, are vital necessities of life and their consumption 
cannot be reduced. It should not bo taken as a criterion to show that 
the poor people have not suffered. Sir, I am of opinion the Government 
of India should make up their minds to cut down their administrative 
expenditure and bring it into close relation with the tax-hearing capacity 
of the people. 

There are, however, some redeeming features in the Budget. For 
instance, the import duties on machinery and raw cottons have served 
their purpose and the anticipated amounts therefrom are realized. Sir, 
I am in agreement with our able friend that the effect of half an anna 
per pound on raw cotton is distinctly beneficial to the interests of the 
agriculturists, and I do congratulate the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
on it. As regards luxuries, such as motor oars and others, the amounts 
of duties collected have gone down and prove the fact that even the 
rich people are unable to bear the additional burden. Sir, the Honour- 
able the Finance Member was able to say that the military expenditure 
has been cut down to a figure amounting to Rs. 46 crores. He also told 
us that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiof has frankly said that 
tjhe normal expenditure on the military oannot be less than Rs. 48 crores. 
Whatever may be the opinion of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
the House is satisfied that there is ample room for retrenchment in the 
military expenditure. Sir, having regard to the low prices of agricultural 
commodities now prevalent in this country, the military expenditure should 
have been brought down at least to the level recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee. I still think that the number of troops can be reduced. For 
instance, what is the use of a whole brigade at Bazmak? I know that 
place very well, and although I approve of the forward policy, I am not 
satisfied that a whole brigade is really necessary at Razmak for the 
protection of the frontier. Again, I suggest that a committee consisting 
of experts should go into the administration of the Railway and the 
Post Office Departments in order to eliminate waste, because we are of 
opinion that a lot of waste still exists in these departments. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member has referred to the currency 
policy of the Government and the exportation of gold. I am not an 
expert in these subjects, but I believe that when we pegged the exchange 
to we really made a mistake ; we should have pegged it to l-4d. ; 
but having pegged it to it is not desirable that it should be dis- 

located and disturbed. And having regard to all the circumstances, I 
am constrained to approve of the currency policy of the Government. 
As regards exportation of gold, the reasons given by my Honourable 
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friend seem to be on the whole sound, but I desire to ask one question, 
Whj^. is it that France is hoarding gold and purchasing gold? The ex- 
change of France is quite stable, and yet she possesses 100 millions worth 
of gold in the vaults of her banks. There is a lurking suspicion in the 
minds of Indians that the gold is being sent to England for the benefit 
of England and that there will be no gold left India, and that Indians 
will not be able to re-piirchasc gold in the futiive thno and there will be 
nothing else but paper currency. That is a question which my Honour- 
able friend has got to answer and should answer in order to remove 
suspicion from the minds of the people. As I said, 1 am not an expert 
in this subject, and having regard to all the arguments put forward by 
my Honourable friend, I ifiink he is probably right that the exportation 
of gold will not bo disadvantageous to India .at the present juncture. 
What we need most at the present time of depression, and what the 
public weal requires, is that all elements should be welded together to 
bring about prosperity, which is not easy to build up. I am distinctly of 
opinion that the Congress is not right in threatening the civil disobedience 
campaign. Sir, wo should rally round the Hound Table Conference and 
other Committees. I do not know whether the Committees are doing 
much; I believe they are not doing much, but every effort should be 
made to bring about a lasting settlement between Great Britain and 
India for the benefit of the two nations. (Applause.) 

Sir Hugh Cocke (Bombay : European) : I have bad the privilege of 
listening lo nine Budget speeches in this House, five under the regime of 
Sir Basil Blackett, and four under the regime of the present Finance 
Member, and f tlnnk I have probably heard my last Budget speech in this 
House. But it is interesting to look back over these nine years, and it is 
incidentally interesthig to find that those nine years' figures are given in 
the Memorandum — 9 or 10 years — and to review the period of the previous 
five years of Sir Basil Blackett, how gradually the provincial contributions 
became eliminated — not abruptly but gradually tJiat was effected, — and 
how at that time every one thought that the next five years of the current 
k'inanco Member, bearing in mind tlio fact that we were getting farther 
away from the climax of llu' war and from the anti-climax of the peace — 
how we anticipated that in the next five years our revenues w'^ould go ahead 
and possibly taxation would be reduced and so on, and to contrast with 
that expectation, which I think w^as a general expectation, what has actually 
happened. It is rather n dismal picture, and a good deal of sympathy 
I think may be extended to our present Finance Member for having struck 
a period siudi as he has struck. 

This is noti an occasion, particularly this year wdien the Budget is devoid 
of taxation proposals, to offer anything very constructive I think in the 
way of suggestions, and I certainly have not been able to think of anything 
very material which can help the position in the future. It is more an 
occasion for a general review of the past year, the present position, and the 
immediate future. One point in that general review which I should like 
just to touch upon is contained in paragraphs 43 and 44 of the Budget 
speech, where it is pointed out that the problem of federal finance, which 
is being considered by a committee at the present time, is one which must 
be very carefully tackled so as to leave the centre with expanding forms 
of revenue. As we know, there have been suggestions that the ^eater 
part of the income-tax should go to the provinces, and if that is feasible, I 
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think that is a suggestion to which no province will object. But it is im- 
portant in view of the trend ^of the customs revenue, — ^the falling trend of 
the customs revenue — it is important in any future scheme that the Central 
Government should not be starved of adequate finances. 

It is interesting to look to the future, — I am not talking now of the 
immediate future, but some time into the future — and to consider what 
the problems of Finance .Members will be, particularly having regard to 
the possibility of further fallings off in customs revenue. The Honourable 
the Finance Member indicated in his speech that certain items, luxury 
items perhaps, such as liquors, sugar to some extent, imported piecegoods, 
and similar items, were not going to help our revenue in the future as in 
the past. That I think everybody appreciates. To some extent this is due 
to the protective policy. There are various other reasons, and of course the 
surcharge put on last year has undoubtedly not brought in the increased 
revenue which was anticipated on these particular items. Now, that being 
so, the t'inance Member indicated that it might be the case in the future, 
if further taxation is necessary, that a few. annas per head on the masses 
might have to be considered. That is a problem which possibly Indian 
Finance Members of the future will have to consider, and it is important, 
for unless it is possible for the Governments of the future to continue the 
policy of retrenchment and the cutting down of expenditure, unless they 
are able to do that, if the country is to develop and if the social services, 
which my friend referred to just now, are to be increased, and the lot of 
the poor man to be helped, it is important to consider, and it will be 
important in the future to consider, whether the basis of taxation on the 
masses will not have to be increased to a small extent. One knows of 
course that there arc large numbers in this country who have not the 
means to be assessed 'to taxation to any extent at all, but the figure of an 
anna per head per month, or something of that sort, is a tempting one and 
it is possible that in the future the Finance Members will be tempted to 
pursue that method of broadening the whole basis of our taxation without 
seriously, I think, and possibly the whole country may think then, without 
crippling the lot of the average man. 

The particular difficulties of the present time were well illustrated, I 
think, by the Finance Member when he compared the average revenue 
of the five years, 1923 — ^20, with the present position. One does not want 
to go into figures to any great extent, but it was rather alarming to note 
that the commercial departments have dropped from nearly seven crores — 
I am talking now of the average figure for those five years — ^to nothing, 
and possibly to a small loss. The finance heads dropped from something 
over 6i crores to something under 4%/ Opium dropped from 2^ crores to 
60 lakhs. Provincial contributions, which in the early days of those five 
years, brought in 9 crores, have gone by the board. The amount required 
for the reduction and avoidance of debt had increased by 2J crores. The 
further provision necessary for the bonus and interest on Postal Certificates 
has necessitated a further Budget allotment of 2 crores. All these figures 
together came to the collosal amoimt of 24J crores, a figure which has got 
to be faced to-day and made good in other directions. 11^ crores are being 
,tnet out of retrenchment, and therefore the balance of 13 crores has to be 
made good from other sources of taxation. It is interesting to consider. 
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A’lien W6 ure discussing^ the question of future taxution, that the income 
rom ^ch heads as kerosene oil, salt, betelnuts has not suffered. On the 
)ther hand it is better than was expected. It is interesting to contrast 
hat W’ith the extraordinary continued dcvelo[)niciit of investment by 
he people. It w’as pointed out in the liudget speecli that the Treasury 
3onds loan last year produced 6^ crores tlirough the Post Office^ most of 
v’hich presumably comes (that figure includes conversions) from people 
jf moderately small means, and whereas 4 crores was expected last year 
rom Cash Certificates and savings banks, actually it is expected that 7 
rores will be reached this year, rather over 7 crores, and also 7 crores 
lext year. Then if one goes back, one is struck by the fact that the savings 
)ank balances and the Cash Certificates together in 1923 came to 2(iJ crores, 
iiid in 1932 they come to 82 J crores. The amount has practically trebled 
II 9 years. It is an interesting problem to consider why that great increase 
las taken place in view of the fact tliat we are told that the lot of the 
yot and tlic agriculturist has not improved. At any rate, even if it has 
mproved over the series of years, it has now gone back and the ryot to-day 
s in a very unfortunate position, a proposition which I do not dispute for 
i moment, although possibly it may not be so in some parts of the country. 

suppose this great development of saving is due to the educational policy 
if the last 30 years and that most of it comes from people who are 
n receipt of incomes of Ks. 50 and upwards, hut there is no doubt that 
here has been a very great development of thrift. There is no doubt 
liat the figures have reached such large proportions that it has been very 
lelpful to the Finance Member in financing the country. If we are going 
0 see this continued in the future, it is very hop(‘ful that the borrowings 
vill come more and more from the masses rather than from the classes 
ind the banks. It is satisfactory to note that H crores of the Treasury 
[hlls were prepaid this year without borrowing and that if the time is pro- 
pitious for a loan later in the year, which will in any case be required to 
-he extent of 14 J crores to repay the 0 per cent, loan of 1932, if the times 
ire good, that amount will be increased and a fnrtlicr amount of Treasury 
fulls will be paid off. The amount gathered in by the Government on 
Treasury Hills has reached a very high figure and it w^oiild be a good thing 
f that figure could be reduced and some of the short term loan funded. 
Dn the vexed question of the export of gold, T think it will b(i generally 
accepted, — T do not know whether all Members of this House will accept 
t, but I notice that in the Council of State* yesterday there were only two 
Members wlio were averse to gold being exported, — it must be accepted 
now that the export of gold is a good tendency and if it goes on for some 
time to come, it will also bo a good thing. What the amount of gold 
's which is lying dormant to-day we do not know, but at any ratei we are 
told that 700 crores has been imported in the last 30 years, and that to date 
'Ornething over 50 crores has been exported. W^hat happens to that 50 
f'vores? If the greater part of that 50 crores goes to be spent on luxuries, 
then T think the export would be (admitted not to be good, but it must be 
assumed that a very large part of that 50 crores finds its way to interest- 
bearing securities. If that is so, the man who takes his 500 rupees worth 
gold to the bank and invests Fs. 400 of that in the Savings Hank is 
doing good to the countrv and therefore that is a process which we all ought 
to like to see continued. It augurs well for the success of Government 
borrowing in the future and it augurs very well for the future starting of 
f'ke Eeserve Hank. Tt is possible that some further part of the gold may 
bo tempted out for the purpose of earning interest from the Heserve Hanks. 
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The Finance Member completed his Budget speech with a general 
review of the conditions. He said that on a broad review of the position 
we may fc*el satisfied with the position. He pointed out that next year, 
12 Noon aside the question of the reduction or avoidance of debt. 

taking the two years together, there will be a surplus. He also 
pointed out that next year he anticipated a substantial surplus. I do not 
know whether the anticipation will prove unduly optimistic, but it mav 
prove so. It is suggested that the income-tax Budget expectations may 
not be justified. That is obviously a very difiicult thing to predict, because 
a lot dei:)ends on the extent to which the collection of the 12^ per cent, 
surcharge will not be effected this year but will be thrown into next year. 
But hoping as wo do that the Budget figures will be obtained and that 
still bettor results may be possible, the Finance Member goes on to state 
that sections of the Indian public are not helping, because they are full of 
pessimism. That is one of the things wdiich all Members of this House should 
I think try to counteract. The times arc difficult enough, and it is very 
essential that the financial position of this country should be improved; 
and if sections of the Indian public do adopt a course of action which is 
cjontrary to that fulfilment, then obviously it is not going to be helpful, and 
the more the Members of this House in their constituencies can persuade 
the people to marshal their forces of economy, hard work, peace and so 
on, the more is that going to react very much to the country’s benefit. 

Reparations and war debts is another big problem which we hope will 
be solved in the current year, and that is a matter which is going to have 
world-wide reactions and to help everybody in every country very much. 
The situation, as the Finance Member says, will require very careful 
watching. It may be that despite the upward trend which is rather indi- 
cated at the present time, his Budget expectations may not be fulfilled, 
but one cannot help feeling, taking all the indications as they are, that 
there is a general feeling, which has some evidence behind it, that we have 
reached rock bottom and that the future tendency should be upwards. 
If that is so, wc shall have nothing to fear. In any case the financial 
position 6f this country, owing to the policy pursued as long back as we 
can remember, is absolutely sound, viz., that Budgets have got to bo 
balanced, and with one or two exceptions, that has Eeen achieved. Looking 
at the figures on the first page of the Memorandum, one sees two terrible 
years to start this table — when we had adverse balances of 23 crores and 
ioi crores. It is interesting to note, before allowing for any reduction or 
avoidance of debt or for transfers to or from the Revenue Reserve, that is 
baking the figures in column 3, and ignoring the Budget year, figures are 
given for 11 years, and there arc two heavy deficits in the first two years 
and the two deficits in the last two years, including the present year, 1931- 
32, and the sum of these deficits comes to exactly one crore more than the 
seven surplus vears in between; exactly one crore. In other words, taking 
the result of those 11 years, our expenditure has exceeded our revenues by 
one crore, without any reduction of debt. That comparison is rather hard 
on the present years in that it takes in two very very bad years at the .start. 
If there is one suggestion I would make in connection with this very 
admirable set-out of the figures, it would be that the actual results of the 
revenue and exjifenditure as shown on page 1 might be given for a much 
longer period. It would be interesting to look back and see what our 
Budget deficits and Budget surpluses have been over a much longer period. 
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iSir, I have finished the very disjointed remarks I have to make. I trust 
that ^he anticipations of tliosc who think things will improve this year will 
be justified' and that everyone in this House will do all he can in his consti- 
tuency and throughout the country to help in the improvement of financial 
conditions which react very much on the masses. 

‘Dr, B. D. Dalai (Nominated Non-Official) : IMr. President, in the first 
place let mo assure you that T shall strictly follow your injunction — I mean 
the time-limit of 20 minutes, and T shall be as brief as ])ossil)le. In these 
days of deficit Budgets it behoves us to cast about for ways to effect 
economies and to reduce expendiiure as much as possible. With that 
view T desire to make a suggestion, which is fraught with enormous poten- 
tialities of benefit and substantial savings to the Provinces. This Honour- 
able House must be aware that the Haffkine Institute at Bombay supplies 
anti-plague vaccine to the whole of India, and that the Central Institute 
at Kasauli supplies anti-cholera vaeeinc to the whole of India. Similarly 
on grounds of eeonomy and on grounds of uniformity it is highly desirable 
to have an all-India Institute for supplying vaccine lymph for vaccination 
against small-pox. This is a medical subject, and I know that the House 
is not mucli interested in medical matters; but I shall be as brief as I can 
and shall refer to only a few salient points, and I hope the House will 
bear with me. 

"Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : We are 
hearing you very patiently. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai: May I be allowed to point out that the Bclgaum 
Vaccine Institute is a Model Vaccine Institute in the whole of India. 
With a little capital expenditure and with a little increase of the present 
staff this Institute can supply vaccine lymph to the w’^hole of India. At 
present this institute supplies vaccine lymph to all Vaccinators in the 
Bombay Presidency, some Indian States, and all military medical officers 
in the whole of India. It also supplies vaccine lymph to Aden, Goa, 
Za*n?5ibar, Beherin, Bushirc, and Bundur Abbas. The results obtained with 
the Belgaum vaccine lymph are the highest as compared with those of 
other Vaccine Institutes in India. The Bclgaum Vaccine Institute manu- 
factures vaccine lymph only. With a view to obviate any risk of con- 
tamination Government have disapproved a combination of the Vaccine 
Institute wn*th Bacteriological Laboratories. Now I shall mention one 
more point, and it is that the Belgaum Vaccine Institute answers all the 
requirenumts of a Vaccine Institute, namely, that the climate should be 
cool and healthy so that vaccination of .animals may bo carried on all the 
year round, the water supply should be pure and abundant, there should be 
no difficulty in getting animals for vaccination, an extensive grazing area 
should be available, and the site should be far remove^l from the crowded 
human habitations of a tow'ii, in which the soil is fouled by human and 
animal excreta. I earnestly commend this suggestion to the consideration 
of the Government of India, and I emphatically urge that the Government 
of India may convene a Conference of Provincial Ministers to examine 
this question in all its bearings. 

Sir, in view of the present grave financial situation I think it is desir- 
4ible to revive the stamp duty on cheques. This duty was abolished in 

o a 
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order to develop banking in the country and to cm*ourage the rural popula- 
tion to make interest-bearing deposits of their savings in the Banks instead 
of investing them by purchase of precious metals ; and it was considered 
that the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques would hold out some pros 
pect of a ready and wide adoption in Bazars of cheques instead of cash 
as a means of payment. About 5 years have elapsed since the abolition 
of the stamp duty ; so it would be interesting to find out if the rural masses 
have actually availed themselves of the banking facilities. I hope the 
Honourable the Finance Member will kindly examine this question of the 
revival of the stamp duty on cheques, and also on bills of exchange pay- 
able on demand. T am conscious that it will not help Central Revenues 
much; but it will afford some relief to the Provinces, especially the Bombay 
Presidency where the bulk of the stamp duty was collected. 

In his admirable Budget spee(d). the Honourable the Finance Member 
referred to the efforts made in certain quarters to propagate mistrust; and 
he added that Bombay with her strange passion for self-inflicted wounds 
may find herself w’ounded beyond recovery; and in the concluding portion 
of his speech he appealed to the Indian public for co-operation. Taking 
that las my text, Mr. President, with your permission I now turn to a sub- 
ject, which is uppermost in the mind of every Honourable Member — I mean 
the political war between the Congress Party and the Government. I have 
made a close study of the events during the last two years, and I must 
say that the consistent policy of Cxovernment has been to secure co-opera- 
tion. What are the proofs? The Round Table Conference, the Delhi 
Settlement and the Simla discussions and as a result the presence of Mr. 
Gandhi in London (I may state in passing that I have great regard and 
respect for Mr. Gandhi with whom I had an interesting conversation at 
Amboli in my Division), the Franchise Committee, the Finance Committee, 
the Indian Stales Committee, and the Consultative Committee of the 
Round Table Conference are the methods employed. But, Sir, it has been 
impossible for Government to co-operate with a body whose whole policy 
is to terrorize its officials, to hamstring its finances, to increase the diffi- 
culties of the administration, to paralyse the whole machinery of Govern- 
inent, and to proceed steadily with preparations to oust the established 
Government by revolutionary methods. In these circumstances can any 
Government worth the name look on unmoved? In the circumstances I 
have mentioned, arc not (he Government entitled to promulgate Ordinances 
to ensure the maintenance of law and order? 

An Honourable Member: Not the law but the order. 

Dr. R. D. Dalai: Sir, it is' universally recognized that the executive 
must have full j)owcrs to meet emergencies; so Ordinances are nothing 
more than drastic remedies for a drastic disease. The recent dastardly 
outrages in Comilla and (kalcutta by women students m.ark a new and terrible 
departure in the history of political crime in India. It is very sad and it 
is a matter of deep regret that the Congress have adopted as part- of their 
policy the use of women, and have laid great stress on bringing women of 
respectable families into the firing line. About the middle of Januar\^ I 
saw a Congress bulletin, and so far as I remember it was to this effect — 
“The Desh Sevikas are doing their duty. Women students are coming 
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out to lc£id revolutionary^ movement in Bengal. Will not our sisters in 
• Boftibay Colleges and Schools give the lead? It is their duty to see that no 
Qollege — no School is allowed to work when British tramps land in 
Bombay”. Sir, the object of the (\)ngress is to create ill-feeling against 
Govenimcnt because of the action Government would be constrained to 
take against women. On grounds of humanity and on grounds of policy 
Government officei-s would be expected to exercise great restraint and 
patience in dealing with women. But there is no reason why women 
should be immune from the consequences of their actions. Women also 
must be dealt with under the law. Mr. President, however much the 
Congress may harass and embarrass Government, I say this fromj what I 
know of the English character that no Englishman worth his salt will ever 
get out of his responsibility to the Indian people; and there can be no 
doubt that the prestige of the British Government stands higher to-day: 
not merely in India but in the world at large, for having exhausted every 
means of eliciting the whole gamut of Indian opinion, and for pursuing 
steadily thereafter the chosen course of constitutional progress in spite 
of every attempt to turn it into chaos; what is more, no honest doubt 
of the British policy can persist in the face of national determinations, 
especially so when we remember that at the prestmt juncture we have at 
the head of the administration a statesman of the type of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, who is a Viceroy of ripe experience, sound judgment, 
and a strong sense of duty — a Viceroy who wins golden opinions wherever 
he goes. 

No^v, Mr. President, let us consider for a moment what obtains in the 
social scale in India at the present time. At the top of the social scale 
there are Indians as highly educatt^d as their equals in Great Britain and 
other parts of Europe; at the bottom of the scale there are poor destitute 
rural masses, who do not care a bit for politics and who do not understand 
w^hat political representation means; and in between these there are dozens 
of other degrees of education. Then there are different races, castes, and 
creeds. There are Hindus, Jains, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Parsees, Jews, 
Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, Depressed (Classes and so on. 1 submit 
what is suitable for one is utterly unsuitable for the other. I do not for 
a moment suggest that the new constitution should be delayed in any way. 
I fain hope that the new constitution wall be placed on the Statute Book 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay. But 1 rospccifully ask : can India 
in the circumstances I have mentioned rise to constitutional freedom by 
a stroke of the pen? The maintenance of law and order is the first condi- 
tion precedent to any constitutional progress in India; The Congress 
Leadiers laspire themselves to be the rulers of India in the future. I have 
nothing but admiration for these aspirations, which are the natural out- 
come of human instinct to manage one’s own affairs, as Lord Irwin, says. 
But w-ould it not be to their interest that the transfer of command shall 
be a transfer of power and not of weakness? If the agitators have the 
real w^elfare of India at heart, it is high time that they quieted down. 
It is urgently, imperatively, and vitally important that peace and order 
should reign everywhere, and that the Congress Leaders should shake off 
the w^ar mentality, and should ask to be invited to serve on the different 
Committees of the Hound Table Conference now at work, and .should 
make use of their great talents in contributing to the building of the new 
constitution such as would be suitable for all classes of the people of 
India. 
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Mr. B, Das (Orissa Division: Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, when I heard 
my Honourable friend Dr! Dalai airing his views about the attitiyie gf 
the Congress, 1 did not know whether he was speaking for his constituency, 
the Treasury JBenches, or for himself. I would not like to reply to Dr. 
Dalai, because any observation that comes from the supporters of the 
Treasury Jiencdies needs no reply from this side of the House or from any 
one in the country, but 1 want to make clear one aspect of the question 
It is that the Congress did not first break peace with the Government. 
It was the Govermiient which first arrested Mahatma Gandhi and sent him 
to jail, and thereby all negotiations for peaceful settlement fell through. 
Here 1 have got a newspaper cutting which says that a certain meeting 
took place in London protesting against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other repnjssive methods of the Government of India, and it W’as 
presided ov(t by that great humanitarian and pliilosophcr, the Honourable 
Bertrand Russell (now Earl Russell), where a Resolution was passed and 
that was the only Resolution passed, which runs thus: 

“That this meeting protests against the coercive policy of the Oovernnient of India 
and urges the withdrawal of the Ordinances and the release^ of iwlitical prisoners and 
demands the immediate re-opening of negotiations with the Congress.” 

What does tlnit menu? Does that mean that th(' Congress was at fault? 
Well, to speak in the voice of gramophones at times suits, but it does not 
always suit. This Resolution was moved by Professor Laski — hope 
the. Honourable tlui Finance Member knows this gentleirian well tmd knows 
also Bertrand Russell. I find !Mr. George Lansbury, the Leader of the 
Opposition, ])articij)aled in that debate and serious charge's were made 
against tlie PiMine Ministtjr and the Lord Cbancidlor, hut no reply came. 
Let me quote again : 

“Professor Laski also had a very pointed word to say to his friend the Tx)rd 
Chancellor. He hoped that the noble Lord would take an early opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the public in general and the Labour Party in particular ‘What precisely 
he thinks he i.s doing on behalf of India in the British Government at the present time". 
The speaker recalled some of the things Lord Sankey had said about India and the 
intensity of his desire to serve her interests. In these circumstances, said the Pro- 
fessor, there is surely some explanation wdiich the Lord Chancellor owes to us and to 
his own conscience. And what could the Government ^lossibly hope to achieve by 
this policy, of coercion ? Does it believe that it can crush the national spirit of India 
by lathi charges and rifle fire? Sooner or later the Government would have to discuss 
these matters with Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues. Why not today instead of 
tomorrow?’" 

Sir, 1 think that is the best reply to any attack that comes from the 
supporters of the Treasury Benches on a m.atter where they have no right 
to speak. 

T now (fome to the Budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber. It required a very long speech to narrate the events of financial distress 
and incidentally the low purchasing power of the masses and also the low 
ability of the capitalist class and other classes to pay taxes to Government. 
But the one curious thing that T found was that in moments of serious 
financial distress, the Honourable the Finance Member has adopted two 
orphans, 'one is the North-West Frontier Province and the other is Aden. 
My Honourable friend in adopting the fii*st oq)han from the North-West 
part of India htis asked this House to give a subvention of one crorc of rupees 
per annum and of that little orphan, Aden, he showed us a surplus of a 
little over I J lakhs to bring Aden under a Chief Commissionership. I 
cannot undersland why the Bombay Presidency was deprived of that little 
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town on the Arabian Sea. My Honourable friend thinks that he can 
derive that surplus of 1^ lakhs of rupees from the extra sale of dates in 
4den^ but I know that after a year or two, the Central Government 
will ask the House to foot the bill to the extent of the 10 lakhs or 15 lakhs 
by the creation of this Chief Commissioner’s Province. I am surprised 
that big constitutional (questions like the creation of a separate province 
and its administration and the policy of giving a subvention to a province 
like the North-West Frontier Province are brought out by the back-door 
in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. Sir, the Simon 
Commission went into that aspect of the question whether under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act and under the Devolution liulcs any grant can be given 
to any provincfo, and the Simon Commission came to the delinite con- 
clusion that at present there is no such provision. What did they recom- 
mend? In para. 187, page 155 of the Simon Itepori, Vol. II, it is 
stated : 

“The view is iiuthoi itatively held in India.” 

I hope the authority means the Treasury Benches : 

“on the construction of the present Devolution Rules, that it is not permissible 
to incur expenditure from central revenues on provincial subjects or to make assign- 
menta from central to provincial revenues for expenditure on a provincial subject, 
except in so far as S/uch expenditure vepresenls payment for services reiulere<l by the 
provincial Government .... liiit wo are .strongly of opinion that so rigid a divi.sio'i. 
between expenditure on central and provinci;.] subjects should be modilied. Wo re- 
commend that it .should be rendered coustiUitionally possible under suitable rejtric- 
tions to assist provincial onjocta from central funds and vice rc/vu.” 

Sir, subsequently the Haig Committee which was known as the North- 
West Frontier Province Subject Committee, again alluded to that subject, 
and they recommended in paragraph 5G of the Report as follows: 

“It is an essential part of the whole scheme that the subvention should not be 
voted annually by the t’ederal legislature. We think that the most convenient course 
would be that the amount of .subvention .should be* made by rule under the Govern- 
ment of India Act a statutory charge on the Gonlral Revenues.'’ 

Sir, the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches arc constitu- 
tionalists and we heard from their supporter, my Honourable friend Dr. 
Dalai, that he wanted us to be constitutionalists. Why do Government 
break the law at every stage? If the Devolution lUilcs arc to be amended, 
or the Government of India Act is to be amended, why did the Govern- 
ment of India not approa(di this House to discuss that very subject? Now, 
the whole question comes through the back-door of the Honourable the 
Finance Member’s speech ior discussion. Every new province would require 
a subvention. Certain old provinces require subventions too. As there will 
be a specific cut on this motion and as the House will be afforded an 
opportunity to discuss this question, I reserve rny further remarks on this 
subject to a later time. 

I will now come to the financial aspect of the Honourable, the Finance 
Member’s speech. 8ir, i have every sympathy with the Honourable the 
Finance Member when he says that the rich man is evading taxation, and 
he asks this side how the rich man can he made to pay an equitable 
share of taxes. I think the Taxation Inquiry Committee did not go j)ro- 
perly into that aspect of the question. Let it be a committee of this 
House or an outside committee, and let that committee sit and find out 
if the incidence of taxation is properly distributed and wludher it is not a 
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fact that the poor man and the consumer is today paying more than thi- 
rich man on the earning basis. Then I entirely agree with my Honoor- 
able friend that the protective tariff has lowered the Customs revenue and 
certain other items of revenues- that come from the richer classes. How 
is the State going to be administered and how are we going to tax the 
richer classes or the investing classes so that they may contribute their 
due quota to the Central finances? I would suggest that Government 
should legislate that after a certain minimum percentage of dividend, every 
industry receiving protection should contribute to the Central Exchequer 
money to the extent of the amount of protection that that particular 
industry receives on the production basis. Otherwise it will be always 
the poor man who will pay. My Honourable friend gloated over the fact 
that he has got more money through his taxes on betelnuts and on 
kerosene and he also said that they come from the poor man. I know 
the poor man pays till the last; he takes his one meal a day or some- 
times half a meal and yet he is so loyal and honest that he pays his taxes 
and dues to the Government, whether provincial or Central. He does not 
keep three income-tax books, one for the income-tax official, one for the 
law courts and one for his own use. Sir, equity and justice demands, — 
and I hope my Honourable friends will support me in this, — that the 
incidence of taxation should be distributed fairly and properly. My 
Honourable friend also invited us to suggest other systems of taxation. 
From that I conjecture that he does not think his Budget will balance as 
he anticipates but that it will be a deficit Budget, and next year he will 
come forward with proposals for fresh taxation, and therefore he invites 
our advice on the matter. I did advise last session when the Supple- 
mentary Finance Bill came up that the duties on kerosene oil should bi^ 
equalised because it is no use paying to certain capitalists a bonus of a 
crore and a half. I also suggested that there should be an export duty 
on tea and larger export duties also on hides and skins; and I think the 
Finance Member will have to consider those suggestions before he thinks 
of raising the duty on kerosene once again so that the poor man will pay 
a little more and the rich man go scot free. 

Sir, 1 will now come to another aspect of the Budget, namely, the 
public debts. The other day we hud a discussion in the House about 
public debts, and my Honourable friend the Finance Member in his Budget 
speech has informed the House that certain provinces have taken large 
debts and has asked us whether we had any advice to offer on this matter 
of the borrowings of provinces. Sir, under the new constitutional reforms 
the provinces will get a much larger control in their households and one 
point that I would like to insist upon is that whatever past loans they 
have incurred before their autonomy, should be the first charge on the 
provincial revenues. Rules should be so devised that on these loans, 
which insolvent provinces like the Punjab or Bombay have already incurred, 
they must pay their interest, as first obligatory charge to the Central Gov- 
ernment. Thereafter they’^ can carry on their Government, and if their 
financial credit entitles them to borrow money from the public, they can 
borrow .on their own account. But that is another issue. If the Pro- 
vincial Governments, who have borrowed large sums of money in the past 
and which tln\v pay to the Government of India on an 80 or 100 years 
basis of distribution, and which the Government of India have already 
paid up or do pay out on a 15 or 20 years' loan b.asis, are allowed freedom 
of borrowing money on their own account, and if they do not desire to 
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pay their interest charges to the Central Government, what authority would 
be exercised by the Central Government to realise such loans from the 
•Pro'iincial Governments is a matter that must receive careful consideration. 
Another thing which was referred to by the Finance Member the other day 
is the question of overdrafts which the Provincial Governments draw at 
present. 1 think future transactions should be on a strictly commercial 
basis. This will apply also to commercial departments like the Postal 
Department and the Railway Department. In monthly overdrafts — as 
when we draw from banks, — ^the Ih’ovincial Governments will have to pay 
a certain interest to the Central Government, and if the Central Govern- 
ment have an over-balance from the Provincial Governments let them pay 
a certain interest on such monthly balances to the provinces. But I think 
at present the provinces are taking too much advantage of the Central 
funds. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Do 
the Government of India lend money to the provinces interest-free? 

Mr. B. Das! At present (*ertain Governments are drawing two crores to 
three crores overdrafts (;very month, and part of it they are utilising to 
pay interest charges to the Government, hut they do not pay any interest 
on these overdrafts. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Examine your accounts. 

Mr. B, Das: The other day my friend was not present when we dis- 
cussed the sul)je(*t on the Public Accounts (Committee’s Report. I would 
suggest to my Honourable friend to read the Report of the Public Accounts 
Ounmittee, in which ho will find that we have discussed this subject for 
the last two years. Of course, I have not the experiences of a Finance 
Member of any Government as my Honourable friend has had, but I know 
that as a fact from the papers placed before us. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Hugh Cocke, suggested that the excise 
duty oil matches should come to the centre. I was surprised 

Sir Hugh Gocke: No, Sir. I said nothing about matches in my speech. 

Mr. B. Das: Very well, Sir. I drop the subject. But my Honourable 
friend said that income-tax or part of it should go to the" provinces as 
recommended by the Federal Structure (Committee and also in Sir Walter 
Layton’s scheme. But 1 know that in a certain comer of this building a 
committee known as the Federal Finance Committee is or was sitting. 
We never knew of its existence, and the other day in reply to an inter- 
pellation of mine, the Leader of the House said that there is an Indian 
expert on that committee. If my Honourable friend the Finance Member 
advised the Leader of the House that Mr. Sundaram happens to be an 
Indian expert, then I say that he is an expert of th('. Finance Department. 
He does not represent non-official India or the provinces. There were two 
other members Sir Akbar Hydari and Colonel Haskar, who represented the 
interests of the Indian States, and British India went unrepresented. Why 
was that so? Because the cry of the provinces today is to get an equit- 
able adjustment of the revenues of India so that the provinces can develop 
themselves. My Honourable friend cannot afford to spare any money for 
the provinces, and he eonld not allow non-offieial rejirescntation on that 
committee. So ho allowed two gentlemen from the Indian States who 
have no interest in British India and do not understand the financial pro- 
blems that face British India. These two gentlemen and the Finance 
Department’s expert and the so-called experts who came from 6,000 miles 
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away deliberated together and I do not know if they have vanished from 
India. This is an insult to this House which this House will not lorgiTe 
the Government. And yet they want our co-operation! Sir, rny Honour- 
able friend at the end of his si)eech gave the House a warning. He said 
that they arc determined to carry on even if they do not receive co-opera- 
tion from the Congress and from this side of the House. Am I not here 
to give my best co-operation to the Government in my liumble way? Are 
we not here to give our co-operation? And, Sir, has our co-operation been 
accepted? In the Federal Finance Committee no provincial financier and 
no Ontrjil financier was allowed. Our ('ries went unheard and the pro- 
vinces go begging frc^ni door to door and borrowing money for daily upkeep 
and they will always be starving. 

That shows that even our (*o-operation has been refused. You say 
“We are determined to carry on“. 1 say, “carry on; carry on with the 
Ordinance raj; carry on your financial system even by special Ordinances 
which my Honourable friend the Home Member will readily help you to 
draft'*. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Hombay Millowners' Association: Indian Commerce): 
Sir, I would like to (^ongratiilate my Honourable friend the Finance Member 
on the very illuminating survey he has made of the financial position of 
the country. He has put up what I regard as a very able defence, and 
1 have no doubt that some at least of the Members on this side of the 
House will be willing to give him thi* benefit of the doubt. It is now the 
pleasant duty of the Opposition to tell the Finance Member what they 
think of his management of the finances of the (rountrv, and I hope my 
Honourable friend will listen with as much attention and sympathy as we 
have always accorded to his ntteram^es on the financial situation. The 
point of view that 1 would like to commend to my Honourable friend is 
that of the President of a South American Eepublic who, not having been 
shot at for a whole fortnight, exclaimed with disgust “Gentlemen, this 
want of interest in public affairs is the curse of our country’*. That is 
the point of view which I would like my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member to adopt towards our^criticisms of his Budget. It is an indication 
of the interest which this side of the House always evinces in a matter 
of vital importance to the country. 

Now, when T survey the general picture which my Honourable friend 
has presented, what do I find? I find that in the course of the last eleven 
years up to date, the Government of India have played ducks and drakes 
with the finances of the country and have lived beyond their income to 
the tunc of »56 crorcs of rupees. It is beside the point as to who is respon- 
sible for this state of affairs. 1 quite agree with my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hugh Cocke, in sympfithising with the present Finance IMomBcr in the 
difficulties with which he has been confronted ever since he assumed charge 
of his portfolio. T do not criticise the present Finance Member. My 
criticism extends to the Government of India — who with unlimited powers 
of taxation and with unlimited control over expenditure have allowed the 
country to live beyond its income to the tune of 50 crorcs in eleven years. 
That being the. position, it is not surprising that the country’s finances are 
what we find them to be to-day. 

Now, Sir, what has been the effort of the Government of India to meet 
that situation ? And here with regret I am obliged to indulge in a criticism 
of my Honourable friend the present Finance Member. The depression 
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started in 1929, and became very acute with the collapse in Wall Street 
which took place in October of that year. All the world over, business 
house? and-. commercial men immediately s^'t themselves the task of adjust- 
ing their affairs to the new conditions which had arisen. What has the Gov- 
ernment of India done? They came forward only a few months ago with 
proposals for retrenchment, and from 1929 till to-day the total effective 
cut they have made in the expenditure of the ('ountry amounts to just ^ 
lakhs of ru])ees. I eannot say, nor do 1 think anybody can say, that this 
is a state of affairs on which the Government of India are to be con- 
frratnlatcd ; the truth is that they have been caught napping. They 
allowed the situ.'ition to ►grow until they found they wore face to face with 
:i crisis of abnormal dimensions, and then they started devising heroic- 
remedies to right the situation. 

It is not possible in the course of twenty minutes to survey the whole 
of the Budget; I must rush through various items; and the first thing I 
would like to do is to take a little peep into the future. The one con- 
clusion that is forced upon me is that the Government of India requires 
to be thoroughly overhauled. 1 am not saying this as a matter of criticism 
of anybody. The machin(;ry of Govornmeiit, in my opinion, is much too 
cumbrous, much too elaborate for the simple needs of the counfry, much 
too efficient, if I may say so, for the very j)rimitivii organisation of the 
resources of the country. The Government of India seem lost in endless 
despatch boxes and blue hooks. 1’hcy compile elaborate statistics and 
vvhat is a great deal worse tliey dump them on us. T get every year a 
number of hooks and tomes enough to fill a whole shelf ; they range over 
every branch of human activitA — /.oology, ininerology, geology, veterinary 
(lepartmeut 

Sir Frank Noyce (S(*crctary, Department of J^klucaition, Hinilth and 
Lands) : May I ask what is the thickness of the Annual liepori published 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I am very glad my Honourable friend has asked that 
question. He will he som when he hears my reply; and tliat is this; 
the association which I represent docs very important business and for 
the whole year of its activities it gets out a volume of a few hundred 
pages. What is the record of the Government of India and the Provin- 
cial Governments? The pages run. into some thousands and tens of 
thousands; I am not sure the.v do not run into six figures, and they range 
over all manner of subjects in which the ordinar\ man has no interest*. 
Why should they compile and chuck these volumes at our heads? I am 
sure that I am not interested in these matters. It is just as appropriate 
as a present which I received the other day of a book from its lady 
author, and the title of the book was “The carc'. of the expectant 
mother”. (Laughter.) I flo not know why I sliould have been expected 
to be interested in n subject like that. 

To resume the thread of my argument, I say the Government of India's 
machinerv requires to bo overhauled for throe very solid reasons; one of 
them is that, constituted as tJiov are, the seojxi for offectivo retrenchment 
is now very small. I believe that further rctrencliment can he effected; 
the retrcnciiment that has been made so far has not gone far enough. But 
if you look at the amount of the civil expenditure, aou will sec* that what 
may be saved to the tax-payor is perhaps a couple of crorcs, or three crores 
at the very outsirle. Tliero is another consideration, and lhat is, that 
further taxation is not possible Avithout crippling the resources of the 
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country very considerably. In a land where agriculture is in a pnmitivc 
state and where industrial development is still in its infancy, it is not 
possible for the Government of India to find all the money which a civilized 
Government needs for the purpose of carrying on the administration, and 
therefore, while you may cast your net wider, — and it is a point on which 
I would over and over again lay stress, — and rope in classes of people who 
have not yet contributed to the general revenues of the country, after all 
it is only a very limited field in which you will be able to operate. 

Then, Sir, consider the enormous amounts required by this country in 
order to enlarge the field of its social services. After all, what is it that 
we get in return for all the taxation which is piled upon our heads both 
in the provinces and in the Government of India .... 

Mr. H. M. Jofihi (Nominated Non-Official): Nothing. 

Mr. K. P. Mody^: The expenditure on social services is very limited, and 
one has only to compare what England, Germany, France, America and 
various countries in the West spend upon activities which materially and 
morally better the lot of the people. In view of all this, I submit with 
great c.onfidenco that unless some overhaul of the machinery of Govern- 
ment is made and it is adjusted to the needs of the people, 1 do not 
think that the situation in another ten years will be any better than it 
is at the moment. Take, Sir, the instance of the Government of Bombay. 
Every imaginable avenue of taxation has been explored, and retrenchments 
have been effected, and the Government of Bombay now find that the only 
thing left is to see whether the machinery of Government cannot be 
thoroughly overhauled with a view to effecting real saving; and that, 1 
say, will be the lot of the Government of India in a few years. 

Another grievance that I have got against the Government is that there 
has not been drastic enough reduction in military expenditure. I shall 
touch upon it very briefly. 1 have already said once that the Army 
authorities and the iCommander-in-Chief 'deserve great ciredit for what 
they have done, but let me at the same time tell them that what they 
have accomplished falls far short of the requirements of the country, and 
*of the demands which the popular representatives will continue to make. 
There is no question about it that the Army in India is maintained beyond 
the strength at which it should be maintained if regard is had to the capacity 
■of the tax-payer. Perhaps, a cut will be moved in the usual course of 
events in connection with the military expenditure, and at that time I hope 
to be able to expound my views. 

1 will now pass on to the main features of the Budget. My friend 
Mr. B.^Das said, I hope, with his tongue in his cheek, that the richer 
classes were not being taxed and that the burden was falling upon the 
poorer classes, and he actually said that the Finance Member had gloated 
over that prospect. Now, what is the real position? Out of a revenue 
/of 80 crores, 52 crores are contributed by Customs and 18 crores by 
income-tax, that is to say, 70 crores out oif 80 crores are contributed by 
the people who cannot by any stretch of imagination be called the poorer 
•classes. I am not making light of the miseries of the poor. As a matter 
of fact, what distresses me is that on articles which the poorer classes 
have to consume, kerosene, salt and things like that, the revenue hay 
;actually been estimated at a greater figure than in the present year. 
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Hr. B. Das: Thank you. 

•Mr.^H. P. Mody: 1 was going to remark that as ivgards Customs 
and Income-tax, it is abundantly clear that the customs duties have reached 
the stage where the law of diminishing returns has definitely set in. I am 
not going just now into the question of protection and revenue; it is a 
large field, and I am sure some of my friends will in the course of the 
Budget discussion raise the question and give me an opportunity of saying, 
something. As regards ineomo-tax I do not ihink it is toir thot in a time of 
u^reat distress when peoples’ incmnes have dwindled to hall, and in some 
cases to nothing at all, that actually more tax should he ('olleeted from a 
limited number of people than they were paying when they were earning 
a great deal more. A wag once remarked that in order to stimulate 
energy, enterprise and thrift there was nothing tliat could heat twins. 
Evidently, the Government of India seem to think that there is nothing 
like income-tax to stimulate energy, enterprise and thrift. From the way 
in which they have gone on piling burden after burden on the people, the 
(lovcrnrnent of India seem to think that it is fair, riglq, and financially 
sound that a limited class of people should go on paying more and 
more year after year. Sir, 1 would hke to sound a provincial or, if 
you would like to call it, a parochial note. So far as income-tax is 
concerned, it is my province that suffers the most, and it is a province 
where the taxiation per head is also unfortunately the very highest. 
Therefore, Sir, we who represent Bombay interests will continue to press 
upon the Government of India the necessity of lightening the burden upon 
a province which has contributed in many other ways materially to the- 
resources of the Government of India. 

Mr. B. Das: Why don't you ask for a subvention? 

Mr. H. P. Mody: If w^e go on much longer at the present rate, we 
may be reduced to that; we will probably have to take the hat round 
for Bombay, if the present state of things continues, and I hope at 
that time my friend Mr. B. Das will be as willing to come forward with 
a subvention as he will be when his province of Orissa is separated. 

Then, Sir, th(‘re are several more features, but I shall confine myself 
only to one, and that is the question of inflation. For years we have 
condemned the Government of India for deflation, aiid our condemnation 
'Vas justified. Deflation is as bad for business as for tyres. The Govem- 
nient have now expanded cuiTency, and the critics are at them again. 
I’ersonally I do not think that their policy amounts to a resort to the 
printing press, but an expansion calculated to meet the requirements of 
^rade and industry. 

These are some of the main features of the Budget which it has been 
possible to expound in the course of a twenty minutes’ discussion. I shall 
only add that while I recognise the difficulties of the Government of India, 
^'hile I realise that it is a very abnormal situation that wc have to meet 
'rhile I also recognise that India is meeting that situation in a way in which 
W countries in the; world have been fortunate enough to do. I say, 
Sir. that in spite of the fact we have ground for a little optimism 
not for unadulterated pessimism, the situation is not by any means 
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free from aiixiety, and the Government of India will have to conserve 
the resources of the country in every possible way. I hope, that the 
next Budget which the Honourable tlie Finance Member will present will 
not only show a happier position of affairs, but will also show a better 
appreciation of the cardinal facts of the situation, which are that we 
have reached the limits of taxation and that what is now required is a 
drastic reduction of civil and military expenditure and a radical overhaul 
of the machinery of Government. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, while 
i offer my felicitations to the Honourable Sir George Schuster 
for the courage and skill and ability which he showed in 
handling the financial situation of the country which only last year 
showed a deficit of Ks. 37 crorcs for the two years 1931-32 and 1932-33, 
and on his presenting a Budget to us now with a surplus of Ks. 2 crores 
—while I give him the meed of praise due to him, I cannot offer with 
equal justice felicitations to the Government of Indiia on the manner 
in which they have tried to handle the political situation in this country. 
I .am concerned at present with the political situation of the country 
so far as it affects the finances of the country and the Budget grants 
which are now before us. It is true that the financial situation w^hich 
the Honourable the Finance Member has tried to straighten out is due 
to a certain extent to causes beyond the control of the Government of 
India; still there is no doubt in the mind of an impartial observer that 
the situation would not have become so bad as it has become if the 
financial policy of the Government of India had not been controlled by 
the British financiers acting through the Secretary of State, and if the 
Government of India here had shown more courage and statesmanship 
in dealing with the affairs of this country. The fall of over Ks. 4 crores 
in the estimated customs revenue is verv significant. The two chief 
causes of this fall are the diminished purchasing power of the people and 
the disinclination of a very large portion of the public to buy British 
goods. That the purchasing power of the people has diminished itself 
condemns the policy of the Government of India. While the resources 
of the country remain the same as they were, while the people remain 
as (industrious and do their work with the same energy and give the 
same time to national industries — if while all this is done, the purchasing 
power of the people diminislies it shows that the Government of the 
country is not paying due heed either to the principles of taxation or to 
other matters which tell upon the finances of the country. If the Govern- 
ment of India take good care of the interests of the country, there is no 
reason why, other things remaining equal, the purchasing power of the 
people should be very greatly diminished. As regards the disinclination 
of a large portion of the public of India to buy British goods, the fact 
that children of the age of 4 or 5 refuse to accept caps and clothes made 
of British cloth shows that there is something wrong, and it is time 
that the Government gave serious attention to causes which have given 
rise to this state of things. Sir, this spirit is spreading, and in the 
interests both of Britain and India it is necessary that early steps should 
be taken to win the confidence of the people and that Government should 
do nothing further to antagonise them. I will not discuss this question 
any further, because I waut to say a few words with regard to mv own 
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pyoviHce of Ajmer-Merwara now as no discussion of its Budget is possible 
under the procediire which obtains for the discussion of Demands for 
tyrants in this House. 

o 


Of the three centrally administered areas, the North-West Frontier 
Province has recently been raised to the status of a (Jovernor ’s province, 
and the full benefit the reforms is being given to it. Sind is soon 
going to be similarly favoured. All major provinces have already been pro- 
mised not only great advance, but full autoiumiy. But has even a thought 
been given to the future of Ajmer-Merwara? When Iknigal is innible to find 
room for her detenus, Government’s eyes nre turned towards Ajmer. The 
Simon Commission not only ignored this province altogether, but 1 am 
sorry, 1 have to use a strong word, discredited itself by recommending 
that the one little thing given to Ajmer-Merwara in the way of reforms — 
that of electing Member to this Assembly — should bo withdrawn and 

instead of election, nomination should be substituted. This very fact 
shows the reactionary character and attitude of that Commission towards 
the interests of India. The Government of India in their despatch to 
the Secretary of State have also ignored the future of Ajmer-Merwara. 
Coorg with half the population of Ajmer-Merwara and lialf its size has 
been given a Legislative Council of its own to administer its affairs. 
Why, then, — what possible political objection could there be to giving a 
similar right to Ajmer-Merwara? What objection could there be to 
giving the people of Ajmer-Merwara, who in point of literacy and social 
amenities of life are far more advanced than the people of Coorg, the 
privilege of participation in the administration of their own affairs as the 
people of other provinces enjoy? I hope that Government will even now 
consider this matter and not turn a deaf car to all appeals for justice, 
and not show to the people that it has banged the door of fair play 
against the people of that province. The treatment given to Ajmer- 
Merwara, when contrasted with that given to tlic North-West Frontier 
Province, places the Government in a very unfavourable light. A crore 
of rupees a year has been given to the North-West Frontier Province 
from the central revenues of the country but not a pie to Ajmer. Accord- 
ing to the Budget estimates before ns, the income of Ajmer-MSerwara is, 
after excluding currency and receipts-in-aid of superannuation, 
Rs. 16,96,600, and the expenditure is Rs. 14,79,000, to which if we add 
all expenditure under other heads, excluding of course Interest on Ordinary 
Debt, Currency, Political and Territorial Pensions, Superannuation Pensions, 
etc., which practically have nothing to do with the administrative 
expenses of Ajmer, it comes to Rs. 15,07,500, thus leiaving a credit balance 
of Rs. 1,89,100. If we add to this, say, Rs. 89,000, on account of civil 
works, which come under a separate head, still there is a saving of 1 lakh. 
Even if you give up the whole of 1,89,000, still Ajmer is found to pay 
its way and is in no sense of the term a deficit province. But what do 
Government do for it? It is a centrally administered area like the 
North-West Frontier Province and Delhi. If the North-West Frontier 
Province can be given a crore of rupees a year, is Ajmer-Merwara not 
entitled to get one-fourth of it or even 10 lakhs a year for its advance- 
ment? What then is the reason that it is iernored? Is it because there 
is no Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in Ajmer-Merwara? Is it because there 
is no red shirt movement there? Is it because there is no no-rent 
campaign in Ajmer-Men\^ara ? Is it because no political murders are 
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committed there? If these are the reasons, people will soon come to 
believe that if they want justice to be done to them by the Government 
of India, they must develop the power to give trouble to the Government 
and actually give some trouble before they can expect to get justice. I 
know that my cry for justice is a cry in the. wilderness. For the last ten 
years, every year when the Budget comes up, I get up and say something 
asking for justice for Ajmer-Merwara but I know that nobody listens to 
it. The attitude towards Ajmer of the Government is shown in the treat- 
ment accorded to it in the Budget estimates. Incidentally, these estimates 
also show how the Government of India treat and have treated the 
recommendations of the General Purposes Sub-Committee. Sir, the 
General Purposes Sub-Committee examined the question of education and 
medical requirements in Ajmer-Merwara, and finding that education had 
been starved there they could not find it possible to recommend any 
out in Account No. 4 which concerns expenditure on education. But 
what do we find in the Budget presented to us by the Government of 
India? “The summary of the results of retrenchment operations in the 
civil expenditure and in the military estimates^ lying before us shows 
that while the Retrenchment Committee recommends no retrenchment. 
Government have applied the axe to education and made a cut of 
Rs. 64,000 out of the grant. The seriousness of this cut, the heartless- 
ness of Government and the grievous effect it will have on the welfare 
of the people will be clear when we consider 

Mr. B. Das: Wore you not a member of the General Purposes 
Committee ? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Yes, but the General Purposes 
Committee did not recommend the retrenchment of a single pie. It is 
the Government of India, treating the Report of the Committee c.on- 
teraptuously over the head of that Committee, have ordered this cut, 
without considering what the requirements of Ajmer-Merwara are. Did 
they have lany data before them when they made this out? Did they 
examine a single witness to find material to justify the cut? That is my 
complaint. That is why I say w-e are crying in the wilderness and 
Government do not care tuppence for what happens to that province. 
I was saying that the seriousness of the cut wdll be appreciated when 
we consider that this cut in one single department not only represents 
more than one-third of the entire retrenchment of expenditure in that 
province covering 13 departments, but that the largest cut in. any other 
department is less than 38 per cent, of the cut In education: that is to say, 
no other department has been subjected to ai cut of even 40 per cent, of 
the amount to w’hich education has been retrenched. This unsympathetic 
attitude of Government towards education in Ajmer on the eve of a new 
constitution promising to India great advance on the path of self-gov- 
ernment, contemplating a much extended franchise w^hich in itself demands 
a better educated and more literate population than the present one, 
this attitude of Government in view^ of all this is, to use the mildest 
expression, deplorable. I fear it is w'asting breath to discuss the matter 
any further. But I feel T shall be failing in my duty if I do not take 
this opporfcunitv of protesting against Government's treatment of Ajmer- 
Merwara, for this is the only opportunity when we can deal with the- 
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Budget of Ajnier-Merwara as the guillotine will come long before Demand 
No. 81 is reached. Government do not think it is their duty to see that 
once in ten years at least that Budget should he placed before this House 
and discussed. Considering nil this, I think it is my duty to put on record 
a strong protest on behalf of my province against the way in which my 
province is treated by the Government of India. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non* 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, I desire to congi’atulatc the Honourable the 
Finance Member on the lucidity of his speech, but not in the sense in 
which other Honourable Members congratulated him. Sir, if ever I had 
u bad case, a. case which no one would view with favour and if I wanted 
somebody to put up that case in a moat alluring light as if there was a 
great deal behind it, I would know exactly what to do, but unfortunately 
my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has mistaken his profession. 
He is not in the legal profession and therefore I do not know bow to do it. 
\ow, Sir, having said so much*; the trouble is what to say. After hearing 
the Honourable the Leader of the European Group as well as my friend, 
Mr. Mody, T find there is absolutely nothing to say, but as we are on the 
general discussion of the Budget and one is expected to say something . . . 

Mr. President: There is no obligation on the Honourable Member to 
speak. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: But I will tell you, Sir, why I speak. 
Those of my Honourable friends who are in the legal profession are 
acquainted with a class of witnesses, wdio though called probably to prove 
a very very formal matter, is always spoiling for making a statement that 
counsel on the other side just for fun’s sake pursue him and although he 
does not probably know anything about it, yet he goes on answering ques- 
tions till he himself is completely wearied. In that way I have an urge 
to speak, but, Sir, once I am on ray legs, I do not know what to speak 
about— and I am not alone in the matter. To a certain extent my own 
defects may be the reason, but then I have got the authority of my Honour- 
able friend, the Finance Member’s speech for wondering as to whether 
there is anything to speak on, because, Sir, if you will kindly refer to the 
first five or six paragraphs of the Budget speech, what does it amount to? 
“We budgeted for a certain position; unfortunately it did not come out as 
We thought. In September, I made a forecast. I said at the time it was 
^ guess, and it turned out to be worse than a guess. Now I know some- 
thing about the way and I think the position may be a little bit better now. 
But unfortunately ‘is it better? Even now the world conditions are such 
that no Finance Minister can possibly present .estimates as being infallible.” 
What shall I do? There is not even the excitement of fresh taxation, 
whi^h, as my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, says, at times gives 
I ' IT 
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a sort of instigation to speak, and even that does not exist. No new taxa- 
tion; everything depends upon world conditions; and no one can say with 
certainty whether your forecasts are going to be right or wrong; and last 
of all, there is no silver lining to the cloud, that the taxation which has 
been thrust upon us last September is ever going to be taken away. What 
then, does that mean? Whatever it may be I must muster up strength 
and make one observation which I hope the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber will kindly oblige me by acceding to, and that is that next time he 
comes up for fresh taxation — as I am afraid he is going to do so judging 
from the way he has talked about kerosene and betel nuts — he will try 
his best to save the poor man of which I am one. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, said that the taxation scheme 
has been so framed that the rich man is excused, and my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mody, in order to refute that ch.arge, said a number of curious 
things which I do not understand, and if I make a foolish statement I hope 
the House will excuse me. He said that the customs revenue is some- 
thing like 52 crorcs and that his community, i.e., the commercial com- 
munity, contributes the whole of that. Coming to the income-tax, un- 
fortunately he did not elaborate that position. Now: I find that the customs 
revenue is ninde up of taxes on articles imported from foreign countries 
which the Government taxes at the port of import. Now taking cloth, 
for example, 1 should have thought that that is not consumed by my 
friend, Mr. Mody’s community but by the entire population of India, and 
whatever customs duty is levied upon cloth is not paid by him but by the 
poor man. Tjikow'ise it is perfectly true that there arc certain capitalists 
in Bombay who pay income-tax. but if you look at the calculation given 
by the Honourable the Finance Member last time when he introduced the 
Finance Bill, you will find that the taxes, which are recovered from people 
with incomes between Es. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 as against those with incomeB 
above? Rs. 10,000, run to five or six figures. Therefore, Sir, apart from what 
Mr. iMody says, T respectfully submit that vre already have been pressed by 
this taxtitioTi and the only thing that interests me is to see relief in taxation 
granted to the land-owning classes. (Laughter.) That unfortunately does 
not seem to be in sight and therefore T say that, notwithstanding the 
great enthusiasm to which I tried to work myself up, I feel very very 
depressed, much more depressed than the depression world conditions cause 
in the Finance Member by making it impossible for him to forecast his 
Budget. Then witli regard to the question of the export of gold, there are 
two opinions, just as there are two bodies of opinion in favour of a ratio 
of 1.9. 4d. and 1^. fid. Wlio is right, I must .say I do not know. 1 have no 
doubt that Government quite honestly believe that it would do the country 
some good if a portion of the gold went out of the country, but sd they did 
when they started selling Reverse Council Bills and when exchange mounted 
up te 2s. 7(1. or so, and they said it was a very good thing for the country. 
When 'however a tremendous lot of money went out of the country and 
was lost to it, then it was realized that it was a mistake. I certainly hope 
that so far as this matter is concerned, they will not be making the same 
mistake as they did in the matter of the Reverse Councils. 

There is only one other remark I would submit and it is with reference 
to paragraph 78 of the Finance Member’s speech, where it is said that m 
spite of the general depression, the country shows an enormous potentiality, 
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as for example by absorbing securities by means of Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates,,and so on. Now it is perfectly true they got the 6i crores for their 
loan, but unfortunately I have never come across any statistics to show 
how much of it was really contributed by persons whom the Honourable 
the Finance Member takes credit for as showing that they have a remark- 
able power of appropriating these securities. Similarly, Sir, it is said that 
there is a considerable amount of money with the masses for investment. 
I do not accept that statement because it is a statement which, 
so far as my experience gcxjs, is absolutely contrary to the facts 
lis I know them. I do not think that the masses of India have 
plenty of money or any money with them. If that were the case, we would 
not say here every time that there is a taxation proposal that the poor men 
should be left alone. Sir, years ago Sir William Hunter, Director of 
Statistics in 'India, said that 40 million people go through their life with 
one meal a day. Nobody has since made a calculation about it, but if you 
were to make a calculation, I am sure it would come to about 60 million 
people who go through life with only one meal a day or less. I cannot 
therefore for a moment agree to the statement that "those masses of India 
have got enough money in reserve because a few Postal Cash Certificates 
have been sold. These Postal Certificates arc absolutely unknown tb 
millions of villagers. I myself did not know foria long time what these 
Postal Certificates were. Sir, that is the position so far as the country is 
concerned. 

Another statement that I wish to make is about the agricultural 
condition of the country. It has been said that the agricultural condition 
has been good during the year. I do not agree with that statement. If 
you take the Madras Presidency, you will find the agricultural condition as 
bad as you could ever imagine it to be. It is so bad that even the Madras 
Government was induced to allow us to pay our last one month after the 
due date. You know, Sir, very well how the land revenue administration 
IS run in this country. One Collector to whom I had the misfortune to 
apply for remission said that I did not cultivate my land simply to spite 
the Government and to ask for a remission. Sir, t happen to own some 
land .and the yield from it comes to a good figure. I pay Ka. J 0,000 a year 
to Government and in this particular taluk I was paying only Bs. 3,000.; 
It was mentioned by the Collector that I did not cultivate my land out 
of malice and waited for the time when the applications for remission were 
entertained. It is to that absurd length that the officials could go in the 
matter of the remission of land revenue. If even those officials could 
soften their hearts and if even they could allow us to pay our land revenue 
not at the usual time but, say, one or two months later 

Mr. K. Ahmed: (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan Bural) ; Agriculture 
is a provincial subject. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: To a man like myself it docs not 
matter what the classification of the subject is; the burden is all the same. 
It may satisfy arm-chair politicians who have not got to pay any kind of 
fax to differentiate between v.arious subjects. But it is we, the agricul- 
fnrists, who can say where^ the shoe pinches. Therefore this distinction of 
pJ'ovincial and central does not appeal to me at all. I have got to sheU 
‘^ut the money all the same whereas my Honourable friend over there has 
not got to. 

V 2 
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I maintain therefore that it is not correct to say that the agyiou^turu 
condition of the country during the year was normal. Sir, I do not wial 
to take up the time of the House by repeating what I said the other da^ 
about the Marwari who measured the depth of water running in a strean 
and got himself w’ashed away. Many of us are starving. The troubt 
is that these statements are all made without taking into consideratior 
separate provinces but in a broad way. T do not know whether they an 
made as a counter-blast to those statements that are supposed to be made 
by Indians which have the effect, of creating panic, or whether they an 
made by the (xovenunent of India as they believe them. But the fad 
remains that these statements are so made. 

Sir, there is another matter whicdi has just struck me and upon which 
I think I should make one observation. This is with regarS to the self- 
inflicted wound of J^ombay which might become a sore incapable of being 
cured. Sir, there is an old Sanskrit saying which says: 

“ Pravoja^ykim Anuddutya mandopi Na Prarartate'' 

“Even a fool does not start a thing without first finding out the gain and 
the loss which would result from it.“ Have Govemment devoted any por- 
tion of their time to find out w'hy the millowners of Bombay inflict that 
wound and keep so much cloth locked up which they do not allow to be 
sold? Therefore I must say to Government, that before making this state- 
ment, they should find out wli\ they have done so. They will be well 
advised to take the advice of the philosopher Bacon, “Bemove the cause 
that contributed to it and not simply jeer at In conclusion, Sir, I 

would say that whenever there is any necessity for levying any taxation, 
for Heaven's sake do not tax the poor people. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatarn : Non-Muham* 
madan liural) : Sir, one of the main grounds which justified the transfer 
of the sovereignty of tlrs country from the East India Company to the 
direct control of tbe Oown wois the deplorable condition of the finances of 
the Government of India under the Company. On that occasion John 
Bright remarked that the true test of a Government is the test of its 
finances. The merits of a Government and the condition of the people are 
tested that way. The country has been directly under the control of the 
Crown now for 70 years and the change has not improved matters. On 
the other hand we are faced with bankruptcy. If thei’e is a bankruptcy 
budget, it is this. No doubt the Honourable the Finance Member in unfold- 
ing his tale of woe anticipated our bitter criticism. He made allowances 
for our feelings in the matter. Had he been a Member of the legal pro- 
fession, he would have made his fortune, drawing a princely income. He 
is far too clever for us as a Finance Member, if I may be permitted to 
say so. We certainly envy the Government of India because he sits on 
that side of the House. We would like to know what Sir George Schuster 
would say if he were on this side of the House criticising that Budget. 
The Honourable the Leader of the European Group, -a few years ago in dis- 
cussing the Budget of Sir Basil Blackett, remarked that the Finance 
Member of the Government of India had the face of a cherub but his 
methods were certainly the methods of a Tank . . y . . 

Sir Hu^ Cocke: If the Honourable Member is accusing me of that 
statement, I certainly did not make it. It was made probably by som® 
other Member of this Group. I 
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Mr. Sitaraimaralu: I accept that correction. I have no hesitation in 
jidoptlng those remarks myself. We have no quarrel with the Honourable 
the Finance Member, but we certainly object to the methods of raising 
taxation adopted by the Goveniment of India. On the last occasion I said 
that the Honourable the Finance Member appeared to have no control over 
policies of the Government of India with which we have every reason to be 
^lissatisfied. At the very outset of his speech, the Finance Member stated 
that we are not called upon to deal with another Finance Bill. 
It is so not because the circumstances which are disclosed now 
(lid not justify another Finance Bill with fresh taxation proposals, 
but because he could not have decently thought of bringing so 
soon after the last Finarufe Bill another one this session. 1 do not 
propose to go back over the grcjund covered on the last occasion and the 
lirciunstances under which the last Finance Bill was passed when the 
niodihcations we suggested were rejected, when the advice w'c offered had 
been disregarded and when our suggestions were set lat naught and the Bill 
was passed over our heads. 1 would like to say this much, that our 
|K)sition on this sidt* of the House and the constitutional |)rivileges which 
we appear to posst'ss on this side of the House are very unreal. 1 will take 
aiiolher opportunity of discussing iliat constitutional justice and the ad- 
uuuistrative wisdom of over-riding the wishes of this House, notwdthstand- 
iii*^ the promises held out by Sir Malcolm Hailey wdien he wnis presenting 
his first Budget in the First Assembly, namely, that whatever might have 
been the practicci in the past, it they would incur expenditure in future, 
it would be under our mandate, and if they impose taxation, it will be by 
our vote. That promise has been unreal. From a constitutional point of 
view our position here is so unreal that 1 do not think we can make any 
useful contribution. If we oft’er suggestions which are not acceptable to 
Oovernment, they are disregarded and if w’e have got to agree with the 
Government on all points, our presence is superfluous. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is very difficult for us to say wdiat co-operation we can 
possibly offer except to listen to the remarks of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. I w^ould like however to say this much, that on the last 
occasion, what we said w^as that several crores were projmsed to be? met by 
taxation and that we were prepared to accept taxation so long as the 
incidence of that taxation had been properly distributed, and that the 
burden of taxation had not been made to fall unduly upon poor people, 
and that more retrenchment had been effected. But what actually 
happened was the other way round. We told the Honourable the Finance 
Member that there is a law called the law of diminishing returns which 
would tell heavily on several of his proposals. In spite of that, the Bill 
Was allowed to go through in the way in wdiich it was presented to the 
House. AYhat is the result 1 We find that so far as the customs revenue, 
which is our mainstay, is concerned, there has been the same law of dimi- 
nishing returns wdiich wc feared and W'arncd the Government of, in opera- 
hf>u. Now we find no less than a 50 per cent, fall under that head alone, 
are now told about the still favourable trade balance. If we exclude 
export of gold, then the tale would be different. 

Speaking about income-tax we are told of the evasion of income-tax 
ns having been responsible for a fall in receipts. I am prepared to admit 
^bis much that there may be some cases where there is certainly evasion, 
but there are also cases where the income-tax falls heavily upon people 
who cannot afford to pay and yet are made to pay. 
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If you take the sum total of all losses and gains it will be seen that 
after all, the budgetary position cannot be hoped to be altered in any case. 
At the same tihae I do not mean to say that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has not done fairly well m his own way and from his own point of 
view. There was a deficit of 39 crores estimated in September last and 
the combined deficit now is 11 crores. Therefore the Honourable the 
Finance Member may be congratulated to this extent that he was able to 
save about 28 crores of expenditure. For this achievement having the 
power not to do it and yet having done it we must congratulate him. He has 
also indicated the possibility of finding other means of raising revenue, 
and provincial revenues were brought into discussion both by the Leader 
of the European Group and also by my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das. 
In this connection I should like to say that when the Leader of the 
European Group was asking for the strengthening of provincial revenues, 
he did not consider the great need which the provinces themselves have 
to strengthen their own revenues. Practically every province, except the 
Central Provinces, is a deficit province to-day. If the Federal constitution 
is to be a reality in the future, if provincial autonomy is to be a success, 
it is absolutely necessary that the provinces should have ample funds at 
their disposal if the constitution is to be worked in reality. I am not ablt* 
to understand how those finances which are now crippled in the provinces 
(*ould become better if means an* not to be found to strengthen them. The 
mainstay in the provinc(*s is excise revenue which, due to several causes, 
political as well as economic depression, have been showing very poor figures 
and the ])rov:nces themselves arc not able to maintain themselves on that 
account. The mere qii(‘stion of raising the excise revenue will not serve 
any useful purpose. The provincial revenues have got to be satisfactorily 
settled if provincial autonomy is to be worked with succses. It has been 
suggested by one speaker that income-tax could be handed over to the ])ro* 
vinccs. T, for one, would welcome that proposal that income-tax should l)i‘ 
handed over to the provinces for this reason, apart from any other, namely, 
the Provincial Governments have their own land revenue system under their 
control, and with the huge establishment for the collection of hmd revenue 
which they have got, it would be far cheaper to collec^t income-tax, and we 
would not be faced with this huge expense that is incurred in connection 
with the collect'on of in(*ome-tax. It has been suggested that other nienns 
have to be found for increasing the revenue of the country. So long as 
retrenchment has not been fully carried out, so long as this side of the 
House is not yet satisfied that every possible avenue of retrenchment has 
been explored and given effect to, it is very difficult for Honourable Mem- 
bers on this side of the House to agree to any fresh taxation. 

I should like to say a few words on the question of military expenditure. 

^ ^ The military expenditure is like the Old Man of the Sea in the 
story of Sindbad the Sailor, hanging very heavily round our 
necks. I deialt with this expenditure a few days ago and I do not want’ 
to repeat now what I said on that occasion. I would like to say this 
much that the military expenditure in this country is too heavy, and the 
country cannot afford such heavy expenditure under this head. The W'hole 
view of the Army in India has got to be examined. If the British Army 
in India is intended to hold India for England, then surely it must h® 
England ’which has got to pay for it. But if on the other hand the British 
Army is intended for the defence of India, then certainly we can very 
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well afford to have a cheaper army. It was said by the then Loader of the 
BUiroi^an Group, Mr. Arthur Moore, that India has got a great land 
barrier which ought to be properly guarded and for which this army is re- 
quired. On that occasion I had no opportunity of replying to him but 
I should like to do so now. If the Honourable gentleman would scan the 
map of India a little more carefully, he would find an impenetrable- 
barrier called the Himalayas on the north, and but for the Khyber and 
Bolan Passes, God has made our land position impregnable and practically 
secure. A small army can keep the whole of the land barrier under control. 
As regards the bogey of the tnbal terrors on the North-West Frontier it 
will be found to be unreal and certain to be exploded under a real provin- 
cial Government now called into being as a result of the constitutional 
advances. If the defence of India has really got to bo considered, it ha» 
to be considered from one view, a view that has not been taken by the 
Government of India in all fairness to the people of this country. It is 
the absolute necessity of providing a navy for India. If there is anything 
that has got to be protcett^d it is our coast, which is hounded by the sea on 
all the three aides. Therefore, nothing having been done in that direction, 
one cannot say it is for the defence of India that large sums of money are 
being spent. 

Then, Sir, the other day we read that on the separation of Burma, 
Burma would be satisfied with 2 millions of rupees for expenditure towards 
army purposes. If that is to be accepted as a proper figure for one pro- 
vince, then on that calculation 18 millions ought to be quite sufficient for 
the maintenance of the army in India. In fuc,t it was 18 millions, which 
was once the stabilised figure for army purposes under Lord Eipon’s Gov- 
ernment. I am alarmed at the indication made in the Budget sf)eech that 
His Excellency the Connnarider-in-Ohief has said that he (ould not accept 
any figure lovv(?r than 48 crores. Sir, a hold ])olicy is u anted in this direc- 
tion to deal with military expenditure notwithstanding the remarks of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The', position as stated by Lord Tncheapo cannot hold 
good today because his figures do not (Oimt at the ])res(*Tit moment on 
account of the fall in pric(!s of food-stuffs. When that figure was 55 (;rorea 
for military expenditure, it was argued by the military authorities that they 
could not r(‘,duce that expenditure, and still it was found possible to re- 
duce it to 50 crores. And then when the military authorities said that it 
could not be less than 50 crores, still it could be, found possible to reduce 
it to 46 (*rores; and if His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief says today 
that 46 erores is not sufficient for him and it cannot he reduced, I would 
like to say that from past experience we can very wcill urge further reduc- 
tion, W'hich will be found possible. For after all if the real purposes of 
this country are to be served and if the defence of this country is the 
only criterion for which this expenditure is to be incurred, then certainly 
this country can very well afford to have an army at a cheaper cost. I do 
not propose to deal wdth the question of Indianisation at present, but that 
would certainly bring the cost of the Army to a lower figure. 

There is another question that I w^ould like to deal wdth and it is this. 
In this country not only is the question of the Army to be reviewed and 
the whole purpose of the Army has to be discussed, but wc have also to 
consider the question of the salaries paid to our officials and review the 
whole question of the 8ervi(*es. What wc really need in this country if we 
are to be saved from bankruptcy is a national standard of wages. When 
We are a poor country and cannot afford high salaries for our servants, then 
surely we cannot be made to pay the high sakries which are being paid 
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today. I do not for a moment wish to bring in the question of racial dis- 
crimination in this matter. But what I say is that it is much cheaper to 
have a national standard imposed on our public services. If we need 
European experts, we can get them and pay them accordingly, but so far 
as Indian needs are concerned, we need a cheaper service. I should like 
to say that every public servant in this country must be prepared to 
accept a lower salary than is paid now. In this connection I should like 
to invite the attention of the House to the late Mr. K. C. Boy’s sugges- 
tions before the Lee Commission as well as before our Leader’s Betrench- 
ment Committee, when he fought for the need to fix a national standard. 
It may be interesting in this connection to note that in the case of the 
Vice-Chairman of the Im})eriai Council of Agricultural Research, I am in- 
formed that ho made a voluntary surrender of Bs. 1,000 in his salary. Sir. 
it was a voluntary surrender made by him, and the congratulations of this 
House are due to him. 1 hope the Betronchment Committee will give a 
further load in this matter and make suitable reductions, and that patriotic 
men like Sir T. Vijayaraghavaehariar will come forward and surrender their 
salaries, for we cannot afford to pay these costly salaries. If we need any 
European experts, who could not be had for a lower salary, then we could 
get them as exports, but so far as the services of the (country are concerned 
we cannot afford to pay the present salaries — salaries too high to be paid by 
a poor country. ; 

Then, 8ir, about the future entrants, I w'ould like to know what the 
Government of India are going to do. They have not yet announced their 
plans as to the future entrants in the services. I understand that some 
Provincial Governments have already moved in this matter, and I should 
like to know from the Finance Member w’hat proposal the Government of 
India are going to make in this direction. 

I 

1 

Khan Bahadur Mukhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah (South West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : (The Honourable Member spoke in Urdu a trans- 
lation of which will appear later as an Appendix to these debates). 

Mr. N. H. JoBhi: Sir, the speech of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber was somewhat diflicult to understand. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Why? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: He first tried to show that the country’s trade was 
in a bad (condition. Then he said that our exports and imports are only 
half of what they should be, and that this was due to the low purchasing 
power of the common people. This he proved by showing that the customs 
duties, in spite of increased rates, have not produced correspondingly 
increased revenue. On the other hand, he tried to show that the financial 
condition of the Government was intrinsically sound. It is true that it 
is apparently sound. He has by some method converted the huge deficit 
of last year into quite a good surplus this year. How he has achieved 
this miracle, it is somewhat difficult to understand. I feel, Sir, that bo 
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achieved this miracle firstly because the poor people of this country are 
thorolighly ignorant; they do not know what the Government do; they 
do not know who exploits them and how they are exploited; and secondly 
they are too patient. They not only do not revolt when their burden 
becomes too heavy, but they do not even groMn and grumble . . • . 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: They starve and die. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Tt is, Sir, on account of those causes that the 
Honourable the Finance ■Member was able to reconcile the two apparently 
contradictory positions which he himself placed before this House. 

Mr. B. Das: You forget the Ordinances? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, in examining the proposals contained in 
this year’s Budget, let us examine from whom the revtmue has been obtained 
and on whom the revenue has been spent. Wlnai we consider this ques- 
tion, the main items of revenue are, as has been pointed out, the customs 
duties, which amount to about 52 crores, the salt tax, which produces 0 
cn-ores and the income-tax which gives about 18 crores. Now, my friend 
Mr. B. Das pointed out that this shows that the burden on the poor people 
has been growing, and my friend Mr. Mody said that Mr. Das had his 
tongue in his cheek when ho made that statement. T feel, Sir, that my 
friend Mr. Mody was giving loose rein to his tongue when he hinted 
that the 52 crores of rupees obtained from customs mainly fell on the 
richer people. Sir, it is admitted on all hands that when you derive your 
revenue from customs duties, the relative burden falls very heavily upon 
Ihe poor people. This fact docs not require any proof. It has been ad- 
mitted by every authority 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Still we would like to have it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, that a Government should get 61 crores of rupees 
by indirect taxation and only 18 crores by direct taxation shows that there 
is no proper adjustment of the taxation in the country. The taxation falls 
more heavily upon the poor people. The proper principle of taxation, as 
I diave pointed out several times in this House, is that the burden of 
taxation should fall upon people .according to their ability to bear the 
burden. That is the only sound principle of taxation, and if you remem- 
ber this principle of taxation, there are huge masses of people in this 
coimtry who have absolutely no margin to spare for paying any tax to the 
Oovernmeiit. I do not suggest for a moment, Mr. President, that we 
have reached the extreme limit of taxation, as has been said by several 
speakers, but I must say this that the extreme limit of taxing the poor 
])eople in this coimtry has been readied. Sir, the very principle of taxation 
which this Government follows is wrong. That yirinciple Government will 
have to give up if they want that the burden of tho cost of Government 
should fall upon shoulders which are better able to bear it than upon those 
who are less able to bear it. At least, the Government should try their 
best to keop some balance of the burden that should fall upon people who 
cannot bear the burden, so that it could fall upon people who could bear it. 
The Honourable the Finance Member himself admitted that the burden 
does fall upon the poor people, but unfortunately he made a statement 
that if in future we are to get more revenue, if Government needs require 
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more revenue, tliat revenue could come only by taxing the masses of the 
people. He perhaps wanted to hint that the limit of taxing the rich people 
haa been reached, but that the limit of taxing the poor people has not yet 
been reached. I think, Sir, he is mistaken if he thinks that the* limit of 
taxing the poor people has not yet been reached. It is not right to sav 
that simply because the customs duties on the necessities of life could 
still produce a little more revenue, that the limit has not yet been 
reached. If you tax the necessities of life of the poor people, they must 
either die and refuse to consume your g(X)d8 or they must pay you your 
revenue. How is the Honourable the Finance Member to know that Ih j 
limit has not been reached unless people begin to die and do not consume 
the necessities of life? Sir, although these necessities of life give you still 
more revenue, your (iustoms duties on cloth do not give you more revenue, 
although the duties have been increased; your customs duties on sugar do 
not give you more revenue although you have increased the duties. This 
fact shows that there is absolutely no margin left for the poor people to 
purchase sufficient clothing and sufficient sugar. 1 therefore feel that the 
Honourable Member in charge of our finances should revise his notions 
about the capacity of the poor people to pay taxes for the responsibilities 
of Government. 

Then, Sir, I do not think that, although wo get Es. 18 crores from 
our income-tax, the limit has been reached. T feel that the limits of our 
taxable income are still above those of other countries. Not only that, but 
I shall go still further and say, if you compare the average income of an 
Indian which according to my calculation will not bo more than lis. 50 or 60 a 
year, there is still a margin for lowering the limit of the taxable income. 
(Mr. Lalchand Xavalmi: ‘'Howmucb is the Honourable Member taxed?”) 
When the question will conic up for detailed discussion, I am quite pn*- 
pared to place my views before the House, but to-day I am quite cont(‘nt 
to make this statement that there is still a margin for lowering the limit 
of the taxable incom(3 for the purpose of income-tax. We are leaving all 
incomes free which arc below Es. 1,000. The average income in Es. 50 
or 60, and considering that the present limit is Es. 1,000, I am sure that 
there is s‘tiJl a good margin for lowering that limit. (An Honourable 
Member: “It will hit your labourers.”) I quite realise the interruptiops 
which arc being thrown out. I have seen the temper of this House, and 
I have seen the behaviour of this House. This House has clearly shown, 
by throwing out the recent Income-tax Amendment Bill, that it could only 
effectively act as tools of the capitalists and nothing else. They have 
succeeded in doing nothing in this House except as tools of the capitalists 
Sir, I do not wish therefore to dwell on this subject much longer, but I 
wish to say a few words abopt the arrangements that we are making for 
federal finance. 

My Honourable friend Sir Hugh Cocke has made some remarks on this 
subject; he was anxious that there should be sufficient finance left to the 
Federal Government. Sir, I am equally anxious that the future Federal 
Government should have sufficient finance at its disposal. Unfortunately, 
under the influence of the Princes, the Federal Structure Committee and 
the Round Table Conference so far seem to hold that the only proper 
taxation for the Federal Government is indirect taxation. ^ I feel that i 
would be a calamity to the poor people of this country if the 
Government could only secure its revenues by indirect taxation. There 
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can be no adjustment between the burden thrown on the poor people and 
• thfe burden thrown upon the rich people if the Federal Government is com- 
pelled to derive its revenue only by indirect methods of taxation. There 
is one more point which I wish to mention in this connection, namely, 
that in the federal scheme of finance it has been stated that the borrowings 
of the Federal Government should be on the security of the finances of 
the Federal Government and the finances of the British provinces. {An 
Honourable Mcmher: ‘-‘Also Indian States.'*') The scheme omits the 
finances of the Indian States. I cannot understand if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to finance itself 

. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : Order, 
order. On a Budget speech I do not wish to interrupt Honourable Mem- 
bers, because the widest latitude is allowed, but as a member of the Federal” 
Finance Committee it is open to the Honourable Member to represent his 
views before that Committee as one of its members, instead of raising a 
discussion on the floor of the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am quite prepared to bow to your decision and 
give up that point. I shall now refer to the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment spends their money. If you come to that question, you will find’ 
that most of the money the Government htave spent on the Army, 46 
crorcs, civil administration Rs. 15 crores, and interest Rs. 20 crores. I? 
you consider this distribution of the expenditure, you will find that, although 
Government derive their revenue from the common people of the land, 
still they spend their revenue not for the benefit of the poor people but 
for the i)enefit of others. Take the expenditure on the Army. For whose 
benefit is this expenditure incurred? Do tlie common people require 
a large army? The statement of Karl Marx that the workers of 
the world have nothing to lose but their chains still remains tnie. 
The poor people have absolutely nothing to lose. They do not 
want an army to safeguard their interests. If an army is requir- 
ed, it is required for the protection of the property of the rich 
people, and therefore, when the Government spend Rs. 46 crores on* 
their army, they spend that money for the benefit of the rich people. 
The poor people have only to safeguard their lives, and I am quite sure 
that they will be quite capable of safeguarding then’r lives. It is not they 
who require an army to safeguard their lives; it is others who require an 
army to safeguard their properties and their lives. I therefore feel that 
the Government, while deriving their money from the common people of the 
land, do not spend that money on those from whom they derive it. 
(An Honourable Member: “What about soldiers?*’). T am quite prepared 
to admit that the Government spend a small fraction upon the poor people. 
They maintain the soldiers, but if you compare the expenditure per head 
on a soldier and on an officer, it will be seen that they spend several times 
more on their officers than on their soldiers. If you take the civil ad- 
iministration, it is the same thing. You have got no money to give family 
travelling allowances to your daftaries; you have enough money to give 
allowances to your officers. It was only this morning that the Honour- 
able the Home Member said in these days of depression and retrench- 
ment he could not consider the question of giving family travelling, 
allowances to the daftaries. I therefore feel that the Gov- 
ernment, while deriving their revenue from the poor people, spend 
much less on these very classes. I agree at least once with my 
Honourable friend Mr. Mody that the Government should spend more 
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money on social services than on their Army. I feel therefore that 
the Government of India must change their policy as regards not 
only how the revenue should be obtained but how the revenue should be 
spent. Unfortunately, the Government have always made difficulties 
about finding money for purposes from which poor people are likely to derive 
benefit. 

Before I close, I wish to refer to one more point, and that is this. The 
Honourable the Finance Member has admitted that our present troubles 
are due to the international circumstances. Many countries in this world 
have gone mad over the question of protection^ and tariffs. (Mr. O. 
Morgan : “Hear, hear.“) 'Many people have gone mad in hoarding gold. 
The trouble of the world is due to war reparations. In all these questions, 

I hope that the Government of India will exert their influence in such a 
way that the troubles of the world will be lessened at least step by step. 
The Government of India have immense opportunities. They take part in 
internal ional conferences and committees. I hope therefore Ihtit the Gov- 
ernment of India wdll use all their influence in seeing that the policy of 
the international w^orld will be so directed that there will soon be a re- 
covery from the depression. 

Then, Sir, there is one point about the exchange and currency policy. 
The trouble of the world is due to the hoarding of gold. Fortunately w^e 
are off the gold standard. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member s time is up. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (T^ihar and Orissa : Landholders) : Sir, the perusal of 
the Honourable the Finan<!e Member's speech makes it abundantly clear 
that though the Government have gone on increasing the taxation from 
year to year yet the expected revenue from such increased taxation has 
never been realised. In spite of that, the Bureaucracy went on increasing 
the taxes till the last Finance Bill has put the last straw on the camel's 
back. I admit that the world wdde trade depression is one of the causes 
of the present deplorable state of the finances of my country, yet a major 
part of the responsibility for bringing the country to this sort of financial 
bankruptcy and ruin lies on the shoulders of the present irresponsible 
bureaucrats. The present system of irresponsible administration will 
always take to dubious means of manipulation of figures, giving them a 
false appearance and gloss showing that everything has been done in the 
best interests of India. The Honourable the Finance IMember in his speech 
compared the Budget estimate of 1931-32 wdth the Budget for 1932-33, and 
showed that the customs revenue in the Budget of the current year was 
56,46 lakhs wffiereas the revised estimates showed a fall by about 10 crores, 
but there appears to be no justification as yet to budget the revenue of the 
next year at 52,31 lakhs, that is about 6 lakhs more than the revised 
estimates of . the current year. Sir, it is nothing but intentional over- 
budgetting and adopting a policy of drift with the hope that trade might 
revive and prices might go \ip and the purchasing power of the masses might 
be increased, resulting in an expected increased revenue. We find that 
for the last few years the revenue has been regularly and consistently 
decreasing. Is there any justification for budgeting the customs revenue 
at a higher figure than the revised estimates of 1931-32, which is only 
-^,23 lakhs? This over-budgeting on the receipt side is also one of the 
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causes of the hnaucial stringency in the Government of India, which, in 
course of time, if pursued continually, 1 am afraid, might bring about the 
to^al financial bankruptcy of India. The revenue is falling oS and it is 
certainly due to a great extent to world wide trade depression, but the 
main causes of this decrease of revenue are |)olitical. The present system 
of administration by means of Ordinances can never yield better revenues 
even if the taxes are increased by ten times the present rate. We can 
never expect even to realise in 19o2-8B the revi*niic shown in the revised 
estimates of 1931-32 unless the present j)olitic*al grievances of the people 
are removed and redressed. Government liave tried to raise postal revenues 
by raising the rates of postage ; they tried tlu* same methods of raising the 
railway revenue by moans of increased railway rates and fares; they tried 
as well to raise the customs revenue by in(*roase of import duties, but 
with what result. They never realised their expected revenues due iio all 
this increased taxation. Even in the case ol sugar, the Honourable Mem- 
ber has referred to the fact that, owing to a falling off in the purchasing 
power of the people, the expected revenue from the import duties on sugar 
has not been realised. Jlut I will put this decrease in this item of revenue 
as due to the Indian masses using more gooi\ i.e., molasses, instead of' 
foreign imported sugar. The people of India have got so mueh exasperated 
at the irresponsible administration by a handful of British officials, helped 
by another few hundrcnl British merchants, that they would like to end 
the present administration not by means of refusing supplies in the 
Assembly but by refusing supplies to Government in the? form of taxes 
through their s<df-deuial and abstinence. If after all these, the Govern- 
ment have not come to their senses yet, they will never wake up till the 
whole fabric of bureaucratic administration suddenly collapses by financial 
bankruptcy. 

There are two methods of balancing a budget in a country. One is by 
increasing the tax revenue, and the other by reduction of expenses. In 
this unfortunate (country when the revenue is falling off year by year, the 
steel frame constitution will not take to real retrenchment and economy. 
The whole country has been crying for the last two decades for the reduc- 
tion of the military expenses and of the cost of the top-heavy civil adminis- 
tration. But the Government never cared for it so long as they could 
get public loans and could avoid retrenchment. Even now in these days 
of financial stringency, Government have not taken to real retrenchment. 
In the field of the so-called retrenchment w(* find that only men at the 
bottom are being axed. Thereby the number of Indians unemployed is 
being increased. In the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member 
he has given a figure of 299 as the number of gazetted officers retrenched. 
May I ask him as to what is the number of Imperial Service European 
officers whose posts have been re trenched out of the total of 299 officers. 
As everybody knows, no reply would probably be (forthcoming to this 
plain question, as only the posts held by men who rose from the subordi- 
nate services or from the ministerial grades to the so-called gazetted ranks 
have been abolished. I may take as an example only one part of the 
administrative machinery of the Government of India, namely, the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat, which will give ample proof to my statement. 
Everywhere we have heard Superintendents, Assistant Secretaries or Assist- 
ant Financial Advisers or Under Secretaries who have been promoted to 
such ranks from other services have been retrenched. I have yet to learn 
whether any posts of Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Additional or Joint’ 
Secretaries or Deputy Financial Advisers held by European Imperial 
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Service officers have been retrenched. It is apparent that the Govdm- • 
ment of India are determined not yet to make a real reduction of expendi- 
ture to balance their Budget. Even when a cut in salary has been agreed 
to, the effect of it has been neutralised, so far as the highly paid officers 
are concerned, by merging that cut in salary with the surcharge on income- 
tax. The net result is that the lesser the pay of officers, the more they 
are asked to pay to Government by way of a cut in their salaries. Is 
this the reduction in salary which the country demanded so long? I am 
positive that the country never demanded this sort of retrenchment. I 
would ask the House now to make a definite demand that a graduated cut 
in salary, beginning from ten per cent, rising right up to 25 per cent, at 
the top, should be enforced to bring down the present heavy cost of the 
top-heavy administration. 

I now come to the Army, and there as usual the state of affairs is most 
•deplorable. We have been told that the military estimates have been 
reduced to 46^ crores, but what is the method adopted in reaching that 
figure? It is mostly by deferring the present expenditure to future years 
that the Budget figure of 46^ crores has been arrived at. Further there 
is certain other Army expenditure which by manipulation is shown in the 
•civil estimates. I would like to mention some of the items such as the 
cost of the Survey Department, the cost of the Frontier Constabulary and 
the loss to the State due to strategic lines, which are really military esti- 
mates though shown under civil heads. If wc add all these costs to the 
military estimates, I am sure the military estimate for the next year would 
be somewhere near the figure of fiO crores or more and certainly not at 
46J crores as estimated. Sir,, with these few words, I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. S. O. Jog (Berar Eepresentative) : Sir, before I proceed, I must 
thank the Chair and also congratulate myself on the triumph of the proverb 
that patience and perseverance succreed in the long run. Also things which 
are secured only after meeting with some resistance are more valuable than 
those which are easily got. Sir, I am really in a fix as to whether I should 
humour the Finance Member or hammer him on the production of his 
speech. {An Honourable Member : “Hammer him.“) A voice on this side 
of the House tells me that T sho\ild hammer him, but my assocnation with 
him, Sir, on the Standing Finance Committee has created a soft comer in 
my heart for him, and I extend mv sympathies to him and I quite realize 
his hard labour and his efforts to solve the Indian problem. As regards 
applauding his speech, I may say it had already been applauded before it 
was actually delivered. Only the day before yesterday when he was in the 
mid-portion of his speech, I went out and I got the newspaper summary 
of Eeuter; it gave some summary of his speech and put the words at the 
end in brackets. “Loudly applauded I just came and ascertained 
whether the Finance Member had delivered his speech, but I found he 
had finished only a quarter of it. Bo if it is not for anything else, I must 
congratulate the Finance Member on having probably sent his speech in 
advance, and on the anticipation that the House would loudly cheer him. 
Of course at the end of the speech we could see that he was loudly 
applauded no doubt, but I must congratulate the impatience of the news- 
paper agencies on giving publicity to an anticipated loud cheering long 
before it actually Ux)k place. (An Honourable Member: “These are 
wbsidised news agencies.' ) I know some instances where some speeches 
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were not delivered at all, but they were published in certain newspapers 
fts hcpving been delivered. Anyway know his speech was applauded as 
a matter of fact. 

Now I have taken some pains in reading the Finance Member’s speech, 
and really I would (congratulate him that he has succeeded in showing a 
surplus Budget of a small amount, but so far as the taxation goes, I think 
the speech is more or less a tragedy. Referring to the incidence of 
taxation, he has said that the revenue that has been collected is mostly from 
kerosene, salt and the surcharges, but we know that in many countries 
articles of prime necessity are as a rule exempted from taxaticin, and the 
very fact that the Finance Member is compelled to have recourse to this 
process of taxation shows that this is his last resource ; and if this time 
he fails in recovering revenue, 1 would ask him what recourse will he 
have next time? Sir, it is said the richer classes’ capacity of taxation has 
been reached, it is said that the middle clfisses’ capacity of taxation has 
been reached, and that the lower classes* capacity of taxation has not yet 
been practically touched and probably next year these people would have 
no alternative but to stop burning kerosene and even eating salt 1 Sir, that 
is the only way of making the Finance Member change the incidence of 
taxation. As for the Labour Member, who is unfortunately absent now 
after making his speech, it is very difficult to see eye to eye with him; 
apparently he seems to labour uncler a misunderstanding, and I think he 
may take it as a privilege to do so. However, he has given a few points 
for this House to consicler. Many other Honourable Members have made 
references to many Departments and have made some valuable suggestions. 
In one word I should say that the burden of the song in the whole of the 
Finance Member’s speech is, ‘‘Higher taxation and lower returns”. Sir, 
I am extremely doubtful whether the word “song” can be appropriately 
used for the Finance Member’s speech. A song generally is something 
amusing to hear, but the song which the Finance Member gave was rather 
jarring to the audience, and therefore the word ‘‘song” is not appropriate. 
So only for the sake of simile T used that phrase. With regard to the speech, 
it is very difficult to see any redeeming feature. I was trying to find a 
few points where I could stand up in defence of my Honourable friend, but 
T think T have not been able to succeed except in one point where it comes 
under military expenditure. Therein he says that: 

“Honourable Members will find among their Budget documents the Army Depart- 
ment papers giving a detailed account of the methods by which this reduced figure has 
been reached. The total reduction which is raised to 5i crores to allow for certain 
unavoidable new items such as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, is made 
up of, first, 1*40 crores from cuts in pay, secondly. 3 *10 crores . from retrenchment 
measures in recurrent expenditure, “ 

So throughout the whole of the Honourable the Finance Member’s speech, 
this is the only green spot whicjh I could touch, and ever since this Eoiind 
Table Conference and the various commit tec^s were set up, nothing tangible 
has been got so far except the projected establishment of the Indian 
Sandhurst, which is really a piece of g(X)d nc\vs for us. I should like to 
develop that point at some length further if I get an opportunity later 
on while speaking on the cut motions, but here T will content myself with 
making a few general observations ns regards the Army policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. It has been indeed an established principle that the defence 
of India is the main concern of Indians and that it is for the Indians to solve 
the problem, and it is in that view*^ that the Hound Table Conference made 
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a suggestion for the appointment of an expert Committee for the immediate 
establishment of a military college later on. But confusion and difficulties 
arose about the interpretation of the terms of reference and the Govern- 
ment of India took upon themselves the responsibility for fixing the num- 
ber of the Indians to be taken into the college. In the minute appended 
to the Beport of the expert Committee by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Abdur Bahim, he says : 

“We set out here in full this Resolution as it must be taken to be an integral 
part of the terms of reference. 

(1) The Sub-Committee consider that with the development of the new political 
structure in India, the defence of India must to an increasing extent be the concern 
of the Indian people and not of the British Gove**nment alone.** In order to give 
practical effect to this principle they recommend : 

(а) That immediate steps be taken to increase mbstayitially the. rate of Indianisafion 
in the Indian Army to make it commensurate with the main object in view,, having 
regard to all relevant considerations, such as the maintenance of the requisite standard 
of efficiency. 

I 

4 p.M. “(2) in order to give practical effect to this principle they recommena ; 

(б) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in India be established 
at the earliest possible moment, in order to train candidates for commissions in all 
arms of the Indian defence services. This college would also train prospective olRcers 
of the Indian State Forces. Indian cadets should, however, continue to be eligible 
for admission .as at present to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Cranwell. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of India be instructed to set up a 
Committee of Experts, both British and Indian (including representatives of Indian 
States), to work out the details of the establishment of such a college. 

(3) The Committee also recognise the great importance attached by Indian thought 
to the reduction of the number of British troops in India to the lowest possible figure 
and consider that the question should form the subject of early expert investigation.’* 

This qaestion of the establishment of the Militnry College has got 
much to Jo with the scheme of Indianisation of the military services as a 
whole and ultimately it has got a direct bearing on the military expenses 
of India. On the main question of the military expense, the Finance 
Member, taking the cue from His Excellency the (>ommander-in-Chief, says 
this : 

“On these considerations His Excellency wishes it to be made clear that he cannot 
regard the budget figure of 46'65 crores as representing a new standard level of 
standing charges, and that the normal cost of the Forces at their present strength when 
the cut in pay is restored must be recognised t-o be about 48 Crores even if the 
prevailing low prices for grain, etc., continue. I have thought it right to let Honour- 
able Members know the conclusions which His Excellency has drawn from the facts 
of the present situation, and I can only add that the Government will continue to 
press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent economies and that the cam- 
paign for retrenchment will not be regarded as finally closed with the achievements of 
this year.*’ 

Over and above the remarks made as regards the other Departments 
the Finance Member has made alarming statements that henceforth there 
is no margin for reducing the expenses under military. He says that 48 
crores may be taken as a standard for the military expenses. If the ques- 
tion of the Indianization is taken, as I said just now, in its proper spirit, 

I think the question about the military finance will find an easy solution. 
On the contrary, what do we find? The recommendations of the Military 
College Committee have not been pushed through, nor have the recommend- 
ations that have been made by the pi*evious Committees. What they Have 
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suggested now is the selection of only 60 cadets— 30 half-yearly— , ' out of 
which only 15 go by competition and some of them go also tb States 1 
take lihis opportunity of bringing to the notice of the Government of 
India that this arrangement, although it may be considered to be an 
advance on the previous arrangement, is not siillicient, on the whole, to 
meet the growing aspirations and the growing demand of the Indians in 
the case of the military services. I also congratulate the Finance Mem- 
ber for the immediate steps taken for some advance in this line but it is 
liardly satisfactory. I further suggest that in the near future steps should 
be taken for reviving the whole scheme and preparing a fresh scheme so 

to* bring It* in a line with the growing aspirations and the demands of 
the Indian people.^ It^ will give facility to the military training of Indians 
and side by side it will solve the problem of military expenditure. Thin 
is one of the aspects which I had a mind to touch upon and 1 have touched 
it. If I get another opportunity, I will be able to deal with this cucstion 
at greater length. 

There is, Sir, one thing more which I have found in this ileport us 
regards the cadets that are to be taken from the Native States. The Gov- 
ernment of India has been very generous towards them. In these lean 
years I see no reason why the Finance Member should not take coutribu- 
tions from the Native States. They are going to admit candidates from 
Native^ States, but they have shown their unnecessary generosity in not 
accepting contributions or making a claim for the establishment of that 
college. On page 13 they say: 

“We do not recommend that Indian States should bo invitod to contribute any 
hinds towards the establishment of the College, or its maintenance when established. 
In view of this, the majority of us consider that the full expenses of the course should 
no payable in respect of all Indian State Forces cadets whether entering the Colloge 
by competition within the Slate or as army cadets. The cost of any remission of 
lees granted to individuals should be borne by the State concerned.*’ 

: . ; I 

In these lean years when we are establishing a college and are spending 
a large amount of money over its establishment, we see no reason why the 
Government of India sliould be so generous in making this concession to 
the Indian Native States. Most of the Indian States arc coming forward 
to help you in stamping out the civil disobedience movement. If }oii open 
any newspaper, you find every day a regular list of Princes who are 
coming forward to help Government. Why should not the Government 
make use of this and take some donation from them for the establishment 
of this college instead of making all these concessions to themV As regards 
other points, I am very thankful to other Honourable Members who 
have touched upon them, and I have no desire to repeat what h;is already 
been said by many Honourable Members. But there is one thing which 
I should like to bring to the notice of the House. It would not be fair 
on the part of this House to unduly criticise the Finance Member, because 
you all know the special circumstances under which ho is handling, the 
financial affairs of the Government of India. Wo are passing through un- 
precedented times. It is really unfortunate for him that he has come 
here during the time when debts and deficits have become the order of 
the day. All Provincial Governments and even the foreign Governments 
are coming forward with deficit Budgets, and under such eireum stances 
there is no doubt that he is trying his best to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. To that extent, I think, this side of the House might show some 
sympathy to him. At the same time, he must^ not shut his eyes and he 
must face facts as they actually are. The taxing capacity of the people 

P 
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has reachiBd 3fcs lowest ebb and it is not enough to mak^ w ^earl^» <eat.ul 
accountancy' by making a sort of balanced Budget showing both sides 
What we have to find now is the taxable capacity of the people beforef ou 
tax them. That' is the point ibo which I would very much like to draw tin 
attention of the Finance Member, and before lie launches any programme 
of taxation, he ought to revise and review the situation from this stand- 
point. As I have already said, it will be unfair to criticise the Finance 
Member for the unfortunate position in which he finds himself. He hus 
inherited a legacy of a prodigal son from his predecessor 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member s time is up. 

lb. K. M« DumaSia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the general discussion on the Budget statement involves more or 
less a repetition of what the previous speakers have said and eovei’s the 
same ground, and what the previous speakers have said is the repetition 
of what they were saying in previous years without creating any effective 
impression on the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches. I, 
{therefore, do hot propose to say anything on the need for retrenchment, 
for it will fall on unheeding ears, or indeed on the inability on the part 
of the people to bear this crushing burden. An eloquent testimony to 
this is supplied by the results of the abnormal taxation of November last 
which hus failed to bring that revenue to the Government which thov 
expected it would produce, while it has reduced the purchasing power of 
the people. We are told that we arc sharing the effects of the world 
depression. That may be so. J3ut we are suffering from the unprepared^ 
ness on the part of Government to meet an unparalleled situation that has 
arisen. The fall in the prices of commodities to which our misfortune iy 
attributed is the result of the Government’s not heeding the wise saying, 
“Cut your coat according to your cloth” and the refusal to read the signs 
of the times. One of those signs is the five year plan of Soviet Bussia. 
That powerful factor in the revolution of economic conditions of the ui rid 
is still ignored. The fall in the price of wlieat due to dumping by Bussia 
might any day be followed by a fall in the price of cotton when Russia is 
ready in a year or two to dump bales of shortstnple cotton which will 
specially compete with India. 

ICr. H. M. Joshi: You have got your cotton duty. 

Dr. H. M« DunUUSllV: That cotton duty will not in any way be effective as 
we have seen in the case of other commodities and it will not compensate 
for the loss of foreign markets to India. If Government refuse to take a leaf 
out of Soviet Russia’s book and adopt a five-year plan, and fail to help 
to^ organise Indian industries and agriculture, the mere piling up of laxa 
tion, an artificial exchange rate, and the manipulation of currency will 
not save the situation but ruin the country. The Honourable the Finance 
Member referred to the distressing feature w'hich is ruining the prosperity 
of Bombay. He characterised it as a self-inflicted wound ; these wounds 
have not been inflicted by friends but by enemies of Bombay. Some nf 
for their own gain* are out to ruin Bombay so that in the fall of 
Bombay they may rise. The situation is really painful. Every patriotic 
citizen must do his best not merely to condemn but to suppress the move- 
ment which is eating away the vitality of the City and is causing iirepar- 
able loss to industry and commerce. But I cannot help remarking that 
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excise impost which weighed heavSv * n th^rlf f 

and protection to an important Ssffv “““•’««• ‘■J years. 

Presidency depended. ^ which the prosperity of the 

BntTe l^;erorenroV?:d^”L£^^^ " m^'krrk f V"?’ 

possible that if they had taken steps “ hen 

picketing would not have been nL’essarv *and the tnqk*^l7 fh‘'“V^“ 
government would not have been so diffiniiraa !t is Say ' 

Mr. W. M. JOBbl: It is picketing which is helping you now. 

Mr. W. M. QumasU: What we require is help of the roDresentat,ivf.fl of . 
abour, mchdi^ the H(Hiourable Member, Mr. Joshif to put down 
hsordew. That help m which Government rely is not fo^rthcominir 
i?** if of the situation. My HonouraWe^^ 

Mr. Josta a tacked the capitalists. If anybody has lesT reS to JSk 
<be oapitpJists, it 18 my Honourable friend. For were it not for fho 
Bomb.y »o»ld not h.78 boon bniH md itbonr wmU nS 

S .f r ^i°*f*°? T ■’“•W wodU not h™ K 

provided with funds to carry on his social service work. But these are 

oot days of gratitude. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to 
the improvement in prices of some of the popular scrips on the Bombay 
itook exchange. These prices, I regret to say, are not evidence of re- 
turning prospenty. for which we all hope and pray. They were unduly 
iepressed by. the invasion of bears and the wave of pessimism that swept 
iver the country ; and the recovery in prices is only due to the fact that 
the concerns are in the hands of able hands and were these concerns con- 
trolled by an efficient Government, such as ours, they would have gone 
he way of the present Government finances. The Honourable the Finance 
IVTember then instanced the recovery in the price of Tata Iron and Steel 
Clompany’s ordinary shares, 80,000 of which are held by a Syndicate as a 
speculative counter. But the real position can be gleaned from the .fact 
hat the 7 per cent, preference shares of the Company, on which there .is 
in accumulated dividend of Rs. 50, are quoted today at Rs. 46. This 
shows the dire stress to which our beautiful city is reduced. There is no 
confidence, there is no money, and in spite of the protection which the 
^verhment have given to the company, and for which they leserva oar 
hanks, the shareholders have not been benefited in the shape of divi- 
lends. I hope the Government will enquire into the causes of the dire 
listress that is prevailing in the cTEy. If today Bombay had .been m a 
lappy condition, the finances of the Government of India would not have 
»een reduced to this dire state. But the policy of the Government is to 
^ijl the goose that lays golden eggs. Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi 
aid that the limit of income-tax should still further be lowered. My Hon- 
lurable friend has been absent from India for a very long time. He has 
>een attending the Bound Table Conference; he has been attending the 
labour Conference and so on, and so he is not in a, position to know the 
distress in which the small salaried men are placed today. To tax an 
aeome of one thousand rupees a year and to give it retrospective effect 
^s created ’distress which> if Mr. Joshi knew, he would not have advocated 
he lowering of the income-tax limit still further. That attack on capital- 

comes with ill-grace from Mr, Joshi. Bombay is today made by 
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capitalists and by labour and not by represeutatives of labour. If auy. 
body has failed to improve, the lot of labour^, it is the representatives of 
labour. With these remarks I resume my seat. 

Mr* Nabakuxnar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs : N'on-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member’s jludget 
speech raising alternately hopes and fears in us is altogether a dismal 
record. Despite distressing trade depression and general lack of pur< 
chasing power, when be sees some silver lining in that gloomy picture 
through the help of mere ‘‘average calculations” by reason of this year’s 
investments in Post Office Cash Certificates, Savings Bank deposits and 
Treasury Bonds, he not only thereby deludes the public but also galls 
himself to some extent about the country’s present financial situation and 
the fabulous hoardings of the Indian people.. The temporary rise in some 
shares, here and there, just on the eve of the presentation of the annual 
Budget, he manages to forget, is due to manipulations in interested 
quarters and that for obvious reasons. 

Sir, in treating us to a homily about the virtues of the export of private 
gold from this country to the extent of 55 crores during the course of the 
last six months, the Honourable the Finance Member ingeniously attempted 
to explain away the Indian opinion in the matter. But what be luis 
managed to ignore is the significant fact that the unrestricted, gold export 
has materially benefited his country which was getting gold-depleted, at 
the expense of India, as disclosed by the statements of English Cabinoi 
Ministers, Bank Managers, and commercial magnates. This is confirmed 
by what has appeared in the Statesman and the Nation which say that 
the repayment of 30 millions to America and Prance could not have boon 
made without the export of gold from India. Referring to the Financio.! 
Secretary's statement, that paper observes: 

**But the return of 80 millions will cause us a good deal of trouble iinleBs golc 
continues to come from India on an ineVeasing scale.** 

The export of large quantities of gold from India at a time when every 
other country was trying to stop its gold from going out had been quite 
dangerous. , It might have temporarily relieved the Secretary of State 
by placing him in po.ssession of funds for the repayment of sterling loans: 
it could have also improved temporarily the acute financial condition of 
India, but it did not mean her ultimate good. It was simply replacing 
the gold of India with printed paper or with the depreciated silver rupee 
and amounted to substantially reducing the capital wealth of India instead 
for mobilising it for national purposes at a most critical period of her his- 
tory. Curiously enough the Government of our country has consistently 
ignored the Indian opinion, in matters of money -policy affecting this 
country. 

Customs revenue, Sir, through the help of which the Honourable 
thie- Finance Member purported to rehabilitate his finances, has entirely belied 
his expectations. So far the main deterioration factors are sugar, silver, 
cotton piece-goods and liquors. Apart from the fact that no real. national 
purpose will be served by protection, if you choose to build up enormous 
industries unduly sheltered from competition when this industrial progress 
and splendour are to pest upon sweated labour. To starve a whole nation 
to build. np a few individual fortunes. is pot the way to bpiid up dcmocraey 
in this or any other country. 
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, Tbeu, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Aleinbcr, in adumbrating the re- 
trenchment schemes of his Government, has been pleased to tell us that 
while retrenchment has been widely adopted, no new expenditure is being 
incurred for the coming year. But may I remind liim that the present 
financial crisis is not the outcome of things and events of one or two 
years? It has been the result of a hare-brained policy of wilful waste, 
extravagance and exploitation continued through years. I have only to 
refer the Honourable the Finance Member to the Report of the Inchcape 
Committee to obtain an idea of the waste and extravagance of the import- 
ant Government Departments, of the military services, of the State Rail- 
ways, during the last decade. Need I also remind him about the exchange 
muddle of 1920-21 and tlic abnormal and continually-expanding grow’th of 
expenditure on civil and military administrations during the last decade, 
resulting in heavy deficits met with Treasury Bills and culminating in 
continuous additions to the public debt of the country? Sir, it is some 
relief no doubt to find that circumstancjes have forced a somewhat rigid 
course upon the Government for the coming year, but the commitments to 
which they were already committed leave them no other option but that 
in such abnormal times. Schemes like the New Delhi Capital project, 
the Sukkur Barrage and the Vizianagram Harbour, occasional Royal Com- 
missions, League delegates and League contributions year by year, Round 
Table Conferences year after year, prolific enquiry committees one after 
the other, inordinately -long State trials, unwanted and costly railway pro- 
jects, numerous political subsidies and secret service expenditure; are 
only some out of the great multitude which have already engulfed vast 
resources of the country and still contemplate to swallow up large amounts 
io which are to be added the reckless borrowing policy and iniquitoiiR 
(:onversion operations. In fact w^e do not know \vhere all this will lead 
us. 

Sir, the piling up of direct and indirect taxes upon the country at such 
n period of industrial, commercial and agricniltural gloom reflects a most 
luiwise and unprecedented financial policy. The Linlithgow Commission. . 
which was yiracticallv a White Commission and which investigated into 
<he taxable capacity of the Indian people, declared so many years hack 
that the utmost limit had been reached so far as the taxation of the people 
weis ccSncdrncd. But the Government in (heir reckless ways have chosen 
to ignore the recommendations of that Commission and the people have 
also managed to forget all about it. The Govennnent should lay down 
.1 clear-cut policy for their taxation schemes, as to how far they would go 
directly and how far indirectly in imposing their taxeR,^just as they ^ire 
doing in the Honourable the Finance Member’s own. country. 

Sir, notwithstanding Bengal’s largest contributions towards income-tax. 
super-tax and customs revenue and in spites of her greatest income-pro- 
ducing capacity, when the people of Bengal (?r\ themselves hoarse over 
I he revision of the Meston Award by reason of its admitted inequity, they 
are told that nothing can be done during the continuance of the reforms. 
Hilt that plea did not stand in the way of creating a regularly equipped 
province in great haste at the North-West Frontier in spite of our impend- 
ing aciite financial situation. And who know's that, following that pre- 
cedent, a new pmyince will not be ushered into being in Sind a few 
months hence, before the new constitution is actually introduced? Sub- 
vention of a crore, in addition to what we are paying for three years to 
com‘6 for the newly created province I do not grudge, but the Government 
«bnn]d*be more explanatory, instead of confusing, in showing all the items 
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of 63 ^enditure for that province, because apart from a huge sum on Watch 
and Ward on the civil aide, there is shown about one crore and over on 
the Watch and Ward non- voted under the political head. Then there is 
also no credit shown on the military side for the transferred Public Works 
Department from the military to civil works, just as the Dehra Dun Staff 
(College transfer has not been credited to the military side. 

In conclusion, Sir, I have only to say that the crisis through which our 
country is passing at the present moment must not be construed ag a 
passing phase. The nculc financial depression in the country coupled with 
the widespread acute world conditions is most desperate and discouraging 
no doubt. To this is to bo added the prevailing political discontent and 
distrust, and Government’s most reactionary policy in the preservation of 
law and .order reacting prejudicially on the present financial situation of 
the. country. All this that is passing before our eyes. Sir, is the reflection 
of ihe world spirit, and India has not escaped and cannot escape from the 
political and economic influences which the Great War and the Peace of 
Versailles have been exerting on all countries. The old economic equili- 
brium of the worldi has been radically altered. Patchwork remedy will be 
no solution of the present financial problems. Comprehensive schemes for 
reforms in the best interests of the people are really needed now. All 
financial administrations, however well-meaning, honest and efficient they 
may be, are bound to collapse, unless there is sincere and substantial co- 
operation in their management between the rulers and the ruled. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, the picture of the Budget that has been 
presented is indeed very dismal and gloomy. A clear deficit of llj crores 
has been brought out. Another disappointing feature is that the deficit 
has arisen from the fall in the imports and exports of the country. Hie 
decrease in imports and exports is just by one half. Foreign textiles have 
dropped from 49 to 15 crores, and sugar from 15 to 4 crores. I do not 
propose to say that the Finance Member is to blame for it. On the con- 
trary in the situation in which he is placed and in the way in which he 
hes to meet with the difficulties before him, I do not think I should quarrel 
with fiim for having brought out a deficit Budget. But I do quarrel with 
the v^y system of administration which is responsible for this^ defipit. 
It has been said that the deficit at present is due to world-wide causes and 
to depression all round. That is true ; but one important factor has been 
missed and that is this : it is true that the world depression is responsible 
to a great extent ; ^but it cannot be forgotten that it is the Indian political 
situation and Indian political conditions that are also responsible for this 
deficit.^ At present what we find is that there is no peace in the country'; 
there is turmoil all round; and in that condition do you expect that the 
trade, the commerce and industries — even agriculture — will increase? Is 
it not therefore veiw necessary to emphasise this point? It is high time 
now that the Treasury Benches should take the lead in this direction and 
press upon the Cabinet to cry a halt in the present policy and not to rule 
the country by Ordinances, but by the ordinary law. Not only have these 
Ordiiiances superseded Ihe ordinary law, but they are being applied iR 
such R® • extraordinary manner that I would call it ’ simply inhuman. 
Again what is the real situation? It is not the Legislature that legis- 
lates, but it fs the Governor General who issues the Ordinances instead; 
and ih whoBe J^nds is this power given? Is it in the hands of the Gow 
bf .tpe Preyinces? The power has beep decentralised apd 
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given abikllutely into the hands of the District Magistrates^ and through 
tjienii to the police. At present the conditions are so deplorable that it is 
very distressing to see them. Under these Ordinances orders of all kinds 
are passed. We used to condemn the provisions of section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, as being too wide — under which the District 
Magistrates could issue orders against anyone to do or not to do anything. 
But what happens now ? Orders are now issued to the effect ‘ ‘Do not go 
to a particular street; do not go for a particular purpose, and ^so on 
and so forth”. The orders are given by District Magistrates; and the 
Government do not know them before they are promulgated. And when 
we come here and put questions about them, they say all is in the hands 
of the District Magistrates to do as they like because the Ordinances give 
that unlimited power. Will the situation which is thus ruling at present 
revive trade or w'ill it come to the help of the Honourable the Finance Mem* 
ber to balance his Budget? I subniit not. And unless and until, along 
with the w’orld-wide depression conditions the Indian political problem is 
reckoned with, I submit there will be no budgetary solution for many 
years to come. 

So far as this Budget is concerned, at the time the Emergency Finance 
Bill was presented, the anticipations of the Finance Member were that 
there would be a surplus in the coming year to the extent of 6^ crores. 
At that time, when taxes were being imposed, wc said the taxation had 
already reached the taxable limit and there should be no further burden 
imposed. We were then told that there was a hope that these taxes would 
be removed after a year or two. But what do we find now? We are dis- 
tressed to find that tlie surplus which is now being estimated is only 2 
crores and 36 lakhs. T submit even this Is only a pious hope; and just . 
as the Finance Member has been disappointed in his forecast, until these 
conditions that I have pointed out arc tackled, there will be no improve- 
ment and no surplus, but the Central Government will move further and 
further in the direction of bankruptcy. 

Another consideration to be borne in Tuind in this (jonnection is Avitli 
regard to drastic retrenchment. So far as retrench men t is concerned, the 
figures show that up to now there has been retrenchment on the civil 
side to the extent of 183*67 lakhs, whereas the figure recommended was 
209- 18 lakhs; and on the military side retrenchment is proposed to be 
effected to the extent of 237*61 lakhs only : the total comes to between 
three and four crores of rupees. This latter figure also is less than what 
was recommended. I cannot understand why even in this retrenchment 
problem the recommendations of responsible committees should not have 
been accepted in toto. When the purpose of the Eetrenchment Com- 
mittees was to investigate into this question carefully and they have 
actually done so, I think it was wrong not to accept all the recommenda- 
tions that were made. But apart from tliat, is this retrenchment going 
to meet with the present financial difficulty and stringency? The ques- 
tion is not merely cutting down the salaries of the subordinates, but much 
retrenchment is necessary in the case of higher officials of all kinds. Firs! 
of all, there must be curtailment of the numbers. It is proverbial that 
the atoinistration in this country is very top-heavy. The other day when 
I said that the subordinates formed the })ackbonc of the administration and 
that they should not be disturbed, a retort came from the Leader of the 
House that the backbone cannot do without brains ; but when you have a 
top-heavy Government with an over-burdened brain, both the brain and the 
backbone will certainly break. Therefore, Sir, if Government intend to 
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make a real attempt, a true attempt, a faithful attempt, they should fiivsi 
apply the axe very effectively to the higher officers both in respect of tlu; 
reduction of their number, as also their salaries. No retrenchment hiifi 
virtually been made in r<'gard to the higher officers. When we ask that 
at least one Member of the Executive Council should be reduced, tlu* 
reply promptly comes from the Treasury .Benches: “Oh, it is impossible’ V 
In like manner, it has been suggested that some Secretaries and Joint 
Secretaries should go, but nothing has so far been done. Therefore, Sir, 
it is quite necessary that if Government arc really serious about effectin^^ 
economy in the administration, if they arc serious to meet this heav\ 
deficit, they should thoroughly overhaul the existing system of adminisirM- 
tion and apply the axe first at the top instead of applying it at the bottom 
as they have done now. 

Then with regard to the question of income-tax. My Honourable frien.l 
the representative for Labour said that the richer people are not taxed 
to the limit that they should be but when I asked my friend how inucb 
tax he pays, he made no answer. I do not say that there should be any 
tax whatever upon the poor people; but I do maintain that the richoV 
people also should not be taxed to such an extent that they may feel ihe 
same difficulty. 

Turning back to retrenchment, there is an invidious distinction made* 
in the cut of the salaries of the higher officers. It is no doubt professed 
that the cut is uniform, but as a matter of fact it is not so. The lower 
paid people only have to pay 10 per cent., while the higher paid people 
get free from the surcharge on income-tax and thus pay only 3 per cent, 
by way of retrenchment. Therefore, I suggest that the "retrenchment 
sliould in reality be made uniform in the case of both the higher officers 
and the lower so that the amoimt realised might be a substantial soun e 
of help to meet the deficit. 

Then another thing which I w^ani to point out is with regard to the in- 
consistent position of the Finance Department in allowing a subvention c»f 
one crore of rupees to the North-West Frontier Province during Govern- 
ment’s financial crisis. Sir, T do not grudge my Muhammadan friends a 
separate province 

An Honourable Member: There are Hindus also there. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am just coming to PTindus. So far as mv 
Miibauiinudnn friends are concerned, I do not grudge them a separate pro 
vince, but I do say the Hindus do not require a separate province. Tin y 
were given no voice in the matter and not allowed any part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Bound Tabic Conference. But as I said in the beginniii.i,' 
while I do not grudge my Muhammadan friends a separate province, I 
should like to point out that they must stand on their own legs; they cannot 
borrow legs and then stand to carry’ on a province independently. No^^^ 
what do we find is their financial position from the facts and figures? Tin’ 
income of the North-West Frontier Province is about 66 lakhs only, and 
with this income they cannot certainly carry on the administration of t'a 
.province. That is quite certain, and now the Central Government propose 
to give a crore of rupees subvention. But I do not see any justification 
for it and the Government have not given any reason for giving thi" 
subvention. 

All Hohouxable Membar: They are getting it now. 
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Hr. Lalchand Nav^^: Yes, they are getting it now because that pro- 
vince is centrally administered; when it is centrally administered, Govern- 
ment funds .do belong to that province also, but I say, Sir, it is entirely 
wrong in principle to give any such subvention, to make it run separately 
because it will lead other provinces also to make a similar demand. .... 

m. B. Das: I want a subvention for Orissa. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: But the Govemment will then get up and say 
that they cannot do it, they are bankrupt. J therefore do not see any reason 
whatsoever for giving this subvention. Let me now read a small portion 
from the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member in connection 
therewith. He says: 

“In fact, tho proMeni (jf lixiiij; tho yiihvontion on a fair basis jusl at t ho present 
time of wonomic clisturl>ance has l)eeii one of difficulty. In fact, had the finan- 

cial conditions alone to he taken into account, one would hardly have chosen the present 
time for fixing up a siihvenlion ; on the other hand, it had to he done". 

r for one cannot understand why it had to be done. That means that, 
without any rliynu^ or reason, th(‘v propose to give this subvention. This 
is not right. Apart from that, as J. said, it will lead other provinces also 
to demand similar subventions. For instjince, the Andhras have been, 
ngifcating fora separate province. {An Hoyiourahlc Member: “Sind?’*) 
Yes, Sind has also been crying, but 1 am not going to say anything on it 
now beoause the whole question is sub judice, and secondly the conditions 
prevailing in Sind are different. Therefore, I would not like to dwell on 
the question of Sind for the present, but I do say that it is a bad policy 
1o give subventions and make the people divide among themselves; it is 
certainly a very bad policy. 

Furihi‘r, the Finance Member says that a sum amouniing to 66*14 
lakhs drops out of the Government of India’s receipts representing the 
rivcnue of the area of the new Governor’s province; it does drop out, but 
that is the very reason for not giving this subvention for separation. 

Then there is the question of Orissa and several other provinces. By 
giving this subvention. Sir, you are laying down a bad precedent. Eveiy- 
body will come up to say, “I want to bo in a separate province, I want 
to have my own Governor and my own Government” and so on, but, Sir^ 
this is a short sighted policy. 

Then reverting to the question of bringing about peaceful conditions in 
the country. I submit that it is high time now that the advice of Lord 
Irwin, which he has recently given, be taken note of by the Treasury 
Ifenches, in order to advise His Excellency the Governor General to act 
up to it. 1 will give the utterance of Lord Irwin in his own words. 

Sir, he recently said that: 

“It should he observed that tho ^litical asxnrations of India were the national 
outcome) of human instinct and the desire to manage their own affairs." 

tie asked the British people to understand that and sympathise witli 
Indians. Lord Irwin further added that Governments usually rested upon 
the consent of the govonied, and force never solved any ])olitical pro- 
blem 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member’s lime is up. 

G 
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Mr. T. N. Bamakrifihna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) : I did not intend to take part in to-daj^s dts. 
cussion as I wanted to have my say to-morrow, but as no one has got up, 
I have chosen to rise in my place. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is wise. 

T* Eamakrishna Beddi: I think this is the only occasion when 
a Budget speech has been delivered without at the same time being accom- 
panied by its counterpart, the financial proposals for taxation. So, the 
discussion to-day appears to be very bald and bereft of the interest which 
usually attaches when financial proposals accompany the Budget speech. 

Sir, the Budget speech has given the financial position of this year, as 
also the estimates for the coming year. It may be that, as the Honourable 
the Finance Member has no necessity to elaborate financial proposals at 
this stage, lie has given us a detailed picture of the budgetary position lliis 
year. I may at once say that his Budget speech is a very lucid one iu 
the sense that he has clearly given us a picture of the financial position 
which even a layman like myself, who has not dabbled in financial matters, 
can easily understand, and he has not camouflaged the figures so as to 
make them too complicated for ordinary minds to comprehend. At tlio 
same time, I must give expression to my sense of disappointment at not 
finding any relief given to the poor taxpayers in the sense of reducing sonu; 
of the taxes that lay heavily upon them, even to the extent of cuts carried 
by this House on the financial proposals of last November. 

Dr. B. D. Dalai: Sir, there is no quorum. 

(The number of Members present in the House having been counted.) 

Mr. President: There is a quorum. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: Sir, in the face of so much additional 
taxation and in the face of retrenchment carried out we expected that 
«oine relief would be given to the taxpayers, but I am disappointed. As 
regards the Budget, I am told that in the Gcneial Budget discussion wc 
may ramble from China to Peru without being called to order, but I do 
not* propose to take upon myself any such duty, but I viiil confine myself to 
only two aspects of the Budget speech, that is to say, the effect of tlu? 
new taxes that were imposed last October, and also the retrenchments that 
have been carried out by the Government, in the civil as well as the military 
departments. 

With regard to the first point, that is to say, the effect of the new taxes, 
we find from the Budget speech that the import duties have very much 
affected the imports of articles like cotton piccegoods, sugar and otlur 
articles, and the value of all the imports for the last ten months has gonr 
down considerably to about Bs, 105 crorcs, whereas in the same period 
last year it stood at over Es. 200 crores'T The greatest fall in the imports 
is in sugar, silver and cotton piecegoods. There has been consequently 
a great fall in the customs revenue of the Government. In the imports 
of sugar .we expect a fall of Es. 108 lakhs, and in cotton piecegoods a 
of about Es. 3 crores. But there is a silver lining in this cloud. These 
import duties are in the nature of protective duties, and so, they have 
given a great impetus to the cotton mill industry in this country and also 
to the production of indigenous sugar. These two industries have ’ gi-eatly 
'benefited by these import duties which are in the nature of protective 
duties. Hence we do not feci very sorry over the considerable fall in the 
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imports of sugar and cotton piece-goods into this country. The Budget 
valsd" reveals the fact that in some cases, for instance, articles like salt, 
lierosene oil, betel nuts and spices, the Government have realised much 
more revenue than what they expected. Thus, the Honourable the Finance 
jVlember comes to the conclusion tliat during times of emergency the 
Finance Member has only to put a little additional pressure, if he wants 
more revenue, on such commodities as the masses use. He says : 

“A few annas per head from 300 millions is the most effective course, whereas 
attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited class seem almost to have reached 
Xheir limit.** / 

This opinion of the Honourable the Finance Member has also been shared 
by two capitalist Members from Bombay, and when my Honourable friend 
Mr. B. Das proposed that these capitalists, who have gained by those pro- 
tective duties, must be made to contribute some more revenues to the 
relief of the poor taxpayers, one of them jeered at him. 

Sir, the taxation in India of the poor people has reached the breaking 
point. The poor people have to use articles of necessity if they must 
live at all, and somehow or other they have to purcliasc those articles 
of necessity, and thus pay extra revenue to the Government. But that 
is no reason for any Govemment to press upon them more and more 
heavily. Not only do they contribute hy using these articles of necessity, 
but they have also to use such articles as cotton piece-goods, sugar and 
similar other things. Even there it is the consumer that pays all the 
burden of additional taxation. ^ly Honourable friend from 
Bombay with a certain amount of gleo and satisfaction ?aid that 
it is tho capitalist classes or higlier classes that have been coniribiiting 
inuch of th(i revenue to Government. For instance, ho asked us to note 
that they have been contributing over 50 crores in the shape of customs 
and 18 crores in the shape of income-tax. It is very difficult to follow 
that this amount has been contributed only by tho higher classes. As 
a matter of fact, it is the poorer people, the masses of the people in India, 
that contribute the additional taxation even with regard to these imported 
goods. The Government collects import duties at the port and the merchants 
increase the prices of these articles to that extent, and it is ultimately 
tho consumei and the masses that contribute this revenue also. So my 
friend cannot take pride in tho fact that it is only the higher middle 
classes that contribute this huge revenuo. Thus, the dictum of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that, whenever wc want addifonal taxation, we 
have simply to turn tho screw a little more on the articles of necessity, 
is not a very sound one, because it is the poor man who. has to bear the 
burden ultimately. 

Now, we shall lake up the other point, that is, how far Government 
have been able to carry out retrenchments in the various departments, 
both civil and military and thus lighten tho burden on the tax-payers. 
With regard to tho Military Budget, in the present year, it stands at th(» 
figure of 52 crores. Now, in his speech the Honourable Member from 
Bombay has stated that the Government had begun to live beyond their 
means, not this year or last year but as early as 11 years ago, and they 
have been consuming 56 crores of rupees over their income during this 
period of 11 years. I have only to correct him by saying that it is not 11 
^ears, but from the yCcar 1927 or 1928 that the Government have begun to 
live beyond their means, and within these few years they have consumed 
to tho extent of 56 crores over and above the normal revenues. Ever since 
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1927, the Honourable Members on this side of the House have been •im- 
pressing upon the Government the necessity of cutting down military ex- 
peMiture and thus living within their means instead of resorting to addi- 
tional taxation, and every year we have been given a reply that not a 
single soldier or sepoy could be cut down and not a single rupee could be 
deducted without endangering the position of the British Empire in India. 
Even though there have been disarmament conferences and other countries 
of the world have been trying to reduce the burdens on armaments as much 
as possible, yet in India they have not moved their little finger in that 
direction. Now, they have to face this great emergency along with other 
nations of the world. Now they are forced to the necessity of reducing 
at least to a little portion, and not to the extent they should reduce. In 
the matter of Army expenditure, for example, there has been a great waste 
of money. The pay and aJlbvvances of the fight ijiig forfces came to 18 
crores, whereas the whole of 34 crores has been spent on the administra- 
tive and the commissariat departments. I shall refer to the waste going 
<in in one department, namely, the Army Medical Department. I will 
only quote the words of one of the members of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, who did such good work w’ith conspicuous ability in that Com- 
mittee. Mr. Rainaswami Mudaliar, speaking not very long ago, said witli 
regard to this side of the expenditure : 

Retrenchment Committee went to Calcutta and paid a surprise visit to the 
British Military Hospital. Scores of beds bad been provided for but when they 
went there there actually were not more than 17 patients who were supposed to 
be sick. He himself did not come across more than two people who were actually in 
bed. Others, they were told, were convalescing. There were five superior medical 
officers in charge of 17 patients. Majors and Colonels who drew their pay according 
to their rank with an organisation of subordinato medical officers and a vast mnnWr 
of nurses^ orderlies and all other appurtenances which went to equip a ]>roper hospital 

From a series of investigations, they came to the conclusion that so far as the 

military medical services were concerned there was over staffing in every place and thcic 
was' Immense scope for retrenchment.** 

That is the case with each and every department on the ndministralive 
aide. ;■ I do not want to weary the House by quoting other instances of 
extravagance because it would take a very long time, but I quote this one 
as an exaniplc of the amount of waste that lias been going on all these 
years, and yet the Government were not able to retrench by a single pie. 
i am not talking of reducing a soldier or a. sepoy. Even taking the ex- 
])enditure on the administrative side, there \vas so much scope for retrench- 
ment all those years and yet they would not reduce it by a single pie. 
Then, Sir, a portion of the Army is also maintained for Imperial purposes. 
As has been said by liOrd Curzon in bis introduction to the “Indian Corps 
in France": 

“The Indian Army, in fact, has always ix)S8esi<ed, and has been proud of possessing 
a triple function, the preservation of internal peace in India itself ; the defence of 
<he Indian frontiers; and preparedneia to embark at a inoment’.s notice for Imperial 
(Service in other parts of the g]ol)e. In this third aspect India has for long been one of 
the most important units in the scheme of British Im])erial defence, providing the 
British Government with ti striking force always ready, of admirable efficiency, and 
assured valour.** 

In this time of national emergency, the Government should ask the It«* 
perial Government to contribute a share to the Army expenditure, 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

The AsBcmhly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday* 
the lOth March, 1982. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN AIR FORCE BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secret-ary) : Sir, I move that the time appoint- 
ed for presentation of the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
f)rovide for the administration and discipline of the Indian Air Force be 
extended to the 10th of March, 1932. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to provide for the administration and discipline of the 
Indian Air Forego. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION— confd. 

Mr. President: Order, ord(»r. The House will now resume general. dis- 
cussion on the Budget. 

Haji Ohaudhury Muhammad Ismail Oan (Bakarganj cum Faridpur: 

Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the Budget presented by the Honourable the 
Finance Member is not at all convincing. Last November when he pre- 
sented the Supplementary Finance Bill raising several taxes, it was urged 
by the non-official Members of this House that these increased taxes 
would not yield the revenue that Government were expecting from them, 
ft has come to be true now. There is always a limit upto which the 
taxes are flexible and may be raised with (Equanimity, but if they are 
raised beyond that limit, it will always result in diminishing retrums. The 
surplus at the end of 18 months was shown at 5 crores only a few months 
ago, but within those last six months that surplus has come up to crOres. 
I am positive, Sir, that by the end of another two or three months the 
surplus expected on the 1st April, 19B2, will not only be nothing, but 
will produce a further deficit by a few more crores. Sir, the present 
stage of financial crisis can only be averted by drastic retrenchment at the 
top and not as the Government are trying at present, at the bottom. Sir, 
the retrenchment effected up. till now has not affected the post of a single 
Tiritish Imperial Service Officer either on the civil or on the military side. 
If the present Administration thinks that by the so-called retrenchment 
of Indian subordinates only they will be able to tide over the difficult 
times, they are absolutely mistaken. This sort of petty and unfair 

( 1765 ) A 
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retrenchment of subordinates is only multiplying the number of unem- 
ployed Indians and fanning the present unrest in the country. The 
retrenchment, I wisli to see — and 1 am positive it is what this House 
wishes to see — ^is that the cut in salaries should be fixed at a graduated 
scale irrespective of the surcharge on income-tax ranging from 10 per cent, 
at the bottom rising up to 30 per cent, at the top. Sir, there is no other 
country in the world where officials of the State are paid such princely 
salaries as arc paid to the Imperial Services officers in India, and if even 
in this present state of financial stringency Government cannot properly 
tackle the problem, being afraid of the bureaucratic ire, I think they 
should make room for others who would'“be able to make' tin? Fniperia! 
Services officers feel that they are ])ublic servants and not public masters 
(Hear, hear) and that they should accept such salaries as the country 
can pay and not demand what they think will kc^ep them like princes. 

Then, Sir, in coming to the Army estimates, 1 find certain remarks 
made by tlie Honourable the Finance Member which appear to mo to be 
astounding. Hie Army estimates h.ave been brought down to the levrd 
of 4(5 J crores in tli(» Budget estimates for 1932-33 only by deferring some 
of the expenditure to future years when the .\vmy estimates are expected 
to swell up again to a very high tiguro. This House cannot, with equity 
and justi(‘e, commit the future Assembli(?s to Army expenses which v/ill 
accrue then^after du(» to siu.di deferring of expenses. 

Next 1 would like to draw the attention of this House to the question 
as to why this (*ountry should be an independent member of the Leagiu^ 
of Nations and spend 12 lakhs of rupet^s a year. May 1 ask the Treasury 
Benches what oartlily l)enelit this country has derived as an independent 
member of the Lt'ugnoV Sir, it is a misnomer that the country which is 
solely dependent for its internal adniinistraiion on a handful of British 
officials has been given the honour of being an independent member of the 
fjeague consisting only of indcpendi'nt nationalities. 1 ask the Honour- 
able Member whether it is or it is not a fact that but for India's 
membership of the League, these 12 lakhs of rupees would have to be 
borne by the British tax-payers, as otherwise Great Britain could not have 
retained a special vote on India's behalf to be utilised to the best advantages 
of Great Britain. It is in other words an Imperial charge, and therefore 
it should be transferred to the British Exchequer from Indian revenues. 
Sir, before I conclude, L wish to give the Government a warning that, 
unless the present system of administration by Ordinances is changed in 
the near future Government will realise that not oven a quarter of the 
Customs’ revenue expected will come to the Indian Exchequer. The 
more you administer repression, the stronger will be the boycott not only 
of Lancashire goods but of all British goods, and the lesser will be the 
revenue from the Customs. I would therefore request the Government to 
change the present policy of repression if they desire to save themselves and 
India from financial bankruptcy and ruin. Sir, I am alarmed that the 
Honourable the Finance Member indirectly hints that if further taxation is 
neoessaiy, he will fall upon the poor man's salt and kerosene. I do warn 
the Government that the proverbial camel’s back is already nearly broken 
and it cimnot afford to carry any more burden. I hope Government will 
look to any other source of revenue but will not crush the poor peasants. 
The Honourable the Finance Member may think that it is only a few annas 
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more, but he should not forget that the average income of on Indian is 
less tjjian 2 annas a day. With these few words, I conclude my remarks. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney (Nominated Non-Oiiicial) : Sir I do 
not propose to follow previous speakers in either congratulating or 
sympathising with the Honourable the Finance Member on his Budget 
speech. All I have to say is that I listened with rapt attention to his 
masterly exi)Osition of the financial position of India and the able way 
in which he untwined her financial skein and when he had finished I 
felt I knew more of finance than when he stai-ted and 1 said to myself, 
“Thank God, Sir George Schuster is at the head of the finance Depart- 
ment in India” and not his critics on the opposite side who, posing os 
specialists, turned out to be siiperficialists in Finance matti»rs. Sir, the 
Hononurable the FiriaiK'c Mtariber's speech made two marked impressions 
on me. One was his iiitenst* passion for making promises and tlie other was 
tliat he appeared to be sulfcring from an acute atta(‘k of retrciichnientitis — 
a Budgetary disease. I trust he will not be charged with breach of 
promise when the 10 per (*ent. cut is to be restored at the promised date. 

I hope he will give this House an assurance, on this point in his reply. 
As regards retrenchmeiil , I am afraid il has become, an obsession with the 
Honourable Member tind 1 have* not the slightest doubt that for this 
n'ason he is today the most I'onndly hated man in the Fast. Sir, when 
the Finan(*o Ali'niher presented his Fiineigency Finance Bill last Septem- 
her, he indtmted too heavily tai the loyalty and patriotism of his public 
servants and too lighily on the public. He is pai’ticularly guilty of this 
in accepting tlie ruthless retrenchments advocated by thos(» hydra -headed 
l)odies called the Ectrenchnieiit Sub-Committees who saw red and downed 
llui public servant to save the general publi(i. We know he imposed 
I'ortain ia.ves on capitalists and on the poorer public but theiH; seemed to 
l)e a w’ant of courage; on his part to iniimso adequate taxation on the 
general public. Had he resorted to a one anna extra charge from the 
fmblic, say, for instance, on salt, ho would certainly have met all his 
requirements. Sir, in making thesi» remarks niy memory goes back to 
the days when Sir Basil Blackett presented his first Budget, and this 
• ternal question of salt came up before the House and it was for days 
led on it — not in the form of scxlium chloride but odium chloride. Most 
of those speeches were ac'coinpanicd with quotations from the Holy Bible, 
r do remember, Sir, at that time I also resorted to a couplet — a trans- 
position from the Scriptures of the cjuotation ”Y(i are the salt of the 
Farth but if the salt hath lost”, etc., and which I feel I can aptly apply 
to tlui present Honourable thi*. Finance Member : 

“Ye are the Members of the Aspenihlv 
Hut, if the Budget hath a deficit 
Wherewith shall it he ha lanced 

) Except it be salted.” 

, \ 

Tn other words I should like to see his future Budgets more salted and loss 
i^ugared and spiced. 

There is one other point to which I should like to refer and that is the 
collection of income-tax. On the belief that it takes a thief to catch a thief 
I submit that the Finance Member would be able to collect more money 
from this head if he were to employ 500 Banyas to examine the accounts 
and books of Banyas. If. that were done, I do believe we would not hear 
any more of deficit Budgets. 


A2 
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Another point I would like to mention is this. The Finance Member 
referred to duty on spices and sugar. I am afraid in his taxation *ou 
betel-nut he forgot that there is another means by which he can swell 
his revenues and that is by imposing a tax on Pan. 

I now come to the subject of the Army. I was glad to know from 
the Honourable Member that there has been a steady and marked retrench- 
ment in military estimates. 1 hope, however, this has not been effected 
at the sacrifice of the safety of the country by reducing the strength of 
the forces. 

With these preliminary remarks of a general character, I come to what 
I may call the main theme of my speech, which refers to Indianisation of the 
services, as it applies to the community I have the honour to represent 
in this Honourable House. Sir, on various occasions and at every Budget 
Members on the opposite side have found it necessary to make remarks 
on the position the Anglo-Indian community occupies in the various 
Government serivees. Those charges of preferential treatment have betui 
made, 1 admit, in good faith and in the belief they are true. Sir, I can- 
not subscribe to the charge that the Anglo-Indian community is the 
pampered community of Government or that it is in receipt of preferential 
treatment. Now, Sir 

I i 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : We are discussing 
the General Budget and not the Railway Budget. 

Li6Ut.-Oolon6l Sir Henry Sidney: IMay I ask the protection of the Chair 
from these interruptions for I desire, may be for the last time, to place the 
cause of the community dispassionately, squarely and reasonably before 
the House, and I hope I shall not only dispel these misconceptions but 
merit the support, recognition and sympathy of the opposite Benches. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

. Lieut. «Golonel Sir Henry Oidney: I thank you. Sir, I shall not weary 
the llrtil'se by detailing the history of the public services rendered to India 
by tho Anglo-Indian community. A brief reference to only three Services, 
the-'Railways, Telegraphs and Customs and our services to Indian States 
win, I am convinced, impress every Honourable Member in this House 
with the great and abiding part the Anglo-Indian community has played 
in the commercial and industrial development of India. Every page of 
Indian history scintillates and testifies to such services — ^both military 
and civil. Why, it was that brave Anglo-Indian telegraphist Brendish who 
saved this very city, Delhi and I feel sure no one sitting on the opposite 
side will deny us this service and credit nor will it be disputed by Govern- 
ment. I claim without hesitation or fear of contradiction that the Anglo- 
Indian community helped to lay the foimdations of the British Empire 
in this country and I challenge any one to deny this. With such a 
record of- service, I shall now ask this House, especially my friends on the 
opposite side, to take their minds back to the early pioneer developments 
in India nearly a hundred years ago when the first Railway sleepers and 
the first Telegraph wire and poles were being laid in this country. 
was with the help of the brave Indian village labourer that the Anglo- 
Tndian community on small salaries cut their way through the virgin 
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forests of India and laid the Kailway and Telegraph systems which function 
today, and stood exposed to the ravages of cholera, malaria and"* small-pox- 
which were uncontrolled diseases then. It was these pioneer workers— 
Indians and Anglo-Indians who can rightly be called Empire builders — not- 
those who today arc clamouring for these jobs and disputing our rights. 
Sir, I ask my friends on the opposite side to be reasonable and to realise 
that when these servic.cs were being developed, young Anglo-Indian boys 
left their schools and higher education and entered these Sendees. Some* 
of these very lads, now old men, and senior servants in the Railways, 
etc., by virtue of mature experience which they have acquired bv long years- 
of service, do occupy some of the higher paid appointments wdiich have 
been ungenerously used by the opposite Benches as evidence, of preferential 
treatment and incoiTect percentages of employment. Sir, I am sure it 
is not the serious desire of Members on the other side to deprive such 
members of my community of these few higher paid jobs. If they do, 
it wdll amount to nothing else but expropriation of our jobs and this cannot 
be allowed. It may, however, be some satisfaction to my friends to know 
that even these few jobs, or at least 60 per cent, of them, will soon be 
lost to us, say, in the next 10 years owing to superannuation, and then 
they will obtain tlieir object, /.e., these jobs, which for years they have 
striven to take from us. T feel I must bring this alarming position of 
the community to the serious notice of the Government and for the con- 
sideration of the next Commerce Member. I ask, is it right? Is it 
generous on the part of my friends on the opposite side to throw those 
few jobs into my face in this ungenerous manner and magnify their 
importance and exaggerate their comparative percentages without any 
specific details ? The true position is, we hold 14,000 jobs out of 800,000 
jobs on Railways — all subordinate appointments. Of these 4,000 are 
upper subordinates* jobs carrying salaries from Rs. 200 and over and 
10,000 jobs carrying lower salaries — a mere speck in the ocean of India's 
employed. These 4,000 jobs are the envy of the opposite Benches and 
these are the highly paid jobs they hurl at me as proof that Ave 'are the 
favoured and pampered Railway employees. I know" my friends on the 
opposite side will not deny the fact that those employees deserye these 
jobs for their long Railway service and it would not be right to replacB 
them by juniors. Surely none wdll deny that the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity has done good service to the Indian Services and by their insistent 
demands have made what was at one time ill-paid Services into such 
attractive employment that Indians, who refrained before, are now 
idamouring for employment in these Services and we are being rapidly 
replaced and expropriated. Let me prove this charge. Whereas but a 
few years ago Anglo-Indians held about 90 per cent, of the clerical jobs 
in tiie Government of India and Bengal offices, today they hold about 1 
per cent. A few years ago Anglo-Indians held 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
appointments of Deputy Collectors, they hold today only 1 per cent. 
Today they hold no appointments in the Judiciary, whereas a few years 
ago they held about 25 to 30 per cent, of those appointments. In the 
Telegraph Department we held till quite recently 60 to 70 per cent, of 
certain appointments, now we hold barely 30 per cent., and this too has 
been almost dosed down by the introduction of the recent competitive 
entrance examination and the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Sub-Committee. The majority of posts in the Customs Department were 
held by .\nglo-Indians, a service which today brings to Government about 
50 crores of rupees annually. Today, this door also is being closed to 
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us. . In the Railways till recently we held most of the important subordi- 
nate jobs ; that is not so today. Why, in the year 1929 only one addi- 
tional Anglo-Indian was recruited on Railways. During the past five years 
1.000 Indians liave been appointed to subordinate jobs while Anglo-Indians 
lost 50 jobs. In the Postal Department in which we once held a high 
percentage of jobs today we do not hold 1 per cent. This is how for years 
we have been expropriated of our jobs to satisfy the clamours of Indians 
to fulfil the policy of liidianisation and yet we are reckoned as Statutory 
Indians. I do not grudge this desire of Indians to larger employment but 
why do you want to juin]> into our shoes when they are not as yet 
empty ? 

Mr. President : Order, order. The FTonourable Member should address 
the Chair. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Why do not my friends on the 
opposite side wait till we vacate our jobs in the normal course of events 
and why press for our replacement? My j)icture is completed when I tell 
the House as a result I find while in 1921, there were less than 1,000 
Anglo-Indians unemployed, today there are 14,000, and this is the reason 
why I asked for statutory economic protection at the Round Table Con- 
ference, /.c., to save us from expropriation. Would you not do the same 
if you had been treated in this manner? Would you not entertain similar 
fears that 1 do today of my economic future in India? Why, Muslims. 
Sikhs, Sindhis and Indian (Christians are demanding protection? Why 
single out the Anglo-Indian community and deny it the right of self-pre- 
servation — the right to live in its country? 

Sir, cheap trafik* has been made by opposite'. Benches of the percentages 
of Anglo-Indian (uiiployment in certain grades of Railway appointments 
on higher salaries. The House was being hopelessly misled by one mem- 
ber in particular who devoted the major portion of his speech to these 
figures. ^It was clearly Government’s duty to correct this, but instead of 
help I was given a gibe when the Government Member in his speech said 
“Sir TTcairv Gidney had asked for it’\ Asked for what? Help, not a 
gibe? He knew those percentages entirely referred to those few jobs we 
had earned by long service and he should have explained it to the House. 
In not doing so, he failed the comm unity that has never failed the Gov- 
ernment. 

^ly friend, Mi’. Ranga Iyer, referred to certain fundamental rights 1 
}>resente(l at the Round Table Conference and called it “fundameni.d 
favouritism”. Sir Hari SiiigK Gour also tried to make a clieap market of 
it, and ((noted ])i'rcentages of tlic.-^e few higher paid jobs. I am sure 
Mr. Hanga Tyer, who is a sport, will on hearing me agree wdth me when 
I Say that those nghts to wdiicli he referred were presented on the 19th Janu- 
ary, lOBi, at the First Round Table Conference and were replaced by the 
claims I made in the Minority Pact Memorandum on the IBth November, 
1931, and which I presented at the Second Round Table Conference. This 
economic claim is absolutely different to what Mr. Ranga Iyer has refened. 
I am sure he was not aware of this fact and he had no desire to belittle 
my communal demands at the Round Table Conference. The claim I 
sentfcd in November, 1931, at the Second Round Table Conference was 
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unanimously agreed upon by the Services Sub-Committee and the entire 
lioui^ Table Conference at its Plenary Session and reads as follows : 

** Special claims of the A tujlo- Indian community. 

'Generous interpretation of the claims admitted by Sub-Committee No. Vllf, 
(Services) to the effect that in recognition (»f the peculini* position of the community 
special consideration should be given to the claim for public employment, having 
regard to the maintenance of an adequate standard of living’.” 

Surely this House is not going buck ; nor will it repudiate that decision of 
ihe entire Hound Table Conference*. Tt cannot. I liold the Conference 
ti> it. 


Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Uohilkund and Kuiuaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
inadan liural) : 11 1 may internipi the Tlonourjible geiitJianan. All that 
I can say iA that his second inemcrandnm read in the light of his first 
iiieniorandiini does not show any more difference than the historic difference 
of tweedledum and twccdlcdee. I admit he has been tenaciously pleading 
for the cause of liis coinmunily, whose interests will not he overlooked in 
M self-governing India. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidneyt Thank you very much for your 
ijssuranc.e, hut 1 do not admit your interpretation of those two claims. 

That is the position as it stands to-day. My Honourable friends on 
the opposite side have advocated various means by which communal 
employment should he given and how communal percentages of such 
employrrumt should be based — India nisation or no Inclianisation. There is 
one school of thouglit wliicli says that cormmmilies should be employed 
in pro])ortion to their ratio to the total population of India. There is 
another school of thought which says this should he done on a territorial 
or provincial population basis, and there is yet another school of thought 
which says this should be done on an “efficiency'* basis. Let me deal 
with each of these three schools of thought. The All-India population 
basis, is, I submit, a wrong one to take in ap])oriioning communal employ- 
ment because every one of India's *150 millions is not a competitor for all 
Government appointments. Tiot mo illustrate my point*. I should say in 
tlie whole of India, in tlu- Central and Trovincial ( lovornments, there are 
about 2 million jobs. It would s(U-ve my purpose better if I confined 
myself to Hallway jobs as their communal totals and pocentages are better 
knowm to-day. tliesc 800,000 jobs in all Hailw'ays which can he roughly 
divided into" three edasses — lower or menial, subordinate*, both upper and 
lower and oflicials. I wdll not consider the otheial jobs because they are 
very f(wv in number and are apportioned on competitive examination. 
These 800,000 jobs can correelly hv divided into 700,000 menial jobs and 
100,000 subordinates. No literary, or at the most, vernacular education 
is required for these 700,000 menial jobs and as the whole of educated 
India is in competition for them thev can ho apportioned communally on 
the total India or Icrritprial population basis. It is true to say that no 
Anglo-Indian is a competitor for any of tlioso jobs. It is also true to say 
that none of these uneducated Indians are competitors for the I. C. S. or 
Indian Audit and Accounts appointments or tliat the latter class of 
educated Indians seek menial employment because, as each Service 
demands a certain standard of education, competition for such employment 
must depend on the totals so educated ; and therefore the apportionment 
and percentages must be worked on such totals. These 700,000 menial jobs 
can therefore with justification be divided on an All-India population basis. 
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But the remaining 100, subordinate jobs, demfuiding as they do a cdi^ia 
.amount of education, can only be competed for by the educated, and such 
apportionment and percentages should be worked out on a total educated 
population basis. My Honourable friends have been demanding efficiency 
as the only standard for such employment. I entirely agree, but efficiency 
means literacy and literacy means education, and education, in the present 
regime, means education in English, f.e., education above the seoondary 
standard. If this postulate is accepted, let me develop my line of thought 
and demand for my community, and. to do so, I propose to confine my 
points to the four .State Eailways which were dealt with in Mr. Hassan's 
Report, as they supply me with accurate communal figures on which to 
work. These four Railways employ about 65,000 subordinates -and 325,000 
menials. I would solicit Honourable Members to keep these figures pro- 
minently before them while I take up the next important point with which 
I hope to establish my communal rights to a certain percentage of Govern- 
ment jobs in all Departments. I refer to English education and which 
is a 8ine qua won for these 65,000 subordinate jobs. An examination of the 
1921 census of India shows that there are roughly about two million 
Indians, males and females above 15 years of age educated in English. The 
census also shows about 70,000 Anglo-Indians males and females over 15 
years of age educated up to the secondary English standard. In fact the 
Anglo-Indian community is cent, per cent, educated. Of these two million 
English educated Indians at least half of them are educated below the 
secondary standard, thus leaving only one million sufficiently educated 
Indians as opposed to 70,000 educated Anglo-Indians as the only com- 
petitors for there 65,000 subordinate jobs. This I submit is the only real 
and practical measure of apportioning such jobs in all Government services 
and is the only one on which I demand Anglo-Indian employment — ^no 
other method can be justified if efficiency is to be your primary considera- 
tion. You cannot expect a labourer te compete for a Head Clerk’s job; 
nor can you place a paniwala in competition for a Station Master’s job. If 
you demand a certain degree of efficiency, i.e., of English education for 
these 65,000 jobs, the competition and proportion of employment and per- 
centages must be (ialculated from and in accordance with the totals in 
Indio so educated and not from the total population of India, as Mr. Hassan 
has done and the opposite side wants. As matters stand at present, and 
all Honourable Members can examine the 1921 Census Report, I believe 
I have abundantly proved my point, i.e., for these 65,000 subordinate 
Railway jobs, as also for all other similar Government jobs, there are one 
million Indian and 70,000 Anglo-Indian competitors in the field, and all 
proportions of communal employment should be calculated on these figures 
and these only. On this reasoning and these figures, the Anglo-Indian 
proportion for these jobs would be seven per cent, or as Mr. Hassan has 
correctly given me 6*9 per cent. Members on the opposite side have there- 
fore no reason to complain; nor do I need Mi*. Hassan ’s kindly mea,nt 
sympathy. Say for arguments sake English educated Indians have in- 
creased 10.0 per cant, during the past decade, i.e., there are two million 
adequately educated Indians competing to-day for these 65,000 jobs. Even 
then my share will be 3*5 per cent., but even this I do not receive in all 
Railway Departments, and certainly not in all Government Services. Indeed 
if I were given this percentage I could not provide a sufficient number of 
Anglo-Indians to fill them, for we have only about 50,000 male Anglo- 
Indians. 
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1^. B. Das: On a point of order, Sir. I should like to have ybur 
ruling whether we can discuss the I^ilway Budget so extensively now» 
Some of us on this side will again have to reply to the points raised by 
my Honourable friend Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim llahimtoola) : I allowed thci 
Honourable Member to deal with the Railway Hudgct as an illustration^ 
but it appears that the Honourable Member is concentrating wholly on raiU 
way matters. This amounts to repetition. The Honourable Member has- 
only two minutes more, and 1 must ask him to deal with the General 
Budget instead of concentrating, as he has done, on the railway aspect of 
employment. 

Lleut-Oolonel Sir Henry Oidney: Thank you, Sir. I have explained 
why I used railway totals as my illustration. I am glad to see it has 
had such a telling effect upon my Honourable friends on the other side, 
judging from their keenness to interject. I further submit that there are 
approximately two million jobs in all Governments in India of which one 
million are subordinates. If on this basis of education and efficiency, 
Government are prepared to give my community representation in all subor- 
dinate departments to the extent of 7 per cent., I would bo entitled to 
70, MO jobs in this million Government appointments. If on a 3*5 per cent, 
basis I would be entitled to 35,000 jobs, but 1 have only a total of 40,000 
adult educated Anglo-Indians in my population and there are only about 

20.000 Anglo-Indians employed in all Government Services to-day including 

14.000 on Railways, 2,000 in Telegraphs and 750 in Customs. 4*hi8 works 

at about 2 per cent, of these appointments. It is therefore obvious that 
I am not in receipt of my proper proportion of jobs to-day — ^in short I have 
been expropriated ruthlessly. Efficiency has been sacrificed for political' 
policies and wrong standards have been taken for apportioning employment 
of my community, and we who helped to build up these very departments 
are being deprived of the right to live. I realise, Sir, that nationalism will 
soon be the order of the day when all communities will ])e served alike, 
when we will work together as brothers. I welcome that period. But I 
appeal to you on the other side of the House 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is again addressing the Honour* 
able Members on tlic other side. He should address the Chair. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am sure no Honourable Member 
will deny the fact that the Anglo-Indian has served India exceedingly well,, 
and none will disagree with me when I say if we are not employed in 
adequate numbers in those jobs for which we arc*, peculiarly well fitted and 
have a distinct aptitude, that India will be all the poorer in the administra* 
tion. of such departments. And when I say this I would give this assurance 
to my Honourable friends on the opposite side that as loyally, faithfully,, 
courageously and devotedly as I have served the past and present India, 
equally loydly, and courageously am I prepared to serve the future India. 
Sir, if in our allegiance to the Government of India and British we have 
succeeded in estranging Indians to the extent that our demands are scruti- 
nised with jealous vigilance and even hostility, surely we are entitled to 
have, our claims as Statutory Indians in any Indianisation scheme pro- 
tected beyond dispute or challenge. Sir, I appeal to my Honourable 
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friends on the opposite side not to be so ungenerous towards my oommu- 
nity and t^) realise we also have a right to live and that we form an im- 
portant and inte^al part of the body politic in India and should be given 
our due share in all Government appointments. No democracy, no 
national onr federal Government worth the name can exist for long that 
does not protect the interests of its minority communities. This is all I ask 
for my community in the various avenues of Government employment. 
(Applause.) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : 8ikh) : Sir, in the brief space of 20 
minutes it is very diflicult to deal with many subjects that demand our 
attention. This is not the day to talk of , communalistic inequalities in 
services or such like topics. Gentlemen, India is burning, and we should 
not be passing our time in the discussion of subject^ that are not to the 
ultimate good of the country. Therefore, I will take up analysis of the 
speech of Sir Samuel Hoare delivered in the House of Commons and I will 
ask Honourable Members to bear with me for some time — Sir Samuel 
Hoare asserts that his Government was anxious for co-operation with repre- 
sentative Indians. If it were a fact that His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain wants our co-operation, 1 may say in the very beginning that 
that co-operation we are willing to offer provided it is on honourable terms 
and conditions. Our demand in this country has over been a demand for 
equal partnership in the British Empire and on that demand alone we 
have been concentrating our attention all these years. But that demand 
has been consistently spurned — ^now' wc have reached that stage when the 
offer of co-opcratioii is being slowly withdrawn and gentlemen controlling 
the destines of this country are faced with a problem that is gradually 
assuming formidable proportions. A brief survey of the past history of 
the Indian National Congress will be a good reminder to the Honourable 
gentlemen occupying the Treasury Benches. The offer of co-operation was 
the oif)nsistent and persistent keynote of the Congress movement at its 
inception. The inauguration of the session commenced with the singing 
of the national anthem of Great Britain (‘‘Long live the King."). The first 
Besolution" on the agenda of the Congress was one of loyalty to the Crown 
and the British Empire. May I respectfully enquire what response was 
extended to the Congress*.^ The whole history of the Congress proves that 
the co-operation offered by the Indians to the British was not accepted, 
not even looked into, the grievances that wore given expression to were 
not redressed, till ultimately the time came when the Congress and the 
people along with it became disappointed. To-day, Sir, His Majesty's 
Secretary of State asks us to extend that co-operation. In asking for that 
co-operation the gentleman forgets the said response given by his Govern- 
ment in the past— India cannot extend greater and nobler co-operation to 
Great Britain than she extended at the outbreak of the Great War. As 
Lord Cur/.on so beautifully put it : 


“Without .any hosil.alion India sent her troop.s to fight Gormany with whom, she 
had no quarrel. Indians were not fighting for their own country or people, they were 
not engaged in .i quarrel of their owm making. The climate was entirely diffeient 
to what they were acen.^tomed to; they had to face the .%vere northern winter. They 
had never before suffered heavy shell fire, had no experience of high explosives, had 
never seen warfare in the air, were ignorant of modern trench fighting, and were e^t- 
^sed to all the latest and most scientific developments of the art of destruction. 
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The;j were confronted with the most powerful and pitiless military machine the world 
•had ever seen. They were rushed to the Imltlefield immediately while the Canadian 
tTOOpH and-Britii^h territnriaU were denpatehed to iht> acpup of action only after further 
training of several months,"' 

This was the co-operal ion offered by India. Leaving aside the con- 
tributions in money and material, the very fact that India sent the best 
of her sons to fight the battle not of India but of England, to save the 
honour of England, nay the very exist^aico of filngland, should have been 
sufficient to open the heart of gratitude of Great Ihitain towards India. 
But what was tluj respoiise*’ No sooiua* was the truce signed, hardly 
was the ink dry on tlial paper tlaai the Rowlatt Act was Hung at our 
face. The Punjab, my ))n>vince which had contributed the greatest 
number towards the winning of this war, was met by martial law. The 
people were mercilessly thrown into prison, and mad(^ to \mdergo 
monstrous indignities obviously for the sins of having saved England 
from the jawa of Germany. 

I will now paint a picture of those who actiudly served in the war, 
those who were enlisted in the Army under the Army Eegiihitions of 1915 
with promises whereby it was gtiaranteed to them that injury pensions 
would be granted w'hcn they became unfit for further service owing to 
illness contracted on or solely attributable to field or foreign service and 
incurable disorder brought on by performing particular duties or services 
in unhealthy surroundings. Under these guarantees these persons had 
left their country, their homos and their near and dear ones. Most of them 
were illiterate. When they, after their return, or the dependants of 
those who had died on the battlefield, applied for the grant of these 
pensions and gratuities and rewards guaranteed to them, they w^cre met 
with frivolous objections, technical obstacles. Every conceivable obstruction 
was placed in their way in getting what was due to them. What hap- 
pened? The claims of some of them were declared to be time-barred, 
others were asked to submit their applications by themselves without 
employing any agent or reader or relation or any of their friends to get 
these pensions which had been earned with their blood. This picture 
will not he complete unless contrasted with what happened in England. 
In England those persons who served in Iho war were treated as is 
shown in “Notes on War Pensions” issued by the Ministry of Pensions: 

a view to ensurinff that pensioners shall he in no floul»l as lo the manner in 
which they may obtain advice and assistance. iUT.angernciit.s liavo been made for 
notices bearing the rnnnes and .addre-sses <if voluntary workers and the addresses of 
the local ofTices of the Ministry to be exhibited in the Post Offices and Employment 
Exchanges in e4ieh area. For thi.s purpose, cards have been distrilmled after the 
necessai’y entries have been made in maiin.script at the Area Offu'e. 

In order that still greater publicity may bo secured ihoti can bo provided unde*; 
the arrangements outlined aliovc, the Mini.ster invites the a.s.sistai)ce and co-operation 
of dommittec.s and voluntary workers who may be able lo arrange for similar notices 
to l>e exhibited in public biiilding.s and on noti<c boards without any charge on the 
funds of the Ministry.” 

These are the two systems employed in two countries under the same 
Crown. Every effort was made in England to reach the people who had 
served in the war and to find out that they do not go unrewarded, but 
in this country the reverse process was adopted. Instead of trying to 
reach these people, officers w’ere deputed who were unsympathetic, and 
instead of helping these people actually created difficulties in their way. 
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And today we find that most of the people remain uncompensated. My 
object in presenting this picture before the House is this, that here is 
an instance of co-operation that had been offered and offered in abundance, 
but with what result? The result is obvious. I know that even the 
pensions of those who actually served in the war have been forfeited on 
account of their political views, for taking part in politics. Is this the 
result of the co-operation? Even yesterday, in reply to a question of 
mine, the Honourable Members on the Treasury Benches told me that 
a person who had 13 years' service in an office to his credit and with a 
military award decorating his breast was turned out in retrenchment and 
there was no place for him. I ask, Sir, if this kind of co-operation 
cannot win the heart of the British people, what co-operation does Sir 
Samuel Hoare want from us? This is co-operation with a vengeance and 
yet the co-operation has been turned down. Today the country is being 
gagged by drastic Ordinances and there is a significant admission by the 
Secretary of State that these drastic Ordinances have armed the executive 
with powers to meet possible contingencies. Well, if these powera 
that have been given to the executive have been used and are being used, 
the result is that we find the daily papers full of arrests and lathi charges 
and similar acts. Ladies and children are being prosecutt^d, incarcerated 
>iirithout any regard of sex or age. We find 'all this is being done in the 
name of law and order. I have several times given expression to my 
views in this House, that law has been put aside; it does not find a 
place in the British jurisprudence that prevails in India today. It is 
only order that is being maintained. I challenge the Secretary of State 
in his * expression of opinion that these Ordinances provide a bulwark 
against anarchy, chaos and disorder. On the contrary, I say they, are an 
open invitation, a cordial invitation, to anarchy, chaos and disorder. The 
more you resort to Ordinances, the sooner disorder will come. You are 
driving discontent underground. You are creating a feeling of hatred in 
the country that is finding ready response from impressionable minds. 
Those who show themselves to you to be the loyalest people and who, 
to use a vulgar phrase, are known as toadies in the country — go to their 
homes andT talk to their children, talk to them and they say that the 
Government are rushing headlong into the abyss. Tliat the material 
on which the terrorists feed ; that is the mat(*rial utilised by the revolu- 
tionary. Arc the Government adding to that material or taking away 
that material? The Government are not doing any service to the country# 
After all if evolution is to come, if the process of evolution is to continue, 
the Governinent mu'gt reconciliatei the people, must create an atmosphere 
of goodwill in the country and not an atmosphere of hatred. If Govern- 
ment are sincere in their offer pf readiness to work with Indians, I may 
tell them plainly that the only co-operation which India can offer is an 
honourable co-operation, a co-operation which is consistent with her 
self-respect. But if Government want the co-operation of' a slave, I may 
at once^ tell them that such a co-operation will never never be given by 
her ^Disabuse your mind of that. The time has come when it is better 
Government to revise their attitude. If they really mean to confer 
additional power by the new constitution on India, they should be prepared 
to do so in a manner which will ensure law and order in the country. By 
mere drastic action they will never succeed and they have not succeeded 
m the past. 
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If anybody were to look fully into the character roll of the past and 
present Secretaries of State for India in Council, I will say without hesita- 
tion that dishonest diplomacy^ autocracy, hypocrisy, insincere pledges 
and broken promises have characterised their careers; like devoted 
Christians, when they had yielded to the pressure of public opinion by 
giving* something with the right hand, their left hand took that away, 
because the left hand did not know what the right hand had given, , , . x 

Mr.. B. Das: Do not include Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Tf the same policy is to continue today in India, 

I am afraid it is not likely to succeed. 

I would not be do^ng iny duty if 1 were to omit mentioning one more 
matter. What is the justification for the existence of this House? Did 
not each Member come to the House in spite of the ban laid on the 
Legislatures? Did we not come to offer our co-operation? But we have 
been slighted, insulted and treated with contempt. Ordinances have been 
passed over our heads, when the Assembly was in session. When we 
protested, no note was taken of it. The constitutional development is 
going on vyithout our being consulted. If the North-West Frontier 
Province is to be given a constitution, we are not consulted; if Sind is to 
he separated, we are not consulted ; if Aden is to be brought under direct 
Central Government, we arc not consulted. The major issues are kept 
away from us. Why, may I ask? If you really demand co-operation 
from us, may I not be justified in asking that that co-operation should 
be mutual co-operation and not one-sided co-operation? If you want such 
co-operation, I am afraid the country is not in a temper to give that. 
With these remarks, I resume my seat. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (C/alcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the last speaker, Mr. Sant Singh, has spoken with a great 
deal of feeling; but I shall try to say what I have got to place before 
this House in as dispassionate and calm a tone as I can command. The 
annual Budget is the mirror in which one can best read the features of 
the Government under which we arc living. For some time past as we 
all know, the presentation of the Budget — not only of the (lovemment 
of India but of the provinces — has been throughout the country arousing 
year after year fears and great forebodings. The present Budget is do 
exception, and is perhaps one of the worst and one of the dismalest that 
has yet been presented to the country. I do not forget that there is 
one Honourable Member of this House, Dr. Dalai, who takes a different 
view. He thinks that the Budget that has been presented to this House 
is full of hope and is the best that could have been presented in the 
circumstances. Even Sir Hugh Cocke spoke with bated breath when he 
said that we have to accept the position as we find it. As I have said, 
for a long time the country has been looking forward to the presentation 
of the Budget with great fears and forebodings. You will remember, Sir, 
the House will remember that the theme of Finance Members — most of 
whom were very able men, and certainly our friend Sir George Schuster 
is no exception to the rule — their theme has sometimes been want of rain; 
sometimes it .was too much rain; sometimes it was war and some- 
times it was peace. Sometimes want of production or insufficient 
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pxpdtiction, now it is over production, now it is world depression; •bui 
throughout the politician csame in for a fair share of the blame. What- 
ever the cause, Sir, the result has been that the Budget has never pleased 
the country, it has never been accepted by the people at large. Sir George 
Schuster is a man of great ability, as we all know, and I for one have 
great admiration for his profound knowledge of his subject and for the 
masterly skill (Applause from the Nationalist Party) with which he presents 
the facts in the light most favourable to his policy. He is a keen politician 
and he leaves no opportunity of sounding a political note in his Budget 
speech. He has told us not only on the occasion of the Finance Bill, 
but on this occasion also, that he is helpless, and that the position in 
which the country finds itself is due to world depression and therefore 
he has got to make the best of tlie situation. Therein lies his justifica- 
tion for all the various forms of taxation that he has piled on the 
country. 

Now, Sir, let us look at the facts. The facts are undoubtedly very 
dismal. They lell a tale which cannot please or console any Indian. I 
remember the Finance Member told us that he has his difficulties. We 
fully appreciate those difficulties. He is not master in his own house. 
We know that the financial policy is laid down from Wliitehall, as if tlu* 
Secretary of State, sitting thousands of miles away, knows what is the 
exact position here and can realise what sufferings we are passing through 
and what is the right policy in order to better the conditions of life in 
this country. Sir, wc had only the other day a very significant illustra- 
tion of the way in which Whitehall controls the financial policy of this 
country. Tlien, we were told by the Leader of the TTouse when he was 
speaking on the Railway Budget that tlu^ difficulties wc arc passing through 
are common to tiie rest of the world, and is for the world statesmen 
to find the remedy. Have we got no statesmen in the Government of 
India? Is it not one of the functions of tlie Government of India to 
contribute whatever they can to the solution of those difficulties? Have 
they even attempted to suggest any remedy? They say — “Well, there 
are these world factors which we cannot control’ —but surely they should 
be in a pbsition to tell the 320 millions of people of this countryj — “Yes, 
we are thinking over the problem which affects the whole world, and wo 
have got ideas of our own, and such and such are the solutions which 
we suggest to you”. No, they have not done so, and they have left the 
matter entirely in the hands of the world statesmen, which category, T 
understand, excludes the Government of India. Sir, this is not a position 
under which this country can rest in peace, and this position must be 
altered. I should like to know from Sir George Schuster what be would 
have done if he had the moulding of the entire financial policy of this 
country, if he was not hampered either by the Secretary of State or by 
his official colleagues. I am sure he would have been in a position to 
find out some remedy to meet the situation. On the other hand, what 
do you find? All they can do is to give us figures, ana!y»o them in the 
way in which the Finance Member alone can do, draw certain conclusions 
and leave us there. Hias he ever attempted to suggest that the Govern- 
ment are in a position to work out a programme of economic development 
and a programme of beneficent activities which will enhance the purchasing 
power of the people instead of leaving them helpless and entirely at the 
xnercy of other countries. 
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Sir, the position of India, so far as her finances are concerned, is illus- 
trates. by one simple fact, and that is, her rupee is linked to sterling and 
only today's papers tell us that the apparent rise that there has been in 
the value of sterling was due to heavy speculation. We are not a country 
of speculators, but Europe is full of finaiHiial speculators, and to link the 
rupee to sterling on which these speculators operate is surely doing India 
no good whatever. 

Sir, the Finance Bill has been already passed by certification. We can 
do no more regarding that, but still we have the Budget before us, and I 
would ask Homiurablo Members to concentrate all their attention on it. 
Government have obta’ned the power to levy taxes on tiu' people and they 
:ire going on in that direction with their operations, hut still we can tell 
the Governmoiit that they must reduce their exi)eudiliire to the extent we 
think is reasonable both on the civil and tlie military side, and then if 
there is any surplus from the various forms of taxes iuipost'd. wc must ask 
the Government, in nduce the taxes. We arc* not without remedy, and I 
would ask Honourahh* Members on this side of ilie House at least to con- 
centrate on that. We are not quite helpless because tlic Finance Bill has 
been passed. 

Sir, 1 am thankful to the Honourable the Finance Member for the 
assurance ho lias giviai to tlie House that he will go on [lursuing the policy 
\)1 retreiiclmieiit.. Ho says lie will go on with it till he is satisfied that enougli 
lias been retrenched. I draw the inference that he himself is not satisfied 
that enough lias yet been done by way of retrenchment, and wc arc entirely 
at one with him in tlrs matter and wo will go on giving him every support. 

1 know fully well the dilliculties he has got to encounter in (airrying out a 
proper policy of retrenchment. It is, as he said, a most unpleasant task,, 
but it cannot he more unpleasant to him than it is to us. He has given- 
ns figures showing how many people Iiave been thrown out of employment 
by this policy of rotrenchment, hut he has not given us figures from which 
wo can be satisiied as to the (‘onipensation that has been paid to those men 
who have been discharged prematurely from employment. At least, iny 

12 Noox he. has given us no figures, nor has ho told 

‘ us whether in making retrenchments, in retrimching [)osts and 
offices, he has pursued the method which we pointed out to him was the 
best. Sir, the House knows tliat the lletrciichmcnt Sub-Committee, of 
which I was the Chairman, was composed of nu*ii, at least two of whom 
had considerable experieiK-e of administration in the provinces and even in 
Indian States. One member of that Committee is a member of the^ 
European Group, Mr. liainsay Scott, and 1 sli-mld like to take this occasion 
lo testify our gratitude to him for the way in which he supported us through-; 
out. (Cheers.) Xot only that, we had a liigh official, and a very able official, ^ 
of the Finance Department to hcl]) us in our proceedings. Wc had the 
advantage of his criticisms, and we took full note of what ho said would 
be the results of certain proposals of ours on the working of the different 
departments. I wish to assure the Honourable the Finance Member here 
in the presence of the entire House that while our idea has been to reduce 
the expenditure to the limits which we considered to be reasonable, at the 
same time we were anxious to see that the working of the. departments was 
in no way prejudicially affected. I do not claim that our Retrenchment 
Committee has always been right. In some cases, perhaps, we have been 
wrong; in one or two cases we perhaps under-estimated what retrenchment 
could be effected, and in one or two cases perhaps we over-estimated the 
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possibilities of retrenchment. But, on the whole, I do claim that we^hane 
kept in our view strictly the policy which as I have mentioned ought to bo 
followed in effecting retrenchment. As regards compensation, we laid down 
that if posts are to be retrenched, rather if certain officials are to be dis- 
missed, the departments ought to begin with those who are on the verge 
of retirement, who have either earned their pensions or are about to do so, 
so as to cause the least hardship possible. We should like to be satisfied how 
far that policy has been kept in view. Another principle we laid down 
was that the policy of Indianisation, which has been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment and repeatedly announced to the public, should be in no way 
affected by the way the retrenchment is carried out. This House would 
like to know from the Honourable the Finance Member how far that 
policy has been kept in view. In the case of those who have to be re- 
trenched before they have earned proper pensions, we laid down that 
you must give them ample compensation, because it is not through any 
fault of their own that they have to be turned out, and men that arc 
turned out after a certain age cannot be expected to find employment else- 
where. But, Sir, allowing for all these factors, our proposals amounted to 
a fairly big amount ; I believe, including the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, it amounted to nearly 4^ crores of rupees, or very near that figure. 

1 have not been able to add up the effect of all that has been done by 
Government, but. so far as I have been able to do that, it really comes to 
less than Bs. 3 crores. Sir, we shall deal with the question of retrenchment 
on another occasion. 

Now, let me come to two prominent features in the speech of my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member. One is the (*ollapse, or the practi 
.cal collapse of the purchasing power of the people, and the other is the 
•oxport of gold from hero to England. The collapse of the purchasing power 
of the people is naturally giving considerable concern to the Honourable 
Member, reading between the lines of his s|)ee(*h, but he has gone into 
elaborate arguments to justify the ex])ort of gold. I do not claim to be an 
authority on exchange and other similar questions, which will be dealt 
with, I am quite sure, by my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
but let mo say one thing.’ Whether gold is over-valued or not, it is cer- 
tainly at present the international medium of exchange; and if it is good 
for England, which has now gone off the gold standard, to have as much 
gold as she can secure, surely it is good also for the people of India to 
preserve their gold. Sir, a reserve of gold is absolutely necessary for any 
country, even if it is not put into currency, and I submit from that point 
of view this export of gold is disastrous to the country. (Applause.) 

Mr. O. Morgan (Bengal : • European) : Mr. President, I should like to 
'Congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member and the Finance Sec- 
retary in the Department on the way in which they have put up the 
various estimates in connection with the Budget. I am quite sure that 
Honourable Members will agree with me that there is very little difficulty 
in understanding the position and the many details of this Budget. 

.Sir, there seems to me to be one thing standing out in connection with 
this Budget, and that is, that we have reached the limit of taxation. My 
.'Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Eahim, has just mentioned that, first of all 
we must go on with retrenchment and cut down the expenditure to the 
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lowest limit we possibly ean. The Honourable the Finance Member haa 
a|BO iefinitely stated that the first step to deal with the position is un- 
doubtedly to reduce expenditure. Well, to a certain extent, it has been 
done. The Honourable the Finance Member has stated that he is still ex- 
ploring, and . will continue to explore the avenues for cutting down tho 
expenditure of the administration. Now, Sir, one thing that we may 
definitely say stands out prominently is the fact that on the 31st March 
this year we shall bo adding to our public debt, Rs. 13,66 lakhs, which 
is the debit on the Slst March, 1932. It will be found from the figures 
given in paragraph 6 ^ of the Finance Seerc^tary ’s Explanatory Memo- 
randum, comparing the original Budget for the current year\vith the 
supplementary estimates framed in September last, embodying the antici- 
pated results from the measures referred to in paragraph 5 of the Memo- 
randum, that 7 crores and 70 lakhs was the deficit*. That was taking in 
the reduction of the normal provision of reduction or avoidance of debt— 
7 crores and 70 lakhs minus in 1931-32 and 7 crores 70 lakhs plus in 1932- 
33, but the actual result on revision of the estimated Budget for 1932-33 
brings out over the two years a deficit of 6 crores and 57 lakhs of rupees^ 
faking in the proposed reduction of debt in the way that is done in para- 
graph 6. With regard to reduction and avoidance of debt, the Honourable 
the Finance Member says that taking the recurrent revenue and the re- 
current expenditure, there is really a surplus, but I do not think, Sir, that 
the interpretation of recurrent expenditure should leave out or rather take 
credit for that avoidance cr reduction of debt of 13 crores, because after 
all that is an item which has to be provided for in any case, and it is as 
much part of our recurrent expenditure as anything else in the administra- 
tion of the Government of India. 

With regfu:d to the income-tax position, 1 liavi^ not got the detailed 
figures of the Finance Department, but in a time of great depression the* 
Honourable the Finance Member is reckoning on getting 18 J crores from 
income-tax, and this is as compared with an average of slightly over 16 
crores for the five years of comparative prosperity. Now that 18 J crores 
is calculated on the income of the current year because we pay the income- 
tax in advance, so that, as far as one knows of what business has been 
during 1931-32, 1 shall be very much surprised if the Honourable the 
Finance Member will get that figure. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has definitely stated that he has 
a feeling he has now got to the point of diminishing returns. 1 think we 
pointed out last year that he was almost certain to get into that position, 
and this has proved to be the case. The Honourable the Finance Minister 
Raid that there was a deterioration of no less than 4 lakhs 70 thousand 
from what might have been regarded as the expectation of revenue in 
^ normal year at a much lower rate of tax. Now, the question arises 
whether in the next few months the Honourable the Finance Member will 
find it advisable to do what he promised to do. T have not the slightest 
doubt that he is investigating the point, w'hich is to reduce the taxation on 
certain lines of imported articles so as to get some money. My feeling 
is that it is better to get something for the revenue than nothing. At the 
present moment the diminishing returns have been very much accentuated 
and I have no doubt that the Honourable the Finance Member will in the 
next few months find it more lucrative to reduce taxation than to stick 
to the rates which have been imposed. 

E 
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With regard to opium, I notice that two Govenmients have not takea 
thoir quota. 1 cannot say that I am very conversant with the arrmgement 
made about opium except that it is a diminishing return in any case, but 
suppose for next year no Government takes its quota. Have we no means 
at all by which that quota has to be taken, or payment has to be made? 
J do not know what the position is. Therefore the Honourable the Finance 
Member may be able to explain what the position would be if all the Gov- 
emments refuse to take their quota. 

Now, Sir, there is one question 1 should like to ask with regard to table 
3 of the Finance Secretary's Memorandum — do not really understand 
what it means. We know that, in the case of some of these heads such 
as income-tax, one cannot compare the amount collected with the cost of 
collection, because 1 hold that when times are good it is much easier to 
collect income-tax than when the times arc bad. That probably is a self 
evident fact, but referring specifically to column 11 and column 12, the.y 
are revenue from stamps, and cost of collection. I would ask the Honour- 
able Member to explain the revenue of 33 and the cost of collecting 1$ 
lakhs. It may be that it is only a book entry. It may be some system 
of accounting, but without the knowledge it looks rather curious that the 
cost of collectiion should be one lakh, one lakh and one lakh and then 
it suddenly rises to 15. No doubt the Honourable Member will bo able to 
give the information. 

Now, Sir, there was a point which rny Honourable friend. Sir Hugh 
Cocke, mentioned w'ith regard to the investment in Treasury Bonds, that it 
was very satisfactory to see that GJ crores has been invested through the 
Post Office. My friend, the Honourable Mr. Joshi, I think it was, rather 
criticised my Honourable friend for making this remark, and said that he 
had made it with regard to the masses, but I think I am right in saying 
that what my Honourable friend. Sir Hugh Cocke, referred to was the 
scope for the investor who would not have been able in ordinary circum- 
stances to invest in Treasury Bonds and I think the Government can cmi- 
gratulate itself on having got that amount of money from a class of in- 
vestor from which it is generally very difficult to get money for investment. 

Then, Sir, I would like to make a few remarks on a general subject, but 
which, in my opinion, is the crux of the whole position. My Honourablrt 
friend. Sir Abdur Bahiiii, has mentioned a})Out the gold export. I will not 
enlarge on that because the Honourable the Finance Member has made it 
very clear, and one has alw^ays felt that sterile gold is of no use to anybody. 
That is being proved today. As far as export is concerned, it is bringing 
out gold which is in reserve, and which should be put on the same bssi» 
as if we were exporting it from the Mysore gold mines without the cost 
of extraction. I think there is a great deal of misunderstandmg about the 
Finance Member’s statement about war debts and reparations. I would 
like Honourable Members to understand that the position at the present 
moment is that France holds the key to the situation. We are suffering 
from that position. The whole world is suffering from frozen gold in the 
United States of America and France, which is of no use for currency or for 
credit, and until France and Germany come to a settlement, the position 
is not likely to improve. The war debts and reparations are dead; 
creditors cannot possibly get money out of the debtor nations now. War 
debts and reparations are absolutely dead, and in that connection I night 
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mention that the frozen German credits — my Honourable friends will 
•readily understand what 1 mean, have been extended for twelve months. 
(Mr. JB. Daai “Make us understand what you mean/*) In itself, hoyrever, 
this satisfactory achievement is of little positive value since it does little 
more than take official cognizance of a situation which is beyond the power 
of bankers to alter; that is to say, they have just got to take it as it 
stands, — and now the position is that after France and Germany come to 
an arrangement, (there is no more question of debts and reparations), 
(iermany will be compelled to repay her commercial debts, of which there 
are 4,500 million dollars belonging to United States of America and England 
alone; and until lending can be made — ^l)y short-term credits or long-term 
credits, whatever the countries like to give — until that begins to function, 
there is noth’ng the Honourable the Finance Member can do in this 
country which will put us on the basis that we all wish to be on. But I 
would like to emphasise that that being the position and the figures being 
{IS shown in the Budget, we have got to the limit of taxation and we must 
now put our house in order so that the money available from taxation, 
which we have got, is sufficient for the administmtion and the Army and 
so forth and if possible to reduce the administrative expenditure still further 
and then to reduce taxation. 


Sir Hari Singh Qour (Central Proxiaces Hindi Divisions: >^on-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, Honourable Members on this side of the House have con- 
gratulated the Honourable the Finance Member on his advocacy, and 
Honourable Members on the other side of the House have congratulated 
him on his financial ability. Sir, the fact is that the Honourable the 
Finance Member is a past master both in advocacy as well ug in the 
matter of finance, and the present Budget is the outcome of that dual 
genius which the Honourable the Finance Member possesses, in which he 
has, by a dexterous painting of the light and the shade, presented a beauti- 
ful picture of the financial condition of this country — a picture which is 
alluring and attractive but which on closer examination dazzles us so that 
we begin to ask ourselves, “Are we in front of a reality or a mere vision?**. 
Honourable Members will remember, if they will turn to the introduction 
presented by the Financial Secretary, that, as in ihe financial review of 
the last ten years commencing with the new reforms down to date, we 
have had no less than five deficit years in which the aggregate of deficits 
mns to over 70 crores of rupees. Honourable Members are aware of the 
heavy taxes levied in the wake of the reforms, and they will also recall 
what took place last year in connection with the Finance Bill, Additional 
taxation to the tune of 40 crores of rupees wjis a piirt of the programme 
of the Honourable the Finance Member in the Emergency Finance Bill, 
irertified over the head of this House by His Excellency the Governor 
•General. We have, Sir, now before us the Budget, without the Finance 
Bill — a unique spectacle, never before presented in the history of the 
Legislature ever since the advent of the new reform ! We have given the 
supplies, or at any rate the supplies have been extorted from us under 
constitutional compulsion, and the Honourable the Finance Member now 
presents, what should have preceded his Finance Bill, his Budget statement’ 
of the expenditure tor the next year! Well, the Honourable the Finance 
Member has himself confessed to the lack of interest which Members on 
this side of the House are likely to display in a barren controversy as to 
whether this item or that item was necessary and upon which expenditure 
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might have been economised. But suppose for the sake of argument 4hat« 
alter long labour and as the result of a deep conviction and irrefutabli^ 
logic, we were to reduce the demands by let us say 4 crores of rupees, as 
we reduced the Finance Bill last year, what guarantee is there that your 
efforts and mine will bear fruit when the Finance Bill last year was dis- 
cussed for over a fortnight day after day and while many of us slept at 
night with the Finance Bill under our pillows until the opportunity came 
of reading it again with the early breakfast (Laughter), all in vain; and 
what was the result? The result was that, after the singularly striking 
vote of this Assembly in which all parts of the Opposition joined, the 
Honourable the Finance Member tucked his Finance Bill under his elbow\ 
walked out of the House and presented himself before that almighty power 
so far as the Government of India is concerned and asked him to append 
his certificate to the Finance Member’s proposals. Such, Sir, is the 
abject helplessness of the Indian Legislative Assembly! Sir, I am not 
surprised that I see denuded Benches around me, and I am not surprised 
that the few Members who foregather do not display the same amount 
of zeal and interest in the discussion of the weighty problems that this 
Budget presents, because they cannot be sure, after having burned the 
midnight oil over their labours and after having studied and compiled the 
figures and examined them with the help or without the help of expert 
advice, their opinion will be accepted by the Honourable the Finance 
Member and his co-colleagues on the Executive Council. That being the 
position, I say to myself — and I have often said to myself — what is the 
good of keeping up this dismal show of a constitutional Government where 
the constitution is thrown into the wastepaper basket at the’fiat and will 
of one Member of that Government? (Cheers from the Opposition 
Benches.) 

Sir, I do not wish to give further expression to these morbid fears, but 
I wish to point out to the Honourable the Finance Member that he himself 
must largely sympathise with us on this side of the House when ho re- 
calls his own helplessness in connection with the framing of the Budget. 
For does^he not know that when he finds that the heavy deficit is looming 
large, he too takes a bundle of papers on an emergency mission to a place 
6,000 miles beyond the limits of this land and there, waiting for an inter- 
view, explains item by item as to what he wants and that his wants 
should bo met by the power that really rules over this country ? And does 
he not know how often his own wishes have been thwarted, and how often 
his proposals have been unceremoniously rejected by that greater power 
that sits beyond the confines of this country? Turning to that power, how 
small ie that power compared to the machinery of the British Government 
in which what may be regarded as a sum-total of the Government of 
India has only a place in an obscure corner of that Cabinet and where 
his portfolio is not regarded as of any account from the British point of 
.view. Such then, Sir, is the abject helplessness not only of ourselves 
but also of our colleague, the Finance Member, and if we offer to him a 
few words of advice, we do so because out of a feeling of friendliness and 
commiseration we feel that his position is no better than our own. Sir. 

I feel and I have no doubt that the Honourable the Finance Member must; 
have felt, how different could have been the situation if he, instead of 
being a Finance Member, had been the Finance Minister of this House- 
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Yhefl he would have unravelled to you the secrets of the finances. But at 
the present moment his genius is cramped and circumscribed by the 
narrow limitations of his office and by the rigid rules subject to which he 
is called upon to function as a Member of this House. Honourable 
Members who have read the provisions of section 67-A of the Government 
of India Act need not be reminded of the very large number of restrictions 
that have been placed upon the powers of this House — powers which we 
cannot possibly exercise without taking any comprehensive grasp of the 
Budget as it is presented and without which it would be impossible for 
us to ci iticise any individual item. Sir, that being the position and those 
being the limitations upon our pitiable powers, T feel that, within the very 
limited scope given to the Members of this House, we sliould utilise this 
occasion by asking the Honourable the Finance Member to use his good 
offices, so far as he can, in alleviating the wrongs which we consider our 
fellow-countrymen suffer in this country under the various heads to which 
I wish to draw your attention. 

For a large number of years we have been asking the Honourable the 
Finance Member to note that the question of the military expenditure is 
looming largo in the Budget from year to year and that the Military De- 
I'iirtment has become that all-consuming Moloch that eats up the reserves 
and is the root cause of our recurring deficits. (Applause.) We once jnore 
ask the Honourable the Finance Member to take it as a message from 
this side of the House when he has occasion once more to cross the seas 
to lay the (?laims of Indi^i before the authorities, primarily, and indeed, 
finally responsible for the laying down of the military policy of this country, 
that India can never present a balanced Budget unless the power of the 
military to an unlimited extent is curtailed and controlled V)y the vote of 
this House. When I speak of unlimited expenditure, let me not be mis- 
understood. T know that the Military Department have entered into a 
contract with the Government of India in the year 1927 for a fixed annual 
<rrant, but what we do complain of is that» that grant is excessive, and out 
of all proportion to the requirements of the case, and indeed the paying 
capacity of the tax-payer of this country. That question raises the question 
of high policy upon which I am sure neither the Finance Member nor the 
•Government of India nor indeed the Secretary of State have a last say 
in the matter, and it is upon this momentous ([iicstion that the financial 
flit live of this country depends. That question was raised by one of us 
last year. That question was raised by the Koyal Statutory Commission. 
That question, in fact, has been coming up over and over again ever since 
the reforms of 1921. I will not take this House, within the very few 
minuter, left to me, through the details of that controversy, but I wish 
to say this to the Honourable House, that in that struggle which we have 
had with the Military Department, wo have as often as not received the 
sympathetic support of the united Government of India. All that we now 
want is that that support should now be translated into an act, namely, 
that the Government of India should vigorously pursue the policy which we 
ask them to pursue in the matter of military reforms. 

Th*' second point that I wish to draw the attention of the House to is 
that when these facts and figures, the 'plus and minus statements are pre- 
sented to this House, they do not take note of the ultimate goal which 
the preamble of the Government of India Act has stated as the ultimate 
policy of His Majesty's Government. It has been, for example, stated 
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&ftt thii ik>licy of Hisi Majesty’s Government is to provide for the inoreas- 
ing association of Indians in every branch of the Indian administration. I 
should like, and I am sture those for whom I speak would like, an annual 
statement in this Explanatory Memorandum giving the result of Indiani- 
saiion effected in the course of the year in- the services, ihilitary and 
civil. That, I submit, would give the Indians some idea of the progress 
made towards the fulfilment of the pledges contained in the Government 
of India Act passed under the authority of the British Parliament. The 
same- course might be adopted as regards the Civil Service. As regards 
the Civil Service, I should like the Honourable the Finance Member to give 
us some idea as to v^y it is that the recruitment to the all-India services 
has not yet been stopped in view of the recommendations of the Statutory 
Commission and the almost certain provincialisation of the all-India 
services. , 

IjastJy, as regards the Lee concessions, I would draw the attention of 
the Honourable the Finance Member to what occurs at pages 24-25, where it 
is said that these Lee concessions w^ere justified by a sudden and great 
rise in prices and the raising of the exchange. The Honourable the Finiance 
Member might now re-examine the position as to whether the prices have 
not gone down and whether the position of exchange does not now' w^arranl 
a reconsideration of these concessions made in 1924. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. N. Anklesarla (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, yesterday evening I was talking with my esteemed friend 
Dr. Gour and I asked him w^hether he proposed to speak in the present 
debate and he told me, ‘*My good friend, what is the good of speaking. 
Look at the tons of oratory we hurled against Schuster’s head last Novem^ 
ber and with what result? The only result was the certification of the 
Finance Bill”. Sir, the certification of the Finance Bill over the heads 
of this House has created some bitterness and soreness in the minds of 
the non-official Members in this House. 

An BDonourable Member: Including yourself. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: Yes, including myself. While my Honourable 
friend Sir Hari Singh Gour was talking with the bitterness which certifica- 
tion of the Finance Bill has aroused in the minds' of Honourable Members 
on this side of the House, I thought he failed to realise the extremely 
awkwnrd and, embarrassing position of the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India. To-day he has corrected that impression by the way in 
which he stated how pownriess the Finance Member was against the 
dictates of the “autocrat of- Whitehall”. It is quite apparent that the 
supreme authority for the administration of the finances of India having 
been vested in the Secretary of State by an A.ct of Parliament, the good 
which the Finance Member of the Government of India can do is very 
very limitod indeed. The Finance Member of the Government of India 
does not occupy the same position as the First Lord of the Treasury or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England or for the matter of that any 
Finance Member in any European country, but at best he is simply a 
glorified Secretary to the Secretary, of State for India. Ho does not control 
the financial policy even of his colleagues. As it is said he does not “contiol 
the expendiWre of his colleagues in the Cabinet but simply registers it”* 
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These are the difficulties of his position imposed upon him by. an Act of Par* 
liamcSit, but even in spite of these adverse circumstances by which he is 
surrounded, the Finance Member, if he is a man of strong will and person* 
ality, is. in a position to do some good to this country, as is shown by the 
eareer of the Honourable Sir Qeorge Schuster during the last three years. 
A few years ago if the Finance Member of the Government of India had 
dared to tax Manchester cotton goods, he would have been acclaimed by 
the people of this country as a hero. A few years back if the Finance 
Member of the Government of India had carried on retrenchment policy 
and trodden on the toes of the mighty Indian Civil Service, he would 
have been considered as the champion* of India. The Ordinance VI of 
1931 is a matter of recent occurrence and I need not comment upon it, as 
regards the part which the Honourable Sir George Schuster played in 
getting that Ordinance enacted. Then again, one must remember that 
ihe present Finance Member of the Government of India has inherited the 
policies which he has had no hand in propounding. He has simply got 
t«) pursue those policies. He has inherited from his predecessors a bloated 
expenditure and tendencies at extravagance in the various Departments 
of the Government which an era of surpluses had engendered. His advent 
as the Finance Member of the Government of India was very nearly co- 
incident with the advent of those economic conditions to which the deficits 
we complain of are primarily due. These being the circumstances, I think 
it ought to be a matter for congratulation to the Honourable the Finance 
Member as well as to this House that He has been able to present the 
picture of the financial position of this country which he has done at 
page 1B4 of his Budget speech. With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
read a few lines in order that I may be able to comment on them if 
necessary later on. He says at page 184: 

“What aro the signs at present ? We are free fi'om hampering measures of exchange 
control; exchange is strong; our credit improved; we have reduced our e.xternal obli' 
gations and strengthened our reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest charges, 
and improving the chances for raising fresh capital wlien this is needed for the deve- 
lopment of the country, the bank rate has come down irom 8 to 6 per cent., and, as 
a result, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtained great relief ; while, 
as another result, Government securities are rising, a fact which in its turn is improv- 
ing the position of all banks and investors.’* 

Sir, I am not a business man, but I will ask the galaxy of business men 
on the other side to point out one Finance Member throughout the whole 
world who has been able to present a better picture of the economic 
and financial condition of his country than the Honourable the Finance 
Member has done in these few lines. Some of my friends on the other 
side are laughing at the question I have put. But I do most seriously 
challenge any of them to point out any serious or substantial inaccuracy 
about the words which the Finance Member has used in these few sent- 
ences. 

Sir, he has not got, as I said, very large powers of doing gcKxl to India, 
but whatever lay in his competence he has performed and performed exceed- 
ingly well. I would only instance the way in which he has given effect 
to the retrenchment proposals of the Retrenchment Committees. I 
happen to have some figures of at least two European countries. While 
the Finance Member has retrenched 17 per cent, of our expenditure in 
India, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the British Government has 
nnly been able to retrench 7 per cent. On the other hand the expenditure 
in the Budget of 1931 of Prance was 50,750 million francs and the total 
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retrenchment which the Finance Member of. France wag able to efiect 
Avas only 275 millions, f.e., per o<mt. Sir, the retrenchment effected 
in the United States was equally trivial. 

Then my Honourable friends on the other side spoke of Government 
compromising with the Congress. I should not like to touch on that 
unpleasant topic and speak on it at any great length, but I think it is 
in the fitness of things that the right things should be spoken out on the 
floor of this House in order that misunderstandings may be removed from 
quarters where they should not exist. Sir, I can understand the talk of 
<;ompromise between two parties when one of the parties does not know 
where the other stands, because then there is rcK>m for an attempt to 
bring about an understanding or a compromise. 33ut it is known and it 
has been proclaimed throughout the land that the Congress is out to 
destroy the British Raj. How can the British Raj come to any compro- 
mise witli the Congress whicdi has proclaimed its firm determination to 
destroy the British Ihij? 


Hr. B. Das: That is a gross niisreprescntation of facts. 

Mr. K. N. Anklesaria: T am not misrepresenting any facts, Sir» Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru openly stated before the Congress that they were met 
in a conspiracy to destroy the British Raj and invited the people of India 
to join in that conspiracy ; and Mr. Gandhi, before he left for Dandi, 
proclaimed that he had sworn that he would never return to his ashrama 
until complete independence was obtained for this country from the British 
connection. Well, Sir, if this is not destruction of the British Raj, then 
as my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, said the other day, he should 
write a new lexicon. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Das, talked of the 
Government not co-operating with the Congress. I do not know what 
Congress he means. If he means the present Congress, I would just ask 
him one question ; why does he not himself co-operate with the Congress ? 
Why docs he not resign his seat and enter the ranks of the non-co- 
operators ? 

Mr. B. Das: I co-operate with the Congress as much as I co-operate 
with the Government. 

Mr. N.. N. Anklesaria: It may be asked by my friends, if you destroy 
the Congress, what would you replace it by? To whom does this Assem- 
bly owe its present existence, if not to the Congress? I say we owe this 
Assembly not to the Congress of the megalomaniacs, not to the Congress 
of the Communists, not to the Congress of the Bolshevists; but we owe 
this Assembly to the Congress of Dadabhai Naoroji, of Pherozeshah Mehta, 
of Tilnk and Gokhale and Surendranath Banerjee. 

Mr. B. Das: And Mahatma Gandhi. 

lb. H. H. Anklesaria: These are the few words I will say on this very 
unpleasant topic, in order as I said that misunderstanding may not exist 
where it should not exist. 

It is said. Sir, that there are defeatist counsels trying to obtrude them- 
selves on the present Government, and I warn Government from my seat 
in this House not to listen to them and commit the great blunder which 
they committed about a eouple of years ago. Because, as I said * 
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former occasion, the Congress people are simply manoeuvring for positions. 
One position yielded to them leads them to desire for another advanced 
position and that would continue unless as one Member op my right said, 
the Congi’ess is absolutely crushed, — I mean the Congress dominated by 
people who dominate it today. 

Sir, my Honourable friend the Finance Member talked of co-operation 
from this House, and I would respectfully point out to him that the 
essential condition of co-operation is that it should be mutual and recipro- 
cal. If the co-operation which he extended to us last November is the 
lO-operation which he means tlien this House, at least the non-official 
Members of this IFoiise, would very seriously differ from him. Sir, one 

point more and I have done. The Finance Member states on page 185 

of his Budget speech that the financial difficulties from which this 
country is suffering are international and international action is 

required. I should liave very much liked to hear from him what pro- 
posals he has able to tliink old to co-O])0iate with tlu^ other countries 

of the w'orld in figliting this world <»alamitv. Before I conclude. Sir, I do 
»3ongratulate the TTonourable the Finance Member on the admirable picture 
of the financial and economic condition of India which ho has been able 
to present to this House and which in my opinion is a perfect reality and 
not a vision as imagined by my esteemed friend Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
the Leader of the Nationalist Party. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahinad (Unitt'd Provinces Southern Divisions : Muham- 

1 PM lliiral): Sir, in the twenty minutes which are at my 

disposal, 1 would like to drawr attention only to three points. 
The first point which I will tjike up is the loan policy of the Government 
of India. T am sure that in a few years’ time if this policy is continued, 
the country will be landed down a deep precipice. No doubt our Finance 
Member is the greatest financier in India; but he cannot claim to be 
infallible; and it is a pity he is guided in laying down the loan policy of 
the Government of India by his own individual judgment and ho has no 
advisers to consult in this matter. The second point which I will take up 
today is the question of the export of gold and the inflation of currency. 
No doubt, the Finance Member and the last speaker presented a very rosy 
picture; but I should like to draw" llio attention of the Hou.se to the 
question as to wdicre the flight of gold will lead us to and what will be 
our position after a year or tw’o. The third point I would like to draw 
attention to is the policy of taxation of imported articles. Mr. Morgan has 
already drawn attention to the fact that the law" of diminishing returns 
is already working. May T also point out that during the last six years 
we have added fresh taxation to the extent of 22 crores on imported 
articles: with w’hat result? The result, has been that the income in 
1927-28 of 41*89 crores has come down in the present Budget to 41*13 
crores or a deficit of 75 lakhs. That is to say, though during the last 
six years the law of diminishing returns has been in operation and although 
we increased the taxation by 22 crores, the result has been a diminution 
of 75 lakhs in the Budget and I do not know how" much diminution will 
Rctunliy occur when the year ends. The Finance Member never dis- 
tinguished between elastic and inelastic articles. Ho increased taxation 
all round to get revenue. He has injured the trade, and himself got 
less revenue. 

Now, taking the first of these points — the question of loans during the 
isst six years, our rupee loans havie increased from 478*43 to 704*20 
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oioiMS, that is, by 50 per cent. Our loans in England have increased ftom* 
405:81 crores to 507*85 crores, that is, by 25 per cent. ; and the total has 
increased by 40 per cent. Our obligations in England are 42 per cent, of 
the total obligations. Taking the loans as a whole, we find that the loans 
have increased altogether up to Bs. 1,212 crores. Out of this 963 crores 
are shown in the Budget as invested in what is called interest-yielding 
commercial concerns. That is a point which I would like to take up 
particularly, and I may sfiy at once that the picture that is given in the 
Export is really a misleading one. Out of this 963 crores, 752 or 60 per 
cent, is invested in railways. I do not want to discuss this question of 
railways today, but I may be permitted just to refer to it as far as it 
is relevant to the loan policy of the Government of India. During the 
last six years the Government of India gave a loan of 160 crores to the 
railways. Out of this 160 crores, the railways invested 46 crores in new 
capital yielding an income of one per cent., and the remaining 114 crores 
have been spent on running lines, and it yields no income. That is to say, 
the Government of India borrowed this money at the rate of 6*7 per cent, 
and they ha^ne lent it to the railway concern which is yielding a profit of 
3*4 per cent. May I ask the Honourable the Finance Member as a 
business man, whether any banker in any country w'ould lend 160 crores 
to a commercial concern in which he knows that a major portion of it 
is invested on non-yielding undertakings and a small portion is spent in 
a new concern yielding an income of 1 per cent.? What has been the 
result? The result of this investment has been that the railway, which 
used to give 7*28 crores, i.e., 1 per cent, of capital at charge according 
to the convention of 1924 to the general revenue, contributed nothing last 
year and promises nothing in the new Budget before us. Therefore, the 
Government of India have lost this income of 7*28 chores on account of 
the false policy which the Finance Member is pursuing about his loans to 
the railways. This story does not end here. The railways would require 
an additional loan of 10 crores partly from depreciation fund and partly from 
general revenue to pay interest charges. Not only have we to provide 
money for the railways for unprofitable construction but w^e have also to 
provide additional loan to pay up the interest charges. It is an evident pro- 
position in business. No business can pay interest of 5*7 per cent, at which 
the Government of India have lent money to the railways while their own 
profit is only 3*4 per cent. Therefore this interest is paid by giving them 
more loans, and if we go on giving them more loans year after year in 
order to pay their interest charges, and if we also do not take from them 
this 7*23 crores which is really the sum due to us after the convention of 
1924, I do not know what the financial position of the Government of 
India will be and in what direction my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member desires us to go. The Honourable the Finance ^ Member 
is really in charge of the Loan Fund and he cannot wash off his respon- 
sibility to the Indian tax-payer by investing money in such unprofitable 
concerns. I do not want to waste the time of the House at present and 
give a list of the unprofitable undertakings, and the wasteful manner in 
which the Bail way Board has been spending money. Their expenditure 
has often been twice and three times their estimates. The Honourable the 
Finance. Member is the custodian of the finances and cannot wash off hi* 
responsibility. The Financial Secretary is his Secretary and he is pri- 
marily tesponsible for all the extravagance which the railway has made 
during the last seven years. 
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N 9 W, coming to the other business undertaking— the Posts and l^ele* 

. shall make a small reference to it. We fihd that their interest 
liability is increasing and it has increased from 62*65 lakhs to 05*ld lakhs, 
and their total debt has increased also to 3*73 crores. This also is a com- 
memial ' concern which is supposed to be a paying concern; but it is not 
possible for it to do so for a long time unless we reorganise the depart- 
ment thoroughly; otherwise we cannot get the loan back dr any portion 
of it from these things 

Sir Oowasli Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What 
loan are you referring to? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The liability of «3‘73 crorcs ..... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: ^'oti mean the capitalised account? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes. The net result is that vve are paying an 
amount of about 55 crores a. year as interest 011 our undertakings; and 
out of this we expect to get only 41*71 crores from the commercial con- 
cerns, and most of it also is a paper transaction; and the remaining 13 
crores are to be collected from our taxpayers. The amount of interest is 
increasing day by day. Sir, w(* are wasting more money on interests than 
on wasteful administration. Sir, bad the Finance Member been respon- 
sible to tlu^ Indian Legislature and cared more for the taxpayers in India,, 
he could very easily have washed off this loan of 380 millions which we 
■have to pay to Faigland in terms of sterling. I maintain that if we 
really divorce our rupee from paper sterling and do not link it thereto, then 
it is quite possible and it is certain that sterling in terms of tlie rupee will 
go down, and the amount of our loans in terms of rupees will be reduced 
by about 125 lakhs. The Honourable the Kail way’ Member suggested the 
issue of debentures, and 1 think it is now the time when the debentures 
may be issued for the sum which India has to pay to England at reason- 
able rates. Sir, it is quite possible at this time in that way to wash off 
oiir loiins in sterling altogether, or at least reduce them jr iihst antially by this 
course. Now, out of these 380 millions wc have to pay in terms of sterling, 
quite a third if not half is owned by the Indians themselves, on which they 
pay no incornc-tax, and it is quite possible that this sterling loan advanced 
by Indians may be transferred from the sterling loan to the rupee loan 
by some mutual ammgement 

Sir Hugh Oocke (Bombay : Fjuropean) : Y^oii think the other may be paid 
off by raising debentures. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yes, or possibly we may have fresh loans in India 
in order to pay this money. 

Now, the next point which I would like to take up is the question of 
llie flight of gold. No doubt, we have had a very rosy picture painted 
of the flight of gold. It was pointed out on the floor of the House that 
during the last 20 years India has absorbed 700 crores of rupees worth of 
gold and out of that what matters it if we export say about 50 crores 
rupees worth of gold. But there are two factors which have not been 
mentioned. I should like to know how much gold we exported during 
the war from 1914 to 1919, and how much we exported in the years 1020- 
1922, in order to stabilise the British currency. 
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1!he .Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): The 
which I have given the Honourable Member are net figures of imports 
that is to say allowing for all the exports that have been made, India 
has imported on balance over 7(X) crores worth of gold in the last 30 years. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 am thankful to the Finance Member for this 
information. 700 crores is really the net absorption by India excluding 
all the gold which has been exported during and after the war 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 should make it clear that the 
figure 700 crores is based on today’s prices for gold; that is to say it 
xiilows for the present depreciation of the rupee. At the actual prices at 
which the gold was imported the total net imports amounted in value to 
about 550 crores. But of course on the other hand, if you take that value 
as a basis, then the value of what has bei^n exported in the last few 
months is only about 35 crores. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Anyway, I leave this point, and I draw attention 
to three points in this connection, ^rhe first is this. As was pointed out 
by rny friend, Makhdiim Syed Itajaii Baksh Shah, I would recommend the 
Finance Member to read his speech three times, because it has been 
pointed out there that the zemindars in the Punjab have sold their 
ornaments ui order to ])ay their taxes; nay, they have gone further, they 
have sold their clothes to pay up the income-tax, and that is not enough, 
they have gone so far as to sell away their children! And I usk how long 
can any country boa]* th(» land revemic tax under such circumstances. 
The H nourablo the Finance Aleinber said, on the floor of the House the 
other day, that ho did not understand what was meant by distress gold. I 
should like liiiii to read the speech of my friend, Ryed Biajan Baksh 
Shah, and then he will understand what is meant by distress gold. Pho. 
zemindars have been selling this large quantity of gold in order to pay 
their land revenue, but this state of affairs cannot go on indefinitely. It 
may go on for one year, or possibly for two years, but afterwards there 
will be a break, and the break is boimd to be followed by some kind o 
revolution— it may be a social revolution or it may be a political or 
economic revolution, but some kind of revolution is bound to come, as 
we find that the time is fast approaching when the zemindars will not be 


able to pay up their taxes. 

The other point I \vant to mention is that by exporting gold from 
India, you cannot possibly solve permanently the economic problem of 
England or of the world. It is very desirable that England should hand e 
the problem of gold all at once, and she should not try to iinpovcnsn 
ihe resources of the Empire by exporting gold and bringing about distres 
in this country. In this connection I should like to make a small 


quotation from Gtegory, he says: 

*‘The flight, of gold has given a little temporary relief to India 
•Government: It r^lly meant that gold which is now in Indian 
in the British Empire will slowly creep into the vaults of the Bank of France a 
the Federal Reserve Bank of England.” 


tSo Sir, the result of this policy has really been that 
mV to the BrilW. Bmpta .rill g^dntoly tod it. .yy m te 
America. We reollv want a permanent solution of our diffioultv 
-the present method of encouraging the people to sell away their gold 
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lot really the periuaueut solution of the present difficulty. You dislocate 
centuries old land administration, leave your gold problezh as it was^ 
Kind^its solution, otherwise, if you want to continue the present policy, 
then take bold steps, before it is too lute and purchase all the zaniindaris. 


The third point to which 1 should like tu invite attention is this. 
Suppose the flight of gold stops after two or three years, then what would 
happen to the inflated currency ? We know that the currency has inflated 
from September onwards; that in 1929 it was 185 croivs, and in Septem- 
ber 1931 it was reduced to 140, and today 1 think it is about 182 crores 
or perhaps a little more. Now, the gold coins have also dissiparted during 
the same interval, that is, in 1932 we had 32*27 crores rupees worth of 
gold coins, in 1931 they were reduced to 23 crores, and now they are 
only 4*76. This is the dissipation of the gold coins. This inflation of 
the currency could have been justilied had there been an increment in 
the volume of export and import trade, because for ti’iule purposes you 
do require inflation of currency, but taking the figures for the 10 months 
of the last 3 years, we find tliat the import and export trade is diminish- 
ing. In the year 1929-30, the export trade A\'as 238 crores, against an 
import of 202 crores ; in 1930-31 the export was 200 crores against 126 
crores, and in 1931**32 the export was 130 crores and the import was 
105 crores. T have taken the figures only for 10 moiiihs, the figures for 
I'ebruary and Marcli for 1932 b(uug not yet availal)le. These figures show 
that our export has really diminished by about 50 per cent. Ofnd so is 
the case with our imports. So when the volume of trade has been 
reduced to half, I. ask whether it is justified to have inflation of the 
cun*ency. Speaking not as an economist nor as a financier, but only 
as a layman, I ask what is the meaning of the flight of gold? It means 
this, that a person living in a village in order to pay his land revenue 
has sold all his ornaments, say, worth a thousand rupees. This money 
has now gone to England or to some other foreign country and the credit 
of India is established by this amount. Sir Gteorge Schuster comes forward 
and he prints notes eitluT on silver or on paper (the rupee being a token 
coin and containing silver worth 6-annas) and hands over the notes to 
the person who has parted with his gold. What is the net result? Instead* 
of gold, th<‘ people now have got paper which does not cost much to print. 
We may also assure the Finance Member that people are not selling gold 
in order .to find a better source of investment; they are selling gold because 
they cannot find the money to pay of! their land rcvoniio, because they 
cannot find money even to inecl the expenses of i heir ordinary daily liveli- 
hood, and it is for this reason they are parting with their gold. This process 
cannot certainly go on indefinitely, but as soon as this process stops, then 
fhe financial crisis will begin. To-day you have an inflated currency which 
cannot be justified bv the voIuuk^ of trade in the country, but is required 
to pay the price of gold sold by individuals, but as soon as this flight of gold 
stops then we will land ourselves in a great financial crisis. It is quite 
possible that Sir George Schuster may leave India by that time, but the 
effects of that financial crisis will bo very great and we should find it ex- 
ceedinglv difficult to face the position. My friend Mr. Anklesaria has 
congratulated the Finance Member for his sound financial policy but I 
find no reason for congratulation if money is collected on account of 
distress of the people; but there would have been every reason for con^atu- 
lation had money been collected on o* increase m the 

import trade ; but it the money is collected on account of the distress ot 
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the people, then there is eertainl]^ no room for congratulations; it is afques- 
tion of luck in which the Finance Member has found himself, and we do 
not know how long that luck will last .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 
The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Limch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Khan Bahadur Ha]i Wajihuddin. (Cities of the United Provinces: 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, during the general discussion on the Budget 
in his yesterday’s speech my Honourable friend. Dr. Dalai, said that ‘‘The 
prestige of the British stood higher than at any time and if the Congress 
had the welfare of India at heart it should shakei off the war mentality and 
join the Government in constitution making,” to which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. B. Das, Chief Whip of the Nationalist Party, remarked that “A 
recent meeting in Lkmdon had resolved urging the Government to come to 
terms with the Congress”. If I may be allowed to speak on the subject, I 
would say to my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, that, before pressing Gov- 
ernment to have nationalists demands responded to, he should come to terms 
with the minorities of India who would not accept such a constitution as 
is prejudicial to their respective rights. Consequently the political atmos- 
phere of India will remain cloudy; peace and happiness will vanish into 
thin air, and discontentment,* will reign supreme. The economic aspect of 
non-co-operation is a most vital question which has a direct bearing on the 
trade and industry of India. Even the man in the street knows that the 
'Congress has paralised the whole commercial and industrial organisation 
by starting the campaign of civil disobedience and boycotting British goods. 
Both these movements have proved most destructive to the country. I 
find no justification in criticising the Government alone so far as the 
finance of India are concerned, especially when I see that Indian impor- 
ters of piece-goods boycotted foreign goods on one hand and contributed 
liberally to the Congress funds on the other. And this Congress fund alone 
is responsible for carrying on a huge propaganda against Manchester and 
Lancashire, the greatest weaving centres of England, Sir. It is the Indian 
merchants who under the pressure of the Congress Committee only sus- 
pended their business for a certain period and at the same time managed 
to keep up business relations with the British .manufacturers and continue 
supplies to European customers at a good margin of profit. Under the 
circumstances I would suggest that with a view to meet the critical 
situation prevailing now-a-days in the country we should direct our 
attention first of all to solve the minorities problem mutually# 
which I think is not so complicated, and unless it is sincerely 
jadoptedl there is no hope of reduction in the heavy bSirden of 
taxes, .lately imposed upon poverty-striken peoples of this unfortunate 
country — therefore appeal to my own countrymen to come to a mutual 
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settlement in the interest of our own country, without which I think there 
•!8 nb solution of balancing the Budget. I may tell the House that Muslima 
generally, - and traders more particularly, are anxiously prepared to co- 
operate with everyone in the achievement of this object which js so dear 
to the hearts of the true well-wishers of India. The problem itself is not 
complicated. I think a change of heart is the only solution. 

lCr« Bftdri Lai Bastogi (Patna cum Shahabad: Non-Muhammadan):, 
Sir, at the very outset I deem it proper to congratulate the Honourable 
the Finance 'Member for making an exhaustive review of the financial 
p^itioii of the Government of India. It is a matter of great consolation. 
Sir, that we are not going to have any fresh taxation — though we have 
had enough of it— in order to meet the deficit. Only recently, a few 
months back, a number of new taxes were forced on the country in the teeth 
of the greatest opposition of this House, and so let us see, Sir, how the 
various taxes fared according to the estimates placed before us. Under 
the head Customs, the estimates then formed have not been realised. 
There is a staggering fall in imports of merchandise ; that is to say, there ' 
is a drop of one hundred crores in the last ten months in the amount of 
imports, as comjiared with the figures of the last year, and this deteriora- 
tion is due to iKjthing but poverty of the people. Cotton textiles have 
dropped from 4o crortis to 15 crores, and sugar has fallen from 15 to 4 
crores. Besides this, there is a considerable deterioration in silver, liquor, 
and cotton piece-goods also. Ihus, Sir, it is clear from the facts and figures 
how the fresh taxes have fared and whether the people arc overburdened 
\vilh taxation. Yesterday, Sir, there was some discussion here as to whe- 
ther the rich or the poor pay the largest revenue to the Government. But 
this question is quite beside the point, because wc should take the whole 
country into (ionsideration. Taking India as a whole, I think the limit 
of taxation has been reached and she has been taxed beyond all capacity. 
According to the figures quoted regarding the consumption of luxuries, it 
is clear that the higher classes are also not in a better state. Therefore, 
no one can deny that the country is being taxed beyond its capacity, and 
any proposal for fresh taxation at any time in India would react adversely 
^)n the revenues of the Government instead of bringing in more revenue. 
Under the circumstances, Sir, I appeal to Government not to harbour any 
idea in their mind of imposing any new taxation upon the already over-, 
burdened people of India, and I hope that the Honourable the Finance. 
Member will banish the idea of increasing the taxes that fall on the masses 
whenever extra revenue is needed. Sir, the best and most reliable source 
of income is economy itself. The more this source is tapped, the more 
income is derived. As regards the military expenditure. Sir, it is as yet 
too heavy a burden for the nation to bear. Having regard to the fall in 
prices, the expenditure ought to have been cut down to a considerable 
extent, but it is regrettable that the figure and limit suggested in the Inch- 
cape Committee's Report, and by the Army Retrenchment Sub-Committee 
have not been reached at all. As for the civil expenditure, Sir, a cut of 
ten per cent, is nothing ; rather a cut of 25 per cent, at least should have 
been introduced. There are many other items that can be easily and 
drastically retrenched. Therefore, Sir, there is as yet ample scope for 
retarenchment under that head also. There is one point more, Sir, and 
that is, the revision and reduction of the scale of salaries of the highly paid 
servants of the Government. It is high time that the scale of salaries was 
revised and reduced. 
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Ibd Bahadur Ziala Bri|. Kisboze (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Hural).: Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member om the 
lucid speech he has made the other day in presenting the Budget for 1932. 
33. I tliank him for so ably putting his case and laying all the cards on 
the table. Tie has tried to take the House into his confidence and we are 
ready to act and co-operate with him in facing tlie difficulties which stand 
in the way. Sir, co-opcratioii and goodwill rest with mutual reciprocity. 
Every one of this House is aware of the fact that India has got an agricul- 
tural population of more than 8.3 per cent. No stability of finance and 
deficiency in the Budget can really be met w’ithout the confidence and co- 
operation of the masses. Sir, I crave the indulgence of the Finance Mem- 
ber's attention to a very important point, namely, that three-fourths of the 
Indian population is suffering under the agony of world-wide trade depres- 
sion. 

May 1 remind the House that the abnormal fall of prices in agricultural 
products may not be the only reason for the world-wide trade depression. 

. Sir, if I remember well, 1 can say with the utmost confidence that when 
the ratio controveray came before this House, it was Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas who, with his great experience and efficiency, most emphatically 
protested against fixing the ratio at Is. Gd. on the ground that the poor 
agriculturists would be affected by no less than 15 per cent, in producing 
their crops. Sir, that prophecy has come to be true and the poor agricul- 
turists are suffering from the pangs of hunger and poverty. They are quite 
incapable of meeting the rents of landlords and all the Local Governments 
are having great deficits in revenue. India,- being an agricultural country, 
can never have prosperity without improving the general condition of agri- 
culture, Sir, both landlords and tenants, I may confidently say, will help 
the Honourable tlie Finance Member whole-heartedly in maintaining a 
budgetary balance, if their condition is improved. I am glad to state that, 
in furthering the cause of -our industries, the Government of India have 
granted protection to sugar in the form of a Bill in this House, which will, 

I hope, get everybody’s sympathy. 

Next, Sir, I want to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the fact that he is undergoing a great risk in exporting gold from 
India when we are expecting a well-thought scheme for a Reserve Bank 
with the inauguration of the new constitution. Sir, there is one burning 
question in this country to give effect to the Retrenchment Committee’s 
recommendations to meet the deficit, but I thank the Honourable the 
Finance Member for the assurance he has given to us for no more reduction 
in pay, but I would earnestly appeal that a strenuous effort be made in 
curtailing the other expenditure of the Government. 

My last remark, with which I want to conclude, is the extension of 
primary education in India, and I earnestly appeal to the Honourable the 
Finance Member to grant a satisfactory amount for the extension of educa- 
tion. Sir, we are on the road to responsible government with a Federal 
Legislature and the extension of the franchise, but these high ideals 
hardly be achieved without awakening the illiterate masses by educating 
them. 

Mr. H. B. Ounial (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural)*: (The Honourable Member made a speech in Hindi a translation 
of which will appear later as an Appendix to these proceedings.) 
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Khan Bahadur H. K. Wilayatullah (Central Provinces : Muhammadan) : 
yir, 'd am sure the House feels grateful and sincerely indebted ta 
the Honourable the Finance Member for the great pains he took in the 
preparation of the Budget, and the lucid manner in which he has 
explained all the salient points. Bir, the financial position of the 
country, is not free from anxiet3^ It is however said that this 

has been brought about by world conditions ; therefore it is very 
accessary that the situation should be handled with great care, and 
not only that but also with sympathy. At the present juncture, Sir, the 
intei'ests of the people and of the Crovernnient of India are identical* 
One cannot prosper while the other is damaged. There is no running 
fiway from the fact that, in spite of the increased customs duties, the 
income from exports and imports has fallen considerably. Tlu*. total exports 
and imports during the last ten months of the current year hav(* averaged 
3 pm about a half of what they were in 1929-BO. It is a warning 

to \is and an indication that the purchasing power of the people 
is steadily going down. This is due to the contraction of the resources of 
the people who are unable to earn money. The conditions are generally 
abnormal; the agricultural produce has no market; the prices of graina 
have considerably fallen ; trade has suffered badly and yet the Govern- 
ment have had io impose additional taxes in order to balance the Budget . 
The Honourable the Finance Member has referred to the large movements 
of gold from this country and it is said that it is for the benefit of the 
people of this country. Tt seems to me that when people parted with their 
gold to such an extent, their purchasing power ought to have improved 
because they bad more money to spend. But, on the other hand, we 
find that it has deteriorated; This shows conclusively that the gold was 
parted with not for providing the necessaries of life, but to pay off liabili- 
ties, taxes and Government demand. The agriculturists had no other 
means of meeting their liabilities when the crops raised by them w'ould 
not fetch enough money to pay the Government land revenue as well as 
to maintain themselves and their families. There was no option left but. 
to part with jewellery, which found a ready market. Similarly, so far as 
the traders arc concerned, it cannot be denied that the prevailing depression 
has hit them hard. There could be no better proof of this than the 
dwindling figures of exports and imports. Whatever may bo the incomo 
of the people under the present conditions of trade, they have still to pay 
the enhanced income-tax with retrospective effect on the income of last 
year, that is to say, the present conditions are not a factor in judging as 
to what they should pay. XJndor the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the people find the taxation policy of the Government of India irksome, 
for each individual has to pay higher taxes when his resources are dimi- 
nished. 

Now, so far as the Budget is concerned, there will still be a deficit of 
13*66 crores at the end of the current year, and we hope there will be a 
surplus of 2*15 crores at the end of the next year. For some years wc 
have been faced with deficit Budgets, and the deficiency has been made 
up by imposing fresh taxation irrespective of the financial condition of 
the people and the circumstances prevailing in the country. The proper 
course was to reduce the expenditure also in right earnest when our receipts 
showed a downward tendency. Very little retrenchment has been made : 
the recommendations of the Betrenchment Committees have been accepted 
only partially, and it is indeed sn^rising that in the face of a national 
emergency Government did not ’ think It fit to touch even temporarily the 

a 
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Lee Concessions. Even the 10 per cent, cut includes the income-tax 
increase. Besides, these cuts are very temporary as they will automati> 
cally cease to be effective after the Slst March, 1933. Again, so far as 
the retrenchment is concerned, the major portion of it has affected men 
at the bottom of the services who have been thrown out of employment. 
This has added to the unemployment and also has accentuated the dis- 
content. Sir, the forecast made in September last has not been realised, 
and in view of the prevailing conditions which do not show any signs of 
recovery so far, it is just possible that our present calculations re^^ing 
the amount of deficit at the end of the current year and of the surplus 
at the end of the next year may not materialise and we may be faced 
with further deficits. In that contingency which may occur at any time, 
the proper course will be to make drastic retrenchments in the civil and 
military expenditure and not to repeat what haa been done in the past, 
namely, the imposition of additional taxation, for in that event the pur- 
chasing power of the people will be still further diminished and any 
increase in taxation will be very undesirable, nay, even impolitic. 
Possibly, some plausible argument may be put forward to the effect that 
the falling off in the figures of imports is due to the growth of indigonovLs 
industries and therefore it justifies fresh taxation. The matter will require 
very careful study and minute examination. 

Before 1 coueliKle, Sir, I would like io p^>int out that taxation beyond 
a certain limit and the revenue derived from it often result in a vicious 
(urclc. Increased taxation docs not always bring in increased revenue, 
and the law of diminishing returns sets in as it has already done in India, 
r will give an example. Last year the import duly on motor cars was 
raised in this House and simultaneously in some provinces heavy duties 
were, imposed on all motor vehicles both in private and public use. Whal 
IS the result? The result is that there has been a considerable fall in the 
number of cars imported, and consequently there has been less customs 
revenue from new motor cars and there has been less consumption of 
petrol which is also taxed. Thus there has been less revenue from petrol 
also. The railways have also lost their inijome from freight and haulage 
because of the fall in the number of cars imported. There was loss regis 
tration of cai*s and there were less registration fees ; the local bodies have 
lost their wheel tax, and perhaps in some cases w^ might also lose the 
income-tax. So, these heavy duties in their cumulative effect proved 
prohibitive and made the further use of motor vehicles which are plied 
on hire in certain cases impossible, and all these losses have resulted in 
consequence. T would request the Honourable the Finance Member to 
call for figures from the provinces, and on being satisfied, to take the 
necessary" steps in this direction. We are very, grateful to the Honourable 
the Finance Member for the assurance he has given in the concluding 
portion of his speech to the effect that the new taxes which were imposed 
as an ('incrgencv measure will be reconsidered with the advent of bettcT* 
times- This will be a very desirable step seeing that some of the recent 
impositions have turned out to be unsuitable, and instead of yielding the 
revenue which we expected from them they have produced just the opposite 
result. No one would like to kill the gdose that lays the gedden egg and 
therefore in the interests of the couni^, the trade and the Ctovemment 
of India itself I would urge that the positioii should be rectified and the 
sooner this is done the better. (Applauise.) 
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Mr. E. F. Sykes (Bombay: European): Sir, I would like to congra- 
tulate fhe Finance Member on the deliverance of his feet from the snare 
Civil Aviation Service. I do so with the greater pleasure and that 1 
^vas a member of the Standing Finance Committee wlien the original pro- 
posals for this service were brought forward. 

I offered such opposition as 1 was capable of. hut I fear T was alone in 
iii\ opposition, for the otlicr members of tin' Connnittee seemed to think 
if was a most desirable proposition. However, at the present time 
jpparently they have eomo round to mv way of thinking and we now 
have no prospect of having any such scheme thrust on us. 

It is very fortunate ihat we find puhlie-spirited and ahlo people like 
Mr. Grant-Covan and the; Tala brothers coming forward to assist the 
State in a matter like this. T hope that we shall find in the future not 
jnly do j)ublie-spirited and competent persons come forward lo organist' 
rlu'so services hut that the State will subsidize them to such an extent 
MS Tuay he deen\ed desirahli'. Having said this nuieh, I iu)W tuvii to 
ninthcr matter. 


I notice with regret tiiat this House is rather losing its intiavst in re- 
fivnchraent. 1 have listened to the speeches for the last two da\s and I 
do not think I havts heard so much about retrenchment as we used to 
hear, and yet anybody who has studied the Budget in\ist ho awarii that 
th(.- necessity for retrenchment is as great to-day as ever it was. This is 
a matter on which T addressed the House last week, hut T am very miudi 
:ifraid my voice was so feeble that it did not reach the Commeree ^reinber 
wlum T was discussing retrenchment in Railways. Tlie subject is, of 
(•f)iirse, one whicli is not peculiar to any department of Government. It 
nn^s through all Government departments and it is jusf ns much gernuiue 
lo the present discussion ns it was to the discussions of last week. Un- 
fortntiatcly I say my voice was unable to reach the Honourable the Gom- 
laerce Member, f hope on this occasion if my voice docs not reach you. 
Sir, or the Honourable the Finance Member or any Member of this House, 
if he will give me a shout, I will endeavour to give them a shout hack. 
Owing to the fact that my voice was not heard on the previous occasion. 

1 am afraid I must go as briefly as possible over much of the same ground. 
In the meantime when T was turning to some of my papers of last autumn. 

T found by a rather curious co-incidence that T quoted from a paper by 
a well-known labour Leader. The date of which was Ifith September. 

Hr. president: is the FToiKUirable Member going to repeat what he 
‘'aid on the previous occasion? 

Mr. Z. F. Sykes: No, Sir. 1 did not say that T was going to repeat 
myself. Turning over some papers T found a memorandum T had written 
dated 15th September. This, Sir, was not mentioned on the previous 
occasion. I said: • 

"1 have not yet received from the Railway Board a copy of the general orders 
in accordance with which salaries and wages were raised after the War. Wanting 
^tis I am obliged to make an assumption and I assume that the permanent scales 
^hich absorbed all temporary war increments, grain allowances and mahatujai nf all 
^rts wm based on the increased cost of living and more particularly on tin' in 
• reused ooei of foodstuffs. On this basis the lower grades received the largest per- 
^'eufam of increments and the percentage of increase was steadily reduced as the. rate 
^samry increased : so that in the higher . grades the increase wa's quite moderate, 
^etker this is correct or not, it does not affect my view that any rediurtions now 
^adis shonld be based on thei same principles as Uie previous increases, allowance being 
uiade for changed conditions such as enhanced scales of Income-tax and import duties.'* 

o2 
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. There is more here but I will leave it all out except the last paragraph ; 

“In point of fact the incomes with few exceptions of ^is large section of the 
population vary with the outturn. 

1 am referring to the agricultural population, 

*‘an(l price of agricultural produce — ^mainly foodstuffs — and it is absurd and unoco 
nomical that Railways should maintain standards of wages which are hopelessly out 
of relation with the income of the bulk of the population.** 

Now, I would ask your indulgence to read a very few lines from an articli^ 
hy Mr. S. C. Joshi, dated the 16th September, the following day. My 
reason for asking your indulgence is that Mr. N. M. Joshi insinuated that 
the printer’s devil had got into the article and made a mess of it. I would 
therefore read a little more than what I did on the previous occasion : 

“This deplorable situation enables a few' to live exceptionally well by impaiang 
the capacity of the State to undertake larger <acbivities and employing much larger 
numbers. It gives an artificially elevated position to the official where he comes to 

consider himself <as an altogether superior person The amount involved i& 

large, amounting to as much as Rs. 40 crores.** 

I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. N. M. Joshi, will not try to show the 
House that this refers only to gazetted officers because by no meang can 
their remuneration be shown to be as much as 40 crores. 

T said at the beginning that I was unable to find the orders about re- 
adjustment of wages and salaries after the War. But in looking over tlu? 
memorandum that the Railway Board prepared for the Royal Oommission 
on Labour 1 find they do touch on them. They say: 

“Post-War Revisions of Pay : To meet the altei’od conditions, temporary increase- 
of pay were given to Rjiihvay labour in 1917 in the form of a war allowance .xnd tli< 
rate of the allowance w'as enhanced from time to time till 1920 when the allowa»a** 
was merged in a general revision of the scal-es of pay. The scheme of revision wa.- 
f mined and sanctioned with due regard to the increased t^ost of living in the variou.- 
provinces traversed by the several railways and as the lower paid employees were parti 
cularly affec'ted by the increase in the cost of the necessaries of life, the percentages 
were fixed on a sliding scale, giving much larger proportionate increases in the iow»‘i 
grades.’’^ 

Sir, you will see that the assumption that I made in the memoranduir: 
from which I read extracts is now verified. Hence from these various 
articles it is very easy to draw one simple conclusion. That in the present 
need for retrenchment our proper course is to follow, as near as may be, 
the inverse of the course that waa followed after the War in 1920 and the 
following years. If we do not do so, wo continue to maintain that privi 
leged class to which my friend Mr. S. C. Joshi took so much exception 
aaid which T am quite sure the House has no desire to create or to 
maintain. i 

You will, Sir, perhaps with the rest of the House expect me to make 
some suggestion as to how it should be done. In our innumerable diffi- 
culties \ye very often find it convenient to look back to see what in their 
wisdom our ancestors did. In this particular case my own memory goes 
back to a time when ordinary Government servants, especially menials, 
bad a fixed pay. I remember for example that the pay of a syce was 
about B». 8 a month and he would receive a further remuneration which 
wiia called bv various names; he called it hhaita but the Finance Depart- 
ment probably would call it compensation for dearness of provisions. This 
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rattier a longer term. I would not say how long it lasted, but it went 
on very ne^ly till the time of the War and I am not quite sure for what 
reason it was abolished. Probably because it was argued that the index 
figures from which these allowances were compiled were not accurate 
enough to regulate these allowances properly or that the people who were 
concerned with the payment and with the audit of salaries thought it was 
a great deal of additional and unnecessary work. But as I read out from 
the Eailway Board’s memorandum this scheme of compensation for dear- 
neSs of foodstuffs was still in force till 1920 when all these things are 
merged in the single consolidated rate. The fact, however, is that at the 
present moment we have extraordinary minima of pay, which are 
enormously in excess of the remuneration which persona performing similar 
labour can obtain from private sources. I put down a question and hoped 
that by to-day it would have been answered, but I hope perhaps in giving 
his reply the Honourable the Finance Member will bo able to give me an 
answer to it. If he would give an answer, then we shall know exactly 
how far this statement of mine can be relied on. I can answer for my 
own part of the country that the gap between the railway minima and the 
remuneration paid by private employers is absurdly wide. T, therefore, 
recommend the course of splitting up the remuneration of labour into 
separate portions as being justified by the wisdom of our ancestors. Now, 
the Honourable the Finance Member will be aware that this excellent course 
is followed by the whole of the civil service in the United Kingdom in 
wliich pay consists of basic pay plug bonus — ^that is a nice word like hhatia 
— if that course is followed it will be very convenient. I hope, Sir, the 
Honourable the Finance Member will tate this matter into consideration 
jind will produce a scheme by which wages and salaries can be readjusted to 
present conditions and under such arrangements as will make them self- 
adjusting in the future. 

Ml. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh : Muhammadan Kural) : 
Sir, our sympathy must go with the Honourable the Finance Member in 
the deplorable predicament in which he has been placed in balancing the 
Budget. However cautious his estimates were, his receipts have fallen far 
.short of hJs expectation. And the cause is not far to seek. It is the 
v^’orld-wide depression over which he had no control. Nevertheless, to my 
mind, he has left no stone unturned to cope with the ever-changing 
situation. We listened to his masterly speech the other day with deep 
attention, and I must say that it left us not a shadow of doubt that he 
on his part applied the axe with a grim determination. But the expected 
income dwindled month after month and the huge deficit wias inevitable. 
Luck has not favoured him, so it seems, since he assumed the reins of 
his office, or even if if did, he could not make headway with such a top- 
heavy administration. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, said that the extravagant tixpeiidi- 
turc incurred during the last 11 years has resulted in this bankruptcy, 
and that howevor they may overhaul their machinery they cannot, with 
this elaborate administration, make both ends meet. Sir, it is not 11 
years — I would go further back. The unfortunate annulment of the 
partition of Bengal, with the transfer of the Capital to Delhi, is the 
beginning of the era of the criminal waste of public money. Millions have 
been sunk in Delhi alone without any corresponding return — a staggering 
waste, perhaps without a parallel in the history of the world. Then caine 
the successive reforms with all their paraphernalia which contributed in 
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no small measure to this wanton extravagance. They have loaded ever\ 
province, as well as the Central administration, to breaking point. In thi* 
good old days a Lieutenant Governor with a Chief Secretary could cope 
with all work and carry on the administration efficiently. We have now 
in each province a Governor with an array of Executive Councillors and 
Ministers, numbering in some provinces as many as seven, and countlew^ 
Secretaries and Assist^int Secretaries with expanding Secretariats. Tins 
alone eats away almost all the income, leaving barely anj^thing for the 
nation-building departments or for the reserve for rainy days". The salavii s 
of the Judges of the High Courts remain where they were 00 years agi., 
buf those of the Sticretaries and other officials have gone up by leaps nnd 
bounds. How long and how far can one meet this ever-absorbing expen 
diture by piling taxes upon taxes? Government have bled the peo])li 
white and the limit will have surely been reached. Half of these troiibh^ 
is due to this self-imposed burden at the toj) of the administration, nn{i 
warnings have alwavs fallen on deaf ears. The retrenchments that mi* 
being carried on — even though, thanks to Government peculiar sense <y\ 
justice, the axe has fallen heavily on ii^' eornin unity who arc' an insigni 
ficant minority in the Service — ^would not touch the fringe even, 
Betrenehing a few coolies, clerks and assistants cannot bring us any the 
nejuer to solution. And in this connection, T must confess it was not 
small surprise to mo the other day when the Honourable the Comnu n i 
Member gagged me while making my submission to this House as to how ; 
saving of half a erorc of rupees eould Ik* effected if the scheme T had placrri 
before the House was adopted. It reminds me of what the*, late Mr. 
Jackson, the famous Englislj P»arrister iii Calcutta wlio was knowji in 
Bengal as *'Tigcr JacksmC’, remarked years ago. before a Criminal Bend 
of th(^ Calcutta High Court. In defending the accused in the Chari e»v( 
Bank fraud case he said: “My Lord, if you raise your little finger againsi 
even a cooly in the employment of Government, the whole Governmonl 
is u]) in arms against you”. That was truly said. The head and inail 
of iny offence was that T wanted to explain to the House how enornioiis* 
savings could be effected in coal purchase and colliery management, ami 
raised ray little finger against an employee of Government. And behol<l 
the whole of Government machiiiery is stirred to its very depth and 
set in motion to stifle me. What pained me most was that the Honour 
able the Commerce Member charged me with taking shelter under 11 k 
privilege of a Member of this House in making that statement, and 
w'ould not allow me an opportunity of repudiating it. T made that 
mont in the interest of the public, and let mo assure the House that wher 
T make any statement on the floor of the House in the public interest 
T am ready and prepared to repeat it in public interest whether shelterct 
by the privilege of the House or not. T, at least, never attempted 1* 
shirk my responsibility or shelve the discussion on tlie subject, sheltcri^ 
by the rules and regulations of the House or by raising points of ordev 
Sir, when I move my cut T shall demonstrate that by lack T)f supervisioi 
over coal transactions of the Bailways, the Commerce Member has tnad< 
the Goyernmont and the Bailways lose half a crore of rupees from year i 
end to year’s end. 

Sir, the purchasing power of the public has been decreasing in a* 
alarming manner and this was clear from the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s ovm showing. Tn spite of the increased duty, the ton of sug^*’ 
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•whiSb eost Us. 312 in 1926-27, cost Kb. 237 in 1030-31, and on a five 
yoars’ average, a quantity of about 850,000 tons was tbe expected 
ot import, whereas the consumption has dwindled down to 475,000, i.e., 
almost to half, althou^ the price was 30 per cent, cheaper than before 
in spite of raised taxation. That demonstrates clearly how the purchasing 
power of the people has been diminishing year after year. 

During the last 1 1 years, the Central Government, according to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, lived beyond their income to the tune of 
56 crores. But how much more it would be since tfie time of the change 
of Oc'ipital to this dead city of Delhi can well be imagined. The over- 
hauling of the departments, however, there must be, us otherwise the 
Finance Member will find that he can no longer go on. The Military 
expenditure C5au also be further reduced. Wbenevci* we proposed a reduc- 
tion in tlie Army Budget we were told it had reached its limit and there 
was no room for reduction. Bui yet we S('e that from 56 crores in 1927, 
it has coiufi down to 40 crores 74 lakhs in 19»30-31. The Military Budget 
is yet too lieiavy, and if there is a will to curtail it, a way can be found 
out. His Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief would be doing a distinct 
service to India, if he would look to furtluM* reduction in the Army 
Budget. 

Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, the rapidity with which events hav(‘ been rnoving in tin* 
past, and the complications that have (‘.vopped up during the last two or 
three months make the task of administration v(‘ry diflficuH . The preseni. 
political situation alone was enough to embarrass any Government and if 
we take into consideration the financial strain all the world over affecting 
our economies, the task becomes still more difficult. To franu* a Budget, 
a correct estimate of the income and expenditure, .at such limes is niv 
extremely difficult task. 

The Budgrt th.it lias been presented to this House refiects the gre.atest 
credit on the Honourable the. Finance Member and his lieutenants. The 
lucid st.itemeni and the lixhaustivc explanatory notes show how iriuch 
time and energy ho must have given to it. Ever since the beginning of 
the session, the Honour.'ible the Finance Member has had to devote most 
of his time here, and judging from the voluminous and lucid information 
ho has placed in our hands, it appears he must have been working very 
hard outside Assembly hours. Our siiicr*re thanks an* therefoi'f* due to 
him and to his subordinates. 

Sir, we are passing through the most critical period of Indian history. 
There is on the one hand .a political unrest of vast magnitude, and there 
is also an unprecedented financial crisis. I will not discuss the j)olitical 
unrest to-day except in so far as it affects the Finances of the State, and 
^will confine my remarks to the financial measures taken by the Govern- 
ment. The appointment of Ketrenchment Committees and the T^inance 
Bill showed that Government wanted to tap all the resources and to stop 
all waste. But with due regard to the recommendations of the v.arious 
Committees, whose arduous labours have been applauded by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, T sincerely believe that the retrenchment pro- 
posals fall far short of the needs of the situation and unless drastic step 
is taken to reduce expenditure, it will be difficult to carry on. The ser- 
vices are still very expensive and the machinery of Government is still 
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more oumbersome than is necessary for a poor countiy like India. There 
is some excuse for paying high salaries to Europeans as they have to 
oome away from their homes and serve under uncertain conditions, but to 
pay the same salaries to Indians serving in their own country is not 
logical 

Mr. H. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official) : We did not ask them to 
oome here. 

Hony. Captain Hao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: The day is far 

off yet when will bo free from that. Besides, some simple methods 
should be devised to suit the conditions of this country. 

Sir, tl^e department where retrenchment has been most satisfactory 
is the Army Department, and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
has shown great aptitude and tact in adapting the Army Budget to cimnged 
conditions. The cuts have been most satisfactorily carried out, and in 
spite of the change in the political situation since September last he has 
fulfilled the promise announced at that time. 

With your permission, Sir, I wish to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to one aspect of their taxation policy. So much fuss is being 
made here and elsewhere of the condition of a handful of millhands in 
the name of “Indian Labour**. Probably the idea has come from the 
west, where this section of labour forms such a large majority of the 
population and is an important asset. I hope my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Joshi will agree .with me that the majority of Indian labourers are 
working in fields and not in mills or mines. India is purely an agricultural 
•country, and 75 per cent, of its population lives upon agriculture. They 
are not only cultivators of the soil, but also the breeders of cattle. They 
are, however, scattered over the length and breadth of the country and 
you cannot make them pass through the streets of Bombay and Calcutta 
for purposes of demonstration. T am not going to refer to their want of 
representation in this House or on the Round Table Conference or on any 
x'>f ‘ the Committees that are now at work, not because their case can be 
beard ex parte without detriment to their interests, but because they 
are in a majority in this country, and protection is needed only for 
minorities and not for majorities. I will show that this working class has 
been given a step -motherly treatment by Gk>vemment and the policy of 
taxation is very faulty. 

The chief privileges of this House are, first, to levy taxes, and secondly, 
to spend the money so realised. The first privilege allows tliem to dip 
their hands in the pockets of the people, and the other entitles them to 
spend that money. I will now show that we have been impartial in 
levying taxes and are not spending money on people in preportion to their 
contributions. Eor this purpose I will take the case of the peasant pro- 
prietor. He owns a small holding and cultivates the same himself. So 
he is both the landlord and the tenant. The majority of agriculturists 
belong to this class and its importance is enhanced by the fact that the 
Indian recruit comes from this section of the population. 

Comparisons are odious, but for the purposes of my case I will compare 
the land revenue policy of Government with its inconote-tax policy.^ Hon- 
ourable Members will remember that when it was proposed to bring the 
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tnintmum taxable income down to lia. 1,000, it was atgued that poor 
peoples’ bread and butter sliould not be taxed. It was then said that 
Rs. 1,000 was not enough for bare living of an average family of six 
persons. Be it Es. 1,000, or Es. 2,000 or even Es. 500 or even as low 
as Mr. Joshi has rightly pointed out, this priiu'iple of exempting bread 
and butter from taxation is perfectly sound. But may I ask if a similar 
margin has been left, for the peasant proprietor? Every inch of land is 
taxed, no matter whetlier the holding' is small or large, and whether it 
gives bread or butter or none at all. 

I know I will l)i‘ told that all lands belong lo tlio Oij)wu and we are 
only lessees from one settlement lo another. But. if the Crown is owner 
of all lands, agricultural and otherwise, then why lias a similar tax not 
been levied on sites of houses and shops and factories? Wlum did the 
Oown dispose of these sites? Has the Crown lost its inherent right of 
owership in Chandni Chowk lands, and is only owner of bare fields? 
(An Honourable Member: ‘'They pay ground rent**.) No, they don’t. The 
value of house sites, shops and all such property has gone up as a result 
of the ])eace given by settled riovonmeut, and yet the Crown has been 
divested of its ownership iu fl.(' Ix'st position of the properties of this 
land. 1 will just give oiu* illustration to show the unjust nature of this 
theory. For instance, T own two acres of land near Delhi. That is all un- 
iirigated, and T sow the cheapest crop on that hind, and that is only 
fodder. Tt gives me only Es. 12 per annum as income. The revenue 
officer comes round and takes away Es. 2 a year from me because it is 
land reserved for agricultural purposes. Suppose I turn it into a factory 
jmd my income goes up to Rs. 1,990. The revenue officer comes and 
rsays, “Oh, it has ceased to bo agricultural land and therefore I do not 
want any tiling from you’’. The Income-tax officer comes round and says, 
“Your income is below Rs. 2,000 and so nothing is wanted from you*’. 
M^herefore, although that land has given me more income, yet I am free . . . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You have in pay a fine for turning the agricultural 
land into a faciorV. 

Hony. Oaptain Rao Bahadur Ghaudhri Lai Chand: No. Not at all. 

So, we are not impartial in levying taxes, and naturally the burden falls 
on the party that is not present here and is unrepresented in other 
important places also. They arc Indians not for rights but for liabilities. 
True deinocraey demands that they should ho tr(*ated ns brothers with 
equal rights. 

Sir. the Government of India as at present constituted, including of 
course this House, is a combinaliou of big landlords, big officials and 
c apitalists or the moneyed elass(‘s, and it is no wonder that they should 
ignore this class. Taking the big zemindars alone, how many of us here 
would agree to a graded system of assessment on the lines of the income- 
tax? My suggestion may create a split in the zemindar camp, but T may 
point out here, ns T did before the Agricultural Commission in 1926, that 
the future parties in India will be landlords and capitalists on one side 
and peasant proprietors 'and labourers on the other. The times are coming 
when, if the Lothian Committee keeps its eyes open, the next reforms 
will see half of these benches occupied by peasants. 

Sir, I will be told that land revenue is a provincial transferred subject, 
and that I should go to the provinces for these exemptions of bread and 
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butter from taxation for the small landholders. I accept this argument. 
But is not industries a provincial and transferred subjept, and have not 
Government and this Assembly, agreed to give bounties to certain favoured 
industries and to interests which had influence here? The time has conu* 
when agriculture slitould be classifled ns the biggest industry in India. 
The land revenue policy needs complete overhauling and the small land- 
holder who cultivates liis small holding should be given a margin of bare 
subsistence bolfore he is taxed. 

Sir, we are very gralofiil to the TTonournble tlu? finance Member for 
leaving us free at the time of the Finance Bill in November last. Bui 
I am no less surprised at the easy way in which pnragi’aph 2 of his speech 
has been drafted by the Honourable Member. While describing the 
general economic position, he says, “India had quite a normal year as 
regards agricultural production**. This gives the Honourable Menil)ers 
here and the world outside an inqwessio!! that the condition of the agri- 
culturist is normal. 

Sir, this is not so. If this had been so. the Piinjal) (lovernincnt and 
tVie ITniled Provinces (rovernmont would not have had to give general 
remissions in land revenue and abryana on a liberal scab;. The IHinjob's 
remission alone amounts to about 2 crores during the course of this year. 
But there is a Persian proverb : 

'S/tuiildii hai imad inaniud didaft.** 

“What you hear can never be like wliat you see”. For this purpose I 
would refer to the economic position of a district just on the other sidi 
of tho Delhi Canlontncnt. The (luveriiment of rndia circulate papers and 
blue books whenever tJiere is any ejnergcncy. I would pi'opose, Sir, that 
ill this case Honourable Members may be circulated or taken round in 
Gurgaon District to have a look at this agricull oral prosyerify. I leaini 
with great sorrow from the Deputy (Commissioner of -that district some 
time ago that the arrears of land revenue and other dues like takavi, etc., 
amounted to 70 lakhs. This figure would have reiiclu*d a crore if tin; 
Punjab Government had not been liberal in remissions of land revenue 
and ahiyana. To this may he added another BO lakhs diu^ to co-operative 
societies and Central Banks. 

Sir, the peasantry is ivgarded as the backbone of a country. Can this 
bone remain safe when this heavy burden is on the back? I have searched 
in vain in the volumes siqiplied to us U) find an equivalent of bounties 
paid to industrial concerns. There is no such machinery for agriculturists 
as the Tariff Board is for industrialists. There is not a pie set apart foi* 
the amelioration of the condition of agriculturists. Let Government 
set an example, at least in Delhi and Ajmer, wdiicli areas arc directly 
under tljem. T^et the present system of assessment of land revenue be 
modified -to give an exemption on the lines of income-tax, and let bounties 
be granted for freeing the agriculturist from thiti debt. Money will be 
nee&d and the only source is retrenchment. If any officer objects to 
cuts, let him bo made to tour in Gurgaon district and see the position 
for himself. The Lordly atmosphere of New Delhi with its green plots 
during the day and dazzling lights at night is hardly fitted for* economy 
in expenditure 
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•The question arises, why are we quiet, and why do we not give 
utterance to our grievances? Tlie reason is not far to seek. We are con- 
vinced that there will be Kura} (anarchy) before Swaraj, and it wrill be 
then time for the poor classes to inalce goful their losses. 

Mr. B. Das: You agree with Jawahar Lai Xchru. 

Homy. Oaptain Bao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Ohand: T believe in what 
1 have said. Sir, one word more, and I have finished. The depressed 
classes were neglected by the Hindus, and to-day they are being sought 
after. On the one hand, a Moonje-Bajah pact is being advertised, and 
on the other, Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya is giving Diksha to them in 
Benares. This is all exploitation for a monopoly of the loaves and fishes 
of Government. Numbers do count when democracy is in sight, and I 
hope my HonourfvbU* friend Mr. Bajali will not allow these classes to be 
exploited either by Colonel Sir Henry Gidney or by T)r. Moonje. My 
sympathies are with them, because if they are dcpfrufird we peasants are 
oppressed. We are all in the same bofd. 

8ir, I will refer to one more Ix'fore 1 close. The present agitation 

in India is causing heavy expendiiuiT to the adrrnnistration. But if you 
go to an ordinary villager, lie will ask for a remission in taxes instead of 
Sw'araj. He wants bread first and Swaraj afterwards. Pray assurer him 
that the burden of the extra expenditure on suppressing movements cal- 
culated to ereaie disorder in the country will not fall upon liim. If sums 
amounting to nearly three lakhs of rupees uro to ho S])enl on one case 
in Dcifd alone, the taxpayer will be dissatisfied and discontent will 
increase. Steps should be devised to locate the extra hurden on shoulders 
responsible for this disorder. The innocent should not suffer with the 
guilty. The (lovernment’s primary duty is to maintain In\v and order, and 
that includes perfect security to peaceful citizens. 


Bhai Fai:ma Nand (Ambala Division: Xori-iVliihammadan) : Sir, the 
balancing of the Budget is intimately connected with taxation. Yesterday, 
when the question of taxation ^vas under discussion, it was said on behalf 
of the capitalists that the taxable capacity of the rich people had reached 
its last limit. On the other hand, it was urged by the representatives of 
the laboring class, that the poor people could not pay any more. Both 
the parties are perhaps right. I want to deal with the question of taxation 
from another aspec-t. 

I think this (pu stion of taxation is deeply ennueeted with the question 
of constitutional problems, and on that point. I wish to make a simple 
criticism on the subvention lliat has been gr:mte<l in the Honourable the 
Finance Member and the (lovernment to the newly created province of 
the NoHli-West Frontier. Reading tlu*. history of England, and niore^ 
particularly the d(‘velo])ment of eonstitiitional progress in that country, 
T find that the fundamental jjrinciple in which all constitutional progress 
takes its origin, is the principle that then* can he no taxation without 
representation. The kings wdio wanted to tax the peo])lo wen* (‘ompelled 
by their subjects to first of all take their consent through representatives 
chosen by them before levying any taxes on the people. Let us con- 
sider this subvention from that point of view. Perhaps there can be nO‘ 
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.practical way out of that difiSculty as it confronts us, but discussing it 
from a theoretical point of view, I would say that the grant of this sub- 
vention is not only a departure from constitutional principles, but it is 
in direct contravention of the fundamental principles of the constitution. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that the North-West Frontier Province has 
been a charge on the Central Government ever since it was created into 
a separate province. But now the position has altogether changed. 
Before this time the Province was subject to the control of the Central 
flovernment, and the Central Government had full ‘ authority and control 
over the Government of that i}roviiice. Well, the people of that provinci^ 
wanted to have autonomy and representative institutions. Naturally their 
aspirations have been met by the Government with approval in spite of 
the opposition of certain classes and certain sections. Now that they have 
got representative institutions, the question arises, why should the Central 
Government pay for the expenses of this new province? This is my 
main objection to the grant of the subvention. [An Honoumhla Memhev : 
“Amalgamate them with the Punjab. “) Do it by all means. That is 
what we wanted. When this province was first separated from the Punjab, 
the expenditure was only Bs. 74 lakhs a year, and during all these years 
the expenditure has be('n continually increasing, reaching the limit of 
Es. 364 lakhs in the year 1927-28. The deficit, which was only Es. 38 
lakhs then, has gone up to Bs. 284 lakhs, f.t'., 7^ times what it was. This 
question of this increasing expenditure was before the Government of 
India, and they in their despatch discussed it and traced its history. They 
say, when the province was separated, its management quietly was made 
over to the Government of India and all its expenditure was made a part 
of the Budget of the Government of India. No regular settlement was 
made between the two Governments. For sonic years a kind of domestic 
arrangement prevailed between the Government of India and the Chief 
• Commissioner. But soon after, it was found that half the cost of expen- 
diture proved greater than the whole of the revenue and the Government 
of India made up the difference by a so-called “assignment*'. This 
assignment w'as gradually given up, and it was found after some time 
that the expenditure on this province had grown so big that the Govern- 
ment of India found some difficulty with regard to the distribution of the 
money for administered and nou-administered areas. We know that the 
Frontier fc'rritory is divided into two parts; one is the fiye administered 
districts, and the other is the tribal area, the non- administered districts. 
Of this tribal area, nearly half is under the influence of the British Gov- 
ernment and the other is under the influence of Afghanistan. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawab BSian (Nominated Non-Official) : It is not 
right. They are semi-independent. They are not under Afghanistan. 


Bbai Parma Nand: I am not saying that they arc under Afghanistan, 
I said that they are under the influence of Afghanistan. The greater 
.portion of this expenditure was incurred on the maintenance of order in 
the non-administered areas. Finally, for the purpose of re-casting the 
claims of these areas, an officer was appointed on special duty to distri- 
-bute between the settled districts and the tribal area the revenues and 
expenditure of the North-West Frontier Province. The offi.cer submitted 
. his report but nothing definite has yet been decided on that point. 
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Jly second objection to the grant of a subvention of one crore of 
4 pm to the newly created province is the extravagance of the 

Frontier Government. From the figures we find that the 
Government of the North-West Frontier Province has been very lavish 
and free Tvith other people’s money and its expenses have been increasing 
every year. T would just like to quote certain figures. Taking 1927-28 as the 
basis of comparison between thcj North-West Frontier Province and other 
provinces, wo find that under Land lliovcnue and General Administration, 
the expoiuliiiire per liead in North-West Frontier Province is 1*04, while 
it is *60 in Madras, -66 in llengal, *50 in the United Provinces and •28* 
in Bihar and Orissa, *71 in (-entral Provinces and *65 in Assam. Similarly 
turning to jails, justice and police we have got expenditure per head 1'4- 
in North-West Frontier Province, while in other provinces it is much less 
than this. It is *76 in Bihar and Orissa, *54 in Assam and so on. Taking 
educational expenses, very nearly the same proportion goes on. Now taking 
the lowest scale of expenditure per head in the major provinces, the total 
expenditure in the North-West Frontit^r Province should have been only 
32 lakhs, whereas it actually rose as high as 145 lakhs, which shows 
that thf*. province has already a very expensive machinery of Government, 
and that the proviiu'c is spending much more than other provinces of the 
country . 


Mr, Abdul Matin Ghaudhury: Whai arc the figures for education? 

Bhai Parma Band: Under education. Sir, taking 1927-28 w'e find that 
the North-West Froiiticr Province spent *79 per head, while in Madras 
it is *52, for Bengal it is *33 atid in the United Provinces 'HI. So in educa- 
tion also tlu^ North-West Frontier Province is spending more per head 
than fmy other province. Hiercdore wa ought to think twice before we 
make the machinery of tlie Government more expensive than it is already. 
T take tlui words of Mr. Ghuznavi on this point, that the reforms and the 
representative Tiiachiiuaw attached wdtli them are really the cause of all 
our deficits and lu'avy expenditure. Tf that be so, Sir, we have to think 
twice before we add to tlie expense* of a province which is already depend- 
ent on others. 

What 1 mean to point out is this, that if the people, of the province 
want to have representative machinery, they should not expect money to 
flow from other parts of the* country in order to keep up their Govem,- 
ment. They should openly declare that they are ready to shoulder their 
own burdens. 1 don’t thinlv any of us sliouid object to the grant of 
self-government or representative institutions to any part, but to grant 
representative institutions to a people who arc not prepared to bear the 
expense of the machinery of the Government can in no way be justified. 
Such people do not deserve such privileges in any fonn. To give a ^raiit 
of a crore of rupees to a province of 25 lakhs of people means giving 
away Bs. 4 per man every year and that sum has to be taken out of the 
pockets of the tax-payers of this country, who are no doubt much poorer 
than the people inhabiting the Frontier province. If the Frontier people 
are unable to pay the expenses of more highly developed Government 
they should rest content with the least expensive machinery. 

' One argument that is very often put forward, is that the Centrar 
Government should bear all these expenses, because the North West Fron,- 
tier Province people are our gate-kecp(*rs. T say it is an utterly fallacious 
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• urgumant. I do not think that the North-West Frontier Province in any * 
way perforins the duty of gate-keeping for the rest of India. If thc\ 

• cotild have done so, there would have been no need of such a large Army. 
We have to spend more than 60 crores a y<‘ar on the maintenance of our 
Army, a thing against which every one of us grumbles when he talks of 
the expensiveness of the Budget. Thc^ real gate-keeping is done by the 
Army besides the Frontier Watch and Ward, which gets about 96 lakhs 
every year from the (\*utral revenues. Again lakhs are spent on the 
Political Department. Thtiv arc also taken from the Central revenues. 
From the present indications, wc can form no definite opinion as to 
whether the sympathi(‘s of the Frontier people w-ould he on the side of 
India at the tina^ of any fortu'gn invasion. I do not think therefore that 
this argument about gate-keeping has any substanee behind it. 

This subvention is n(»thing but a concession to the Muslim communal 
-demands, as they are found in the .14 points of Mr. Jinnah. 1 do not 
grudge even that. The Frontier peoph‘ want representative institutions, 
but they are not able to iiear the hiirdon of expenses and they should 
at least admit that the Miihaimnadans an* getting favoured treatment. 
The other day when the Railway Hudget was discusst'd, I (pioted figures 
from the report of Mr. Hassan to sh()w that one-fourth of the .appoint- 
ments of subordinate and higher services were in the hands of the 
Muliaminadan tfommunity and they had no right to clamour every time 
for more Muslim representation in railwajiy services. What happened 
then? So many of the Members of the Muslim community, got up and 
attack(*d me saying that I was ,a comimmalist and a Hindu Mahasabha 
man. Why? Because 1 w.as opposing coinmunalism in services and in 
Othe^r matters. (Some Honourahlr Membern : “Question.”) Sir. if a man 
speaks the plain trutli, he thereby becomes a coinmunalist, and the people 
who make it a bnsine.ss to clamour for coimminal privileges, are not com- 
munalists. 

There is one thing more. My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidncy, 
said on a previous occasion, that wo wanted to oppose, while hie and his 
<*ommimity wanted to support, tin* communal claims of the Muslim (jom- 
munity, wliile our case w'as that services should be given on the score 
•of merit and efficiency. But today while urging the claims of Anglo- 
Indians he says, because they have been the main factor in the building 
up of railways in India the Anglo-Indians have got preferential claims. I 
admit that that claim should be recognized by us, and I certainly did not 
say that they do not have any right to these services, but, on the same 
analogy and on the same ])rinciplc, Sir Henry Gidney and his friends 
should acknowledge that those people who have been giving their services 
:all these years for the building^ up of the railway system, have a right 
not only to continue in service but even to have somi*, preference. Who 
can deny that mombers of my (rommimity have been rendering a great 
service in tlie building uj) of railways and in the administration of the 
country, should not be turned out and supplanted by new persons who have 
hitherto done nothing, and w’ho have been, so to say, sleeping all this while. 

I contend, Sir, that it would be inflicting a grievous wrong on members of 
my community that they should now be sought to be turned out in the 
street and their places given to another set of people, — ^not on the score 
<4 higher or equal efficiency and merit, but simply on the ground that 
%hevt population ratio is so and so . 
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Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

fi 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muhain- 
iiiaclan) : Sir, as facts and figures have i)een fully dealt with by previous 
speakers, 1 shall not take up the time of the House in dealing therewith, 
but, as one who has seen the ups and downs of life, T shall give a piece 
( 7 f advice to the Government. Sir, the repressive ])olicy that they have 
adopted is not at all calculated to mend matters (Hear, hear), or to 
improve the financial crisis the country is passing through. Sir, this state 
of affairs will prove disastrous not only to the governed but also to the 
Government. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the. best course, therefore, to be adopted 
by the Government is to resort to tin* course adopt(‘d by Lord Irwin 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, many of my Honourable colleagues may differ from 
me (Vohea: “We all agree”), but I am strong on that ])oint. (Hear, 
hear.) But there is this difficulty, Sir. If Members Ilhai Banna Nand’s 
stamp shouhi come forward to say that they are nationalists and that they 
are not communalists at all, well, then many of the Memhors tliat belong 
to the minority (*ommunity have to think twice before they can enter into 
any sort of pact with the majority community. (Hear, hear.) Now, my 
Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, the other day did not like the idea 
that Mussulman claims should be put forward before the House. Today 
he comes forward to protest against the subvention to the N.-W. 1^" 
Province, and in doing so he criticizes the Government for spending so 
much for the N.-W. F. P. Administration. He says that the Paihnns 
arc not the gate-keepers of India and so they do not deserve any con- 
tfession whatsoever. But he is a new-comer| to the Assembly; he has 
not taken care to go tlirough the Beport of the Committee which was 
presided over by Sir Denys Bray, the then Foreign Secretary. {Bhai 
Barma Nand: “I liave read the Report, Sir. The Hindu meml)ers wen* 
opposed to the ])roposals.”) What is the recommendation of that (Com- 
mittee. iSir? (hni my Houourahlo friend repeat some salient portion of the 
Report, if lu^ has read it at all? That Committee recommended long ago 
that reforms should he introduced into the N.-W. F. Province for tim 
reasons set forth in their Report, and it was in 1926, that [ moved a 
Resolution in this House roc^ommending to the Governor General in (’ouneil 
that rcfomis should he introduced into the N.-W. F. Provinci* and that 
that province should be placed on the same level as the other provinces 
in India. Even then, Sir, some of the staunch nationalists like Pandit 
Madafi Mohan Malaviya, a leader for whom I have got a i)ersonal regard, 
as much regard in fact as Bhai Parma Nand himself has, becasuo he is 
iny personal fricuid, even tlicy opposed it, and if J remember correctly, 
the present Leader of the Nationalist Party also did not favour that Resolu- 
tion, and I am also scotv to say that the 6x-inember of the Nationalist 
Party, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, whom I miss now today, opposed 
it tooth and nail. Then another leader. Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr, belonging 
to the Liberal Party, even he did not give vent to his liberality here. Now 
here comes Bhai Parma Nand, who levels the charge against Muhammadans 
that they are communalists. Now I ask, is not my Honourable friend u 
coinmunalist when he opposed this thing yesterday, Sir? Mr. B. Das 
wanted to move an adjournment motion on some other ground yesterday. 
That is a different matter. 

Mr. B. Das: I want that the money should be distributed to all new 
provinces and not to the N.-W. P. Province alone. 
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' Mattlvi Sayyid Murtusa Saheb Bahadur: But now the reason assigned 
by Bhai Parma Nand is a quite different one altogether. The HouSe is 
fully alive to the fact that the Hindu Mahasnbha of Dehra Ismail Khan 
particularly, and other Mahasabhas opposcid the introduction of reforms 
into the N.-W. F. Province even till some time ago, but now that it has 
been made a separate province, the Hindus are going to get 5 seats out 
oif 28 seats, and our Sigli brethren also will have a seat, — out of 28 
elected seats. {An Honourable Member : '‘40 seats/') We do not attach 
any importance to nominated seats which are included in that figure/ 
Out of 28 elected seats, six go to non-Muslims, and only 22 go to Muslims, 
and we do not grudge it. ()u the contrary, we fool glad that our Hindu 
and Sikh brethren get six, that is, nearly 24 per (;ent. Had they got 2") 
or even 30 seats, we would not have grudged it. unlike inv Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand. 


Bhai Parma Nand: I am very glad to hear it. 


Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Thank you. 8o, Sir, ihv 
spemling of one crore of rupees and that too for three years, is objected 
to. We do not know how' matters will shape themselves after three years. 


Mr. B. Das: Tt will be for 100 years at least. 


Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: 'i'hank you. If we get 
nationalist brethren like yon, there will not be any difficulty. Now two 
crores of rupees are spent on strategic lines, but Bhai Paima Nand ha? 
not a word to say against that. If however one erore is spent for the 
benefit of Mussalmans — and not for them only but for Hindus, S*ikhs and 
others put togethen* — even then, because the Muslims form the majority 
there, my Honourable friends will come forward under the guise of national- 
ism to oppose ns; in reality. Sir, T say they are eommnnalists of the firsi 
order. 

Now, a word to the (lovernment. So far as our Honourable friend the 
Finance Member is concerned, we should necc^ssarily sympathise with him 
because he is placed in a very delicate j)Osition. We fully realise the 
position in which he finds himself as he also does, but so far as the 
military expenditure is concerned, I would make an a])peal to him to 
enlist the further co-operation of His Excellency the (’ommander-in^Chief 
and also of the Secretary of State, so that 48 crores might not be the 
minimum expenditure on the military. In fact, it will not be 48 crores 
but it will be .W crores, including the two crores that has been spent on 
strategic lines. So, Sir, our financial difficulty could be tided over to a 
great extent if palpable saving is effected in that direction. The sooner 
this is done the better. There is my Honourable friend, Sir James 
Crerar. For him and for the rest of the House I will quote only one 
couplet in Persian and with that I will conclude my speech. 

** JJnchi dana Jcunad, kiinad nadav, 

Lek hod az khorahiyt huyar,'* 

Translated into English, it means this: “The unwise employ the same 
method As the wise for achieving his object, but the difference is that 
the -wise will embrace the earliest opportunity of doing so, but. the unwise 
will be:s day after the. fair , Bo I would, request the Government not to 
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be <Watoty, not to be one day after the fair, but to taka prompt action 
in tms direction, so that our financial condition may be improved. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Presldant (The Honourable Sir Tl^rnhim Pahimtoola) : I ahoutd 
like to ascertain the wishes of the Honourable House as to whether they 
wish to sit to a later hour or whether they wish to close now and allow 
the Honourable the Finance Member the necessary time to reply on the 
whole debate. The Chair is perfectly agreeable to sit to n later hour if 
that is the wish of the Honourable House. Boes the House wish to 
close? (Several Voices: “Yea.”) I take it that the House agrees that 
the debate should now close and I therefore call upon the Honourable 
the Finance Member to reply 

The Honourable Sir George Schu?ler: Sir. I commence by 

sayins: that, pfencrally sneakinsf, I feel that T have nothing to complain 
about in the tone of this debate. Honourable Members, on the whole, 
have been most kind to me. and T think that they have stuck, if I may 
say so, rather more closely to the point of the Budget in this debate than 
is usual in the case of general discuss'ons on the Budget. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Mody, was particularly kind. He tried to “temper the 
wind to the shorn lamp” by asking me to appreciate that if he delivered 
blows at me, T must take it merely as a si^n of desire on bis part to 
keen mv interest ah’ve in the debate. T think. Sir, that even without that 
kindly softenine of his blows, I should have been able to stand the wind. 
The wolf's clothing which I now have to wear affords a sufl&ciently thick 
protection. 

Sir, I am left at the end of the debate in this position, — I might 
adopt a simile from a game of card.s with which some of us arc familiar. 
Haying started the deal myself and having seen what the other players 
had to say and what they did in the way of taking cards, I feel that I 
can stand on my own hand. I am taking no further cards. T am quite 
content wn'th the statement of the case as I put it in my original speech, 
and T would ask Honourable Members to go carefully throu^di that again 
and through the papers we have circulated, for, I believe, that they contain 
satisfactory answers to practically all the points that were made. Sir, I 
started bv saving that T was pfrateful to those '^ho have snoken in this 
debate for the wav in which they had dealt with the subject and parti- 
cularly for the remarks which many of them made about mvse’f. T sho'dd 
like, if I mav, to say that there is one particular element in those 
remarks which I do appreciate and should like to feel that I deserve, and 
that is the appreciation of my attempts to be clear in the statem^'iit whi'^h 
I put before the House. Tn spite of Ihe somewhat double-edged compli- 
ment w'hieh my Honourable friend the Leader of the Nationalist Party rn'd 
to me, I did not endeavour to practise any art in putting forward that 
statement (Applause) except the art of giving a clear statement in 
order to avoid any sort of misunderstanding. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
'Sir Hari Singh Gour.) 

A good deal has been said in the course of the debate about the limita- 
tions under which a Finance Member in this country must labour today in 
the present circumstances. I freely admit that. Indeed, it is one of the 
main points of my whole statement of the case that in the course of 

P 
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these great tidal movements of economic forces, no Finance Minister dr 
Finance Member can really prevent or alleviate the main causes which 
are at work. That is really the dominating factor in the present situation, 
and I do not accept what was said about the special limitations that apply 
to a Finance Member sitting here today. To those who say that, I would 
reply: Look round the world and see how other Finance Ministers arc 
dealing with their task. I think it is probably true to say that in no 
country is there now a Finance Minister in office who has remained in 
office throughout the critical period of the last three years. If there is. 
he has probably already lost his reputation. (Laughter.) I suppose the 
nearest parallel is Mr. Hoover, the President of the United States. 
There you have an example of an extremely able man, whose efforts io 
stem the economic forces have been unavailing And when the people 
of this country say, let the Government try to alleviate the situa- 
tion, I would ask them to look at whnt has been done or attempted in the 
United States in the many measures which they have attempted. When 
this crisis came upon them, their general attitude was: “We are so busi- 
ness like and our country is so resourceful that we can laugh at this 
kind of economic crisis. We shall devise methods to make ourselves 
immune.*' ^nd yet I believe it is fair to say now that there is no 
country in the world which is suffering more severely from the economic 
crisis than the United States. That I think may be pointed to as an 
example of the limitations of Governments to deal with a crisis of that 
kind. 

One may look to another form of Government which has taken other 
forms of action. One may look to Russia and the Soviet Government. 
None of lis know exactly how they are getting through the present crisis, 
but to those who feel that Russian methods might be suitable to this 
country, I w^ould say, study what has happened, read the books and "ask 
youriself whether this country would submit to the tyranny which is nerves- 
sary if the Government of any country is going to try and deal with the 
economic situation as the Russian Government has done. I do not for 
a moment believe that this country would stand treatment of that kind 
nor do F believe that India, whether under the present Government or in 
the future, would be able to throw up a Government which could deal 
with the situation in the ruthless manner which has been adopted hi 
Russia. Looking round the world, I believe there is only one country 
which shows us an example which all would wish to follow in dealing witli 
the present crisis and that example I think we may fairly claim is that 
of the British Government. What has happened there is not an illnstratiou 
of the ability of any particular man who happens to be holding office. 
Indeed it is pertinent to remark that the present Government came in to 
prevent something happening which happened a very few weeks after they 
came in, and which many people say was the real cause of the favourable 
change in the situation and of their present success. 

(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

It cannot be claimed that it is the ability of any individual, but what 
Qiie can say is that there the nation responded to the need and the nation 
said: ''We are determined to have oiir financial affairs mlanaged on sound 
lines and, we are ‘g6ihg to put into power the sort of Govemineiit that we 
thiii will do that.'* l!htt is ^hat England is doing to-day. That » what 
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E^ll Countries are lookiitg to with iucreasiog respect. And that I believe is 
the lesson to be learnt from what has been happening in the world during thie 
imporalleled crisis. No human skill of any particular indiyidual can alle- 
viate its effects, but if a nation pulls together and is determined to make 
Li national effort then they can face any crisis without fear of any disaster. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
rnadan Eural): May we have a national Government here? 

The Htmourable Sir George Schuster: Now, Sir, before I deal with 

the main points which I can regard as affording the main “motif** of the 
Budget debate, I might take one or two special points to bo selected from, 
the various speeches. My Honourable friend the Lender of the European 
Group asked us in future to insert in the Financial Secretary's Memorandum 
a longer statement of the financial results of Government. This indeed 
we did consider, but the ditficulty is of course that the figures in the years 
before 1921, and before the reforms, were made up on quite a different 
basis, because there was not the same distinction between proviniual and 
central finance. Therefore it would be very difficult to prepare a table on 
the same basis going right hack over all provinces. I shall have more 
remarks to make on this a little later on in my speech. 

My Honourable friend Mr. B. Dus referred to the two orphans that we 
were now adopting, I think that was his phrase, Aden and the North-West 
Frontier Province. I do not think that the expression is quite apt — particu- 
larly not in the case of the N.-W. F. P. That is no case of adopting an 
orphan, but rather of sending a young man out into the world when he 
has attained his majrTitv. Now, us regards Aden, my Honourable friend 
expressed some anxiety that when Aden came under the Central Govern- 
ment, the expenditure might increase. I do not think that he need have 
ihose fears, at any rate that is not a matter that arises to-day. As regards 
the N.-W. F. P., 1 do not wish to deal with that in detail now, because I 
understand there will be a fuller opportunity for discussing that in connec- 
tion with the ]^(;r.ia.nds for Grants. T only want to say this, that a great 
many speakers have referred to this subvention of one crore as though it 
were^ some new gift to the province. T think Honourable Members who 
have read my speech will appreciate that that is not the case at all, but it 
is simply the result of preparing the Budget in exactly the same way as 
we should have prepared it if the province remained under the central admi- 
nistration. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, also made a suggestion that 
a committee should be appointed on the incidence of taxation. It may 
bo that certain further enquiries in which Government might be associated 
with un-official representatives would be of value in the coming year, but 
I do not think th.at any special enquiry into the incidence of our present 
taxation is exactly what is required. What we require rather is to 
undertake a task to which I referred in the closing passages of my own 
speech, we want to watch how the existing taxes are working and consider 
whether they should be modified as part of our permanent system of finance 
Or whether there are any alternative methods which could be devised so 
as to produce that popular effect which is described as broadening the basis 
of taxation. I notice that although I heard a good deal about that in the 
course of the November debates, and although many people promised to 
give lie ideas on that subject, no one has been particfularly bold in cominf 
forward with practical suggestions. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, did 
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indeed put up tiiree suggestions in November, and I can tell him that I had 
them au most caretuix^ exauuned, but came regieutuxiy lo tne coucluSiou 
that tiiey weie not moasuies vviiicli we couxd immeuxateiy aaopt or mea- 
sures wxiicix would be XxKexy greaixy to improve our revenue posxi/ion. But 
it any one nas suggestions to maae and ii we couxd discover tnat on ceriain 
lines tile Uoyeimneut would receive support, that Uovernment mignt uevise 
metiiods ot taxation wnicn would bear less iieaviiy on the country, i caa 
only bay tnat we would receive those suggestions with the greatest possible 
welcome and give tnem me most careiui consideraiion. My Honouraule 
friend, Mr. Bus, also reierred to the question oi the public uebt and parti- 
cularly to the position ot Provincial uovemments. 1 only just take up 
that point, not that 1 mean to say anything about it now, but because X 
fully recogmse that it is a most miporiant point ior future consideiat.on. 

I come now to the speech made by my Honourable friend from Bombay, 
Mr. Mody. There was one particular phrase in his speech to which I must 
refer. He said that the Uovernment have been ' playing ducas and diakcs 
wdth the public hnunce'' for the last 12 years, and had out-run the coiislaulc 
to the extent of bb crores, that they had in fact spent 56 crores more than 
they had earned during that period. Weil, of course, there is an easy and 
obvious answer to that, winch may be given in the first place, and tnat is 
that although the sum oi the aencits and surpluses durmg those twelve 
years does amount to not 56 crores but about 54 crores, inciudiug what wo 
forecast tor the next year, one must take into account that auriug that 
period very substantial sums had been set aside for the repayment of debt. 
Ino total amount set aside ior the repayment of debt duiiiig that period 
has been 62 crores and 40 lakhs, it exceeds the actual deficits by 7 croies 
and 05 iukhs. iSow there is nothing that 1 desire less than to suggest that 
some provision for a regular sinking fund is not a necessary feature of any 
sound iinanciai system, and I should be most unwilling that any remarks 
of mine should be interpreted as meaning that I consider that beyond the 
needs of aound finance. At the same tune we do not want to paint our 
picture in too black colours just now, and to say that we have spent 56 
crores more than we have earned during the last 12 years is, 1 submit, 
putting the position in far too uniavourabie a light. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, may I just interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber? Has not the debt which is not yielding revenue increased by this 
amount during the same period? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, Sir. The debt, other things 
being equal, would not have increased by this amount, because each year 
wei were putting aside this sum for the reduction and avoidance of debt; 
and if there had been no other transactions at all which the Government 
undertook, no other borrowing of any kind, our debt at the end of the 12 
yeors would have been 7 crores and 9B lakhs less than it was at the begin- 
ning. That is the simple position. But there are one or two other things 
that I wish to say on that. In the first place the Government of India 
have in the past — and I hope the tradition will be preserved in the future — 
adopted a very conservative poliev as regards what they treat as capital 
expenditure. Every kind of capital expenditure on works which aro 
not revenue producing, expenditure on buildings, roads, etc., is aM pro- 
vided for Qut of 'x^venue, and the only important exception which has ever 
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been^made to that has been the case of the New Capital account for New 
Delhi. Wc might, it we had lollowed the practice of other Governments, 
have financed a great deal ot that expenaiture out of loan funds. 1 do not 
want to suggest that we would have been right. Our practice has been 
the right one. On the other hand it is a poinc to be made in considering 
the Government’s financial position. 

Another point that 1 want to make is this, that it happens that this 
particular period ot 12 years is selected m rather an unior Lunate way. The 
two first years with then- heavy aeiieits represent ilie tau-eiid ot wnat one 
might aescribe as the ahiioiinal period of ttie war aud the post- war years. 
;Now, if you vViSh to look back over the history ot Indian linaiice, — and here 
1 am taking up the po.iit made by my Honouiable iriciid Sir Hugh (Jocke— 
you will hud the lohovving results — 1 may here quote from a book caued 
“Sixty Years of Indian hinance” by Proi. K. T. Shah, in wlucu you wid 
find tnat he gives a long summary of the liiiancial results and he says : 

“It will be noticed that there is an almost unbroken series of heavy surpmses fio»u 
1898-99 to 1915- Tlio touil net surplus uuring tnat period is o4 cj’ores. lie- 
fore tnat pci'iod surpluses and deficits were alniO&l eveiny oaijuiced.” 

So that there was a long period o£ accruing surpluses before the war, 
the total amount of surpluses coming to 54 ciores. Then came the war 
period, say from 1914-15 to 1922-23, when undoubtedly the Government of 
India finances went through a very heavy strain and the total net deficit 
on tliose years was about 80 crores. But that, if one considers again the 
position through which other countries of the world went, is not leaily a 
very heavy burden to have liad put upon a country. And if then you Btart 
from the cud of what I call tins war period, then in the last ttn years, 
taking into account the current year and our forecasts for next year on 
balance the deficits are just iljj- erores, against which there has been set 
aside for debt repayment 53 crores and 39 lakhs. 1 do not think that that 
is a bad posit iim, and 1 think tliat as long as India can maintain that sort 
of position, her finances will remain on a very sound basis. Lixjkiug back 
over past liistory, one has got to recognise that a country like Ind a goes 
through certain cycles. It goes through a few years when things are dififi- 
cult and when deficits may perhaps occur. Tluit can be stood if the general 
system of finance is maintained on a sound basis and if, when times get 
better, instead of taking advantage of improved conditions to allow expen- 
diture to expand, those times of good years arc used for accumulating 
surpluses. That is what India will have to do in the future to make up 
for the period through which we are just now going. Undoubtedly in these 
critical years wo are not setting aside as much for the redemption of debt 
as we ought to do on a general average. 

Then, Sir, there was a small point made by my friend Mr. Morgan. 
He wished for an explanation of a certain table in the Financial Secretary's 
statement and he wished to know w^hy in the cost of collection of revenue 
from stamps there ha® been a sudden jump from one lakh in the current 
year to an estimate of 15 lakhs for next year. That is entirely due to the 
change that we are making in the accounts for the Nasik Printing Presses. 
As I explained in my Budget speech, instead of showing the net figure for 
Nasik we are now showing the gross expenditure on the one side and the 
gross revenue on the other. That is why that figure has to go up in the 
accounts by 18} lakhs. 
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I eaaiiot leave these special points without making some sympathetic 
reference to wnat fell from my iionourable friend Diwan Bahadur iiarbiks 
barUa auout his beloved home-place, Ajmcr-iVierwara. 1 am sure we all 
sympatiiise witn him, but 1 do not tmuK that he can fainy claim that 
wiiai has been done as regards the l^oith-VVest frontier is an excuse for 
asking tor generous, 1 may even say charitable, treatment from the general 
body of tax-payers in Inuia for his own home. 1 think that that would 
be tae general sense of the ilouse and much as we sympathise with my 
Honourable friend, 1 think our reaction to wnat he said must remain 
one of sympathy. , 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General): 1 only 
want sympathetic treatment and nothing else. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Then, Sir, turning to what 1 
(may call the mam themes of this debate, one point which has received 
a good deal of consideration has been that as regards the incidence of 
taxation; and there certain remarks which 1 made in my Budget speech 
have, 1 inui^t say, cast a sort of apple of discord into the ranks of rhosc 
\Vho sit opposite to us in this House. Yesterday a conflict was waged 
between my Honourable friend Mr. Mody and my Honourable friend Mr. 
Das. Then my Honourable friend on my right, Mr. Joshi, joined in, and 
1 thought that I should be left to give a sott of judgment of Baris between 
these three. But this morning they were joined by another goddess, my 
Honourable and gallant friend ISir Henry Gidney. He is, 1 must say, 
what 1 might describe as a whole-hogger, or perhaps, to use a suitable 
synonym, an all-salt man. It is refreshing to hnd somebody with such a 
simple doctrine, but I doubt very much whether his doctrine would achieve 
success in the House if we had embodied it in practical proposals. Now, 
Sir, 1 dc rot wish, —and the time does rot permit me,- -to go in detail 
into all that was i^aid on this subject. What 1 do wish tj parti- 

cularly to my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi, is this, that in making the 
statements which I did I was trying merely to put before the House an 
absolutely 'impartial objective review of the facts. There are ceitain 
interesting facts which are thrown out in what is happening now, and I 
do think it most important that the public should realise what is happening. 
However anxious we may be to avoid increasing the burdens of the poor, — 
and no one is more anxious than I am to avoid that sort of result, — it 
is impossible to get away from the fact that so far as Customs duties are 
concerned, there appears to be a vety definite limit to what we can raise 
in the form of revenue from certain kinds of Customs duties. It is also 
apparently clear that even in these hard times with increases of rates on 
certain of the common necessities it is possible to get more revenue, 
l^ose are inescapable facts, and whatever my Honourable friend may 
say about the purchasing power or the general condition of the people, 
those are facts which appear from our revenue returns. The House can 
make what it likes out of those facts. 1 merely stated the case. That 
is so far as concerns Customs. 

Hy Honourable friend then went on to say that so far as income-tax 
is concerned he thought it desirable that we should spread our net wider. 
That is a question which perhaps in the future we may be forced to 
consider. I personally should be extremely unwilling to do it, because 
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I do not think my Honourable friend appreciates what the administrative 
difficulties would be in including those very small incomes which he 
would seek to include. It has been bad enough to go down to one 
thousand : that meant actually a doubling of the total assessees in the 
country, putting another 350,000 on to the list. If we were to go down 
still further to 500 rupees, the administrative difficulties w’ould be very 
great indeed. 

Then another main point that hag been mado in the debate was this: 
a generally expressed o])iuion that we shall not realise our estimates. Now 
I think no one who reads my speecdi will blame me for any lac*k of caution 
ill the way in w’hich I presented my case. I made it (piite clear both 
now and in the earlier debates in Septennber that, in the present disturbed 
world conditions, it is impossible for anybody to bo sure of realising his 
estimates. But the p()int that T want to put to the House and the 
question which I have had to ask myself is this: are we, because the 
world conditions are now disturbed and because our estimates are liable 
to go WTong, entitled, on the evidence before us now, to ask the House to 
vote us further revenues and further supplies? The answer to that, I 
think, is quite clear. Our estimates have been made up on a very reasonable 
and conservative basis, and I could not have come to the House at this 
stage and said “Give me more money. 1 must have a larger margin of 
safety.** That is a point which I am sure will be appreciated by my 
Honourable friends in every quarter of the House. But what they would 
say, I have no doubt, in reply is, “Certainly we wish for no more new 
taxation: that is not what we should have suggested: but we think that 
you should have provided yourself with a margin by further measures of 
retrenchment.** Now I do not intend to enter uyion the question of 
Retrenchment in any detail today. I look to my Honourable frend. tho 
Leader of the Independent Party, ns lik(dy to be a prota'^onist of the 
retrenchment argument in any debate which wh) have in this House. 
He himself, in the earlier stages of this debate, had a sort of look in a 
cautious w'ay at the fence, and I thought he was going to take it and 
go on and continue his course over the retrenchment field ; but he did 
not seem to like the look of it very much today, — apparently bis two 
prompters on either side were not quite ready with their figures, and I 
gathered that he thought discretion was the better part of valour and that 
he would live to fight another dav. 8o T shall wait until my Honourable 
friend delivers his attack before I deal fully with what he has to sav. But 
I mav again refer to the very full information which we have circulated 
and I do sincerely hope that Honourable Members will study that infor- 
mation. I also hope most sincerely that we shall find time to have a 
really thorough discussion of this subiect, because we on this side are most 
anxious to listen to any arguments that mav coiTUi from my Honourable 
friend, who was Chairman of the most iinpo’tant Retrenchment Sub-Com- 
mittee or from anv other ouarters of this House, and to consider whether 
in any way it will be possible for us to go further than we have done. T 
assure him that I shall listen to his arguments not ns one who is waiting 
to pick holes in them, but rather as one who is anxious to obtain ideas 
and suggestions from him. 

There is one small point in this connection to which T w'ould like to 
refer. My Honourable friend referred to the point that he had not received 
any particulars of the terms of compensation which the Government pro- 
pose to offer to retrenched officials. I shall have great pleasure in pro- 
viding him with copies of all the documents relative to that subject and 
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I will make arrangements to circulate them to Honourable Membeftt se 
that before the debates begin on the grants next week, they may have a 
chance of seeing what we have been doing in that matter. 

Having taken that line, I think that it is unnecessary for me to say 
anything more on retrenchment and therefore 1 will leave alone one of the 
arguments of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, w’ho came out with that 
somewhat familiar slogan that what was really required was a complete 
overhaul of Government expenditure. I can assure him that Government 
expenditure has had a very complete overhaul during the past year and 
if he can turn eitlier to the civil or the military estimates and find any 
changes which we could introduce which would make a substantial modi- 
fication in the financial situation short of very largo reductions of troops, 
(and that raises quite different issues), I can assure him that I should 
be very much surprised. Inde(‘d, as 1 know that he is a man who is not 
averse to taking a gambling risk, I shall be prepared to lay him a very 
large sum of money that he will not succeed. 

Before I close, I would like again to refer to those four tasks which 
I mentioned iii the very last portion of rny Budget speech. I do want 
to hear what Honourable Members have got to say on those points, and 
I am somewhat disappointed that I have not heard more about them in 
the course of this debate. I have only one more word in conclusion. 
Some Honourable Members in speaking today, and some of those who 
have commented on my Ihidget speech in the Press have alluded in very 
critical terms to what they describe as my complacency about the situation. 
I can assure Honourable Members that there is no element of easy com- 
placency in the way in which wo view the present situation. We are 
not, as some of our critics suggest, living in a fooPs paradise. I think 
I can claim my Honourable friend, the Loader of the Nationalist Party, as 
witness to my owm capacity and as evidence •in snp])ort of the thesis that 
the epithet of a fool docs not Jipply-*-he certainly gave mo a very different 
character today, — while I can certainly assure the House that none of 
us are in danger of mistaking this country, as it exists today, for a 
paradise. We realise that we live in the midst of very great difficulties and 
that there are most important tasks still to be perfo’tned before we can 
say that the country is re-established in a sound position. But I would 
ask Honourable Members what possible service it can be to this country 
to exaggerate the difficulties and make the situation out to be w'orse than 
it is, or what possible service it can be to India that any section of the 
public of this country should interfere w’ith the Government in its honest 
attempts to perform those tasks which remain to be performed. 

The Assemblv then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Fridav. the 
11th March, 1932. 
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Friday, 11th March, 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Grant of Extensions op Service to Officers of the Income-tax 
Department, Bombay., 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, with your permission and on behalf of my Honourable colleague 
Sir George Schuster, who is detained in another place, I lay on the table 
the information promised in reply to question No. 682, asked by Mr. 8. 
G. Jog on the 29th February, 1032, regarding the grant of extensions of 
service to officers of the Income-tax Department, Bombay. 


(a) Seven gazetted officers in the Bombay Income lax Department have retired during 
the past five years. 

(A) To three of these oflficers, no extensions were granted. To the remaining 
four, extensions had been granted, the length of which varied from about five months 
to five years. Two other officers are still in service to whom extensions of one year 
and one year and 44 montlis, respectively, have been granted. 

(c) and ((/). Extensions of service are regulated in the Bombay Income-tax De- 
partment, as olsevvhere, by Fundamental Rule 66 (n). The officer.^ in question were 
retained in service in the public interest, since in a comparatively new Department 
it is sometimes desirable to retain the services of experienced and competent officers 
as long as possible. 


Military Power Houses. 

Mr. O. M. Young (Army Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to parts (6), (d) and (c) of starred question 
No. 127 asked by Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria on the 3rd February, 
1932. regarding military power houses. 

(6) Allahabad Fort, Benares, Bareilly, Jhansi, Meerut, Nagpur*, Kampteet, Sialkot, 
Lahore and Multan*. 

(d) One European i.s employed in Meernt and none elsewhere. In the nfiilitarv 
power houses in the Punjab; the Indian Superintendents are under the supervision of 
military mechanists employed* as Sub-Divisional Officers \yho supervise other installa- 
tions in addition to military power houses. 

*The supply at these two stations is taken from the pi;ivate company and the Mili- 
tary Engineering Services plants are for use .in emergency only. 

■tThe Company’s plant is at Nagpur; ten miles distant- from Kamptec. 

'( IBll " 
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(e) The pay of Power House SupenntendentSj whether European, Anglo-Indian or 
Indian is— * • 

Isb Grade, Rs. 250 — 10 — 350 a month. 

2nd Grade, Rs. 150 — 10 — 250 a month. 

3rd Grade, Rs. 100 — 10 — 150 a month. 

The posts are . non -pensionable. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, with your permission, as my Honourable colleague, the 
Finance Member, is detained in another place, I desire to move that this 
Assembly do proceed to the election for the financial year 1932-33, iii 
such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of a 
Standing Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in 
number, to which shall be added a Member of the Assembly to be nomi- 
nated by the Governor General. The Member so nominated shall be 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I would not have liked to say anything in the absence 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, but unfortunately there will be 
no other occasion when T could speak on this subject of the utility and 
powers of the Standing Finance Committee. This Standing Finance 
Committee was established by a Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir 
Malcolm Hailey on 22iid February, 192 1 , in which he clearly said that : 

**The proposal I now put forward is not in pursuance of a rule but is in pursuance 
of a decision at which we ourselves have arrived and which we believe will be of 
advantage to us and to the As.sembly. This Finance Committee has been established 
by the Government and the ruloa have not been framed by this Assembly.” 

During the debate the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey prophesied that 
this Standing Finance Committee would develop into a powerful body, 
and I think I should quote his own words : 

“I think, as time goes on, it will l>o found that the Committee take up a very 
much wider scope of work on behalf of then Assembly than I have laid down today. 
But tentative as ray proposal is, I hope that the Assembly will accept it. The fa(.‘i' 
is. Sir, that we want, if wo can, to utilise for our own advantage the brains of those.* 
MemWs of the Assembly who have had knowledge of finance or administration. Wc 
want to use their experience on our own l>6halF. If the Assembly will give us the 
advantage of that assistance, nothing but good, I think, will result from it.” 

Therefore from this quotation it is evident that the intention of the then 
Finance Member was to take the Finance Committee into confidence so 
that the Finance Committee should defend the financial policy of the 
Finance Member in the Assembly. That was the chief reason why this 
Finance Committee was established, but to our great surprise we find 
that even the little thing that was promised that day has not been ful- 
filled by tho Finance Member. The Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said : 

“I propose therefore, that for the future, the Standing Finance Committee, if if 
is accepted by the House, should have that material placed in their hands, some 
short time before the Budget, and should deal with it on behalf of the House.” 
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Now, I have to acknowledge with frankness that the Members of the 
Finance Committee w ere not supplied with those volumes even one minute 
before they were supplied to other Members of the House. I drew the 
attention of the Secretary to it several times, but no information was 
placed at our disposal and the members of the Finance Committee were 
treated just in the same way as the other Members of the House. Sir, 

I will give one more quotation from the speech of the Honourable Sir 
Malcolm Hailey; 

“1 should like it lo be arranged that the Committee should, in the course of the 
year, deal with any schemes for fresh expenditure which are put forward by the 
Departments. T would limit this to the major schemes, schemes which will be suffi- 
ciently large to have any influence on the budget.” 

Now, I would draw attention to the fact that all questions like loans 
certainly affect the budget. They are really very important issues, and 
the Finance Committee, as anticipated by the then Finance Member, the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey, was never taken into confidence through- 
out the last two years that T have been associated wdth this Committee. 
Therefore, I suggest that if the Finance Committee should really bo of 
help to the Finance Member, to the Assembly and to the (lovermnent, 
then it should be taken into greater confidence in the manner anticipated 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and if the Finance Member were to place before 
it his financial schemes like the currency question, inllation, question of 
loans, taxation proposals and various other stdiomos of expenditure, then 
I am sure he would get very great assistance in the House, and his task 
here would be very much lightened. Instead of one man replying to the 
criticisms of all, the bombardment will be mot by a number of Members 
who wmII come to the help of the Finance Member and defend him in 
his financial policy inside and outside the House. They wull feel that 
they share the responsibility of the Finan(*jB Member. Sir, that this is not 
a matter on which wo can pass ji Resolution, because the whole thing 
depends emtircly on the executive action of the Govorament. I would 
press that in the interest of the House and in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, the Finance Member should take the Finance Committee more into 
his confidence and to sec that this Finance Committee functions in the 
manner anticipated by his predecessor the Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailey 
when he moved this motion on the 22nd February, 1921. 

Mr.. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I wish to make one or two suggestions in connection with 
the motion before the House. The first thing is that the election 
of Members to the Standing Finance Committee should be confined to 
elected Members only, because the chances of the elected Members coming 
in again to the Legislative Assembly depend upon the work that they do 
in the Assembly, while the chances of nominated Members being re-nomi- 
nated depend entirely upon the support that they give to the Government. 
Therefore, Sir, T suggest that the purpose for which these Committees are 
constituted will be better served by confining the election to elected 
Members of the House. 

The other suggestion that I want to make is this 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T did not quite catch what the 
Honourable Member's suggestion was. Would he kindly repeat it? 

A 2 
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Mr. K. P. Tliampaii: I suggest that the election of Members toothe. 
Standing Finance Committee should be confined to the elected Members 
of the Assembly only, and nominated Members should not be allowed 
to stand or vote for election to the Standing Finance Committee. 

The other suggestion that I have to make is that a statement of the 
number of the days of sitting of the Finance Committee and the attend- 
ance of each Member at the meetings of the Committee should be pub- 
lished in the last Report. That will enable the other Honourable Members 
of this House to know how many meetings were held and how many 
meetings each Member of the Committee attended and help them to decide 
what to do when the Members offer themselves for re-election. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muharnmadan) : Sir, some of the 
points that my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has raised used 
to agitate me when I wias a Member of the Standiilg Finance Committee 
four or five years ago. At that time the then Finance Member Sir Basil 
Blackett used to express sympathy with me. but he pointed out the diffi- 
culty existing in the procedure and practice here; and that in the House 
of Commons they have got an Estimates Committee which goes through 
all the estimates that are placed before the House of Commons. The 
practice in this country is this, that when CovcTiurient want sanction for 
a particular sum of money they come before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee. In those days when the Standing Finance Committee was first 
formed, the (xovcrnnient never showed the whole picture of their expendi- 
ture. At first they used to come for a grant, say, of Rs. 1,000. In the 
next year they used to say, “Last year the Standing Finance Committee 
committed itself to this new item of expenditure, and we want to spend 
a lakh of rupees on this item next year”. T understand the diffiKuilties 
that exist as to whether tli(' (xovernment should consult the Standing 
Finance Committee regarding taxation ; 1 am unable to express an opinion 
on that f>oint at present. But what T understood my Honourable friend 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad to suggest is that there should be a consultative 
‘‘committee which the Finance Member should consult about their taxation 
proposals. 

Whether we cannot have an Estimates Committee — as is the practice 
in England, and ns T understood from Sir Basil Blackett, that Estimates 
Committee sits for days and days continuously — whether that practice 
could be introduced in India is for the Government to consider, but wc 
on this side of tlic House would welcome the establishment of such a 
Committee, though I cannot at present express any opinion as to whether 
the Standing Finance Committee iiself should be the Estimates Committee'. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : I think that possibly Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad might have unintentionally misled some Members of the 
House, who are not members of the Standing Finance Committee, into 
thinking that there has been some departure from the usual practice, but 
my recollection is that the procedure of this year has been exactly the 
same as 'in other years, that is to say, the printed volume containing the 
Demands for Grants is certainly first seen by us at the same moment as 
by other Members when it is distributed immediately at the conclusion 
of the Finance Member’s Budget speech. But, although that is so, that 
does not alter the fact that the Standing Finance Committee has been 
reviewing the Demands for Grants ever since the month of January, and 
doing much detailed work. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a point of personal explanation. I drew 
•.attdOtion to the quotation from Sir Malcolm Hailey's speech, in which it 
was said that all the volumes dealing with the Budget would be actually 
supplied to the members of the Standing Finance Committee some time 
ahead. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions : Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : We are obliged to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad for bringing this matter 
up for discussion. The Standing Finance Committee is not a statutory 
committee; it is a creation of the Assembly itself unlike the Public 
Accounts Committee. As i*egards tlie Public Accounts Committee, w^e get 
a chance to criticise its work and its Deport, but as regards the Standing 
Finance Committee there is very little such chance. T think that Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmad is not contending that there is any change in the pro- 
cedure this year, but what he is urging is that the Standing Finance 
ConiTnittce should really function as envisaged in the Dcsolution on the 
subject and the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey. As a matter of fact, as 
the practice exists to-day, some demand from a particulai* department is 
placed before the Standing Finance Committee. A gentleman from the 
department comes and says, '‘W’c want this and it is essential that a 
fresh grant should be made for ci?rtaiu posts or for (icrtain expenditure”. 
The members of the (^oimnittee do not see the whole picture, and they are 
not in a position to pass any proper judgment, but tluiv are forced to 
give their sanction to every sucli proposal because the whole programme 
is not before them. What 1 say is. cither maki' the Committee one from 
which the Finance Mendx'r may hav(' his advice for the wliolo Budget, 
and which will scrutinise the Demands for (Jrants, or do not make a farce 
of it by having a committee whore, as mv Honourable friend Mr. Thampan 
said, more than half of the members arc otheial or nominated members. 
My Honourable friend Mr. Thampan did not want to (‘xelude the nominated 
non-otlicials ; what he wanted was that the Committee should be elected 
by tlie elected and nominated non-otheial Members of this House. So, I 
submit tliat the (rovernment should consider wlielher they want to make 
this Committee ellicient and workable, and not a mere farce to say ditto 
to every proposal that niay emanate froi»i any department of the 
Government. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : There are one or two observations that T should like to make 
in connection with the discussion on this subject. I had been a member 
of the Standing Finance Committee in days past, but seeing the limita- 
tions upon its object and its scope. 1 discreetly withdrew from taking part 
in its labours, with the result that I have not offered myself for re- 
election for several years past. Tlie thing that struck me when I sat for 
some years in succession in the Standing Finance Committee was that while 
the departments came with extremely plausible cases for increase of 
expenditure, we had not the slightest notion as to whether that desirable 
expenditure would come out of the general revenues of the Government 
of India, or w'hether it w’ould entail fresh taxation. That was a question 
which always passed in my mind, and I said to the then Finance Member, 
“These proposals that are piled before us seem to be very attractive, but 
they lose all charm for me if I find that I shall have to place an additional 
burden of taxation upon this country if these measures are accepted by 
the Standing Finance Committee”. And with the imprimatur of the 
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Standing Finance Committee they come before the House and the Finance 
Member naturally says, these measures have been considered by the 
Standing Finance Committee, and the House then goes into a state of 
somnolence because their accredited representatives in the Standing Finance 
Committee, who are presumably experts in matters financial, have already 
given thought and consideration to the decision of the question which they 
are called upon to ratify. That, I submit, is the first defect in the pro- 
cedure which the Standing Finance Committise adopts, and which I think 
requires an early rectification. 

There is another question of equal import. My Honourable friend Mr. 
Thampan has done a great public service in drawing your attention to 
the fact that this Committee, if it is to function at all, must be a com- 
mittee of the elected representatives of the people, becauso, after all, the 
Government are sufficiently represented by the Finance Member and by 
the departments that come with the files concerned to lay their case 
before the popular Committee. My Honourable friend Mr. Mitra has no 
objection, as a matter of temporary expediency I presume, to admi^j into 
this conclave Honourable Members who are nominated non-officials but 
they must be; nominated and not eleeited to that Committee. That is only 
a peace offer, but beyond that, if the Committee is to function at all, 

I do not see why the officials should take part all along the line from 
the bottom rung of the ladder right up to the top. Visualise the position 
of a financial measure. You have, first of all, the Finance Member who 
decides the question with his official advisers, it may be with or without 
the concurrence of some section of the Executive Council. Then, the 
question comes up before the Standing Finance Committee. There you 
have the Standing Finance Committee diluted by a body of well disciplined 
and extremely subservient supporters of the Government, who vote with 
the Finance Member as they vote in the open House, because they feel 
that it is their duty to do so. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: The Finance Member is the only member of the 
Government on the Committee. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 am talking of the official Members and 
nominated Members elected to the Standing Finance Committee. {An 
Honourable Member: “They arc always present. The non-official 
Members may be present or absent, but I am told that the officials are 
ever vigilant and are always present, and never forget to record their 
vote. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: On a point of explanation. May I say that the 
Finance Member is the only member of the Government on the Committee. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I cannot help my friend if my friend will not 
understand what I am saying. I cannot supply to my Honourable friend 
the modicum of intelligence which is required to understand my point. 
{An Honourable Member: “He is the editor of a newspaper. “) Not 
much intelligence is required to edit that paper. Then I pass on to the 
third stage of the case. Assuming for the sake of argument that th® 
measure has now passed the gamut of the Finance Committee, then it 
comes to the open House. Here we have these ornaments of the official 
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Benches ranging from the front to the very back, always full, always 
lanxfously waiting not for the debate or the consideration of the subject 
on its merits and demerits, but seeing as to which is the lobby which 
they must be driven to. This is the third stage. Then assume for the 
sake of 'argument that with all these drawbacks in playing with the Gov- 
ernment which plaj's with loaded dice, we carry the measure in the open 
House. Then you have the certification, you have the veto, you have the 
recommendation and you have above all the overruling authority of the 
powers in this country and abroad. 

Now, I wish to ask Honourable Members in this House, while we on 
this side of the House are anxious to co-operate with the Government, 
can the Government regard this procedure as satisfactory and conducive ta 
the disposal of business in accordance with the spirili and tenor of the 
Government of India Act? 

I did not wish to make a speech on this occasion, but I liuve a vivid 
recollection of the first Assembly in which I took part uot only in acceding 
to the Resolution of the Honourable the Finance Member, but also offered 
our co-operation by compelling the then Homo Member to constitute an 
advisory committee attached to tlie Home Department. The then Home 
Member said, “How can we possibly take you into our confidence?’* and 
we said, “We arc here to co-operate with you, to learn the arcana of 
administration of which you are past master. Take us as your humble 
acolytes and apprentices, oven into your ante-room and give us, at any 
rate, the elementary lessons in the administration of the Home Depart- 
ment”. But the Government were obdurate; but the Opposition was 
equally insistent, the result being that the Resolution was carried over 
the heads of the Government, and then the Government reluctantly called 
upon the House to elect a committee attached to the Home Pepartment. 
Sir, that Committee had an inglorious beginning, and a much more in- 
glorious end. It was never called into being at all. The Committee was 
formed but there was never a meeting of that Committee ever since its 
formation. Such are the ways of the mighty. When they want co- 
operation from us, they say, “We will have your co-operation, but it must 
be upon our terms, but if you do not wish to give us your co-operation, 
then we will call you non-co-operators, objectors, and a very large number 
of other bad words” which I find only Sir Lancelot Graham can coin 
to place in his Ordinances. That is the position, but I feel that the time 
has now conie for the Government to review^ and revise their opinions. 
We are on the threshold, let us assume, of a new' constitution. If you 
have not been able to follow the spirit of the existing constitution which 
is soon to die, you cannot be expected to follow even the letter of the 
new constitution which might be brought into existence. When the small 
decennial constitution was placed on the Statute-book, I hoped that it would 
be supplemented by liberalising conventions, that it would be worked in a 
generous spirit, that the Members of the Government would co-operate 
with the Opposition and diminish the distance that divides the two-halves 
of the House. I ask the tw’o distinguished ornaments of the Executive 
Council who have seen five years of this constitution whether they can 
say that they have done anything to bridge the gulf in any way between 
the two-halves of this Legislative Assembly, and if they have, to what 
extent they have been successful. 1 wish, Sir, to speak with all Inimility, 
but with the experience gathered in this House ever since its commence- 
ment, I feel that if the spifit of the temporary constitution had been 
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worked in that generous spirit in which the framers of the Parliamentary* 
Act intended it should be worked, the questions, which the Government 
of India have to face to-day, would not have been so formidable as those 
with which they find themselves confronted to-day. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I have been a member of the ’Standing Finance Committee 
for the last eight or nine years. Probably I am the oldest Member who 
has sat continuously on the Standing Finance Committee since 1924 and 
I should like to speak to the House on the actual procedure which is 
followed. The Standing Finance Committee consists of 14 members, and 
the Chairman, who is the Finance Member, is nominated by the Governor 
General. 1 have never known a time w^hon the S. F. C. contained any 
official except the Chairman. Besides him, there is the Financial Secre- 
tary, wlio puts up the papers and gives us whatever information is required. 
He docs not paiticipate in the proceedings, nor has he any vote. Then 
there is tlui Secretary of the S. F. C., who lalves down the notes of the 
proceedings, and supplies whatever information is required by the members. 
He also has no vote. The papers are supplic'd beforehand; and in the 
meeting, representatives of various departments concerned appear as 
witnesses in turn; and the members of the Committee examine them on 
whatever points they like and then they pass the, proposals or reject them, 
or postpone them for further (*onsid(}ration. 1 am prepared to admit that 
sometimes the picture of a particular proposal which is placed before the 
Committee is not a complete picture, and there T join with my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. S'. C. jNlitra, when ho said that tlu' procedure can very 
well be improved upon. I shall give you an example. The question of 
the forest n'sources of tlu* Andamans for timb(T production had been the 
subject of very great consideration by the Standing Finance Committee 
from tiriK' to time. Bits of such proposals come from different depart- 
ments. ^rhe question is, what are the actual iinaiicial commitments in- 
volvi‘d by those f)roposals, whether they are going to be a paying proposi- 
tion, and so on and so forth. As presented, \vc do not sometimes have 
a cornj)lete picture about a particular pr()]*osal which involves the House 
in a certain' degree of financial commitment. 

Mr. 0. C. Biswas (Calcutta : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : May I ask 
my Honourable friend wdiether any information that w^as asked for has 
been denied to the Standing Finance Committee on any occasion? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I did not say so. Sir, as I was saying, the 
picture presented sometimes has necessarily to be one-sided. T shall give 
another example; for instance, a particular bridge in the N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince has been w^ashed out or a road has to be w’^idened, and it is repre- 
sented by the Department concerned that it is an urgent piece of w’ork, 
and that the expenditure is such as the Finance Committee should agree 
to. Now’ on a perusal of the pa])ers submitted, the Members of the 
Fir^ance Committee have no other alternative but to accept the proposal. 
There are no other materials before them to lead them to come to any 
other decision, generally speaking. But I believe this is the case more 
or less with other committees as w’ell. Under the present circumstances, 
I do not know what other course w’ould be^open to the Committee to 
adopt. It is quite open to this House to lay down the procedure and to 
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improve the method. I gratefully acknowledge that the present Finance 
Member has really been trying to improve the method of working of the 
Standing Finance Committee (Cheers); hut the procedure that has been 
laid down has got to be followed; and if this House or the Government 
could evolve a better method, nobody would be better pleased than myself. 
I recognize the limitations under which the members of the Standing 
Finance Committee have been working, but it is inherent in the constitu- 
tion. It is open to this House to make specilic suggestions which might 
be incorporated in a separate Itesolution; or any other suitable method 
might be devised to make the Standing Finance Committee a more effec- 
tive and live body than it is at present. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Hornbay City: Non-!Muhaminadan Urban): Sir, 
I have never been a member of the Standing Finance C!ommi1tee and 1 
liave only been a member of this House for three years and therefore 
perhaps it may be audacious on my part to say evi*n a few words, but 
I would like to point out that Mr. Hailey (now Sir Malcolm Hailey), when 
he first introduced the motion to appoint a committee, stated as follows : 

“I would like it to l)c arranj^od that IIiq (‘on)\nilloe sliould in the course of the 
year deal witti any schemes for fresh expenditure which are put forward by the De- 
partments. I would limit this to major schemes, schemes whiclk will he sufficiently 
large to have an influence on the Ifudgct.” ' 

\ 

The idea was that the Finance Committee should examine schemes before 
they were plfU'cd before this Honourable House. Now my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gonr, has explained that he was not abK‘ to judge 
the merits of the sclienie because^ ho was not in a. position to realize 

whether it meant extra taxation or not; now that is a point that has often 

occurred, but llie answer is a very simple one; it is that the opinion of 
the Finance Committee' on a specific scheme is not the finjil v/ord, nor 
are incmbcrR of the Finance Committee committed to sii])porting that 
scheme under any circumstances whatsoever when the scheme is ])laced 
before the ilonse. They gel the opportunity to look at Iho whole picture 
when it is placed before the House and if then they come to the conclusion 
that the scheme, although good on its merits, entails such extra amount 
of taxation that it becomes premature and ought to be postponed, then 
they have every^ right to vote against it and say that “This scheme should 
be delayed; it is premature; wc have not got the money; we cannot 

afford it“; that is the answer. In other words, the answer, again, is 

that the \vhole fjicture should be before the House at the time when it is 
presented to it. Any member of the Finance (Committee, because he 
agrees to the scheme, does not commit himself to voting in this House 
for that scheme when it is presented, (h’rcum stances may liave changed; 
he sees the whole picture; and he says, “I am not in favour of the scheme 
now; it is a good scheme but it is unsuitable for the times”. Hir, that 
is the position of non-official Members on the Standing Finance Committee. 
Now, it appears to me that on the whole this House is in a stronger 
position than the Finance Committee of the provini^es. From what I have 
heard and read, ihere is only one nominated Member on the Finance 
Committee, and naturally that man is the Finance Member, who becomes 
the Chairman; the rest are elected by the House, which includes Govern- 
ment Members, and naturally. Government Members have to vote for their 
•own choice; they have their own ticket, and through the force of the vote 
and the ticket^ they bring on to the Finance Committee certain Members 
whom they are sure of in regard to their support. That is only natural. 
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The answer is, “exclude them from voting in which case, Mr. President, 
if you exclude them from voting, you will get a Finance Committee con- 
sisting purely of elected Members and the only representative of *Govem- 
ment then as far as voting is concerned would be the one nominated 
Member, the Finance Member. Whether, under the present constitution, 
that would be advisable is a question which I am not prepared to answer 
immediately ; but it might be that every scheme good, bad and indifferent, 
might be rejected and then there might be difficulty, unnecessary difficulty, 
in getting it through this House because it was uimecessarily rejected by 
the Finance Committee. You have to look at it from that point of view, 
from the point of view of the constitution as it stands to-day, not 
from the point of view of the constitution as it will be tomorrow. When 
the new (^mstitution comes in later on, the Government of the day, 1 
imagine, will insist on having a certain number of their supporters on the 
Finance Committee; that is what the Government are doing today. They 
happen to be autocrats under the greatest autrx'rat, but that does not 
preclude them from demanding that they should have a certain amount 
of support on the Finance Committee and they do it by direct vote in 
this House under the (ionstitution. But the real point is, “Is all available 
information given to the Finance Committee or not*?“ If it can be shown 
that there is a lack of co-operation, this side of the House may have some 
grounds for complaint, but not a single Member has stated that. As to 
my Honourable friend the Leader of the Nationalist Party, he led us into 
very high politics, and I respectfully urge that this is not the occasion 
on which to address the Honourable House on that. We have all got our 
views as to how the constitution has been worked, or how it ought to 
have been worked. Sir, is there any constitution in the world on which 
there is no difference of opinion as to how it should be worked or what 
it should have been? That is another matter. If you are satisfied that 
the Finance Committee under the extraordinary circumstances under 
which it works is working as satisfactorily as it can under the present 
constitution, there is nothing further to be said about it. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, niy knowledge of the 
working of '‘the Standing Finance Committee has become somewhat rusty. 
I shall therefore content myself by offering a few remarks only on the 
constitutional aspect of appointing a Finance Committee for the kind of 
work which this Committee has been doing. I have not been a member 
of the Standing Fimince Committee for some years now, but I know the 
circumstances under which the first Standing Finance Committee was 
appointed. One feature of those circumstances was that we had a Gov- 
ernment in our country in this Legislature which had not the majority in 
the House. The Government had all the powders of an Executive Gov- 
emnumt, but it did not possess a majority, and they were asked to follow 
the advice of the majority, although ultimately the Government had the 
power to supersede the opinion of the majority. There was another cir- 
cumstance, Mr. President, under which the Standing Finance Committee 
was appointed at that time, and that circumstance was that Government, 
which did not possess a majority in the House, was faced with great finan- 
cial difficulties. There were huge deficits in the Budget; Government had 
to secure the approval of the House for their taxation proposals as well as 
for their proposals for incurring additional expenditure. It is on account 
of these two circumstances, namely, that the Government did not have 
the majority in the House and the Government were faced with abnoitnel 
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to meet their expenses that the Standing Finance Committee 
was brought into existence. Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was the Finance 
Member at that time, was a shrewd man. He wanted to get his finan- 
cial proposals approved by the House, although he had not the majority 
in the House. He therefore thought that the best way of doing this was 
to get a Standing Finance Committee of the House appointed. And he* 
did appoint a Standing Finance Committee, with the result that his path 
in this House became smoother. I feel, Mr. President, that this is the 
history of the Standing Finance Committee. What I feel on this occasion 
is this that today we are on the eve of a new constitution, and we should 
therefore consider what constitutional procedure vve should have for our 
future constitution. Tf we arc envisaging the establishment of a respons- 
ible government in the centre, we should consider whether it is not right 
to leave all the financial proposals in the hands of the Government which 
will be bached by a majority in the House. 1 personally think that my 
own inclination today is that the right procedure is that wo should throw 
all the responsibility of framing financial proposals on the Government 
which will be based upon the majority in the House, and the function 
of the Opi)osition should be to criticise those proposals after those pro- 
posals are before the House. Tn my judgment there is a great weakening 
of the power of the criticism of the Opposition if the Opposition shares 
the responsibility of the majority in criticising those proposals before those 
proposals arc actually framed and placed before the House. I do not 
suggest that there are no constitutions in the world where a system of 
appointing committees, even for the work of the Fjxecutive Government,, 
is not adopted, but what the Members should consider is whether the 
system of working the Government, which is based upon the majority being 
responsible for their proposals and leaving the Opposition to criticise the 
proposals of the majority, is a right one, or whether even the Opposition 
should share the work of framing those proposals and have its powers 
of criticism weakened, which is a matter which should be seriously con- 
sidered. T therefore feel that this House should take an early opportunity 
of considering the whole constitutional aspect of this question, and not 
insist that only for a year or even for six months the Committee will be 
constituted in a particular way. More good will be done to this country 
and for the finances of this country if we consider the whole question 
whether the responsibility of framing financial proposals sliould belong to 
the Goveniment, backed by the majority, or \vhethcr thfi 0])positioii should 
also share in framing these proposals. 


Mr. 0. C. Biswas: Sir, 1 do not tliink we sliould be justified in being 
drawn into the alluring fields of controversy which have been opened up 
by the Leader of the Nationialist Party. This is a matter which is very 
comprehensive and is much too important to be disposed of as a side 

issue on a motion of this kind. What we are concerned with at the 

present moment is, as 1 conceive it after listening to the speeches which 

have been made, whether or not the Standing Finance Committee has 
functioned in the way it was designed to function. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has said that he has been there for eight 
or nine years. T do not think, however, that the House will remember 
a single occasion when any complaints were made by him on the floor 
of this House that work which was being done there wias not being 
done satisfactorily. The question is raised today by somebody else, and up 
rises my Honourable friend to join his voice to his I That shows that 
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there is really no substance in these complaints. It has been said that 
the constitution of this Committee is not satisfactory, because besides the 
Finance Member, you have some Members who happen to be nominated 
officials and non-officials. 

Several Honourable Members: There are no officials on the Committee. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: All the better. Now, let us see what is the pro- 
portion of the Members. The total strength of the Committee is 14, and 
1 believe I can state without fear of contradiction that you have not got 
more than two or three at the most nominated non-officialg on that Com- 
mittee. If it comes to this that the 11 or 12 elected representatives are 
powerless to resist tlie two or three nominated non-officials, then, Sir, all 
I can say is that I will not care to think much of their ability or com- 
petency to represent the House. Government have not in that Committee 
a standing rmajority with which they can oveipower the elected repre- 
sentatives. It is not like that. Tlien, Sir, there is one other fact 
which it is necessary that T should call the attention of the House. I 
should like to ask my friends who have raised this question, whether 
there has been a single occasion on which the recommendations of the 
Standing Finance Committee have been turned down by this House. My 
Honourable friend the Leader of the Nationalist Party says that the elected 
representativt's of tlic people take i\ for granU^d that their representatives 
do all that can or should be done in the Standing Finance Committee, and 
therefore they fall into a state of somnolence when the matter comes 
before the House. Tf that is the standard of public duty which the 
Members of the House set before themselves, well, they do not deserve 
much better treatment. 

Sir, I was on the Standing Finance Committee for about two months 
just for the purpose of acquainting myself witli the nature of the work 
that done, and speaking with that limited experience, I may say 
that information which was asked for was never refused. There were 
occasions ‘when w’e were not satisfied with the reports which were placed 
before us, and we wianted to have more information and tliat information 
was ungrudgingly placed before us. I am quite sure that is the spirit in 
which the Finance Member, who has been presiding over this Committee, 
has been acting throughout. 

Not one word of complaint was ever heard against him or against 
anybodv e se that information which was necessary or which had been 
asked for had not been furnished to the Committee, or that the Com- 
mittee had not been taken completely into confidence. My Honourable 
mend deplores that the complete picture is not placed before him. Has 
he ever asked for details which w^ould make up that complete picture, 
and not got them? If by complete picture he means the Budget as a 
whole, of course it goes without saying that the Budget as a whole 
cannot bo placed before him in connection w'ith one single item. But it 
would be travesty of truth to say that information which was necessary 
•for the purpose^ of deciding a particular miatter in hand was ever with- 
held by responsible members of Government. So, I say unless vou want 
to plav to the gallery, it is not right to raise these questions and to say 
that the whole Committee should be reconstituted on democratic lines and 
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that you should remove every nominated Member from it, that you should 
femcfve even the Honourable the Finance Member, and make the Committee 
one of elected representatives. It might all be very well to speak like 
that and get cheers from the galleries or from outside. But that is not 
business! After all, the responsibility for carrying on the administration 
under the present constitution rests with the (lovernment, and as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Joshi has ver^ rightly pointed out, the responsibility 
is still theirs, although the Standing Finance Committee is taken into 
confidence. The object, as I understand, of having the Standing Finance 
Committee is to acquaint the Honourable Mernbers through that Com- 
mittee with details of the projects or schemes which come up for- 
consideration, and though Government are not bound to accept the 
recommendations, still, be it said to theiij credit and let not thiat fact be- 
withheld from the public, 1 think they have never gone against those- 
recommendations. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Except on one occasion. 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: May bo, but during the last eight or nine years, 
generally speaking, they have always deferred to the recommendations of 
that Committee, although they were not bound to do so. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan: 
llural) : I am another member of the Standing Finance Committee. The 
constitution of that Committee can bo stated to be this, that it is the 
pocket edition of the Assembly, and its constitution depends* upon the 
strength of tlie grouping of the Assembly, and on the fact whether it is 
working satisfactorily or not, I should like to say this, that the Standing 
Finance Conirnittee is working as satisfactorily as tin's Assembly is work- 
ing. If there is any fault, I honestly confess that the fault is entirely 
ours. Several Members arc always found to be absent on these Benches. 
Had they been here in full strength, they would have worked the con- 
stitution which was given to them and by showing their strong opposition 
to any measure, they could have made the Government agree to their 
point of view or made their position felt. In the same way in the Standing 
Finance Committee also the attendance is just bad as it is 

in this House. Therefore I should like to say that if all the Members 
who arc elected from this House to serve on that Committee are there 
in strong numbers and if they have haken the trouble to study the papers 
that are given to them, I think very useful purpose could have , been 
served 'and it would have give* proper help also to the Honourable the 
Finance Member who was presiding over those deliberations. I, for one, 
though I had been there for the last three or four years, have never 
come across a case yet where information was denied to us simply. 
Several Members do not care to take the trouble to ask for the informa- 
tion. Such information as was called for was always given. I personally 
think that not much useful purpose would be served in a discussion like 
this at this stage for here is an excellent opportunity now for Honourable 
Members to elect such Members as would take a proper interest in the 
matter of fighting, and if there is a constitutional issue raised between the 
Standing Finance’Committoo and the Honourable the Finance Member bn 
any important occasion then the time would come for this Ho\ise to consi- 
der that question, and till such a thing happens, no useful purpose can be 
expected to be served by discussing this subject. 
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Diwaa Baliadlir Harbllas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Though 1 
have hot had the benefit of listening to the debate from the beginning, 
yet as I happen to be one of the oldest members of the Standing Finance 
Committee — ^myself and my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh are 
the oldest members there — I feel that I should say something about th(‘ 
working of that Committee. That Committee consists of Members who 
:are all elected by this House, except the Honourable the Finance Member 
who is nominated by the Governor General. It is perfectly correct to say 
that there are one or two members who arc nominated Members of this 
Assembly but they too are elected to that Committee by the vote of this 
House. Consequently, so far as the constitution of that Committee goes, 
I do not think there is anything which is unsatisfactory to which objection 
can be taken. As for the working of the (Ommittee, I must say that the 
Chairman, the Honourable Sir George Schuster, has shown every considera- 
tion to the views and wishes of the Members. I have had occasion 
to notice that when we, some of us on this side of the House, who are 
members of that CJommittee, opposed a proposal though the Honourable tho 
Finance Member, as Chairman of that Committee, could carry the motion 
against our opposition by a majority of votes, yet when* he found that four 
or five of us w'ere fagainst the proposal, he held back his hand and he. 
would not carry the proposal against our wishes. He would postpone the 
thing «and bring it for further consideration and give us further information 
necessary for the purpose so that there might be unanimity. The way in 
which the C3hairma!i of that Committee has worked in tliat Committee is 
in every way such 'as would be approved of anywhere and for wJiich we 
are really thankful to him. The working of that (>ommitte;e' leaves nothing 
to be desired. As a member of that Committee T must give expression to 
niy opinion in the House while it is discussing the matter and I may say 
that there is no jusf, cause to complain of anything as regards the w’orking 
of that Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, when my TTonourable colleague, 
•the Finance Member, asked me to deputize for him as regards this motion, 
I do not suppose he had any idea that it would be discussed on the floor 
of this House for about an hour, and certainly wlien I light-heartedly 
agreed t6 take his place, it never entered my head that a brisk debate 
with a large number of moat interesting speeches would fall to me to 
answer. However, it will not be necessary for me, I think, to say very 
much, and if my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, had been 
present I doubt, whether without time for consideration, he would have 
been able to express an opinion offhand upon every one of the suggestions 
which have been made. I will certainly call his attention to what has 
been said to-day, and as all Honourable Members know, my Honourable 
eolleague is always ready to consider suggestions. But, there are one or 
two aspects of the case to which perhaps I might draw attention. In the 
first place, as to the functions properly falling to the Standing Finance 
Committee: my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziaiidchn Ahmad, who spoke first . 
particularly directed attention to that aspect of the case. Now, that is a 
matter which does require a good deal of consideration from the point of 
view of what are the functions which properly fall to the executive as such, 
and what are those tlint properly fall to the Legislature as such. When 
my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour said that certain changes were 
desirable in view of the imminence of the new constitution, it seemed to 
me that possibly he has not fully appreciated the bearing which the new 
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constitution is likely to have on such a question as the proper functions 
of^the Standing Finance Committee. I think there was a good deal of 
* force in what my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi said, namely, that after 
iull responsible Government has been set up, the responsibility for placing 
financial measures before the Legislature shouldTrest solely on the shoulders 
of the Government. 

I am not expressing an opinion of my own but it is a view; for which 
12 Noon. ^ said ; and I believe that the procedure which 

has been adopted as regards the Standing Finance Committee of 
this House is determined to a large extent by the fact that ours is a half and 
half constitution and not a fully responsible constitution. Certain arrange- 
ments are necessary in a case of that kind by which, as far as may be, 
the Government which is not responsible to the House and the House 
•generally may be brought into agreement. From wdiat has fallen from 
the lips of quite a number of Honourable Members today, I think we can 
fairly claim that the Standing Finance Committee, as at present constituted 
and as it at present works, has done a great deal in that direction, and 
that by its existence a great deal of unnecessary friction has been avoided. 
But it is always a fair question to consider at any particular moment 
whether the functions of the Committee can be changed, «and I am quite 
sure that my Honourable colleague the Finance Member will read every- 
thing that has been said and will consider it. 

The only other matter on which 1 wish to say something is the 
suggestion that the nominated official Members of this House ought not 
to take part in the election of the Standing Finance Committee. I can 
quite understand the feeling that the House would like to have as far as 
possible elected Members and no nominated officials. But as long as 
the constitution requires tjiat officials should bo Members of the House, 
it seems to mo that it falls to them to discharge 'any of the functions 
naturally falling to the Members of this House; and I cannot agree with 
my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour that it was part of the inten- 
tion of the framers of the existing Government of India Act that the 
nominated officKil Members should gradually abnegate their functions and 
pretend they w^ere not there. It might be a pleasant prospect to my 
Honourable friend if we could do that, but I am, afraid I cannot hold out 
any hope that in this matter we should find it possible to agree with 
him. I would remind the House of what I have already said on tljis 
point that, when it is a case of trying to bring as far as possible a non- 
responsible Government into accord with a House which is mainly elected, 
the device of the nominated official Member is one which may have to 
be /adopted; and in'’the constitution of a Standing Finance Committee 
which exists very largely for the purpose of bringing Government and the 
House into agreement, I think it is reasonable and right that the nominated 
official Members should be entitled to vote at the election in exactly the 
same way as other Members. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“That this Assemhlv do pweod to the oloction for tlio financial year 1932.33 in 
Ruch method as may hn approved hy the Hononrnhle the President, of a Slanding 
Finance Committee ’ of the A.ssemldy not exceeding fourteen m nnnibor, to which 
shall be added a mernher of the A.ssombly to be nominated by the Governor General. 
The member so nominated shall bo the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 



IJiBGTIONlX)!; MEMBEIIS-,T.0 the STA5®INft<fu(QQMMITXIlH.-0N 
I EMIGRATIOIS., 

Zr'ank IToyce (Sectary, Hepartment.ot ^Eduqatioji,. Health, and 
Eflftds); Sif, I beg to move,: , 

•/^Tbat this Assembly do proceed to elect, in suph ‘manner as, the Honourable the 
Pr^siden^ may direct, eig^t non-offipial .ipemt^s to. ;siV on . 14 ), e Sending Cozpsiijttee or 
Emigration!** 

The i:3[totion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING FINANCE 
COMMITTEE FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) ; Sir, I beg to move : 

• ‘‘That this Ab&'embly do proceed to elect in such manner as ma^ 
be approved by the Honourable the President, eleven members from the Assembly 
who shall be required to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as 
provided for in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th September, 1924, on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.** 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I do not like to initiate another debate on this 
question (Laughter) but I should like only to draw attention to one 
pbint. 1 should like the Honourable Member in charge of railways to 
consider whether it is not possible, in view of the fact that the railways 
are eornrnercial concerns, to lay a balance-sheet of individual lines and to 
lay a balance-slioet of the railways as a whole bet'oro the Finance Com- 
mittee and ultimately before the Assembly. 

Sir Alan Parsons (Financial Commissicaier, Railways) : Sir, I will 
consider that question. The position is that we have not had regular 
balance-sheets for individual railways in the past. We are attempting 
at the request of the Public Acemmts Committee to work out such 
balance-sheets and I will certainly consider whether, if we succeed in’ doing 
so, we should not place papers of that kind before the Standing Finance 
Conimittep and incorporate them among our Budget papers. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as may he approved by the 
Honourable the President, eleven members from the Assembly who shall be required 
to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for in clause 6 
of the i^solution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 19*24, or. 
the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.** 

The motion was adopted. 

f* ' 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

FOR RAILWAYS: 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move that this Assembly do proceed to elect in such 
manner as may be approved by the Honourable the President, six non- 
official Mombers from the Assembly who shall be required to serve on the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways. 

( 1826 ) 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan {West Coast and Nilgbi^: I^ri-]^^A^^ada& 
Bur^^: Sir, I will ask ope q,uestion. If the principle proMunded by the 
Sotiourable the Leader of the llopse was correct, why sbomd a special dis> 
binction be made here between non-officials and officials in this motion? In 
hiii motion as well as :n the motion of Sir Frank Noyce for election to the 
^tandin^ Committee on Emigration it is specifically stated that only non- 
ifficial Members are (competent to be elected. In the matter of the Public 
Accounts Committee, which is a statutory body, the official members of 
he Government are not allovyed to stand nor are they permitted to exer- 
ise their nght of election. But it is specifically stated in the Buies that 
the Government are at libeity to nominate threi* members from among 
the officials. That is a more straightforward and honest way of doing 
bhe things. Why should not the same system he ado})ted in tliese Com- 
mittees as well? 

Star Alan Paisoiis (Financial Cominissioner, Bailways) : Sir, I should 
explain that* the iictual form of the Bailway Member's motion is due to the 
repetition of the words in the Convention wdiiidi established the* separa- 
tion of Railway from General Knance. In actual practice tlu‘ eleven 
Members who servti on that Committee are always non-offi(aals. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I wanted to poipt out at this tiipe one particular point which has been 
the subject of representation for a long time by this Central Advisory 
Council for Railways, and it is this that in the Lcxsal Advisory Committees 
the people who are appointe<l come from the provinces, and this Central 
Advisory Council has got no direct connection with the Local Advisory 
Committees, and the suggestion has often been made that the members of 
the Central Council should ipao facto be members of the Local Advisory 
Committees in their own yirovinces. I do not know how far this suggestion 
has been put by the railwfiy authorities to the different raihvay Agents, 
and whether it has bt'eu accepted or not. Matters usually come up befort* 
the Central Council only once a year, whereas most of the points are dealt 
with by the Local Advisory Committees; and I think it is right and proper 
that, when the Railway Budget is he’ing pass€»d by this House, the Mem- 
bers of this House should have a voice in the local arrangements. Tlie 
Local Advisory Committees are meant for the purpose of advising the 
Agents of different lines : but whenever the different lines come here with 
their Budgets, we cannot have any voice in making any suggestions to 
them. I would like to know if any such re(*f)nnnenflation has been made 
or whether a point of this nature is acceptable to the railway authorities 
and to the Agents or not. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mnzaffan^ur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I am not making a speech, but I should like to get informa- 
tion on one or two points for the onlightcmment of the House. I should 
Hite to know in the last year how many times this Central Advisory Council 
for Railways has met and what is the amount of work j)ut in by them, and 
whether the members have a right to offer any suggestioas or cfill ff)r 
certain papers which may be valuable to them for their infonnation or 
guidance. 

Ybe Monourabie Sir George Bainy: Sir, with reference to whnf fell 
from my Honourable friepd, Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan, I should like 
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to say. this; that; the, matter is one which has been put before me on a 
number of occasions by individual Meiiibers of the Central Advisory 
Council; but I have always found a good. deal, of difficulty in seeing how 
exactly effect could be given to it, remembering this, that the object of the 
Local Advisory Committees Is to bring local pressure to bear u^on the 
Eailway Administrations, and the inere fact that certain people are 
members of a Central Council, is noib 'necessarily a justification for putting 
them on the local committees. But since the Council which has now to 
be elected will have to advise — not rne but my successor, — on the whole I 
think the best advice I can give hiy Honourable friend is to try his luck 
with the next member. ^ 

Then, as regards my Honcjurable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, the 
Council, if 1 remember rightly, met once immediately after its election last 
March — think I am right on that point — and since then \yc have not called 
a meeting. The reason why we have not done so, is that the whole of our 
attention has been concentrated on retrenchment’ We naturally consult the 
Council when we want to do something, and in these days of retrenchment 
we are not allowed to want to do anything. We have to curtail our 
activities, not to enlarge them. I thought at one time that it would be. 
possible to call a meeting in November to consider certain questions con- 
nected with the formation of committees which would help us as regards 
the recruitment of minority communities, but on the wholo^ T thought it 
would be better to postpone that until wo had. Mr. Hassan’s Report. T 
am anxious to have a meeting of the Counci*! about that subject at as early 
a date as poss’ible; and if financial circumstances would only begin to show 
some signs of iinprovenient, T have no doubt we should have plenty of 
subjects to put before the Central Advisory Council. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to^ elect in such manner as may approved by 
the Honourable the President, six non-official members from the Assembly who shall 
be required to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ET.ECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE STANDING FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE, THE STANDING EMIGRATION COMMITTEE, THE 
STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR RAILWAYS AND THE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I may inform Honourable Members that nominations for 
the purpose of election of members to the Standing Finance Committee and 
the Standing Committee on Emigration will be received in the Assembly 
Office up to 12 NOON on Tuesday, the 15th March, while the nomination for 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways will be received up to 12 noon on Thursday, the l7th 
March, 1032. The elections, if necessary, for the Standing Finance 
Committee and the Standing Committee on Emigration will take place in 
this Chamber on Wednesday, the 2Brd March, while the election for the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways will be held on Thursday, the 
24th March, 1932. The date on which the election for the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways will take place will be announced later on. The elec- 
tions will be conducted in accordance with the principle of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable vote. 



•DBSiIAIilDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS IN RESPECT OP 

RAILWAYS. 

CoupAKiis’ AKD Indiak Statbs’ Sbare of Surplus Profits Ain> EARsniros. 

Sij Alan Parsons (Financial Ooinniissioner, Railways) : Sir, I move ; 

“That a supplcnieiiiary sum not exceeding Ra. 7,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of jiayment during 
the year ending o!?st March, 1932, in respect of ‘Companies* and Tiidiaii States’ share 
of surplus profits and earnings*.” 

Accidenis on Companies* and Indian States* Railways, 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (CnlcuitM Suburbs : Non-A[nhnmmad- 
;in) : Sir, I lieg to move : 

“That the Demand for a supplementary graiil of a sum not exceeding Ks. 7,76,000 
in respect of (i!ompaniea’ ami Indian States* .share <»f surplus pruHis and net earnings 
1)6 reduced by Re. 1.” 

Sir Alan Parsons: Sir, 1 rise to a point of order. Undi^r tbe Demand. 
No. 6, dealing with Companies' and Indian States' share of suriiliis profits 
Mild earnings, there is no money at all which can in any way be con- 
nected with accidents either on Comjiany-inanagod or on State-managed 
railways. This is purely a contractual payment made to Companies. I 
submit that a discussion with regard to accidents on railways could only 
ho relevant either on the Eailway Board’s Demand itself or on Di^mand 
No. 5, wdiere we provide compensation in the case of accidents. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable jMember anything to urge in 
uisw’er to the point of order? 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Sir, I only want to bring to the notice 
of the Chair that in the last Simla session a similar cut motion was moved 
by myself on the supplementary Demand on the Miscellaneous head. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member docs not seem to appreciate 
the point of order raised. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: I have nothing to add. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) ; The Chair 
would like to point out to the Honourable Member that tho point ot order 
raised is not that the Honourable Member cannot move a cut motion in 
the manner he proposes to do, but that the subject matter which he 
wishes to ventilate does not arise under the provision w^hich the railways 
want this Assembly to sanction by way of a supplementary grant. The 
point of order is that the Honourable Member could not raise this issue 
on this Demand, and if the Honourable Member has anything to say 
against that point of order the Chair will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: I should like to withdraw it, Sir. 

Mr, President: There is no question of withdrawing it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola): As the 
Honourable Member has nothing to urge against the point of order, the 
cut motion is ruled out of order. 

( 1829 ) B 2 
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[Mr. President.] 

The question is: 

**That a supplraenttt^ mm not exceeding fts. 7,75,000 be granted to the Qoverao 
General W: C^ncil' to defray the oharges which will cbine'in coiirsh df payment darin 
the year ending Slst March, 1932, in I'eepect of ‘Companies’ and -Indian States’ ahar 
ofisiuplns profits and net earnings’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Appropriation from Depreciation Fund. 


Sir Ali^i IPitfffOfis: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ks. 4,52,02,000 be grunted to the Goveinc 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durin 
the year ending Slst March, 1932, in respect of ‘Appropriation from Depreciatio 
Fund’.” ' 


Contemplated Abolition of Azimganj City Station. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘That the Demand for a supplementary grant of a sum not exceeding Us. 4,52,02,OOC 
in respect of ‘Appropriation from Depreciation Fund (Commercial and Strategic) 1) 
reduced by Re. 1.” 

Sir Alan Parsons: Sir, 1 rise to a point of order again.* The point o: 
order is‘ exactly the same. Whether this particular station is kept opei 
'or closed, the? expenditure on keeping it open or on closing it would no 
in any way affect the moneys which are voted by the Assembly undei 
fhe Demdnd ‘‘Appropiiation from the Depreciation Fund"', The gram 
r am asking for is purely for a loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions : Non-Muliam 
madan Eural) : We really cannot hear what the Honourable Member says 
Will he kindly speak a iittle louder? 

Mr»'-President: Please speak a little louder. 

Sir Alan Parsons: The point of order is exactly the same, whethei 
this particular station is kept open or is closed, the expenditure on keeping 
it open or on closing it would not in any way affect the moneys whif‘1^ 
we are asking the Assembly to vote under the Demand “Appropriation 
from, the Depreciation Fund*'. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, in this demand the Honourable Member has not 
pointed out the maimer in which this money is to be spent. So,- I thini; 
that any item of expenditure can come under this head, 

ttr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtooja): The point of 
order is that ihe subject matter which the Honourable ATember wishes 
discuss does not arise out of the Demand that is asked for. ’ If fh® 
Honourable ATember, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, wishes to criticise the Demard 
on some other ground, he will have an opportunity of doing so later. At 
present, the point of order is that the subject matter which the Honom- 
able Mcrhber wishes to discuss by means of his cut motion does not ar^® 
out of this Demand, and I should like to know whether the Hohonrabli 
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Meii)]ber, Mr. Nabakumar iSing Dudhoria, has anything to urge against 
fhe contention which has been put forward. ? i 

(There was no answer from Mr. Dudhoria,) . . 

I take it that the BTdnourable Member has nothing to urge in ii^egard 
to the- facts on- which the. ppiht of or4er is based. That being so, the cut 
motion is ruled out of order. . ' / • . ■ j 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I point out, Sir, that in this Demand the 
Honourable Member has not given us any facts. He has not stated 
whether the money now to be taken fi*om the Depreciation Fund is to be 
spent on those items which come under the legitimate expenditure of 
depreciation, because there are certain expenditures which it is the legiti- 
mate business of the Depreciation Fund to pay, and nothing ' hafr'^been 
stated as to hoAv this money is to be spent. Then the second thing is, 
if they are not going to spend the money foi* those items for which the 
Depreciation Fund is intended, then T should likcj to know whether it will 
be taken in the shape; of loan, and if it is so, then at what rate of interest 
it will bo taken. So all these things ought to have been explained to us 
before we could give our votes for or against this ])arlicular motion. 

itr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, it seems now ihat it is the policy of the Bail- 
way Department to spend money from the Depreciation Fund for their 
(iurrent expenditure. As a matter of fact, this Depreciation Fund is really 
meant for putting the rolling stock or the railway buildings into proper 
repair. My friend Mr. Dudhoria gave a cut motion with a yiew ,to express 
dissatisfaction at the contemplation of the abolition of Azimganj City 
Station in spite of the universal protests of the people of Azimganj and 
all neighbouring places, I do not know whether the station is given up 
because it is out of repair or' whether such repairs may require money 
out of the Depreciation Fund. My friend Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad has made 
it quite clear that the Government always demand supplemental grants 
without giving any details as to how the money is proposed to be spent. 
Tn this case they simply say it is for appropriation from the Depreciation 
Fund, but no facia are laid before us to show in what way that money 
is going to be spent. 'Sb, I think that, unless the point is made clear to 
us, we cannot vote for this additional money that is now asked for in the 
supplementary grant. 

fihr AlU Ffursons : Sii*, 1 had thought that the position had been made 
■clear to the House in the speech of the Honourable the Eailway Member 
and in the Memorandum of the Eailway Board at the time of the Budget, 
and that is why I did not make any remarks in bringing forward this 
motion. This sum is merely a loan from the Depreciation Fund to meet 
the railway deficit. Actually we are not expecting to spend any more 
on renewals this year than we estimated, but because there is a railway 
deficit, we require this sum as a loan from the Fund to meet our interest 
charges. I share with my friends Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad and Mr. Mitra their 
regret that it should be necessary to withdraw money from the Depreciation 
Fund for that purpose, but the facts are well known. We have got a 
deficit of about crores in the current year, or are likely to have it, oyer 
and above what can be met from the Beserve Fund, arid the only remaining 
fund from which we can meet it in order to pay pur interest charges is the 
Depreciation Fund. The amount for which I ask is a balancing figure to 
meet the railway deficit that is expected in the current year. 
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. Dr. Ziauddin Alunad: May I underatand if this^poiaj^y ^ tp be dr^wu 
to meet interest charges? . ^ ^ 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question which I have to put is: 

**That a supplementary sum not exceeding Bs. 4,52,02,000 be granted to the Governoi 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duriuor 
the year ending 31st March, 1932, in respect of * 'Appropriation from DepreCiatiou 
Fund*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Sir Alan Parsons: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which w^ill come in course of payment during the yoai 
ending 31st March, 1932, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous expenditure’.** 

I should like to explain here that we do not expect our expenditure 
under this head to be, as a whole, in excess of our original Budget. Wt 
are asking for this extra sum under voted expenditure, but the non-voted ex- 
penditure will be reduced by the same amount. The money is solely re- 
quired to pay additional subsidies to certain branch lines with whom wt* 
are under contract, due to the fact that their earnings were not as Inrge 
as we expected them to be... 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I do not like to interrupt on this supplementary 
grant, but the information that has been supplied to us either in this little 
pamphlet that has been circulated or the speech that has been delivered 
by my Honourable friend is so meagre that we really cannot form anv 
opinion, and it would be better if some more detailed information could 
be given to us, at least on some of these branch lines. 

Sir Parsons: I will certainly give more details if the Honourable 
Member wishes it. The two principal branch lines for which additional 
subsidies are needed are the Guzerat Railways and the Bankura Bamodai 
River Railway. Their receipts were not as large as we anticipated at the 
time the Budget was framed. Therefore, under the terms under which 
we guarantee a certain return to those companies or give a rebate tc 
them, we have to pay a larger sum by way of subsidy to them or gi^f 
them a larger rebate. That is the sole reason why we are expecting m 
excess under this Demand and asking for an additional grant of Rb, 25,000. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 26,000 be granted to the Governor General n 
Counril to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yea 
ending 31st> March, 1932, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous expenditure . 

The motion was adopted. 

Appropriation from the Reserve Fund. 


Sir Alan Parsons: I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 80,39,000 be granted to the Governo 
Ganeral in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pajwut during th 
year ending SKleb March, 1932, in respect of ‘Appropriation from the Reserve Fund . 

Sir, this is a sum required to meet the railway deficit. 
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l|r. Ziaud^ Ahmad: I beg to oppose this motion, and the reason why 
T do so is this. I have pointed out on the floor of this House and I havt^ 
never got a reply either from the Finance Member or from^ the 
Jlail way ^Member — pointed out on the floor of this House yesterday that, 
the Finance Member has lent Rs. 160 crores during the last six years 
to the railways, out of which Es. 46 crores were spent on undertakings 
yielding an income of one per cent, and the remaining 114 crores were 
spent on certain items yielding no income whatsoever. T pointed out that 
it is not reasonable to lend money to the railways at :i mean rate of 5*7 
per cent, while the railways themselves are yielding an income of 3*4 per 
cent. What is the result? The result has been that the Financial Com- 
missioner came forward before us and said that he wanted to take four 
crores from the Depreciation Fund in order to pay the interest charges. 
Was the payment of interest a legitimate charge on the Depreciation 
Fund? He again came forward before us and said that he wanted to take 
the entire amount from the Reserve Fund in order to pay the interest 
charges. He then came forward and asked to be excused from the pay- 
ment of the seven crores to the general revenues which he had to pay 
aci*ording to the convention of 1924, bec^.ause owing to the high interesi. 
charges, the railways could not pay. I repeatedly asked for a reply why 
Rs. 160 crores w^ere uselessly spent, w’hy the Finance Member and the 
Financial Commissioner, who are the custodians of the country’s finances, 
did not put their foot down on this ex|fenditure, and why this lavish 
expenditure has been allowed to go on. The Financial Commissioner 
knows very well that there are many items in the Budget where the actual 
expenditure exceeded the estimate by 200 and 300 per cent., and no reason 
has beei^ given for the same on the . floor of this . House. On these 
grounds I oppose the grant. 

Sir Alan Parsons: If I understand the reason w’hy my Honourable 
Friend opposes this grant, it is, that he objects to the whole programme of 
capital expenditure which has been incurred on railways during the last six 
or seven years. That is rather a large subject for me to deal with, 
without notice, on a debate on a supplementary grant. But I should 
like to say this. Admittedly, • on certain schemes, some oL which have 
been mentioned in this House, the financial results expected have not 
so far been obtained. But I may claim that as regards the capital ex- 
penditure on the railways as a whole, ..the financial results expected from 
those schemes are likely to be derived in due course when they have had 
time to come to full fruition and when normal conditions return again. I 
will take as an instance a great many of the now lines which we have 
stairted. When we prepared the estimates of those branch lines, we care- 
fully worked out what their prospects were likely to be — not 
their prospects on the date the lines were opened, but after 

5 or 7 years, because it is our experience that it takes 5 or 

7 years ordinarily for the traffic of a new branch line to develop 

fully. So far, I tliink we have had no lines opened for 6 years, and 

therefore, we cannot say yet whether our estimates were correct or not. 
In addition the entirely abnormal conditions of the current year are such 
that we cannot, expect to get the traffic on those brjinch lines which in 
ordinary conditions we should get. We cannot therefore judge whether our 
policy of new construction has been successful or not, and in my opinion, 
for another three years or more it may not be possible to form any certain, 
opinion whether that policy of new construction, to which my Honourable 
friend was referring, has been justified or not. 
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The motion was adopted. 

» • , . 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Ten Minutes Past Two 
of the ('lock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after iiuneh at Ten Minutes Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE SALT ADDITIONAL IMPOBT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The fionourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member) : Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to extend the operation of the Salt Additional 
Import Duty Act, 1031. I do not propose to offer any observatioHis on 
the Bill at this stage. Honourable Members will find the position very 
fully explained in the l{e])ort of the Committee of this Assembly. Sir, 1 
move. 

The motion was adopted. 

itonourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN TABTFF (WIRELESS BROADCASTING) AMENDMENT 

BILt. 

^e fiouourable Sir ^CSd^h B&Ore ^ember for Industries and Labour) r 
Sir, I itiove for leave to introduce a Bill to provide funds to enable Gov 
enimbnt to continue wireless briiadcasting iti India, by increasing the import 
duties leviable on wireless reception Apparatus. 

Sir; 1 need do no more at this stage than say that our object in intro- 
ducing this measure is to try and keep broadcasting alive. I shall, I hope, 
be able to ^ve in more detail the reasons W'hy we are proceeding on the 
lines upon which we are now doing when I make my next motion 
in connection w’ith this Bill. Sir, T move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir JoseiAi Shore: Sir, I introduoe the Bill. 


' lijtr iTrenk Ifbyce (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lan(t§) : t would ask your pemiissioh. Sir, to defer moving my nMiUbn* 
lAtel tomorrow. 

leave to introduce a Bill further to amencl the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1925, for certain purpoaea.” 




THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT, LABOtja-;BIDJj. . • 

(Member for ludustri^ aad L^ow) : 
I move for leave to introduce a^ Bill to amend tKe law relating to emigywt 
labourers in the tea districts of Assam. 

In view. Sir, of the somewhat detailed Statement of Objects and 
Seasons, I need do no more at this stage than explain that this piece of 
legislation seeks to give effect to a recommendation which was unani- 
snously made by the Labour Commission. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Joeeph Shore: Sir, 1 introdiut* llio Bill. 


THE PENCtAL criminal LAW AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

RILL. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home Member) : Sir, T move that 
the Bill to supplement the Boiigal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1080, 
-as reported by the Sele(d Committee, be taken into consideration. 

1 am sure, Sir, that the House will not expect from mo at this stage 
any long discourse and will readily excuse both me and itself from such a 
superfluous task. The Bill has already been considered at some length 
for several days. It is a very short Pill and a very simple Bill, the 
principles of which can hardly be distinguished from its detailed provisions. 
The House referred the Bill Uj a Select Coinmitloe and thereby approved 
of its principles by a unanimous vote and it is thertjfore unnecessary for 
me to say anything further at this stage. In so fur as matters subsidiary 
or relative to the Bill arise, I shall deal with them in due course when 
the detailed consideration of the Bill is taken up. In the meantime 1 
merely ask the House, since 1 am in tlie happy position of being able to 
present the House once more with a Bill precisely in the foitn in 'which 
it was introduced, to join with me in giving effect to the recommendation of 
the Select Committee that it should be passed as introduced. 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra (C'hittagong and Hajshahi Divisions: Non-Muliam- 
niadan Rural): 1 rise to oppose the consideration of this Pill. I made it' 
elear from the very beginning that T was opposed to the principle of this 
Bill. When this Bill was referred to the Select Committee, I knew some 
Members, particularly 1 remember my leader Sir Abdiir Rahim, made it 
clear that they were sending it to the Select Committee on the clear 
understanding that they would be free to oppose it if it was not sufficiently 
improved in the Select Committee. T find that the Bill Kas not been 
changed in the least, so I think I shall have their support in opposing this 
Bill altogether. In moving his motion for referring the Bill to Select 
Cdmmittee, Sir James Crerar said, “It is a very short measure containing 
ptadtioally only one effective operative clause’*. To-day, he says that it 
is d very short and simple measure. Really if you look at it from the 
outside, it is a Bill of three or four clauses, but by passing this Bill, I can 
.^sui'e the House, that they will be digging the graves of the political 
detenus. 1 speak from my personal experience when I say that , detenus 

( 1835 ) 
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when they return from jail after several years, become practically physical 
wrecks. I have been asked by several men bolding important and respon- 
sible positions whether these people are slowly poisoned in jail, Klttier- 
wise, why does it happen that when they come oiit of jail after years they 
are all ruined physically? Though 1 do not believe that there is any case 
for deliberate poisoning, X must agree that the effect is all the same and 
it is equally ruinous. Not one or two, not a few stray cases, but almost 
all of them who go to jail even if they had iron constitutions, come back 
completely wrecked. It may be difficult for some Honourable Members to 
realise why, when they get some food and some little comforts in the 
language of my Honourable friend, Mr. French, they should come back 
with shattered health. Sir, for that purpose of appreciating their condi- 
tion youi must put yourself in the position of these” detenus. I tried to 
emphasise this point more th«an once that the Bengal Criminal Law Supple- 
mentary Act is nt)t a penal law, that it is merely preventive; but if you 
search the whole, criminal law in India, out of the 511 sections, there are 
very few sections which provide punishment for more than three or four 
years; while under this very simple measure of my friend, Sir James 
Crerar, they keep men in jail not month after month but year after year 
under restraint — they are sent to jail for an indefinite, an unending period, 
and it is tliis indefiniteness itself which tells so very heavily upon a person's 
constitution. It may appear very light, but it is not at all so if you have 
the painful experience. You may say that even if I am asked to stay 
in this House for, say 24 hours, what would be the difficulty provided I am 
provided with food? As a matter of fact many people do not go out of 
their office rooms for hours together, but you must appreciate, Sir, the 
psychological effect that once you tell a man that he cannot go out of a 
particular building for, say five hours, that will be putting a great strain 
on his nerves. He might have no personal inclination to go out of the 
room for another 12 or 14 or even 24 hours, but once you tell him that he 
cannot go out, that very thing will have the most evil effect upon his 
nerves, and that is the reason why the highest medical authorities agree 
that if you keep a man for two or three years in jail, he will certainly be 
deranged to a certain extent. So, before wc decide upon this measure, 
we must realise what the real strain is on the physique of these people, 
who, mind you, are not found guilty by any court of law; Government 
themselves admit that it is not a penal measure but is merely preventive; 
nevertheless, Sir, Government make these people suffer far more in actuality 
than most of the real criminals for whom the penal laws of the land pro- 
vide. As regards the solitariness of the jail itself, I know that even for 
the worst criminal, when a sentence is passed, there is provision in the 
jail codes whereby such a person does not suffer the whole period of soli- 
tary confinement at one stretch but by period?* of two or three months at 
the most, at' a time, in a solitary cell, after which there is an interval, but 
what actually happens in the case of detenus — and believe me, it is not 
at aU an imaginary tale I am reciting — ^is that many of the detenus have 
to pass not only months but years in Holitary cells! In their case even 
the jail codes do not provide anything because, technically speaking, they 
are not prisoners but detenus and should be treated merely as_ under-trial 
prisoners at the worst. Sir, T would like to emphasise this point because 
I personally felt, after the lapse of a year or so, the monotony and dullness 
of the same room, the same environment, the same scenery, the same 
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two or three people serving and this monotony tells so heavily on ihdivi- 
, duals that it is very difficult to make you realise the painfulness of the 
situation .unless you also have some experience of that solitary life, 

Mr, O&ya Prasad Sin|^ (Muzafiarpur cum Chainparan : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): You are giving your own experience? 

Mr, S. C. Mitra: jny own t^xperience; and 1 wish that you shoui# 

not be misguided by the Mover of this motion when he says, “Oh, this is 
a very simple measure, it is nothing but transference from one place to- 
another place; the detenus are amply and comfortably provided for. “ I 
tell you I know that the Honourable gcnt'lemun himself does not feel it 
because he himself has not had any opportunity to appreciate a fraction of 
the difficulties and sufferings* of tliesc people. Then I shall now tell you 
something about the difficulties of jail life, particularly when people are 
transferred to otlier proviiujos. Xow the jailors in other provinces do not 
know th(‘ status of these tinnsferred detenus. These detenus arc generally 
sent under military guards willi sp(‘cial officers; so when they go to a now 
place, the first impn'ssion of the jailor is that they must be treated like 
capita] sentence prisonc‘rs. T said it once and I repeat it again and my 
experience lias been confirmed by iiiy friend, Mr. Phookiin — who I am sorry 
is not here now — when ho was put into a cell, after seven days he was 
feeling he was going out of his wits, because the strain of being couped 
up in a coll was so much. And, Sir, 1 will tell you, a cell means only a small 
room with a small window, 0 feet high, and generally walled by corrugated 
iron! You will now realise their position. (Shame, shame.) Now when these 
prisoners arc sent (nit of their provinces, the jailors in the other provinces, 
not knowing their status, always treat them in the degrading fashion of 
capital sentence prisoners foi* the first few months. Now Government 
machinery will take months before even the so-called rules are supplied 
to the jailors in otlier provinces. In this connection T would like to state 
further that there arc some jail rules which are very humiliating and in- 
sulting indeed. One of those rules is the **S<trl{nr Sahi(irn’\ — which means 
that when any jail official enters into the jail, all the prisoners must stand 
up in a line and salute' him. You ar(‘. asked to go with other base criminals, 
and do Ihe salaam in their company, standing upright along with them. 
You cannot stand anywhere and every where' and say “Good-bye, Sir*' 
you must humbly sfilutc him in the company of other criminals. Now 
that is one of the insulting things which some of the jailors in other pro- 
vinces, who do not understand the status of political detenus, compel- them 
to resort to. Tlien there is another system called the “latrine parade. “ 
(Laughter.) T must tell you something about that, because you must feel 
for yourself what the real position is. Now these people have never been 
tried in anv court of law. tliey have never been found guilty by any court, 
and evtm the executive Government themselves admit that they have not 
sufficient oviden( 5 (' to s(^cure conviction against these people. Now 
.everyone has to submit to this “latrine parade “. Imagine, Sir, cultured, 
educated people, some of them graduates, many of them well -stationed in 
life, all these cultured people being compelled to submit to the “latrine 
parade” by the jailor in a new jail. • He will expect these people to stand, 
Sir, in a parade with the criminah to ease themselves in front of all other 
people ! And you can understand how it is possible for cultured people to 
submit to all these humiliations. (Shame, shame.) 
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• r !!!»;.%. a.- Nohe.- I iindenstaiid the real^ pyr^se of ih^.fionour- 
ifibte thte Home Meiiiber is to get this Bill passed in order tp stop the 
interviews. He luis not said so plainly, hut I can refid between, t^. lines 
to find' out’ what is his real ihiention. I shall dilate upon that point later. 
One of ’ thef reasons explained why prisoners should be transferred, to distant 
pliiueg is’ that soine' person, while interviewing his son, was found to have 
<?arrie(t some letters. The main purpose of this Bill is to shut out these 
<tetertiis frbm all connection with the outside world. Sir, when these 
prisoners are transferred to distant jails, it becomes impossible for the 
poorer people to go to that place and interview their relations. In Burma, 

I understand, there were about 17 or 18 detenus in the years 1926 to 
1028; and during this period only Subbash Chandra Bose was interviewed 
by his brother. T think tlie Honourable the Home Member himself has 
said that the pur]'>ose of this Bill is to transfer all political detenus to a jail 
in Ajmer.* The name of the place is Deoli. It is an old dilapidated fort 
on the boundary line, between Ajmer and Udaipur, and it is more than 80 
miles -from Ajmer City. I have obtained this information from Diwan 
Bahadur Hafbilas Sarda and am speaking subject to coiTection by the 
Honte Member: It appears that there is an old dilapidated Fort at this 
palace and money amounting to two or three lakhs was sanctioned by this 
House a year or two ago under the heading “Civil Works** without any Mem- 
ber having any idea that it was for building a jail there. Such is the jugglery 
in our detailed estimates in the Budget under the various heads. There 
18 a i*ailway line from Ajmer city for a difetnnce of about 14 miles to a 
place called Nasirabad and thereafter one must ride on a camel or go by 
bullock cart for the rest of the 60 miles. That is the grand provision that 
the Honourable the Home Member is making for the detenus before his 
final kick to this unfortunate country. If his intention is to prevent people 
from interviewing these detenus, let him say so plainly. If this is the 
end he has in view, it can be achieved even" in Bengal. Why should he 
ruin the health of these detenus by transferring them from Bengal to 
Ajmer, because they are not accustomed to the heat of such a place in the 
summer? ^ Sir, let me point out to the Honourable the Home Member 
that these interviews are sometimes necessary even in the interests of 
•llovernment. 

1 w’ould like to impress on the Members on this side how it is that these 
detenus go on hunger strike, about which we read so often in the news- 
papers. After remaining for some time in the jail — here, again, I speak 
from personal experience — ^there is such a strain on the nerves that even 
a quiet, calm and reasonable man becomes to a certain extent unreasonable. 
Jf they are allowed to have interviews with their relations or guardians, it 
helps them a great deal to rehabilitate themselves to their normal condi- 
tion. I have also consulted medical officers on this point and their verdict 
is also the same. Now, the Home Member proposes that these detenus 
should be put in a jail at Deoli, which is more than 80 miles from Ajmer, 
more than 60 miles from the Railway station. The suggestion of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury that some provision should 
be made for granting travelling allowance to the relations of these drtenus 
when they go to see them has also been ruled out in the Select Committee. 

The Honourable the ilome Member cited a case of letters being sent 
' out by detenus in a clandertine way and therefore I must also give my 
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• personally think that this is one of those cases which bad bee^ refewf^d to 
ify ifr.; S. C. yen'. Can Govei*ninent explain why the. father has not been 
pro^ii^ted in a court of law for clandestinely passing letters which be is 
pFpliibjtfed to' cLo? In all such cases you will find that 110 oases are insti- 
i^pted in any' coui-t of law. That is the respect which they, have for their 
Own courts of law. What happens is this, that in order to carry on the 
admipistration of the country, the Government do many things whicli 
they cannot plainly and publicly profess. There are agent provocatcuTSf 
who are spnt to tempt young men in various jails. There ihev exert their 
influence on these clotenus, and sometimes get them entangled by procur- 
iijg so-called confessions. Sometimes these spies write letters purporting 
to have been written by some detenus, otherwise political detenus are not 
likely to be so foolish to incriminate themselves by such letters. These 
letters are tlien placed before the so-called two Judges who sit on these 
facts in judgment. At first it was decided that tlu* cases of dcteniiH 
should be placed before two High Court Judges, but the High Court re- 
fused to have any connection in this matter beciause they considered it 
insulting to pass judgments iiiendy on Untested evidence. Now the 
Government select two Judges belonging to the Listed Service or from the 
Civilians. Now, I tell yon those agent provocateurs are sent to the jails 
in order to secure some letters which arc used as evidence against the 
poor detenus. The Honourable tlu; Home Member has said, “Wc have 
information tliat sp(*cific instructions were issued from places of detention 
to murder a particular Superintendent of Police, to murder the President 
• of a Tribunal, to murder a high official, to concentrate on the murder of 
Europeans, etc.” 1 cannot for a moment believe it, for the simple reason 
that nobody would like to create evidence against himself. These are all 
the acts of their own spies. Even if, for the sake of argument, T accept 
that there was one boy who tried to pass some letters, should that be 
the ground to put all the detenus under the ban .and thus make interviews 
impossible for all detenus for all time? The Honourable the Home 
Member seems to be of the opinion that if a man is found stealing, the 
simple way is to cut off his hands so that in future he may not steal any- 
thing. Or, if there arc burglaries, an Ordinance should be passed that 
nobody should go out of his house after sun-sot. By some sucl]i simple 
means he can provide very easily for the government of this country, and 
they are providing in that way. But I would appeal to the House that 
they must see that such drastic powders arc not given to the Government 
because there was a single case of a letter sent from the jail. 

If they are sent to a hot climate these detenus woll suffer. As regards 
censorship, there has been an elaborate system of censoring letters. If 
a letter is written by Ji detenu to any of his relations first it goes to the 
police officer and then to the jailor’. T can give you examples from my 
personal knowledge. Becently my neph(wv wrote a letter to me. He w’as 
.first prosecuted in a court of law'-, and when he was acquitted he w^as 
immediatelv put under the CHminal Law Amendment Act. The maior 
portion of this letter is deleted, T can give this letter to the Honourable 
Members of this House to see it for themselves. (The letter w^as shown to 
Members in the House.) Four or five lines of this letter are left out and 
T^underatand that the letter that I wTOte to him has been withheld from 
him. The censors will never tell a detenu whether anv fetter addressed 
to Wm has been withheld or any portion of the letter has been censored 
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‘d!r obBterated. My nephew is a graduate and eiren if he is considered 
jiblitically a dangerous fellow, he knows that his letter goes to a Member 
of the Assembly who is outside .and yet his letter is censored. In this 
jparticular case my apprehensions are that the portion of the letter con- 
taining a reference to a case before the Magistrate has been censored. 
When he was under trial before the Magistrate my nephew narrated how 
he was tortured while in police custody and 1 wrote a letter to the police 
ofi&cials to have an enquiry made about the allegation and I think he 
must have written something about this in his letter which has been 
censored. Now, if I ask for an interview, that will be denied to me. But 
even if I am allowed an interview the jiolice official will be present there, 
and rny nephew will not be allowed to narrate the story of the police 
torture and the insults that were heaped on him while under police custody. 
As long as he will be under detention he will get no opportunity of saying 
anything against police officials. That is why the censorship has been 
introduced and is so strictly enforced. As regards interviews, they are 
always held in the presence of one or more police officials. There is barbed 
wire, and there is a distance of some feet which separates the interviewer 
from the detenu who is interviewed. Several detenus have refused these 
interviews because of the insulting conditions attaching to these interviews. 
They do not like their relations to be p\it under humiliation because the 
relations have to go from the police to the jailor first to secure permission 
and then at an appointed time you go and stop there for hours. Then the 
police officer comes and ho gives an order as to where the relative can ’ 
stand. The relative has to shout and if the relations are ladies it is 
voasily imaginable whether they can shout, from such a distance. 

As regards transfer of detenus, that is a crucial point in this Bill and 
before I submit my own views on the point I should like to repeat from 
the s])eeches of some of the Honourable Members in this House itself. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, who is not present today, in his speech 
said ; 

“You ought to have provisions whereby there should be a strict obligation cast 
upon the Government. These people should not be at the sweet will and pleasure of 
liny Inspector General of Police or Superintendent of Jail who tells them that while 
in Coimbatore they must beliave as Coimbatoreans do, 1 do not know how they 
behave — but that is what a Superintendent of Jail might be inclined to say if he has 
not got a legislative restriction that he should treat them as they would have been 
treated if they had continued to be in Bengal. It is for your convenience, for the 
sake of the facilities which you want, that they are transferred out of that atmosphere 
and placed elsewhere and there ought to be a provision that in the matter of dieting, 
in the matter of clothing and in the matter of those amenities which are essential for 
the ordinary comforts of life, they should have those amenities which they were accus- 
tomed to have in Bengal.** 

The main argument of the Honourable the Home Member is that these 
detenus are inveterate or dangerous terrorists, but really that is begging the 
whole question. b’irst prove that they are inveterate terrorists and then 
put them under any restrictions, you please. Because Government call 
them inveterate terrorists, so they must be indefinitely put under restraint 
is not a reasonable proposition. The Honourable the Home Member justifies 
his argument on an assumption which he has to prove, that is that they 
rare inveterate criminals. If they are inveterate criminals why not prove 
it in a court of law? 
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^As regards this so-called examination of the case by two Judges, 1 have 
• forgotteii to explain it in detail. What happened in my own case was 
this; perhaps the Honourable the Home Member will rise up and say that 
these 4^tenuB are charged under certain heads and they explain their case 
and it goes before two judges. It is a misnomer to say that there is any 
real charge or any examination of the case by the two Judges. No definite 
•charges are framed. The detenu is merely informed, “You are an associate 
of so and so, you are an enemy of llritish Government'’. Tn such vague 
terms are the charges framed against the dottmu. T am speaking from, my 
own personal experience. They will say “You have smuggled arms from 
1926 to 1928”. No definite period will lie given so that the detenu may 
be given a chancre to refute these allegations. .1 do not claim for the 
detenu that any lawyer should be appointed to defend liim, I did not 
want my case to be defended by any law'yers but I merely wanted to be 
present before the Judge to explain anything that was cons’dered suspicious 
by the police, but this liumbli'. demand was not granted. I do not even 
now know what were the specific allegations. If a detenu asks to be 
allowed to cite any witnesses, that is not allowed, and even if he asks 
io be permitted to appear before the Judges to corroborate his statement 
and to try and convince the Judges of his innocence, or oven to know 
wdiat are the definite charges against him, even these facilities -ire not 
allowed to the detenu. If the Goven.incnt are not able to disclose the 
names of witnesses against the detenu, at least they can give the faijts 
that go against a ])articular man. But nothing is permitted. Honour- 
able Members might be under the impression that the cases against the 
•detenus go before two fludges who are of the status of High Court Judges 
and that there would be some sort of trial, though no lawyers w'cro present. 
To disabuse their minds of this impression, T will submit in detail that 
this so-called examination by High Court Judges is a mere mockery, and 
as the High Court of Calcutta decided, it is insulting to ask any of the 
Judges to pass a judgment on untested evidence. 

As regards diet I explained in detail that the food which Bengalis take, 
is not the same as other people take in the different provinces. Those 
detenus will now be transferred to Ajmer. Tt is well known that fish is 
one of the principal elements of diet in Bengal. T asked my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Sarda about Ajmer, and ho said that there is no 
chance of getting fish anywhere near Ajmer. As regards the method of 
cooking I read several letters. Here is a letter which T asked the other 
day my Honourable friend Mr. B. Has to read. That was written by a 
lady about her very sickly brother who has been transferred to Cannanore 
Jail in Madras. His name is Bamesh Chandra Acharya. He was in jail, 
she writes, with some intervals for more than ten years. Tt is not unknown 
to this House that, what happens is that once a man is under suspicion 
he is always a suspect. After fo\ir or five years, they let h'm out for a 
few months. Then when there is a political case and the police, whoso 
efficiency is well-known, cannot find out the culprit, necessarily all these 
fellows who are near about must be put under restraint because, in the 
case of detenus, no evidence will be ^ecessar^^ As a matter of fact T will 
tell you how these laws are applied. One of the most recent cases was 
that of the editor of the Benit, who w’as released only the other day after 
full two years' imprisonment in jail. As soon as this young man was 
coming out of the jail, he was arrested under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The law says that any man “Who has acted, is acting 
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P}7v ia abput to act’' in a certain manner may be arrested by any poiice- 
onBlcei: and comes under the purview of this Act. Now. take this particular- 
case. This man was undergoing rigorous imprisonment in a Brijiish }ail 
for 24 months for writing a seditious article. Before he comes out, l^w 
has he ’'acted, is acting or is about to act’’ in that particular manner’/ 
And yet he has been put in jail again under this Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

Mr. S* 0 % l|aogp (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): There 
is such a thing as thought-reading. 

Mr. 8. p. Mitra: Then one condition is tb.-il no proof is necessary and 
for a court of law to give more than two jears a sessions trial is necessary. 
But under the Criminal Law Amendment Act Government can put a man 
under restraint for any indefinite period, t am not exaggerj^ting at all. 
There are many detenus who have been now in jail for more than three, 
years, and after another two years, if we are here, we will hear that they 
are continuing in jail for ally number of years. If there is a trial and a 
conviction, there is some period fixed, but here there is no time limit. 
He may pass his whole life in jail, and sometimes they come out for a 
few months and are put in jail again. So when this House considers the 
case of these detenus they should not forget all these facts. They should 
not think, as Sir James Crerar thinks, sitting there quietly, that it is 
a very simple measure, and the easiest way to govern India is by Ordinances 
and by certification. This lady writes to me that her brother is suffering 
from paralysis, he cannot moyo without the help of two sticks and he 
requires a special sick diet. Now prisoneis there in that jail can speak 
only Malayalam and Kanarese, and he cannot make them understand how 
to prepare his food. That, is his difficulty and so he has written a piteous 
letter to his sister and she has sent that letter to me to move on his 
behalf. They think we have some power though they will be disillusioned 
when they know that we are as helpless as the relations of these poor 
detenus are. 

Then, Sir, about the princely allowance of which my Honourable friend 
Mr. French was boasting so much the other day, 1 shall read an extract 
from the Liberty, because I am speaking of a man who is well-known to 
this House. 

*‘In the (y. P. Legislative CoiiniMl there was :i volley of questions regarding Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose. The Home Member admitted that Srijiit Bose’s movement.*- 
were confined to a small yard even during the day time and tliat ho was not permitted 
even to have morning and evening walks outside the yard.” 

It may be known to this House that “yard" means a very small place 
which includes the cottage and some open space: 

“Re. 1 per diem has been sanctioned as diet allowance for him. The que^uion 
of revising the allowance, the Home Member said, was under the consideration of the 
Government. While three Governments, the Government of India, the Government of 
Bengal and the Government of the Central Provinces are exchanging notes over 
this one rupee a day, Mr.’ Bose ie living on the meagre allnwance of 'Re. 1 a day. 
Surely this* is not how a Slate prisoner should be treated.” 

Now, they say this was under Eegulation III, and the Honourable the 
Home Member is just contemplating to transfer him as soon ns the 
Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary Act is passed. Under Begula- 
ti'on nr of. I 9 IP a man is to. be treated in jail according to his status in 
Kfc;. Fortunately or unfortunately Mr. Bose was a member of the Indian 
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'CivU Service. He was the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Cp^i^pora- 
•tioii and. he was Mayor of Calcutta and you can easily underatand his 
stotua in. life.’ He was brought up in luxury and comfort’. NoV the idea 
of the Home Member, here is that such a man is to be pftiS oiie rupee a 
day. If you tell. these Honourable gentlemen 'who belong to thd exalted 
Indian Civil* Service tp wliich Mr. Bose himself belonged, that ih thase hard 
days one pie of : their. Lee concessions is to be cut, there will’ be a'mofal 
indignation on the part of* the whole Civil Service and even such a' s^elet 
man as Sir George Schuster will say that it is not possible to think if 
cutting the Lee concessions for the Civil Service. But fiere when ‘ they 
treat Indians, they are by their own law bound to treat them according to 
their status, and this gentleman is getting one rupee a day. He waa-.with 
me in detention in Burma jail and there they used to give him .Bs. 200 
a month. But every little order must pass through all the little 'parts of 
this machinery of the bureaucratic Government. It will take months 
before something is settled and during that time the man's health may be 
totally ruined by living on one rupee a day. Thus do they look after the 
comforts of these people? As regards Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta, we know he 
was suffering from heart disease and high blood pressure for a long time 
and he was advised not to go to any hill station, but soon after his. arrest 
he was removed to Darjeeling and then, after much corrcs]^ondence 
while his health was breaking, he was brought down to Jalpaiguri. I tell 
you these things to impress upon this ICouse that it is not such a simple 
and short measure as my Honourable friend thinks it to bo. 

Then on the last occasion I asked a question as to why Government 
make unnecessary laws. They are dealing with these men and they send 
this measure for circulation to get the opinion of the public but they do 
not wait for this legislation ; they go their own way and get these persons 
detained under Begulation III of 1818. When Government have a 
Begulation in their old stock to deal with these people why do they 
forgo a new law every time ? I hope the Honourable the Home Member 

g ^ in his reply will meet this point. As the Honourable the Home 
Member has got much regard for my friend, Mr. Biswas, I 
hope he will at least accept his advice. Speaking of Mr. Biswas, Sir 
James Crerar said: 

“ Mr. Biswas, who gave to th© Houso what T think was a very fair, candid 

and lucid account of the issues as they present themselves to many.** 

Mr. Biswas had said in his speech : 

“The question is this, whether or not we should require some asHurance, either 
to be eml^died in' the Bill itself or in rules to be framed under the Bill, to ensure 
that where such detenus are removed from Bengal to another province, certain things 
should be done to reproduce as far as possible the conditions of detention in Beni^l— 
conditions as regards food, health, comfort and so on. As my Honourable friend. 
Sir Abdur Rahim, has said, we hope that when the Bill goes before the Select Com* 
mittee, that Committee would try to insert some clause in the Bill which would make 
it ohliqatorv on the Loral Government to provide for these things, in other words, to 
minimis© discomfort and risk to health as far as practicable. I say, as far as nrac- 
ticahle, hecau**© so far art the rlirantic conditions go, nobodv can control that. But 
snhi'ect to that, I sav it should he possible to reproduce th© conditions of detentioi* 
in Bengal in the provinces to which these men may be removed.** 

But in the Select Committee where there were fortunately or unfortunately, 
aneh eminent members as Sir Hari Singh Gour and Diwan Bahadur ♦ 
Hnrbilas Sarda, people with big titles — ^there they have not embodied any- 
thing. T think thev do not have the necessary experience; they were 
misguided there. They thought that some rules — which I understand 
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were .circulated to these gentlemen — would be made and therefore the^ 
thought those rules must be applied and there would be no difficulty. In 
the Bill itself they say that rules must be made by each Local Govern- 
ment where these people are transferred. But how are these rules applied? 
Every letter from these people is censored; interviews must be in the 
presence of police officers, who without any reason whatever can curtail 
interviews at any moment. But our good friends thought perhaps that 
every word that the Government say must be correct, just as some illiterate 
people think that everything printed must be true. So they accepted 
that there are some rules; but to see if these rules are strictly followed, 
have they provided anything in the Bill itself? ^hat is the difficulty, 
I know ; and very wisely my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, refused to go to the 
Select Committee, because h(i knew that lie could not agree to the 
transfer of detenus to other provinces which would involve much diffi- 
culties and sufferings; and that there is no provision in the rules by which 
you can protect those detenus, because Government claim that all their 
letters and all their comm imicat ions and all their interviews must be 
subjected to strict censorship. Eiirther there is no provision in the Bill 
to see that the rules will be properly enforced. Even as regards the 
Ordinances, we experience almost every day that when Government wish 
to tyrannise over people in spite of the rules in the Statute, nothing can 
prevent them. I know what happened in Chittagong, which is in my 
constituency. J know further that there was an honourable Englishman, 
the Commissioner, Mr. Nelson, who was asked to report about the 
Chittagong riots. He could not swallow all the dictations of the higher 
authorities : he made a report and I challenge them to contradict me. 
He said in his report tliat theni was d(‘]iberate action by some police and 
unfortunately by some iion-onicial Europeans who burnt houses and des- 
troyed property. Hiis is his finding in the report that the riots were created 
for reprisal. Our friends in the. Bengal (k)uncil tried their best to get the 
Government to publisli ihis Report or the substance of it. A journalist 
friend of mine caTnc flu*, other da\ from lhaigal and be told me that in 
Nelson's Report, if anybody gets a chanc(‘ to see it, he will find that lie 
was fully* convinced after inquiry that it is the. same, old Irish j)olicy of 
Black and Tans that was being pursued and the same', nictbod is going 
gradually to be introduced in all parts of tlu^ wjuntry. 

In my last- sp(?ech on this* siibjt'ct T made it clear that you must try 
to put an end to the main cause, the root cause and try to eradicate it. 
It is no use trying to use these palliatives of Supplementary Bills, they 
will not cure the disease. My Honourable friend, Mr. Ercneli, made a 
speech the other day, and in that speech he contradicted the commission 
of atrocities that I referred to at Midnapore that give subsequently the 
cause for reprisal. He said ihy statement was incorrect, because he hap- 
pened to be there after a month and found no trace of it. T am placing 
evidence before you now that ho was inoorrccL or at least lie had not 
sufficiently tried to investigate the truth. There was an unofficial report 
by a committee and the President of that Committee was Mr. J. N. Bose, 
a very respectable man whom even the Government in their wisdom 
selected as one worthy to be sent to the Round Table Conference even 
after he had made that report-. He -was challenged in the Bengal Council. 
Mr. Prentice, who holds the same position there as the Honourable Sir 
James Crerar holds here, asked: 

**May I ask, if Mr. Baau is prepared to take responsibility for this statement!’^ 
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Babu Jatindra Nath Basu said “Yes.” 

Mr. N^^fendra IKumar Basu said : 

“I submit that the report of that Committee, short extracts from which were read 
oat by Mr. Neogy in the Indian Legislative Assembly, and which, with your per- 
misBion,^ I shall read to this House, 'shows the way in which the police have been be- 
having in that pert of the country, which is certainly not ” 

when he was interrupted. Now, Mr. French says : 

“I know Midnapore district well. It is not a primitive or backward district; 
it is an educated and up-to-date place, and they know as well how to bring a suit 
against Government as in any part of India. They might have objected to going 
to criminal courts,^ but the civU courts are open. When I was a Joint Magistrate in 
Midnapore, I rweived a number of- notices of civil suits and when I was there last 
year I got notices of civil suits also. If any thing had happened it Avuuld have 
been brought at once into the civil court for heavy damages.’* 

May 1 ask the Honourable Member what was the objtJctioii on the part of 
the Government themselves, when this Report was published, to bring a 
case against these gentlemen, to prove that their reports were false? As 
a matter of fact the people in Midnapore district are Satyagrahia : they 
do not go to court. Mr. Frenc.h may not know it, but T know it. I am 

Congressman still today; and a Congressman will not go to a civil or 
criminal court and ask for justice. That is the reason why they did not 
do it. But what was the reason on the part of the Government not to 
vindicate their conduct when, it was openly challenged in the House and 
the Report is a publislu^d doqiujient? Now, I shall proceed to give some 
facts for Mr. French’s satisfaction. Later on, the same Mr. J. N. Basu 
in the Bengal Council said: 

“In the villages 1 visited in the districjt of Midnapore there were some cases of th<i 
breach of the salt law, that is to say, there were cases, of manufacture of contraband 
salt. But the w.iy the authorities dealt with the situation wr.s (hat there was a police 
cordon drawn round the whole village, and whether the inhabilnnts were offenders or 
not, every home was entered into, the inmale.s seized and beaten and (.he household 
property destroyed I am sur(! that even in (he centre of Africa, which is f>ackward, we 
do not find a situation .similar (o what has been happening in Bengal— in British 
India — for the last few months, and upon whicli we cannot but look wi(h disgust and 
shame. Sir, why should Governraont be afraid of coming out into the open, and why 
should they not appoint an independenl commit! ee and let people produce, evidence 
before it to see whetbor persons who have been injured and whoso rights havei been 
trampled upon have been really offender.s against the* law?” 

“I personally examined soveraJ hundred such persons and found (lja( out of those 
persons about 15 were really offenders and the rest were ordinary peaceful lili/.ens who 
had nothing to do with the breaches of the law. If there i.s an independent 
Committee there will he an opiwrtnnity for the»c men to coiru* forward and give 
evidence.” 

But, Sir, his erv was a cry in the wilderness as it often happens in 
this House also. There was no Committee of any sort, in spite of his 
challenge to publish the Report, a copy of which must be available in the 
Government departments. No steps were taken to refute what he said, 
and here the Honourable Member may stand up and say that he made an 
inquiry and found that the facts stated were not accurate. But I shall 
give more details to convince him and to show what actually happened. 

I am now reading from a book called “India*'' published in England: 

“The complaints against the Police and Excise officials can be classed under the 
following heads : 

(o) Assaults : The. evidence of the persons examined by the visiting members of 
the Gommittee showed that there was assault by the hands or by kicks and also by 
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canes or lathis'. In two cases the beating was so severe that the l>er8on beaten had 
fainted. The assault was unprovoked. The persons assaulted consisted ^o£ vilUgerH 
mostly, who were in their homes at the time of assault or passerdby in public places 
or spectators near places where salt was being manufactured. There were also 
among the witnesses a few satyagrahis or volunteers or who were villagers who desired 
to offer Civil Disobedience by the manufacture of salt. In none of these cases it was 
found that any provocation had been offered to the police or any violence had been 
shown or directed to the Police or the officials. The scars of the wounds in some 
cases were so well-marked and large as to show that the beating had been very severe | 

The Committee found some cases where women had been beaten with canes and 
they bore marks of assault on their bodies. 

At Kholakhali seven women were examined, all of whom complained of severe 
assault by canes^ fiats and kicks. Their clothes had, in some cases, been torn oft 
their bodies. 

At Subarnadighi the girl in an advanced stage of pregnancy was found to be breath- 
ing with difficulty, tears tricking down from her eyes, and she bore marks of molesta- 
tion on her person. It is surprising that a case like this should have happened with 
a Magistrate accompanying the police party. The girl was not physically capable of 
creating such troubles as might lead to her being assaulted. She had also no time 
to concoct a story, as the members arrived at her house soon after the police left hei 
house. , 

In some cases the assault was directed not only physically to hurt the peison 
assaulted bub to humiliate him in the eyes of others. Some men were made to hold 
their ears and to stand up and sit down several times. Some men were also made 
to rifb their nose on the ground. 

(6) Damage or destruction or removal of property. The Police and Excise officers 
have the right to make house searches under certain specific circumstances. From 
what the visiting members saw with their own eyes, they found that in the cases in 
which the police and other officials had entered the houses of the villagers there was 
no circumstance which could lead to a house search. 

If the entry into the houses was meant for the purposes of search, it was straiiji;e 
that sucii entry was not peaceful and was followed not by a lawful search, but by 
the destruction of property and beating of the inmates. There appeared to be no justifica- 
tion for such violence and interference with elementary personal rights. 

The Committee do not see any justification for the breaking of the pots and pans, 
the destruction of domestic stores and foodstuffs, the smashing of vegetables and tho 
scattering al>out of< grain at the houses of the villagers. They fail to see how the 
smashing of conch bangles, the making of which is a local industry, or the pulling 
down of thatch from the roof of huts could have been of any use. 

This is all from the Heport. I would not have cared to read extensively 
from this book if my friend Mr. French had not provoked me to give him 
some facts. If he wants the names of the witnesses who gave evidence, 
they are all published in the book; it is now public property; he can buy 
a copy of this book and satisfy himself. I am referring to all these things 
only incidentally. 

Sir, I was recently reading the book sr.pplied by Government where 
they have given a list of dacoities and murders that were committed; till 
the earlier part of 1930, the cases that were reported are only of dacoit- 
ies, and not a single European was touched. But later on in the year I find 
a number of cases where attempts were made or even assassinations were 
committed on Europeans, and if you enquire for the real cause you will 
find that it was the inhuman and brutal manner in which the Satyagrahis 
were treated that gave rise to revolutionary mentality amongst the younger 
generation. I will finish my speech by reading a small portion from the 
statement of the girl who was only the other day punished by the High 
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CJoulii. From that statement Honourable Members will see how the young 
minds’ are .working. Try to remove the causes that create that sort of 
mentality in the younger generation, approach the disease from that 
standpoint, and not by passing this “short and simple Bill.** Sir, I 
shall now read from the statement of Miss Bin a Das 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas (Calcutta; Non-Muhammadan Urban); It is a. 
statement which was not allowed to be published in the Calcutta Press. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division; Non-Muhammadan): It was not allowed 
to be published except in the Statesman. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: Censorship varies in Bengal according to whether 
the paper is Indian or Anglo-Indian. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: She says this: 

“I am emotional in my temperament. Every act of humiliation to my country, 
nay, any suffering even to an animal would cause the severest pain to me which would 
almost make me mad till it found expression in some work of relief. All the Ordin- 
ances, all measures to put down the noble aspiration for freedom in my countrymen 
came as a challenge to our national manhood and indignities hurled at it. This 
hardened even the feminine nature like mine into one of heroic mould. 

1 studied in the Diocesan College for my B.A. degree examination and passed 
my B.A., with Honours in English, and my father sent me to that college for an 
additional course of study for the B.T. examination in order to give me an opportunity 
to see the best side of British character. I gratefully acknowledge that 1 have 
immensely profited by my study under the sisters of my college. But, at the same 
time, with the comparative knowledge of things, I felt and felt with deep anguish 
that the Christ-spirit was not much in evidence in the administration of a Christian 
Government. 

The ^ries of Ordinances savouring of martial law, to my mind, showed nothing 
but a spirit of vindictiveness and were only me<asures to crush down all aspirations for 
freedom. The outrages perpetrated in the name of the Government at Midnapore, 
Hiili and Chittagong, which is my own district although I have never seen it, the 
refusal to publish the official irujuiry reports wrere things I could never drive away 
from my mind. The outrage on Amba Da a of Contai and Nih.arba]a of (yhittagong 
literally upset iny whole being. 1 was a private tutor to the wife of a detenu. 
Every day I saw with my open eyes the sufferings of the poor wife leading the life of 
widowhood in the life-time of her husliand, the almost demented mother, and the 
father every day sinking into the grave, without their liaving the faintest notion ol 
the nature of the supposed guilt. I attended tho court to see the trial 
of my own sister Kalyani Das. Her punishment to serve a term of rigorous imprison- 
ment for attending a meeting, which could not be held, and for being mcndier of an 
unlawful society, without any evidence to show that she was a memiier thereof except 
a leaflet which I learnt was published and circulated without her knowledge, was 
to my mind unjust. She is a graduate with Honours and lived in all the comforts of 
the life of a well-to-do» respectable family, still for some days of her life in prison she 
was subjected to the ignominy of jail-dress and .jail diet of an ordinary criminal and 
had even to pass sleepless nights and amongst such criminals. I all this with 

my own eyes and also saw the bitter tears welling out of my dear parents. I thought 
such must be the sufferings of many families and many men and women to l>e counted 
by thousands. All these and many others worked on my feelings and worked them into 
a frenzy. The pain became unbearable and 1 felt T would go mad if 1 could not 
find relief in death. I only sought the way to death by offering myself at the feet 
of my country and thus to make an end of all my sufferings and invite tho atten 
tion of all by my death to the situation created by the measure of Government which 
can unsex even a frail woman like myself brought up in all the best traditions of 
Indian womanhood.” 

Thefe are other portions, but I have read only the relevant portion, I 
have not read the whole thing, which is not necessary for my purpose. 
This proves another allegation why such harmless statements even are 
proscribed, and it clearly shows how the minds of these young impres- 
sionable youths are working. She came in contact as a tutor with the 
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wife of a detenu, and she was seeing from day to day what was happening 
in the country, and that is how she has imbibed this spirit. 1 should 
like to impress upon the Government that these measures will ijot help; 
they must go to the root cause. With these words I oppose this motion 
for consideration. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam oum Vizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : I sympathise with the Honourable Member who has just now 
resumed his seat. If there is any person in this House who can tell us 
about the conditions under which detenus have to suffer, it is he. He 
has given those conditions under which the detenus are made to suffer, 
and the sympathy of this House is due to them. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has told us that this Bill is 
a short and simple Bill. It is a short Bill; it is a simple Bill; but he 
has not told us that this is a drastic Bill. It is that also. It is short, 
but it also makes short work of those liberties of the people, for which 
his ancestors fought and bled and which an Englishman today considers 
the proudest privilege which he has earned dearly for himself and his fellow 
subjects. The last speaker remarked that the titled gentlemen in the 
Select Committee were misled. I was one of the members of the Select 
Committee, but because I was not a titled person, perhaps 1 was not 
misled. I appended a note of dissent to that report, and the Comiuittee’s 
recommendations are not mine in so far as they differ from my views. • 

Sir, the Bill, as has been mentioned, is a short Bill. It provides, 
firstly, for the transfer of detenus from the province of Bengal to any 
other province, secondly, it seeks to remove the power given under section 
491 of the Code of Criminal I'rocedure. So far as clause 2 is concerned, 
we agreed to the principle of transfer on the last occasion when the 
motion for reference to a Select Committee ^Vas moved, that it should 
go to that Select Committee. The House had practically agreed to that 
position taking into consideration the fact that the pufilic opinion thai 
was gathered w'as divided juid therefore the Select Committee should take 
the W'holp thing into consideration and come to a decision as to giving 
effect to the principle of transfer without hardship. We in the Select Com- 
mittee found it difficult to incorporate in clause 2 such conditions as would 
satisfy, at least us, as to the manner in wdiicli the detenus are to Ix' treated. 
I was surprised when the Honourable the Home Mernbei* made his intro- 
ductory s])eeeli today, that ho- ipade no statement as to the conditions 
under wdiicli or the comforts with which these detenus would be assured 
to be treated. Perhaps, when my Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party, speaks on this motion, he wdll enlighten us as to what 
we did expect from the Government w'itli regard to this, at this stage. 
Sir, my conceni was not so much in regard to clause 2 as to clause 4 ; 
my objection was to the retention of clause 4. In my note of dissent 1 
have stated that clause 4 would cut at the root of the fundamental rights 
of a citiz.en, and it is a disgrace to any Government which claims to be 
a civilised Government that it should allow such a clause to find a place 
in the Statute-book. When I said that, it was not a very original remark 
that I made. I told the Select Committee that it was not my own view, 
hut it is the view of every eminent lawyer. I thought that if I were to 
x<afer to the remarks of a gentleman who holds the highest place in the 
le^l profession in Madras, who is as much a Government official aa 
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/inyibody elsq, being the Advocate General of that Province — 1 thought I 
could be able to influence the Select Committee with his remarks at any 
rate. I am referring to the remarks of Sir Alladi Krishnasami Aiyar, the 
Advocate General of Madras, who, though a titled person, though the 
Advocate General of Madras, is an advocate of high reputation who has 
disapproved the provision under clause 4, in unmistakable terms. He 
said : 

“But in principle I am opinosed a provision like clause 4 which aft'ects 
the only effective remedy available to a subject of questioning the acts 
of the executive. If the conditions of the Statute are satisfied, the deten- 
tion is lawful and the High Court will not oxcercise the jurisdiction under section 491 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. If, on I lie other hand, the detention is unlawful 
because the conditions of the Statute have not been complied with or the order has 
not been passed, say, by the proper authority, there is no reason why the ‘subject 
should l)e deprived of his remedy under section 491 and the principle obtaining in 
every part of the British Empire, namely, that a person has a right to be protected 
from illegal imprisonment, should be departed from in this country. T realise that 
there is this thing to be said in favour of the retention of clause 4, that ‘section 491 
already contains a provision to the effect that the remedy under the section is not 
available to persons detained under Regulations ** 

Those were the remarks of the Advocate General of Madras, with which 
I am in agreement. He also made a further remark. He said whether 
it is competent for this Legislature to provide n section like that and do 
away with the powers of the High Court — whether the Legislature has 
got that power to do away with the inherent powers of the High Court 
was discussed. He mentioned also some rulings of the High Courts of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Whatever may be those rulings 1 am 
prepared to give in to the Law Member if the Honourable the Law 
Member is satisfied that we have such power. If we have not, then, as a 
Law Member of the Government of India, he would advise us I expect 
that we should not incorporate or provide a place for it in the Statute- 
book. But, Sir, whether it is within the power of this Legislature or not, 
there is another place where it will be questioned if any such clause finds 
a place in the Act. It is unnecessary for me to go into that question. 
(A71 Honourable Member: “You mean in the Heavens!”) Not so high 
above but — in the courts which alwjus interpret the law. No doubt, 
the Honourable the Law' Member would now sa^ that if the procedure 
laid down in tlie Bengal Criminal Law AiiKaidment Act is not followed, 
then such a conduct is illegal, and if that is ille,gal, oiir objection does 
not stand. As the Honourabh^ the Law Member is nodding his head, 

I assume that that is so. Section 401 providers tliat where a person is 
illegally or improperly detained, then the powers of tlu* High (!oiirt would 
come into operation. Therefore it is heggitjg the (jiiestioii to say if the 
conditions laid down under the Btuigal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
were not complied with that it would be illegal and therefore our objection 
is uncalled for. I would say this. It is only when it is illegal that this 
section 491, Criminal Procedure Code, would come in. As has been 
pointed out by the Advocate General of Madras in the quotation T read 
a little while ago, if the conditions of the Statute are satisfied, the deten- 
tion is lawful. That is to say, if the procedure as laid down in the 
Beneral Criminal Law' Amendment Act is followed, then the detention 
would be lawful and the High Court would not exercise the powers under 
section 491, but if that is not lawful even under the Act then where is 
the remedy. Therefore section 491 must be there to give us that guarantee 
tjiat in case a person is detained unlawfully, or improperly, there is the 
remedy of going to a properly constituted authority to question that. I 
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would like to know what the Honourable the Law Member would say in 
justification of taking section 491 away under this Bill. If the action 
of the executive is illegal and improper or done without sanction by 
competent authority, then only this section would come in. In this con- 
nection I would like to invite tlib attention of 'the House to the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly in 1925. Then the cx-leader of the Nationalist 
Party, Mr. Bangachariar, spoke as follows: 

“It is to deprive the High ('ourt of that very small and not altogether effective 
power of examining the ease of any person who has been arrested under this Act and 
detained without being brought to trial. Is it that the Bengal Government are 
afraid even that this shaded light of the High Court should not penetrate the dark 
comera of the action of the executive in this matter? What is the fear of the exe- 
cutive of the High Court? Why are they afraid of their own High Court in which 
you have got eminent judges. All that the High Court can do under section 491 
of the Criminal Procedure Code is to call for the record, or rather to call upon the 
officer who detained the person without trial to show that the detention of the 
person is not illegal or improper.’* 

Then again Mr. Jinnah, the then Leader of this Party said : 

“The Bengal Act gives* the executive and the police the power to arrest any 
citizen and to detain him indefinitely or for as long a time aS) they desire. Now, 
unless they strike at the root of the principle of the writ of habeas corpus, which 
is incorpomted in section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, they cannot carry on 
that nefarious Statute to its logical conclusion, because if they detain a citizen under 
that abominable Act, there is section 491 and he is entitled to ask> for a writ of 
habeas corpus and the result will be that the High Court, of which I am very proud 
in this country, will not tolerate that for a single moment. It is for that reason 
that the Government wish to use their axe at that writ of habeas corpus under cection 
491. That is their scheme, that is their design. They wish to pursue that scheme 
and design. They wish to persist in that policy obstinately and I say once more 
on the floor of this House that you will regret it and you will create more trouble 
than you imagine.” 

That was the opinion of a statesman. I have given you the opinion of 
an eminent lawyer from Madras and we, humble Members of the back 
benches, feel that if we contribute our quota to the cutting away of that 
fundamental basic principle of the liberty of a citizen, I for one would 
consider myself unfit to occupy any position in public life. 

I am invited to bring to the notice of the House some opinions. I 
wish to quote only two. One is this : 

“But if and when the Executive is misled by the Police reports not properly scruti- 
nized and action is taken against undesirable constitutional agitators who may be 
dubl>ed as terrorists, then a chance may reasonably be given to such a person to get his 
position cleared by permitting him to apply for a writ of habeas corpus from the High 
Court. The support of the executive action by the High Court will strengthen the 
hands of the Executive and the veto of the High Court will inspire confidence in the 
justice of the Raj. It should not be forgotten that courts do inspire and* restore this 
confidence which is sometimes rudelv shaken by overzealous executive officials, who 
with the best of intention's are occasionally led astray ard do not make proper jse of 
powers vested in them. For reasons given above, I am of opinion that section 2 of 
the Bill may be enacted into law, but that section 4 would be dropped out.” 

This is the opinion of a District and Sessions Judge. I will give the 
opinion of the High Court Bar Association, Lahore : 

“With regard to section 4 of the Bill, I must say that my Association are strongly 
opposed to the curtailment of the powers of the High Court. In the opinion of xny 
Association, this suspension of the powers of the High Court is a negation of the right 
of citizenship, because this suspension removes the only safeguard that the subject has^ 
against the Executive vagaries.” { 
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•I nSed say nothing more to commend the rejection of the clause by the 
House, if it is not even amended as we desire. 


Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I have read through ^is inhuman Bill, which I cannot, 
describe as being anything but a piece of legislation which will not be 
liked by any section of people in this country. First of all I must refer 
to the very matter which my friend, Mr. Raju, was just adverting to. 
It is section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code which has been set at' 
naught by this proposed legislation, which is going to be hurled at the 
country’s head at this most auspicious time of the year. 'Sir, if the pre- 
sent Government of India and its members are prone to go headlong into^ 
the abyss they are leading to, I am very much afraid that they are* 
launching on a very dangerous pastime. jS'ir, I find that the powers of 
the High Court, which are considered universally to be the most sacred 
prerogative of the High Courts in England and which are vested in Indian 
High Courts by section 491, are being taken away by the present executive 
Government by one stroke of the pen. Sir, if the High Court Judges are" 
not competent to cope with the present conditions, and if they are ‘not 
considered fit enough to decide on the merits and demerits of appeals and* 
to exercise the powers of the habeas (Orpua section, I think it amounts 
to saying something which is really a great insult to the present High 
Courts. Sir, we Indians have always had very great respect for the High 
Courts of our own country (Hear, hear) and we know that the High Courts 
of India generally follow the rulings and interpretations of the High Courts 
in England. Sir, my idea is that if the powers under the habeas corpus 
section tfre taken away, that will not only be heaping an insult on the 
Indian High Courts, but it will also be an insult really to the whole of 
the British Empire and the British constitution. Sir, if we stand here to 
say that proper food is not given to the detenus, if we stand here to say 
that proper precautions are not afforded to the detenus, that they have 
very little of comfort in the jails where they are locked in and a lob of 
similar other harshness, such propositions may sound somewhat incongruous 
in the present atmosphere, and our friends on the Treasury Benches might 
say, “Well, we want to arm ourselves for every emergency”. But, Sir, to 
suffer this elementary constitutional right of the people, this constitutional 
right of the High Courts, to be taken away is really an insult which no 
Honourable Judge can ever bear with equanimity. Sir, my friend, Mr. 
Raju, has just read what are the rights under section 491. It is the writ 
of habeas corpus which any individual in India or in England can resort 
to if he in any way feels aggrieved; he can at once rush to the High Court 
and have the wrong set right, but by taking awa,y this right, it is every 
individual of India who is being deprived — ^mind you, not only the detenus 
at present — of an elementary right; and my idea is that if these proceed- 
ings go on, it will be very difficult indeed for the executive Government 
to stop anywhere. Sir, the executive Government are trying, without trial 
to put people into jails and to send them from one province to another— - 
a course which, is very much disliked, as I read from the reports, and is 
distasteful to other Governments and other provinces, but, in the teeth 
of their opposition, this legislation is being enacted, and we appear to be^ 
absolutely helpless at the present moment. Sir, the Government claim 
that it is only a preventive measure, but the way in which it is being 
enacted and administered, as wo have just heard from my friend, Mr. 
Mitra, cannot but make one feel that it is not only preventive but a- most 
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inhuman and cruel engine of oppression. S'ir, if you want that the people 
of this country should remain loyal, and if you want that the people of 
this country should remain peaceful, my submission is that this is*not the 
way in w’hich you should treat them. It is humiliating to those who go to 
jail ; it is humiliating to their wi^^s and children and other relations, and 
if they and the general public become desperate, my submission is that it 
is not the public that is to blame but it is the executive Government 
which is answerable for all these consequences. Sir, with these remarks. 
I sit down and oppose. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi (Madras (*edcd Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Hural) : Sir, I am not using a mere idle phrase when 
I characterize this Bill as the most barbarous Bill that can ever find its 
place on the Statute Book, even though the Honourable the Home Member 
characterized it as a very short Bill dealing only with one aspect of the 
question. Sir, the only justification for introducing this most barbarous 
measure, as we have been told by the Government Benches, is the pre- 
valetnc.e of the terrorist movement in Bengal. Sir, at present we arc not 
dealing with the original measure — ^the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act — ^but we :vri' considering only the Supplementary" Bill dealing with the 
transfer of detenus from one province to another. If, Sir, we have allowed 
this Bill to go to Select Committee, it is because wo feel that this terrorist 
movement ought not to progress. We are at one with the Government 
in seeing the terrorist movement put down at any cost. Of course, we 
approach this subject from a different view point from that of the Govern- 
ment. The Government want to put down this terrorist movement because 
they want to maintain law and order in the country. S'ir, we on this 
side of the House want to j)ut down this terrorist movement because wo 
feel that the continuance of this movement will only retard the progress 
of the nation to full self-govermnent. Sir, this nihilist movement has 
never succeeded in any country; and we believe it will not succeed in this 
country also. Sir, from this point of view wo are at one with the Gov- 
ernment in seeing that this terrorist movement is put down. Bui, Sir, 
this Bill does not d(*al with tht' terrorists as such : it deals with suspects, 
people who, as the Bill itself says, are merely suspected of eommitting 
certain offences or who are about to commit certain offenctis; it does not 
deal directly with terrorists; and so, in the actual application of the enact- 
ment, we must show some amount of consideration. Sir, the persons who 
are brought under the ])urview of this Bill are not actual terrorists, but 
suspected participants in that movcineni. The Government, Sir, anyway 
have vast powers of dealing with the movement. In the maintenance of 
law and order the olTuuals in the lowest rung of the administrative ladder 
are made responsible for bringing these people to book. Sb, Sir, we must 
treat this Bill with a great amount of circumspection as the executive are 
liable to be misled by these overzoalous lower officials who may catch 
hold of any and every inconvenient })erson who comes in their way. 

Sir, as I said, if we allowed this Bill to go to the Select Committee, 
we did so on certain conditions and we specifically charged the members 
of the Select Committee with the duty of embodying certain amendments 
and to take certain points into consideration when the Bill was considered 
in the Select Committee. Sir, in this connection I would like to refer 
to tlie speeches that were made by certain responsible Members from this 
side o( the House when the Bill was referred to the Select Committee. 
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Mcvnbers who were to constitute the Select Committee were definitely 
asked to propose certain amendments which would lighten the hardships 
of the detenus. The Honourable Member, Diwan Bahadur Mr. Mudaliar, 
when he spoke on this Bill on the last occasion, clearly stated that be 
would support the Bill going to the Select Committee on certain condi- 
tions. He laid down as a condition that in the Select Committee they 
should consider the advisability of introducing a clause whereby, whenever 
a detenu is transferred to a different Presidency, the opinion of that Pro- 
vincial Government should be taken into consideration. He considered 
this as the most important thing that the Select Committee ought to have 
taken into consideration. This is what he said : 

^‘Therefore, T would suggest in the first place that when this Bill goes to the 
Select Committee there must be a provii^ion that no detenu should be transferred to 
any other province unless the specific consent of the Government of that province or 
the Administration in that area is taken.*' 

Further on he says: 

''Now, I suggest that there should be a very definite provision that the condi- 
tions under which these detenus live if at all they should be transferred to any 
place outside their own province should be adequately safeguarded, safeguarded by 
legislation, and that is what I am suggesting to the Select Committee.*’ 

Then lie goes on: 

“There ought to be a provision that in the matter of dieting, in the matter of 
dothing and in the matter of those amenities which are essential for the ordinary 
comforts of life, they should have those amenities which they were accustomed to have 
in Bengal** 

Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party, who was also a 
Member of the Select Committee and who, I think, presided over that 
Committee, also clearly stated in hfs inimitable words what the sufferings 
«of these people are. This is what he said: 

'‘Honourable jVfoiiiiiers on this sido of the House, it has been said, are not unani- 
mous upon the main issue. I know the feeling of my people and 
I know the feeling of those who sit around me, and 1 am voicing 
their feeling when .1 say that, however reluctant they would be in ordinary times to 
strengthen your hands, they are prepared to waive Ihoir objoction.s in view of the 
exceptional; circumstances and the difficulties of the situation.” 

Further on he says : 

“At the same time, they want that when thi.s provision emerges from the Select 
Committee, you will consider di3pas.sionately that, let us hope, with a certain feeling 
of generosity, tlnit the removal of the detenus from Bengal does not add to their 
privations and sufferings more than you can help. That would give to all of us 
feeling of assurance that, though you are bureaucrats you have not ceased to l>e human 
and, though the Oovernnicnt of India i.s a machine, it is not wholly soulless. That is 
a charge that I may he permitted to make to you when you sit on the Select Com- 
mittee. Mitigcate ihoir^ difficulties, assuage their feelings as far as you possibly can 
consistently with the primary purpose you have in view of isolating them from their 
surroundings so as to restrict the limit of mischief that you apprehend.” 

Then in the most feeling terms he says : 

“And when you take them away from the familiar scenes and familiar faces where 
they do nob hear voice in which their mother.^ spoke, or hear the songs which their 
mothers sang nor hear the songs which their village folks sang, where they see strange 
faces and hear alien tongues, that, in itself, is a very great deprivatior* to people 
removed from one province to a wholly different and distant province. Remember 
that, and, having remembered that, when you sit on the Select Committee do not 
w«igh your justice in golden scales but let these people feel that, while yDu are 
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anxious to avoid the mischief, while you are circumscribing their liberties, you are, 
at the same time, not impervious to the appeals of humanity and compassion and 
that you will treat them as mere prisoners of State who have not yet been convicted 
of any crime.** * 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Biswas, to whose speech the Honour- 
able the Home Member paid such a glowing tribute, also spoke of the 
duties of the . Select Committee in following terms : 

**The question is this, whether or not wel should require some assurance, either 
to be embodied in the Bill itself or in rules to be framed under the Bill, to ensure that 
where such detenus are removed from Bengal to another province, certain things should 
be done to reproduce as far as possible the conditions of detention in Bengal — condition.s 
as regards food, health, comfort, and so on.’* 

Sir, have at some length read out the abstracts from the speeches of 
the Honourable Members when this Bill was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee. We referred the Bill to the Select Committee on the distinct 
understanding that some such provision should be made with regard to 
the condition of the detenus when they are transferred to other provinces. 
Sir, it appears to me that those Honourable gentlemen who spoke on this 
Bill in this House were suffering from linguistic paralysis when they sat on 
the Select Committee. Why did they not express the same 
words in the Select Committee? If their views were not accepted,, 
they should have appended their minutes of dissent. I do not 
find any such minute of dissent. What they have said 
»s this: **We do not propose that any amendment should be made in the 
Bill and we recommend that the Bill bo passed as introduced"'. That is 
how the Bill has emerged from the Select Committee and I charge the 
Committee with breach of good faith. That is one of the reasons why 
I oppose the consideration of this Bill. I do not want to take up any 
more time of the House, but I may say in passing that the most monstrous 
part of the Bill is where it takes away the powers of the High Court with 
regard to habeas corpus. There are some amendments with regard to Jhat 
and I will develop my points on the appropriate occasion. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division : NoivMiiliammadan 
Bural) : Sir, corning as T do from the province which this Bill affects and 
affects most vitally, I feel it my duty to stand up and oppose it. I ex- 
pected that all my lawyer friends at least from ]3engal would be present 
and take part in tho discussion on this Bill because, although it is full of 
various illegalities, it has afte^r all the semblance of law. Sir, the Bill 
has emerged from the Sclccb Committee exactly as it was originally drafted 
by some infallible hand and there are reasons for it. Barring a few excep- 
tions the Select Committee consisted of Members whom I can characterise 
as permanent figures, because they are always chosen by Government to 

^ ^ say ditto to their Master's voice. In this case also the result 
has been exactly as was anticipated by us and has fully justifi- 
ed the careful composition of the Committee. In discussing the merits 
of the Bill, I am reminded of a Bengali saying which is current in Eastern 
Bengal and which means. “Welh I have no mind to oust you from your 
household, but T am simply tilling your courtyard". The history of this 
saying is that an influential person wanted to eject his poor neighbour from 
his household but instead of^ taking a rough and rude attitude towards him 
by asking him directly to quit he began to till his courtyard, evidently for 
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the purpose of plantation knowing full well that in that way the neighbour 
would be forced to quit in no time. In the case of the Bengal detenus also 
the pi^inciple has been exactly the same .as I have just enunciated. By 
this Bill the Government want to transfer the prisoners from Bengal to 
any other part in British India from one end of the country to the other. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Sir Hari Singh Gour.) 

This is apparently a simple measure but to put it frankly and briefly, 
I am constrained to say that Government want to kill these unfortunate 
Bengali youths by transplanting them from their native place to a foreign 
soil under different climatic conditions without any proper care and by 
placing them “among new faces, other minds'*. The detenus will have 
to undergo untold sufferings in their diet and habits as well as in regard 
to their interviews; and what is their fault? Nobody knows it. They do 
not know it. and their friends and relatives do not know it, and even 
perhaps the Government do not know it, because the Government some- 
times may be simply working on the report of some C. I. D. officers who 
are even more enthusiastic than the Government themselves in these 
matters in order to justify their own existence. Apart from these sentimental 
considerations and considerations of health, etc., I have other reasons to 
oppose this Bill. Government always indulge in tall talk of deficit and 
retrenchment and so forth, but do they really mean it? Government want 
to transfer these detenus to distant places, and that will entail enormous 
cost, because they will have to pay railway fares to these detenus and 
they are to be escorted by high officers who will have to be paid their 
daily allowances of various kinds. This will certainly entail heavy expen- 
diture. If the Government have not yet realised thoir financial condition, 
they will never realise it at all. The Province of Bengal takes pride in 
accommodating some 15,000 prisoners, or near about that figure. If Bengal 
can accommodate 15,000 souls, I think she has room enough to accom- 
modate a few mpre. Therefore, instead of passing this Bill, I would 
suggest to Government to construct new jails if the existing jails are 
insufficient, and that will open a new field of work to the large number of 
unemployed people and relieve them in these days of economic depres- 
sion. These are the grounds on which I should like to oppose the Bill. 
Last, but not least, comes clause 4 which strikes at the verv root of the 
fundamental rights of citizenship. On these grounds, I oppose this Pill. 

Raja Bahadur O. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I beg to submit a few observations in connec- 
tion with clause 4 of the Bill, for I have no doubt that the amendment of 
this clause was the only condition upon which the Bill was sent to the 
Select Committee, which condition has not been fulfilled, and as a result 
thereof, I respectfully beg to submit, my Honourable friend Sir Abdur 
Bahim is bound to have the Bill thrown out. I find that my Honourable 
friend Sir Abdur Rahim in his speech said that he hoped that the Select 
Committee would take particular care to ensure the convenience and other 
conditions upon which these prisoners v/ill be transferred from one province 
to another. So far as the Select Committee is concerned, they have not 
added a single comma nor have they even dotted the i’s or crossed the t’s. 
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tnt ^Oowitil]! J6liaag{r (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Vfho • 
Was th6 Chaimtan of the Select Committee? 

Bafa Babaaur a. Krishnamaeharlar; I really do not know. My Honour- 
able friend Pandit Sen said that the Select Committee in this House seem- 
ed to be a fixture and it was always the same. Men may come and men 
may go, but the Select Committee here goes on for ever, and I therefore 
troubled myself very little as to who the Chairmsm. was, or as to who any- 
body else was. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (ItOhilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Miiham- 
madan Rural) : I am ({uite willing to furnish my Honourable friend with 
the information. The Chairman of the Select Committee was the Leader 
of my pnrty, who was muzzled in the Chair. 

Sir ‘Oowasji Jehangir: Who muzzled him? 

Ifir. 0 . S. Ranga Iyer: He muzzled himaeli. 

Bg}a Bahadur G. Kriehnamachariar: The Chairman of the Committee 
unfortunately, got muzzled. He was the Chairman but he did nothing. 
Coming to the point, when my Honourable friend Mr. Raju was fortunate 
enough to catch the eye of the Honourable the President, I thought he was 
going to speak a bit longer on what I considered to be the most important 
point in his note of dissent. He says in his minute of dissent:' 

“The mjijority of this Commitleo are of opinion that I cannot press for the dele- 
tion of this clause, on the ground that in referring this Bill to the Select Committee, 
the Assembly agreed lo the principle underlying this clauso and that it is not open foi 
mo to rai.so this question here.” 

Sir, if f have stood up this aftoriioon to submit my few observations, it 
is to emphasise what I have more than once submitted to this House that 
they have got very very extraordinary, if 1 may submit with lespect, queer 
ideas as to ^the functions of the Select Committee. Whenever you raise 
questions like Ihia on the second i-cading, they always say, ‘‘Go to the 
Select CommiltcH*'* and wdien you go to the Select Committee, you forget 
all about it, or even if some members of the Select Committee raise the 
point, immediatiily they arc told that the principle has been accepted. Then 
what is it ihat you have got to do in the Select Committee? So far as 
I have been able to read the proceedings of the second reading of this 
Bill, this question was not raised except by you, Sir, and you simply refer-: 
red to it as a matter of protest. There was no discussion, but on the con- 
trary the Honourable the President, in bringing Mr. Das to order when he 
was discussing this subject, distinctly ruled that the scope of the discus- 
sion at the time of the second reading of the Bill was this,:i 

“May I ask the Honourable Member what relevancy all this has got’ The issue 
before the Ht)u«ie is simply this that the Criminal I^w Amendment Act should be 
supplemented by aiithorisinsr Gkyvemment to transfer to other provinces detenus who 
are now restricted to Bengal. On that issue the Honourable Member will be perfectly 
relevant in making as long speech as he likes. But this is not the occalsion, eto. . . 

Mr. Das was reading from General Crozier's book and all that sorti of 
thing, and so the Honourable the President, in ruling him out of order or 
perhaps in bringing him back to his bearinsrs, stated that the only issue wag 
whether these prisoners should be transferred from Bengal to any other 
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placD. That is the point. Therefore, Sir, the question of clause 4 was not 
deibated. The matter was referred to Select Committee, everybody for- 
getting its existence except you. What happened in the Select Committee? 

I now understand that as Chairman you were not able to say anything or 
do anything, with the result that the majority held that you could not 
debate upon that and you could not move that it should be "deleted. And 
now it comes here again and what is the result? Some Honourable Mem^ 
bers of this House object to the deprivation of the fundamental right em- 
bodied in the habeas corpus section. They were not told anything; they 
were sent to the Select Committee. Tlie Select Committee would not listen 
to their objection and it comes back hero. I say. Sir, that is an illegality, 
which completely vitiates the proceedings of the Select Committee and the 
report that you now have before you, the Eeport that you are now asked to 
considei*. is absolutely void and of uo legal effect whatsoever. T therefore 
submit that upon that Report of the Select Committee it will not bo in 
order for this House to take the Bill into consideration. That is my first 
and most important objection. 

My next objection is, — and J say it in all humility but at the same time 
with all the force that I can command — that this Legislature is not com- 
petent to take awa\ tlie right of habeas corpus from any subject of the 
Crown by its own act. Now, Sir, the Legislative Assembly is not a 
sovereign Legislature, It only exercises delegated powers, and one of the 
powers that it cannot exercise is to legislate upon matters which will take 
away the allegiance of any subject to ihc Crown. Ncav, Sir one of the 
most irn|K)rtant tiglits secured to a subject of the Crown in thtj Magna 
Charta is this right of habeas corpus. A subordinate Legislature, a Legis- 
lature with only didegated authority, cannot deprive the subject of that 
right, while it yet professes to do things legally and carefully. Consequent- 
ly, Sir, I resp'H't fully siihrnit that the existence <)f tliis provision in clause 
4 of the Bill is ultra vires of this TiCgislature, and therefore I submit that 
uiNin that ground also this House will not allow this Bill to jirofeed furtlicr 
except upon the dekdion of this elaiise. And what is ihc tniuble about 
section 401? As iny fric'ud Mr. Raju has read from the seedion, it is a 
very innocent section. Whc're an aed- of the exeeutivt' is bidng tesled not 
by one of the members of the executive but by some independent authority, 
why do you fight sliy of tliai? Sir, the Ad\o(*ate (reneral of Madras, — 
whom T congratulate upon iinving attained his Knighthood and that for 
a very good reason too, — said that if your statute had been applied then 
there is no illegality, but if your statute has not been applied then there 
is an illegality. Sir, T presume he is perfectly right, but not being 
accustomed to these high-flown passages from the great kiw officers of the 
Crown, I am not able to understand what that conundrum is. If it is not 
legal, it is not legal, and if it is legal, it is legal. I daresay there is no 
tlifficulty about it. Under the circumstances and in view of the fact that 
no ground has been mentioned bv the learned Mover of this Bill whv do you 
want that this nrovision of the habeas corpus should be removed the juris- 
diction of the Hiorh Court be taken a wav? That is a matter unon which, so 
far as I know, there has been absolutely no declaration whatsoever. You, 
Sir, at the time of the second rending of the Bill, as I said, repeated your 
protest, a hundred times repented in this House, afirainst the deprivation of 
the right of habeas corpus. The Honourable the Home Member Cvongratu- 
lated von. took to your speech verv kindlv, complimented you and threw Ws 
compliments all round and said that his task was very much lightened. 
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But was it lightened? You raised an important issue; there was no reply 
to that on the part of the Honourable Member and, as I said, it went to 
the Select Committee and not only you but everybody else who wanted 
to raise this question was muzzled. I would therefore very respectfully 
submit that upon these grounds this Bill should not be taken into con- 
sideration but should be rejected straightaway without further considera- 
tion. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, there are progressive 
laws, there are oppressive laws and there are suppressive laws. As regards 
progressive laws, since the inauguration of this House we have had no 
occasion and no instance. As regards oppressive laws, on account of the 
kind consideration of His Excellency the Governor General we are spared 
the pains of going into them and they are passed over our heads. As 
regards suppressive laws, we have got this instance in point. Now, when 
I read the provisions of this Bill, I was reminded of a similar twin brother 
to this law and that was probably the last measure of the old Council, I 
mean the Kowlatt Act. The provisions of that law are well-known to all 
as they are now historical and they were taken exception to by all the 
reasonable men of the time. I am tempted to tell you that a meeting held 
in Lyallpur to record our protest against that measure was presided over 
by my humble self. A speaker at the meeting aptly described that Bill 
in one phrase. The Bill aims at “no vakil, no daleel, and no appeal**. 
This phrase has since become historical, but it will bo of interest to Honour- 
able gentlemen to know that this little phrase cost the President and the 
speaker four years and Es. 1,000 fine. After a bit of inconvenience in jail 
for six months, the appeal was accepted and we came out all right. There 
was no apology in those days. But that is a digression. 

Later on, what was the fate of that Council which passed the Bill? It 
went out of existence and a new House under the new reforms came into 
being. Now, what I thought wben I read the provisions of this Bill, was 
that this w’as a very good measure with which to sing the death -laiell of 
this House; and to those optimistic friends of mine like Sir Hari Singh 
Qour, before whom I bow as being my leader, I will say that he has done 
well in Select Committee in recommending it to be passed without any 
changes; so that the death-knell of this House will be sung earlier and 
the next Assembly may come into existence sooner than we imagine. This 
House is not liked by anybody. It is not liked by the Government because 
they do not trust it. It is not liked by the Members of the House because 
they tabled Besolutions that this House should bo suspended. And it is 
not liked by the outside public because they say that we are too docile to 
oppose any measure of repression. So the sooner it comes to an end the 
better it will be for all concemod. 

Coming now to the provisions of the Bill, it is said that it is a single 
clause measure. It is so. But this single clause is just like poison gas: 
it will, if let out of the pipe, kill combatants, non-combatants and the 
civilian population all together. If I stand up to oppose that clause I will 
-be at once dubbed as a man lacking a sense of responsibilitv and not fii> 
,f6r being granted further powers to govern my own country. If T. stand «P 
to support it, ,thei). my friend, Mr. 8. C. Mitra, will come down upon me 
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and say .that this is tttie Tessolt of your legal training that you giye your con- 
sent to such a Bill. I am therefore in a difficulty. I may assure Honourable 
IVCembe^ on the Treasury Benches that I do not like the terrorist move- 
ment. Tbe temarist movement does not seem to be liked probably by 
those uery people who practise it, because in the various statements of tho 
approvers in the various conspiracy cases they have openly tried to disso- 
ciate themselves frpm the principles of killing or taking innocent lives. 
But all the same w^e find this phenomenon that they have taken to killing 
innocent people. Why is this? That is a point which requires serious 
consideration. 

My Honourable friend the Home Member says that the terrorist move- 
ment is becoming very dangerous in Bengal and requires to be suppressed. 
So far I am willing to go with him ; but our ways differ when we come to 
prescribing the -remedy for this disease. The remedy he suggests makes 
the executive the supreme authority in the crmntry : I want tho law to be 
the supreme authority. This is our difference. He wants all powers to be 
in b’R hands, while I want to place all power in the hands of my friend, 
the Honourable Sir B. L. Mitter, the Law Member. That is our difference. 
If we can only agree to the transfer of power from the executive to the 
law courts and to the High Courts, I am with him. But if he wants that 
the executive should be armed with all the weapons w'hich unfortunately 
T must confess have not been properly used in the past in this land, I take 
strong exception to arming the executive with further powers. My object 
is very simple. The police who collect the evidence and the Magistrates 
who try the cases are both Government servants. So far in India the 
judiciary has not been separated from the executive. The police is tho 
executive and the Magistrate is partly executive. By proposing such a 
measure the Government clearly indicates that they do not place con- 
fiden.ee in their own executive officers, that they cannot trust the Magistracy 
of the land; they cannot nlace full faHh in the judgment of the Magistrates 
of their own creation. That is a sort of charge against the Magistracy; 
but I can assure them that they are mistaken. I do not know about other 
provinces : I have never had the honour of practising in any other province 
or in many of the courts of my own province even : but T can assert without 
any fear of contradiction from any serious minded lawyer that wilhm my 
experience of now fully twenty-four years, one year less than a quarter 
of a century, in the criminal courts of my district, the Magistrates are very 
docile to the nolice; they will act ns the police asks them to do. If the 
Treasury Benches find any difficulty in placing fa’th in Bengal Magistratos 
or in TJ. B. Maristrotes, I will recommend Magistrates from my own pro- 
vince. Vou unioht send them anv susnccts w’lth the flimsiest evidence 
against them, and you will find no difficulty in securing corrections at least 
in the trial courts. 

Wt. 8. O. Mtm: That meaiis two years: now they get five years. 

JkudRT Sant Singh: I do not mind the period: T say that to detain a 
person without trial for a single day is a sin against society, and treason 
against citizenship. If you really mean to develop a sense of responsibility 
in the masses of. the people, you wdl have to trust them and you will have 
to give them a fair trial and a fair bearing. You cannot . suppress one vice 
by committing another vice. You cannot suppress one evil by committing 
another evil: sin ran be crushed by virtue, not by another sin; two wrongs 
not ’BO iar to xnako one right . . . . « 

' ■ ■ p" * 
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An Honourable Member: But two negatives make -one 'positive, 

Sardar Sant Singh: Two negatives have not made a positive so far* 
you can go on multiplying zero any number of times, but it will always 
remain a zero. You can never suppress any feeling, any movement by 
doing other acts of injustice to suppi'ess them. The best course for you 
is to lodge a complaint and give the man a chance of being heard. If he 
is really the guilty man, the culprit given to acts of violence or committing 
Illegalities, there is the police to look after him. But if you cannot catch 
him in commiting any overt act, of course you have got your C. 1. D. to 
look after him and watch his movements till he commits any such acts or 
till you get evidence of the nature to get him convicted in a court of law. 
You must make out a case against him and you will find that there will 
be more confidence in your administration; there will be less discontent 
against you and more confidence in your administration. 

What is the meaning of rule of law if it does not mean that every man 
is presumed to be innocent until and unless he is proved to be guilty? 
What is the meaning of that noble phrase let 99 guilty persons escape but 
not one innocent person bo punished? Are these idle phrases? Have not 
these phrases got the experience of ages behind them? Was it not the 
result of experience of wise men? History is full of such tragedies as is 
being enacted in India to-day. The irresponsible despot, unchecked by 
popular control, persistently refuses to recognise the existence of a discon- 
tent, declines to remove the cause» but tries to suppress the individuals who 
• step for\s"ard to give expression to particular grievances. He seems to 
'succeed for the time being, and is thereby further intoxicated. This process 
continues till resentment is intensified and swallows up the despot and his 
•Empire. You want this enactment as a bulwark against chaos, anarchy 
and disorder. If that is so, then T will say that this meeisure will not 
provide that bulwark. In spite of the Ordinances that have been issued 
■and worked most unsympathetically in the provinces the movement has 
not beoh suppressed’. Have there been no terrorist crimes after the issue 
of these Ordinances? The Honourable the Homo Member in his speech 
while referring this Bill to the Select Committee the other day, said that 
even until that very day there were crimes committed by the terrorists. 
If the Ordinances have failed to reach them, is it not high time to change 
your attitude towards them? Is it not high time that you looked beneath the 
surface of things and devised measures which are reasonable and which will 
appeal to the moderate element iri this House- who have come to co-operate 
with you? If you have no other alternatives to your Ordinances, then I 
Say,.' Sir, that there is complete bankruptcy of statesmanship in the opposite 
Benches. 

Now, Sir, let us examine what will bo the effect of this measure, for- one 
^inute, if it is passed by this House. A detenu is arrested ; he is kept in 
jail. It causes heart-burning amongst his relatives, lliere was resentment 
.already in the mind of one man in the first instance before his arrest. The 
.bitterness is added to by his arrest; you spread that bitterness to his rela- 
tives. That detenu is removed from his usual place of residence and sent 
away to a far off land to. unfamiliar surroundings, whore he is made to take 
iood which ho never taken in his life ; where he is thrown into a society 
whose wavs be does not know*, where he cannot understand the tempera- 
ment ot tho people and where he is quite ignorant of' the language of the 
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place. After some timci moved by considerations of humanity, you permit 
him mterviews with his relations once in three or six months. Those rela* 
tions come together and try to meet him in jail. This causes another 
revival of the same bitterness not only amongst those relatives who are 
going to meet him, but also amongst the relatives of those relations who 
actually meet him, who have had to travel long distances at their own 
expense m these days of no income and great expense. Thus the bitterness 
g^s on multiplying. It is just like a whirlpool in water into which a 
stone has been thrown. The circular eddies go on extending till they 
reach the bank. The samo will be Iho resulting effect in the case of this 
measure also.^ The bitterness will spread and spread from house to house 
and from family to family. It will spread oven to those who are now sym- 
pathetically inclined to this administration. Therefore, I submit, that before 
you persist in passing this measure, voii should realise the consequences 
that are likely to follow. May I enquire what is your ultimate objective? 
Tcou are of course not going to detain a man for his life. Are you providing 
any measures or doing anything to disabuse the mind of the detenu of the 
terrorist activities ? There is no such provision either in this Bill or in the 
Bengal Act. What do you propose to do to improve the man while he is in 
custody? If you have no proposals to offer in this respect, then I may tell 
you that it will be far better to shoot that man straightaway than to allow 
bitterness to spread. (Applause from the Nationalist Benches.) What is. 
the good of enforcing a lingering life of imprisonment in that manner? 
Such a life is not worth living. Wo expected that the Select Committee 
would come forward with some constructive proposals as to how the detenus 
are to utilise their time while under detention, how they could be made 
better citizens when they come out of detention. There is no suggestion 
of any kind. Wo cannot support a barren measure of this character where 
a man will have no trial, no hearing and no appeal. With these few 
remarks, Sir, T oppose this Bill. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Mr, President, I did not addresis this Honourable 
House#^when the Honourable tlic Home IMcmbcr moved the first reading 
of this Bill, and although the measure was criticised by certain Honour- 
able Members, I believe, from all sides of the House, it was decided that 
it should go to Select Committee. Now, Sir. if I may respectfully point 
out, there appears to me to be some (M^nfusion of thought. When we 
accepted the principle of this Bill with some criticism, we did so because 
We do not by this Bill make any new enactment giving any further 
powers to any Local Government to arrest and detain without trial. The 
powers that the Bengal Government have got to arrest and detain without 
trial are powers taken under a local Act, with which we in this < House 
have nothing to do. Those who passed that Act are responsible for it; 
.those who work it arc further responsible to their people. A clear cut 
issue was placed before us. We were asked to help the Bengal Govern- 
ment under certain peculiar circumstances. They desired that some of 
their detenus might be sent to other parts of India, and in order to do 
that, the Government of India had to come before this House. There- 
fore the only principle to which we agreed was that, with the sanction of ' 
the Government of India, the Bengal Government should be allowed to 
send certain of its detenus to other parts of India. Beyond that we 
accepted no other principle in this House. Therefore, in mv. humble 
.opinion all discussion as to the advisability or non-advisability of arresting 
hq^ping .^qnv^for years m prison without trial does , not arise 
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tibis Bill. We diseussed that principle at some length when.it was 
brought prpminently before this House by a motion moved by my Honour- 
able friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. That disdussioii is finished and gone. 
The Government have heard what wo had to say. The Government, I 
trust, have not only heard but digested the remarks of many of the 
Honourable Members on this side of the House. Therefore, I personally 
do not see any necessity of again going on with a discussion whidh is 
irrelevant to this Bill. 

Now, Sir, certain criticisms were made at the first reading of this 
Bill which were most relevant. It was pointed out to the Government 
that, if this House gave the power to Government of sanctioning the 
removal of detenus from Bengal to other parts of India, care must be 
taken to see that those detenus lived in other parts of India under more 
or less the same conditions as they would have lived under in their own 
province. It was also pointed out to Government that interviews should 
not be made impossible; in short, that the life of a detenu should be 
no harder or no worse than it would have been in his own province. That 
was the main principle enunciated by several Honourable Members on 
this side of the House, and it was the most relevant principle which ^ould 
be enunciated with regard to this Bill. 

Now, Sir, we have the report of the Select Committee. It is signed 
by Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir James Crerar, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda, Mr. E. S. Sarma, Mr. S. E. Pandit, Mr. M. A. Azim, and Mr. 
Arthur Moore, witliout minutes of dissent. They accept the whole Bill 
as originally presented to the House. There arc two other signatures, 
Mr. B. Sitaramaraju, and Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, and their minutes 
of dissent have a special interest for us of the Independent Party as 
they happen to be both members of our Party. (Mr. B, Das: “For the 
whole House.”) They happen to be members of our Party, and they 
are of course Members of the House. They happen to be member's of 
our Party, and therefore, their criticisms to me, have a peculiar tnterest. 
I have no criticisms to make against ray Honourable friend Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. He accepted the principle of the Bill. He may have dis- 
agreed with the criticisms that have been expressed on the first reading 
of the Bill, and he signed the report. I have no complaints against 
that, nor have I any complaints to make against any of the other 
Honourable Members who have signed the report without dissenting 
minutes. They are welcome to their views, they are within their ri^ts; 
but it does seem rather strange- that, not having penned a single minute 
of dissfent. Member after Member of this House should rise and deU- 
berately oppose the whole of the Bill for rensons which are more or 
less irrelevant, with the exception of my Honourable friend Mr. Eaju, whose 
criticisms were I consider of such value that they ought to appeal to 
Honourable Members opposite. 

T am not a lawver, hut T fail to understand whv clause 4 was included 
in the Bill, and T await enliMitenTnent from the Honourable the Law 
Member on this point. The Bengal rriminal Law Amendment Act gives 
certain powers to the Government of Bengal. No Court can deprive the 
Government of BePerkl of those powers: thev are statutorv powers; they 
pro .riven to the Government of Bengal binder a statute. Whv. then, 
deprive anybody of contesting or being to etetiet the pehxt Hbl « 
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coi^ ^ law if he considers that the Government of Bengal have exceeded 
tiieir powers? .. bo tur as i can maKe oui — am not a lawyer — tlais clause 
prevents anybody tiom appealing against the Government of Bengal lor 
Having taKen action illeguuy ..... 

The Honourable Sir Bro}endra Mitter (Law Member) ; In that ca^se 
section 491 will apply. 

Sir Oowasji Jenangir.: Then, why insert this clause in this Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitten There are good rea.sons. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: i should like to hear those good reasons. If 
there are gooa reasons for inserting the clause in the Bill, which on the 
face of It aoes not seem necessary, 1 have got plenty of patience to wait 
and hear my Jbionourable iriend. But, in me iiicunuimc, an amendment 
has alreaay been tabled which will clear that point completely, if it 
is so important m tne opinion of the Goveinmenb mat this clause should 
be retamed, then 1 trust that they will see no objection, at any rate, to 
accepting the amendment that has been tabled by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Baju . . . , 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will you please read the Statement of Objects and 
Bcasons? ^ , t 

Sir Gowas|i Jehangir: Of what? Of the Bill? 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Yes, of the original Bill. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Do you expect that 1 have not read it? My 
Honourable mend may be accustomed to speak on a Bill without reading 
the Objects and Beasons, but 1 am not accustomed to do that. 1 always 
road the Objects and Beasons of a Bill before 1 stand up to speak on it. 

Mr. Kb Ahmed: Then please read it again when you go home this 
evening. i 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: The next point I would like to deal with is 
this question of interviews and food. It may not be possible to provide 
{tor these matters in the Bill itself ; it may have to be done by rules ; but 
1 do expect the Government to give an assurance to the House that 
these detenus will hve in the province to which they arc sent underi as 
far as possible, the same conditions under which they hve or would have 
lived in Bengal. 1 desire to have that assurance from Government, and, 
.what is more, I desire the Government to assure us that they will see 
that those assurances are carried out by the Provincial Governments. 
Sir, 1 have great sympathy with my Honourable friend Mr. Mitra and 
my Honourable friend from the Punjab. They speak with experience 
which none of us possess. {An Honourable Member ‘‘Question",) Who 
pays "Question"? Have you been a detenu? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should address the Chair* 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then the Honourable Member cannot speak 
with experience* These two Honourable Members have been detenus and 
we must listen to them with sympathy and realise that, after all, we 
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who have not had that experience can on certain occasions speak ligtt- 
heartedly. But let us see, at any rate, if we are to pass this Bill in 
order to facilitate the administration of the Government of Bengal, that 
these detenus are no worse oit than they are at present, and if Govern- 
ment will give that assurance 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Mere assurance will not do. You must see that the 
assurance is carried out. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: When Government give that assurance, 1 
generally take it that it will be carried out. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir James Crerar will be in his home safe. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: There will be his successor whom we can cross- 
examine. Every word that Sir James Crerar says will be not only his bond 
but the bond of the Government. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: We arc not so sanguine, from our experience in the 
past. 

Sir Oowas]! Jehangir: I trust that the assurance will be so phrased 
that there will be no room for doubt in the mind of any Honourable 
Member of this House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 12th March, 1932. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 12th March^ 1932. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the ('‘oimcil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FEOM HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AND 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Mr. President: OrdtJi*, Oi'dcr. I have ri'ceivcd an Order from His 
Exeelleney th(' (lovernoi* Oericral rt'gardinjjj the allotment of an additional 
(lay for the discnssion of the DeirujiTuls for Grants, and I shall read it out 
to Honourable Members. 

(The Order was received by the Assiaiibly standing.) 

imr.-‘unnrp of thf prori.<}on.< of .<uh-iufp / of ruJr. !f7 of ffn> Indian Lpf^idafire 
Ruhfi, /, Freeman Freeman-ThomaA^ Enrf. of WilUngiloTi, hereby allot 
Saturday, the. 19th March, 19T^, an an additional day foe the dii*ru,'*.'<ion of the Demand-^ 
of the (lorernor Ceneral in Council for grants,** < 


(Signed) WILLIXCDOX, 

Viceroy and Covernor Genera!.** 


New Djclhi ; 

The 9th March, 19S2, 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMh^NT. 

Lathi Charge by the Police ox a Meetixg ix Delhi. 

Mr, President: Order, order. I have vceeived fi notice from Maulvi 
Sayyjfl Murtuza Saheb TLahadur that he proposes to ask for leave to make 
a motion for the adjournment of the business of Ihe House to-day for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, as 
follows ; 

“That the business of the Assembly be adjournpfi for di.scuR.^injr the srvoro lathi 
charc^e by the Police yesterday on a peaceful meeting convened by the Jamiat-nl-UIemn-i- 
Hind and the Majlis Ahrar, Delhi.'* 

I have to inquire whether any Honourable Member has any objection to 
this motion. 


( 1865 ) 


A 
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The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home Member) ; Sir, I must 
objection to this motion. I am not fully apprised of the facts, but I under, 
stand that the incident to which the Honourable Member refera was in 
connection with the arrest of a gentleman connected with the organization 
to which he also refers and that judicial proceedings in regard to that inci- 
<lent are imminent, It appears therefore almost inevitable that the cir. 
eiirnstances connected with the arrest in question will shortly be coming 
up before a court of law that the matter will be sub judice, and that there- 
fore this motion ought not to be allowed. 

Haulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, having heard the Honourable the Home Member, 1 
have to invite the attention of the House to the fact that the lathi 
charge on the peaceful meeting which was convened by two bodies which 
have not yet been declared unlawful associations is proposed to be discussed 
to-day, apart from the arrest of Mufti Kifayatullah. I am not at all going 
to deal with the question of his arrest. I shall confine myself to this one 
point that there was a severe lathi charge on a peaceful meeting convened 
by two respectable bodies yesterday. This has resulted in many persons 
being wounded, and two of them being seriously wounded, and one of them 
is about to die. That is the state of affairs. If such an important and urgent 
question is not allowed to be discussed to-day but is put off till some other 
•day, well, that would be a great pity. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : The Chair 
would like further (enlightenment on the issue as to whether the 
subject-matter is judice. As far as the Chair has been able to find out 
from the statement so far made, judicial proceedings are intended to be- 
taken hereafter in regard to the arrest of some people, but the action 
of the police in indulging in a lathi charge can have, so far as the Chair 
’s at present inclined to think, no connection with any judicial proceedings 
which might be taken. (Hear, hear.) If any further observations as 
regards the facts are desired to be placed before the Chaii*, the Chair will 
he glad 4>o consider them. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: It is impossible. Sir, for me to 
say definitely what precise shape the judicial proceedings are likely to 
take, but what T do suggest is this that as the incident to which my 
Honourable friend refers is connected with this arrest, it is extremely 
lilady that that incident will be a matter coming before a court of law 
and that therefore on that ground w^c ought not to discuss it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola) : Having heard 
the Home Member, the Chair has come to the conclusion that there is no 
connection betw^een tlie two. (Hear, hear.) The Chair will therefore put 
the objection to the House by saying that, as# objection has been taken, I 
would request those Honourable Members who arc in favour of leave being 
granted to rise in their places. 

As less than 25 IVEembers have risen, I have to inform the Honourable 
!^ren\ber, Sayyid uza Saheb Bahadur, that he has not the leave of the 
r\sseml)ly to move the motion. (Applause from the Official Benches.) 



. jBiECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE STANDING ADVISOliY 
COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Mr. President: Houourttble Members will now proceed to elect a non- 
official Member to the Standing Adviscaw Committee for the Department 
of Education, Health and Lauds. There are two candidates whose names 
are printed on the ballot papers which will now be supplied to Honour- 
able Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


THE INDIAN MEECHANT SIUPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Prank Noyce (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Indian Alerchant Shipping Act, 1923, for certain purposes. Sir, the 
objects of this Bill are so clearly set forth in tlic Statement of Objects 
and Reasons and in the detailed note^ on the clauses that it is unnecessary 
ior me to do more than to explain to the House that it is the first of a 
series of three measures designed to give legislative effect to such of the 
recommendations of the Haj Inquiry Conmiiltee as require legislation. 
The other two measures will deal with the control of viunllims and the 
constitution of Port Haj Comnaittees. Tho fact that it has taken so long 
to give legislative effect to the valuable recommendations of the Com- 
iniltco owing to (he necessity for consulting Local Governments and Admi- 
nistrations, the Chambers of Commerce and the numerous other interests 
affected, does not, I need hardly assure the House, mean that no action 
has he(‘n taken on the other parts of the Repoid). The examinatir.n of all 
Ihe recommondalions made by tlic Committee has been completed. Gov- 
ernment have gone into them all most carefully in consultation with the 
Standing TFaj CoTniuiftec of this House, and T need hardly say that where 
Ciovenunent have considered action should he taken that is in regard to 
tlie great majority of them, action has already been taken. 

Sir, T move. 

The motion w’as adopted. 

Sir Prank 'Noyce: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE BENGAL CliniTNAl. LAW AMRND3IENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

IHLL — contd. 


Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the further consi- 
deration of ihe 7h‘Il to supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir. T have listened to the criticisms of my Honourable friends 
yesterday, and lest those criticisms be multiplied, I think it well that I 
^ihould explain to the Honourable Mwifeers my own position in regard to 

{ mi ) A 2 
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this Bill. Honourable 'Members are aware that when the question oi 
reference to the Select Committee was before this House, 1 diBliverLMi 
a s|)ct*(jli fiom whicli the Honourable Members could have drawn no other 
conclusion but one, that I was not in favour of the principle of the Bill. 
]:ut oven after the delivery of that speech and the lead which the Honour- 
able Mi'inbers wanted me to give, I found that a great many of mv 
colleagiKJS, including some of those hailing from the province of Bengal 
whicli js directly affected by the Bill, did not challenge that motion by 
a division. Tlu‘ House* having, therefore, without a division acceded to 
the motion for refercMice to the Select Committee, the Select Committee 
felt bound by the acceptance of the principle of that Bill. 

Honourable Members will remember that when the discussion was 
going on in tliis House, there was a reshuffling of the membership of the 
Select (>)mmittee. My naim^ was added to the Select Committee. The 
reason why my name was added is well known to my Honourable friends 
wlio added that name. They knew full well that when I became a .Mem- 
ber of (Ik; Select Commiltee, I would liave to take the Chair. After the 
emerg(;uce of the Bill from the Select Committee Honourable Members 
have treated me to a. long sustained diatribe against the iniquity of the 
Select Committee as if I were botli the Bill as well as the Select Com- 
mit ti*i‘. I recognise*, (ho compliment which Honourable Members have 
])aid me in that regard, and 1 shall, therefore, brieffy explain to Honour- 
abh^ Members my participation in that dual cluiracter. In my view of 
coustitutiojial ])ropriet\, which 1 know some Members including some of 
iriy collt‘agiies sitting in front of me may cludlcngo, the position of the 
Chainnan of a (.■OTninittt*o is analogous, if Jiot identical, with tlio position 
whicli you. Sir, o(;cfnpy in this House. 'file Cliairman of the Select 
Committee is like the* umpire for the time being. My Honourable friends 
may say that b<; is not the umpire, at any rate, he is in the position of the 
kee])er of the ring to see that there is fair-])lay on btith sides. If that 
W(!re all, I would perhaps be relying upon an analogy, and 1 will, there- 
fon*, ask- Honourable Members to refresh thf-iV memories by wliAt is laid 
down as the invariable practice followed in the Mother of Parliaments. 
Tn Clay’s Parliamentary Practice, at page 449, we diave the following 
passage : 

"'riio main difference between the proceedings of a committee and those of the 
house i.s tliat in (he former a inemher is entitled to speak more than once, in ordei- 
that the details of a question or hill may have the most minute examination:” 

“Order in debate in a committee* is enforced by the chairman, who is responsible' 
for the conduct of business therein ; and from his decision no appeal should be made 
to the Speaker, nor should an appeal From the decision of the deputy chairman or a 
temporary chairman l>e made to the chairman of wa.ys and means on his resuming 
chair. ..... "Pho rules observed l)y the house regarding order in debate are follower 
in committee.” / 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City : Non-!Muliainmadan Urban) ; 
not the Chairman of a Committee to be consistent both inside and oiiteido 
the Committee? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: "My Honourable friend, colleague and co- 
Obairmau asks me the question : is not the Chairman of the Committee 
to be consistent with bis expressed opinion^ as a Member of the House? 
My answer is that when a Member occupies the Chair, he ceases to be a 
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fiiirtizaii and he becomes the upholder of the rights and privileges of the 
. IfiJuso and lias to carry on the rules and regulations by which he is bound. 

An Honourable Member; Question. 

Sir Hari Sill|^ Oour.: At any rate, if that is not the exalted notion of 
iny Honourable friends who have oceasionally to fill that Chair, I beg to 
(lifTei* fmin them. 

Lieut.-6olonel Sir Henry Qidney (Nominattul Noii-Otlfieial) : Did the 
Ifonoinable iMember take up the same position when he was the Chairman 
of the Air Force Bill? 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr: T did. If 1 luid not done so, T would have put 
in a very strong minute of dissent. However, the position as I take it is 
this : whatever may have^ been the shortcomings of tlie meinhers of the 
S(‘lect (’omrnittee, whatever may have been the view expressed by the 
^Members singly and collectively, there cannot l)o any shadow of doubt as 
to what rny own views were and th(?y remain the same even now. 
Keeling as 1 do, frc'e from tlie trammels of Ihe obligation to which I have 
it‘ferred, 1 n‘-i‘clio th(' sentiments of all my Hononrablo friends who have 
>aid that they do not like ihe look of this Bill. 1 do not for one moment 
suggest that those Jloiionrahle Members who are opposed to this Bill are 
in any d('g]‘oe in s\in])atliy with the terrorist crimes in Bengal and else- 
whe?'e. But sitting liere as we do, as Members of tlic Central Legislature, 
our duty is to take an impartial survey of the situation as we find it in 
e.ny part of the couiilry, Bengal or elscwheie, and to sec whether the 
j-owers we give })y the Act of our creatioii arc pcnveis which are necessary 
tor tlu‘ ends of jiistieo, and such as are not likely to be abused by those 
who would he cinirged with the duty of executing them. That being the 
( as(\ 1 said in the opening speech which I delivered, that w’hile I did 
not like iho Bill at all, T had at any rate one small consolation, and it 
was that the Bill was to have a sliort life, and that the new constitution, 
Nvliich would l)ring into (‘xistcnco a responsible Central Government., would 
have the ehanee of re-doing our work when it assumed tln^ reins of ollice. 
f tlien said that, tlioiigli we did not like* tlu‘ pilnciplo of the Bill, we were 
<|uite pivpared to sec* that if the Government were able to ameliorate the 
(‘oudit.ions of the* pc’oplc! banished from Bengal, we should he prepared to 
give the Bill a sliort lease of life. The* Honourable tlie Home Member 
is in possession of rules bv which these detenus are governed. Honour- 
able Members on this side of the House should take the opportunity of 
I’eadiiig tliose rules and examine them for llic^mselves as to wlietlicr they 
are or are not satisfactory so far ns the detenus are concerued. 

It may be that these; rules arc inadequate; it may be also that these 
rules do not provide for that degree of amenity and comfort to which the 
detenus should he entitled wlien they are taken away from -their native 
homes. In that cast; two things should ho borne in mind. One is sug- 
gested by the Honourable Memben-s on the Opposition Benches, namely, 
that if those rules are good and snfTicicnt, why should they not be embodied 
in the Act? And the second thing is that if they are not good and suffi- 
cient then those rules do not in any way mitigate the hardships com- 
plained of. Now if those rules are good and sufficient, I would be the 
last person here to ask ibis House to embody them as a part of the Act. 
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And the reason is obvious, namely, that if those rules remain as rules 
framerl undo?* the Act, we can always use our pressure upon the Executive 
Ooycrnnujnt to change tliem from time to time, and from day to day, 
which wc shall not be able to do if they are embodied as a part of the 
enactment. Therefore, T say that if the rules are good and sufficient, the 
vei'v best of reasons exists for leaving them out of the Act; but if they 
are insufficient, iliat is another matter, and we should press* upon the 
(Tovenjinent that the rules should be implemented so that the conditions 
for wliich Membei*s liave spoken arc ensured in the detention camp pro- 
posed lo he opened. * 

Sir, oil the last occasion when this Bill was under debate, wc on!\ 
heard the name of that desert island, Ajmer, but nobody said that these 
detenus wvre to be taken away from Ajmer and that they were to be 
in(*arceratcd in some isolated place or fort called Deoli which had been 
repaired for this jiiirposo. Well, Sir, if it is a fact, as has been stated 
by my fi’iend Mr. S. (b Mitra on tlic authority of my esteemed friend 
Diwan Bahadur Sarda. that the intention of the (lovemment is to ex- 
patriate tliese people not to Ajmer but to some outlying place in the Ajmer 
province, the situation would be far worse than what we had expected when 
the P»i11 was consigned to the S’elect Committee. On the last occasion 
T slated. Sir, that whether these detenus were incarcerated in Ajmer or 
locked up in the Government House at Calcutta, I could not reconcilo 
myself to the fact that their detention was not aggravated by their deporta- 
tion, and that 1 objected to their hewing bottled up in one plac!c, it does 
not matter where. T will submit that that argument becomes doubly strong 
when you labt* lluan away to a distant j)lac*e far removed from human 
habitation and tlu're keep them in durance vile for an indefinite period 
and without recourse to the ordinary remedy open to an ordinary convict 
or to an fmliuary pc'rson arrested for the most heinous crime' under the 
statute law. That, T submit, is a consideration which this House cannot 
ignore. We have not heard from the Honourable the Home Member what 
is the exact place of detention which has been settled. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar (Home jMember): Sir, I made that 
perfeelly clear in my s])e('eh in an earlier part of the debate. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: IMay T ask tlic Honourable the Home Member 
wild her the perfectly iilain statement he made refers to the cit y of Ajmer 
or lo any i>laee in the Ajmer province? 


The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I wiU read the passage to the 
Honourable ]\rember : 

“Wo havo. also informod tlio nciigal Goveinnieiit tliat if and when this bill is 
enacted, what* we have in mind as »'in iiiunediate measure is the transfer of a certain 
iMiniher of those who fall within the category I have, mentioned to a locality within the 
province of A^pnor-Merwara, a place which has an extremely salubrious climate, where 
there are also excellent buildings already in existence,’* etc. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Beautifully vague and beautifully expressed, — 
‘*a locality within the province of Ajmer-Merwara’M But may I ask how far 
away is it from the sandy tract, how far away from the nearest human 
habitation and how far away from the railway" station? Well, Sir, when 
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Mr. S. C.*Mitra disclosed the name of the place, I am afraid it is informa- 
tfon fipon vyhich we can safely rely unless it is contradicted by the Honour- 
able the Home Member on behalf of Government. For the time being we 
will, therefore, assume that the Bengal detenus are intended to be cooped 
up in softie wayside place called Deoil. Sir, I said last time, and I wish, 
to repeat it once more, that if you take away a Bengali from the province 
of Bengal, you deprive him of that mental and bodily comfort which cannot 
be replaced. I have always held that a Bengali is made up of 99 percent, 
of fish and one per cent, of Ganges water, and if you wert^ to lake him 
away to a place when* ho can get neither one nor the other 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan llural) : But the 
majority of thein are Muhammadans. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: They also feed on lisli. If you win* to take 
tliein away from the humid climate in which they are horn and brought up 
and to which they are accustomed, you would bo adding to the sentonco 
of banishment a larger and greater sentonoe of mi*ntal torture and 
physical suffering whicli would he in my opinion, and in the opinion I 
think of my friends on this side, a far greater hardship than if you had’ 
sent them ai*ross the seas iindiu" penal servitude for life. Borne of tho 
Honourable Members, when they got reconciled to this l^ill, had, at the 
hack of their minds, a feeling that if they wen* to turn down the Bill at 
that stage, it might be that the detenus would be removed to iho Andaman 
Islands or anywiien* beyond tlic seas, and 11 think the Honourable the Home 
Member would probably find a favourable rcs])onsi' from this side of the 
House if an assurance was fortliconiing that on no occasion and in no 
circumstance fhe detenus from Bengal would bo given an island home 
outsidi? tho mainland of India. I therefore feel that upon general considera- 
tions I would not he justified in lending to the Bill any greater supf)Ort on 
this occasion than I did on the last: and rny reason for faking that view 
is further fortified by a close and critical oxaniination of the several pro- 
visions of tho Bill to which 1 should like now to adviTi briefly. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Why did you not do it in the Select Gommitteo? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable ^lembers will tirul tliat this Bill is 
intended to supplement the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. 
Now, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 has got a life of 
five years from the date of its enactment, that is to say, it will expire* in 
1935; hut wc know that a similar Bill was enacted under fhe j)ower of 
certification in 1925. Now, if this Bill of 1030 is by an amending Act 
further extended to a period of another five years, have* we any guarantee 
that by enacting this measure we shall not he d('.priving ourselves of the 
power of revision after the period for which this House is prepared to pass 
the supplementary Billt^ This Bill nurely lay.s down that this Act mav 
be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendiricnt (Supplementary) Act, 
193 . I am not a constitutional purist, but on a close examination of 
the provisions of tho statute huv, T think it might be plausibly argued that 
if the Bengal Criminal Law" Amendment Act is merely extended by 
amending the operative clause, it is an extending Bill and not a new Bill; 
and in that case ipso facto the provisions of the supplementary Bill would 
become extended to that larger period to which the main Act might be 
extended. But whether it is so or not, when we have a chance of making 
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it clear, why should wt? not make it clisir? We were told that the unex- 
pired j)enVKi for the main Act is some three years and nim? months. What- 
ever may be the period for \vhi(*h the present Bengal Act is to rim, there 
is rif) harm whatever in our limiting the scope of the supplementary Bil! 
to a fixed period, say of three years, and I wish to suggest three years 
for this reason, that within a period of three years, the iu‘w constitution 
will come into force, and wo must give the new Government the ])Owev and 
'Opportunity of reviiAving our action on the expiry of that time, and I would, 
therefore, both u))on tin* grounds of constitutional necessity, if necessity i| 
be — and I do not wish to dogmatise upon that point — as well as upon 
the broader ground of exp('diency, limit ilio operation of the Act to a defined 
period of three years or four years as the House may rletc^mine. 

The second ])oint that has troubled me in connection with this Bill is the 
(‘nactment of (‘lause. -I dt'aliug with the power of the High Coiiit. Hon- 
ourable Members have* point(*d out that if a detenu has been lawfullv 
detained under the provisions of the Griminal Law Amcnduunii Act of 
1980, then tlu*. provisions of section 491 do not apply and cannot a])ply, and 
that was the view which the Honoiirahle the Law Mmiiber gavt‘ expression 
to in an interjection; and with that vi(‘W I am in entire agrei.'nnait. Tf on 
the other hand a dtdenu has been detained in contra ventiem of the provi- 
sions of the Bengal Criminal Law AmenduKait Act, then this section, 
section 491, would apply, notwithstanding the provisions of section 4, 
which merely safeguards any ])erson arr(*st('d, (*ommitted to or detained in 
custody, or anything purported to he done \mder (he provisions of the 
main Act. Tlu* position in short is this: if tlie man lias hi'on unlawfully 
detained, lu* has his remedy under section 491 — the hahean corpus section 
of the (h’iminal Pro(M‘diin‘ Lode. If lu^ has Ijeiai lawfully del aim'd, then 
he has no remedy under ni'ction 491 of the (h’iminal Procc'duri' (’ode. That 
was the view expn'ssed by several Honourable Members and in partial 
support of that view the opinicai of tlu' Madras Advocali* Genera] was 
cited. But there is a. further poinl which seems to have hi*eu overlooked 
hy -Honourable Members on this sidi* of the Housi*. S'oetion -191 deals 
with two^specific ])Owers: Ili(» first is the riglit of having the body of the 
ac'cused, that is to say, bringing (lie accused to trial; and the second Is 
summoning him for examination as a witness in any piwi'odiug l)ofore the 
court, lict im*. give you th(' substance of clauses (c) and (ff) : 

“Tb.'it a person (letjiiiied in any jail situatiHl vitliin .'^ncli limits l»e lnon»lu lieFnre 
the court to be there examined as a witne.ss in any matlei’ jionding or to be innnired 
into in such court.” 


Ff a case is piniding in tbe High Gourt, the High Court under section 
491 has got the jurisdiction of issuing a summons to examine that witne^^s 
for the piir])ose of a ease unconnected with his detention. Tlum W(‘ have 
clause (d'i — that a prisoner detained as aforesaid he brought before a court 
martial or any other commissioners and under che authority of any coin- 
mission fmni the Governor (xencral in Council for trial or to he exarnineci 
touching any matter pending before such court martial or commissioners, 
respectively. Paraphrasing the two clauses together, the High Court s 
jurisdiction is not merely to give justice to the accused, hut also to give 
justice to some third p(»rson hy calling the detenu as a witness before it. 
Those are two distinct rights of the High Couid:. Tf you turn to clause 
4, clause 4 repeals the whole of section 491 . and thereby deprives the High 
Court not merely of the power of giving redress to the accused in an 
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of which he may have been j^uiltv, but it deprives the High Court 
of the power of even calling him in as a witness in a case wholly uncon- 
nected with the guilt of the accused : it may bo a case entirely independ- 
ent of the ease in whi(*h the accused has been detained. 

An Honourable Member: Sureix he can be subpoenaed iindiu* other 
sections. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Now, Sir, 1 wish to ash what could have been 
the underlying principle of this sweeping elaus(‘, wliich takes axvay from 
the High ('ourt even the jurisdiction to exaniiiu* a person as a witness. 

1 looked to the Statement of Objects and Reasons, and 1 have looked in 
vain, and I should certainly say that the draftsman w'ho prepared clause 
•1 has presumably followed some lairlier Ordinances, likt* the numerous 
Oi'dinances which have* b(‘en pn‘])ared in their largi‘ and abundant terms 
and which this House ont‘ after tlu^ otlaa* on (‘xaininal ioTi has found to 
be ( ither excessive or wholly imnecessarv. We liave got for example tlie 
ease under flu' Press Act in which \f)n will find tliat we have nuule drastic 
changes in the drafting of tin* operative provisions of tliat Act, aTid very 
shortly von will have the Foreign Itelations Hill in which yon will find 
very material (dianges liavc' been mad(* in the ope]*ative clause .... 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-OfTicial) : Wlien 
yon were a Meanlaa* of tliat Oommittet* yon vtu’v clearly wrote tluit you 
did not want any anuMidmcMii of this ..... 

Mr. S, 0. Mitra (riiittagong and Thijshahi Divisions: Noii-Miiham- 
rnadan Rural): Is this a point of order? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My friend Mr. Nt‘c)gy pointc'd out tliat if yon 
refer to tlie last claiis(\ it will give yon th(' analogy — “Notliing in this 
section applies to persons detained mider Regulation TTI of 1818, or Madras 
Regul.-dion TI of 1810 oi* Homhay Regulation XXV of 1827 or tlie State 
Piisoners’ Act of 1800 or the State Prisoners’ Acj of 18r>8”. 1^hat is tlio 
analogy. Ibii tliat analogy do('s not liokl good since tliis TToiise lias on 
s(^veral occasions passed liills for repealing it. Well, so far th(‘ two points 
of vie-w hav(‘ lieen ('xpressed. and on both tlirst* points of view we eannot 
say that the d^’afting of clause* -4 is either free from fault or free from 
ambiguity, and T should like some explanation as to wliy the powers of 
the Higli (.V)nr| liavi* been set aside hv 

Mr. President (The Ib aiourahle Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoohi) : T do not 
want to interrupt tin* TTonourablc jMember, but it appears to the CHiair 
tliat the Honoiirabh? ^lembei* is making a speech as if the principle, of 
die Rill is hefon* tlie House and the Reloet ronimittce has not sat. 
All the issues that the Honourable Member is now raising ari^ issues fnr 
the consideration of the Select Committ(‘e, and re-drafting or amending 
the Rill as it was originally submitted to the House was the function of 
the Select (Committee. The Select Committee ought to have dealt; with 
the points which the Honoiirahle Memher is now raising, and as he. was 
a- Member of that Committee, he ought to have dealt with tliem there. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, 1 have already dealt with that aspect of 
the question. T arn now dealing with the defects in the Rill whicli 
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should weigh with this House in seeing whether it should or it should 
not let this Bill be taken into donsi deration. If it finds that these are 
defects which affect the material provisions of the Bill, this Hous^ will 
have to make up its mind; if, on the other hand, this House finds that 
these are immaterial defects which do not in any material degree 
influence its judgment, it will have to say so. Sir, I said on the last 
occasion, and I say once more, that whatever may have, been the neces- 
sity for this Bill in 1925, when the question of the future constitution 
of this country was not on the horizon, now that that (*onstitution 
is fairly in sight, the Government of India might well pause and just 
carry on before introducing any cataclysmic changes in the administration 
of the counti'y affecting the life and liberty of the people of this country. 
Only the day before yesterday I read in one of the Overseas telegrams 
that that arch gunman, the head of a revolutionary movement, was now 
presiding over the destinies of nn Island Kingdom and went to power upon 
a republican ticket. How many Dc Valeras may not be under detention, 
and who can say that in the fullness of time one of these detenus may 
not occupy the seats vacated by the Honourable occupants of the Treasury 
Benches? Let us not, therefore, do anything about which posterity mav 
say that this Assembly, the last of its kind, has placed upon the Statute- 
book a measure whicli has not only curtailed the liberty of a man but 
has forfeited the sympathy of mankind. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Law Member) : Sir, most of the. 
speeches that wo listened to yesterday might well have been delivered 
in the Bengal licgislative Council when the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was under consideration. Three-fourths of the debate yesterday were 
devoted to the principle of detention without trial. It is an abhorrent 
principle to every lawyer, to every administiiator, but ihe Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, having regard to the circumstances in Bengal, thought it 
necessary to resort to that principle for a temporary period. We are not 
here to revise that Bill; that is not ihe purpose of this Bill. Therefore, 
all that criticism is beside the point as my friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
very pertinently pointed out yesterday 

Mr. President (TIu' Honourable Sir Ibrahim linbimtoola) : Tins is the 
second Hoiiourabh* Member who raises a question that the discussion 
yesterday vas irreU'vant, It was open botli to Sir Cowasfji Jehangir and 
to the Honourable tlie Law Member to rise to a point of order ,as to 
wlieiluM* the s])eeehes were relevant or irrelevant and the Chair would 
havi‘ given reasons why i{ bolds that the whole discussion was perfectly 
relevant to the Bill that is now under consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I had no intention whatever 
of making any reflection on the silence, of the Chair in giving a ruling. 
Wlien relevant matter is mixed up with irrelevant matter, it is very diffi- 
cult to take a point of order. When three-fourths of irrelevant matter 
(Laughter from the Nationalist Benches ) wore mixed up with one-fourth 
of relevant matter, at what point one should rise to a point of order is 
8 really difficult matter. 

I do not want to refer to it any more. Now. the other criticism that 
was made which, in my opinion, is perfectly legitimate, is about the hard- 
ship which a transfer from Bengal to another province would involve, 
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, aiiA that is within the prinuiplo of this Bill. Sir, the Leader of the 
Nationalist Party at the beginning of his address this morning said, 
“I am not in favour of the principle of the Bill*’. But I find from the 
12 Noon. Kepoil; of the Select Committee that the Honourable the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party said this: 

“We, the undersif^neej Members of the Select Comiiiittee, to which the .nill to 
iyupplenienb the Bengal Criminal Law Aniendment Act, 1930, wiis referred, have con- 
sidered the Bill and the papers noted in the margin, and have now the honour to sub- 
mit this our Tk'porl, with the Hill annexed thereto. 

We do not projm.se. that any amendment should l>e made in the Hill and we 
recommend that it he passed as inivuduced. ’ 

That is his written opinion, and lo-day we have lioard his verbal opinion. 

I ask my HouourabJu friend to reconcile the two. (Laughter.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Ihwc 1 not done so? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Anyhow , I do not want to make 
a debating point. T shall come to the substance of his criticism. It is, 
after all. not his conduct bnt the* merits of the Bill whieh we arc discussing. 

Before dealing w'itli tlu* points made by other Honoura.hic Members, 

I shall deal with Sir Hari Singh (Jour’s point first. ]le said, in enacting 
clause 4 of file Bill you are taking away a valuable right wdii(di is given • 
to other people in citing a detenu as a witness. That is so. Section 491' 
sub-section ( 1 ) clause (c) deids with the production of a detenu ns a witness 
in a ens(‘. 11 (danse 4 he enacted, surely the High ('Ourt eould not order 
a detenu to he produced as a witness at any trial; that is quite true. 
But that is a matter whicdi did not escape*, the attention of tlie Ciovern- 
muml, and on behalf of the (.'lovernment T ean give this assurance to the 
House, that if the High Court at any time comes to llic* decision that a 
particular detenu is reepiiiud as a witness in any trial before* it, then the* 
Govcrnni(*nt of India will not stand iu tin* wav and tlie rcapiisition of the 
High Court wdll be honoured every time'. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : IMay 1 enquire' from the 
. Honourable gentleman if tlie* High Court wall not look into the previsions 
of this Bill wdie*n p:isse*(l into an ^et and refrain from calling a detenu 
as a wdtness? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Then^ is nothing to prevent 
the High Court from saying tlint in a particulai- trial the*, evidence of a 
particular detenu is necessary but by reason of section d it is not in a 
position to direct his production. Any expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taken count of by the (lovernment of India, and T can give the 
House a definite assurance that, if the* High Court w’ants a detonn to he 
produced before it as a w'itn(*ss. tliat detonn will be^ produced. 

Mr, H. P. Mody (Bombay ^Iillown(*rs’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Would it not be better to give a specific direction of this character to the 
Marious High Courts so that the High Courts may know exactly where 
they stand ? 

The Ifonourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, T Iiave known of cases in 
which prisoners under the Regulations have been wanted as witnesses 
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and an. indication of the desire of the Court was conveyed to the Govern*- * 
ment of India, and the Government of India Imve always to iny know- 
ledge complied with such requisitions. 

. Sir Hari Singh Gour: ]\lay I just ask the Honourable tlie Law Member 
a. (piestion Whatever irray be the und(?rtaking by the Government of 
India, llie clause as it is ernu'tcd is too wide. He admits that. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: i am coming to that. 1 am 
making tliese observations in order to meet a possible grievance that a 
detenu may Tiot he forthcoming as a witness at a trial. In practice, 1 
• challenge any Member of this House to cite any particular ease in wliicli 
any trial has been hampered by the non -product ion of a witness who has 
been in e.ustody luuler tlu* Hegiilations, b(‘caiisc the Begulations 

Mr. 0. G. Biswas ((hilcntta : Xon-^lulunnniadaii Urban); In that case, 
was it not possible? for the (lovernment to have excepted this particular 
clause of section *401 from the operation of tins T^ill? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter; It was nevia- suggested, not 
ev(?n in the Seh'ct Committee, and if any such amendment were before tlu' 
House I miglit liavt* bad soinotbing to say on tliai. 1. am only — since 
that (pie.stion was raised by Sir Ha»*i Sitigb (lour ibis nK>rning — 1 am only 
explaining the position. The position is this, that aspect of the question 
is not in tlu* intc'n'sl of tlio detenu: it is in the inteiest of somebody 
(?lse — somebody who is an aecused in 'a e.asi*. In tlu‘ intt‘resi of that 
accused, if a dett'iiu is ri'<piir(‘d, wlial would be tlie position’.’ TTitlicrto, 
we liave lu'cn discaissing llie interest of tlie detenus themselves. But this 
is not in the intei’est of tlu* detenus: this is in tlie interest of a third 
party. 

Sir Abdur Rahim ((’alcutta and Suburbs: .Mubammadan Urban): ^May 
1 ask, is it desirable tliat tlie matter should be placed at tlie diseretion 
of (he (lovernment wlu'tlier the High Court should be able to eall a detenu 
as a witness or not .’ Should not the Higli Court liavo (lie ]i()wer to call 
a detenu as a witness if it chooses to do so? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: In di'aling with tlie class of 
peo))le like* llie ierna'ists, (lovernment must claim to have the diseretion. 
as they have got discretion already in regard to Beguhition jirisoiiei’s. If 
my Honourable friend Sir Abdur Bahim will kindly look at sub-seetion (3) 
of section 401, lu* will find that we are doing nothing more ilian that. 
Tt says : 

“Nothing in thi.s sivtion applies to persons detainocl nndor the Pengal State 
Prisoners lle.giilation, 1818.” 

and the various other Begulaiions and Acts which are mentioned there. 
Tn those eases it is not the High Court which has got the 
discretum but it is the Government of India who liave, got the discretion. 
We arc not p:oing beyond that- by one single inch. We are only bringing 
these detenus into line witli prisoners detained under the Eegulations. 
That is all we are doing, and nothing more. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: Ton are extending it. 
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The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: U that dfscrction, which I claim 
oiiglit to 1)0 voste'cl in the (lovornmont — is that discretion any more serious 
than the discretion to detain a man indefinitely wiihout trial? If you can 
swallow deti'ntion without trial, yon ought to swallow this. 

With regard to this witness argument, that, is all 1 have to say. 
nainel,\, that if a witness is required by the High Cxnirt, that witness will 
be prodnce<l, — that is tlie (iovermnent's nnd(‘rtaking. Secondly, my point 
is this, witii regard either to tlie detemi himself or to the detenu as 
witness, — in either of tliese cases we are not going beyond what the 
(h’iminal Proct^duro ('ode lias already enaeted with rt*gard to tlu* Regulation 
prisoners. 

Then, a very pertinent eritieisni was made by smeral Hbnourahle 
Members xesterdas, and agaju by Sir llari Singli (lour to-day, why enact 
danse 4 at all — if in ease of illegality this elaus(‘ will not stand in tin* 
wa> of the Higli (’oiirl, why enact it lat all? The answea* to tlia( has boon 
given by Ha* Advoeale (haieral of Madras, and I endorse* that. What In* 
says is tins- 
el ivaliM- that there is this thirg l(» he said in favour of the retention of clauae 
4. lliat see! ion 491 alread.v euntainsi a prov' ion to the effect that the remedy under 
the seetion is not availal»le to persons detained laider eertuin Hegnlalions and the 
only efYtM i of elaiise 4 of the Hill is to plaee tht* ikmsomh detained under the (’riniinal 
baw Amendinein Act on the same footing as persons detained under the Hegulations." 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju ((lanjum cum Vizugapalam; >son-Muh5nnmad{m 
Rurnlj: Tlio wliolc p5irt(grn[)h ninv bo read. 

The Honourable Sir Brcjendra Mitter: Tlu* rest of Hu* pttragraph is 
irrduvant to prcsc'iit argument. I shall read the whole paragraph 
wdion 1 ct)nu‘ to tliosi* arguuit*nts wliidi arti contained in it. (Laughter.) 
but for llic |)urp()sc of my prostmt argument, — this is not u laughing 
mnf.tcr-'tliis is tlu* onlv rdcvjmt portion, on the ((iicstiori of havin*T clause 
4 at, all. 


4'hc .\dvocat(* (Ic-ncral, Madras, deals with the case \vlu;n tlie Clovmi- 
ment a(‘t illegally. 1 shall illustrate the point. Under the transfer clause 
— danse 2 of lla* present Jbll— tlie sanction of the (iov(*rmncnt of India 
has to b(* taken l)(‘fon' a dettam can Ixi Iransfern'd from Jiengal to some 
other province. Assuming tlial a detenu is transferred without the sanction 
of tlie Uoverinn(‘n1 of India, then tlic! detention in that other province 
would be an illegal (hdention. fn tliat case. danse (4) of the Bill will 
not pniveiit the intcrv(*nt ion (»f the Higli ('onrt. Then, tlic Advocate 
(renoral deals with a person who is legally in custody, that is in consonance 
with the law. It. may he good law, had law or indifferent law*, wtj arc 

not eoncerned with that. Tie is lawfully in custody and 491 w'ould not 
come in. In tlait. case, the TIigli Court's powder is taken away. Thaf^ is 
the previous portion of the Advocate rieucrars opinion and that is the 
portion which niy friend Mr. Raju read yesterday. What is the use of 
burdening the reports by rending it over again but if Honourable Members 
want me to read it T shall read it. but T think it is unnecessary. All 
that the Advocate General says is this, that/ if the detention be illegal, 
then the High .Court has jurisdiction to interfere but if it he legal, never 
mind whether tlnit legality is sanctioned by an obnoxioun law, even so. 
the power of the High Court is gone. That is the previous portion. Then 
he^goes on to say that the retention of clause 4 is still necessary in order 
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to bring the detenus under the Criminal liaw Amendment Act icito line 
with and in the same position as State prisoners under the Begulations. 
If you say, “Why do that?”, my answer is this, — ^if this clause were not 
there, then in every case of detention, the argument in the courts will be 
. this, that section 491 specifically mentions certain Regulations and certain 
Acts but does not mention the Criminal Law Arnendment Act, nor is it 
mentioned anywhere else. Therefore, 491 applies to all detentions under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. If there be no such provision then in 
'every case the argument will be based on implied inclusion in the absence 
of express exclusion. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Would it be a good argument? 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: 1 am only suggesting that that 
. argument will bo advanced ?n every case. Since we are legislating why 
. not make it clear? 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Can you legislate for every bad argument? 

The Honourable Sir Bro|endra Hitter: We cannot. The skill of the 
advocate may skirt round an enactment of Parliament but we can legislate 
against such arguments as we can anticipate. We are anticipating the 
argument that the Regulation prisoners are outside the paUi of the High 
Court, but the Legislature has nowhere said that the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment prisoners arc outside the pale in the same way as the Regulation 
prisoners arc' ; thc^reforc^ the High (^ouri. can intervene. 

Hr. President (I1ic Hoiiourfible Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola) : No news- 
papers are allowed to be read in the House. (An Honourable Member was 
found reading a nowspa])er in the House.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: Sir Abdur Raliim sa'd that it 
would bo a bad argument. If it be a bad argument, then why not make 
provision against futile applications which will moan loss of time, and hjss 
of monc'.y without any gain whatsoever. Since we. can anticipate that 
point, why not provide for it? Mv defence of clause 4 is this, that clause 
4, in tlic first place, places a detenu in the same position as a State prisoner 
under the Regulations. Secondly, clause 4 is necessary in order to avoid a 
futile argument that (h*ini:iial Law' Amendment jirisoners can avail them- 
selves, of 491, wdiereas the State prisoners are debarred froni availing 
themselves of 401. In order -to get rid of that ambiguity, to prevent futile 
applications being made, w'e W'aut clause 4 to make the position perfectly 
clear. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: ]May I ask the Honourable Member for a little 
advice? Is there not a difference betw'een detaining a man under an Ordi- 
nance and detaining a man under an Act of the Legislature? T can quite 
understand your preventing intorferonce from the High Court if you are 
Jetaining a man under the, Ordinance, but if you are detaining a man under 
\ statute, surely you do not w^ant to deprive that man of the right of appeai- 
ng to the High CouH to see that the provisions of the statute have been 
egnlly carried out? 
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« The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Tliere is no question of Ordinance 
here. The detention is under the Bengal Act, not under any Ordinance. 
We are placing detenus under the Jiengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
in the* same position as prisoners under a. State Begulation. That is all. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Is there not a difference? For inlance, the question 
may arise whether the procedure laid down in this Act has been complied 
with. Supposing the procedure has not been complied with, I do not 
think the Honourable the Law Member will contend that still the High 
Court cannot interfere. He does not contend that. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: All I say is this, that if the deten- 
tion is illegal, the Higli Court can interfere. If the detention be not illegal, 
then the High Court cannot interfere. That point was made by Sir Hari 
Singh (lour tlii.s morning. There was so much noise that })robably Honour- 
able ]\Iembers did not pay attention to his wise words. Sir Hari Singh 
Ciour said this, that the language of this clau.se is this, ‘'any person arrest- 
ed, committed to or detained in custody, etc.'* It does not say a person 
“purj)orted to have been arrested, committed to, or detained in custody**. 
The word “ purported” is not there. Therefore the jirrcst, commitment 
to custody or detention in custody must be under the local Act or 
this Act, in order to oust the jurisdiction of the High Court. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Supposing the procedure laid down by the Act has 
been disregarded? 

The Honourable. Sir Brojendra Mitter: The test is this, wliethcr the 
detention is legal or it is illegal. I (‘annot answer hypotheticaxl questions. 
If a partieular specific <piestion were put to mo, 1 eould answer that. My 
test is this, if the detention is legal, never mind whidlier it i.s under the 
lo(*>nl A('t or und('r this Act, then the High (rannot interfere. 

Sir Oowasji Jehanglr: Who is to decode wlu tlier ii is K‘gal or not? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: 'fhat will he decided by the High 
Court- when an ap|>Jieation is made. Suppose* a man is purported to bo 
de.tain(*d under liegidatioii 111 of 1818. an application can si ill bo made to 
the Hjgli Court to this c*ffect that the proper warrant was not issued. He 
may say this; that the arrest a-nd detention may purport to have been under 
Regulation TII but it is not so in fact. There, was no warrant signt^.d 
by 8e(?retarv to the Covorninent of India. Supposing lie said that, in his 
ap])lication to the High Court. The Il'gh ('onrt will then proceed to inquire 
whether the detention is legal or illegal. If tlie High ('-oiirt comes to the 
conclusion that there was no pro]ier warrant in the case, tlien, the High 
(^otirt will say tluit the detention is illegal. Whe.tlier we enact clause 4 or 
do not enact clause 4, no one can pr(*vent »Sir Hnri Singh Oonr going to 
the Calcutta High Court and making an application on behalf of anybody 
in custody. Then the HJgh Court will have to say whether the detention 
is legal or illegal. If there was a pn^per warrant or if a pai^ticnlar section 
of the Act em|)Owered the Local Government to effect the arrest or detain 
the person, the High Court will say, “We have no jurisdiction”. Sir, I 
repeat it for the last time, the test is this, wliethcr detention is legal 
or illegal. In the case of illegal detenfion no one can prevent interference 
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by the High Court. Even in the case ot legal detention, no one can 
prevent a nnin going to tlie Higir Court for testing whether the detention 
is legal or illegal. * 

The next point to which I come is this. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s last 
argument was that clause 4 is ambiguous and that it must have been copied 
from some Ordinance or otlier. (Ai this stage, Mr. T. N. Bamakrishiia 
Heddi rose to his feet.) Sir,-*! do not give way; I have given way frequently 
enough. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Beddi (Madras ceded Districts and Cliittoor : 
Non-Muhammadaii; Bural) : On a point of order, Sir. Mv Honourable 
friend says that he agn'C's with the opinion of the Honourable the Advocate 
General, Madras 

Mr. President: Order, order. How is that a point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: S‘r, my Honourable friend, Sir 
•Hari Singh Gour’s last argument was that ('lauso 4 is ambiguous. Whai 
is the ambiguity about clause 4? It is taken not from any obsolete Ordi- 
nance, it is not. taken from any imaginar\ source, hut it is taken from sub- 
clause (3), section 491. It is only put ’m different language. That is all. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: I hav(‘ said that. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Ver\ well, there is no amb’guity 
aV)Oiit. it. We an^ deliberatelv taking away tin* |)ow(‘^ of the High Court. 
There is no (pu'stion about it. Tlu*re is no coneenlmeiit of that fact. The 
needs of Bengal are that eertaiu persons should bo detained without trial — 
and why M'ithout trial? — Well, the l^engal Legislature has given an answer 
to that. I may mention only two factors. One is that a trial is undesir- 
able in order to protect witiu'sses from bi‘Lng assassinated. The. second is 
this, that it' these people are hronglii to trial, in that eas('. the methods em- 
ployed by tin* Government in fighting llu* tcana^ist movenuait will have to 
he disclosc'd in court in cross-examination, which, in the existing circum- 
stances, is not desirable. T)etention without trial is an unfortunate neces. 
sity at the prt*st‘iit monu'nt in Bengal. 1 do not want to argue tliat poini 
at all, l)e(*aiise that is a. matter on wli\*h the Bengal L(‘gislative Council 
lias already declared. Sir, if detention without li*ial be an unfortunate 
necessity, it follows that the jurisdiction of tin? High Court should also be 
taken away, as otluTwise the exerc'se of tin* jurisdiction might involve the 
disclosure of, — the sources of information, the methods employed to fight 
the terrorist movement, and so on, which disclosure is undesirable in the 
interests of the State. That being so 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T risi^to a point of order. Ts this relevant to the 
debate — the justification of “arrests witliout trial”, “detentions without 
trial”? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Tiahimtoola) : Has that 
point of order any reference to the remarks which the Honourable the Law 
Member made at the commencement of his speech? The Honourable 
Member is quite in order. 
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yhe Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, what 1 submit is this, that 
*:t is a corollary to the i)olicy of detention without trial that the power of 
the High Coui-t under section 491 should be taken away. — That is the 
deliberate policy of the measure wliieh is under c(msiderMtion. 

Now 1 come to the next point — that of hardship involved in the trans- 
fer. Sir, that is not a matter of law, it is a matter of administration. 
I desire to draw the attention of the House to section 11 of the Bengal 
Act : 

“The Local Government shall by order in writing appoint sm-h persons as it thinks 
lit to constitute visiting committees for the purposes of this Aet and shall by rules 
prescribe the functions which these committees shall exercise. '' 


Then clause 12 provides for allowances to persons undH'r restraint and their 
defiendants. Now, these are matters of administration, and by means of 
rules, as my Honourable friend. Sir ITari Singh Gour, has pointed out, you 
can mitigate hardship as mueli as is possible in the circumstances. I 
should have liked Jdouourable Members to suggest whtit sort of treatment 
tlu'v would rice to be meted out to persons who are to he detained outside 
Bengal either with regard to their food or their association and so on and 
these suggestions, 1 have no doubt, would be carefully considered by tho 
Government of India. T can well understand the suggestion being made, 
that the detenus should liavc such food as they are accustomed bo, or, that 
provision should l)e mad(‘ for Bengali cooks and things of that sort. 1'hose 
are matters whicli can he adjusted by administrative orders; they are not 
matters for legislation h('ro. My Honourable friend, Sir Plari Singh Gour, 
pointed out this morning, that the existing rules were quite liberal. A 
(-apv was circulated in the Select Committee; and my own impression was 
tliat those Members who approved of tliis Bill and wlio advised this House 
to pass this Bill witliout modifieatioii were satisfied tliat tlie (‘xisiing rules 
were liberal. It may be said that those rules are meant for detention in 
Bengal ; I am not vimnindful of that fact’, and it may be that these rules 
would require souu^ modification when tho dct('uus an^ transferred from 
Bengal to some other province. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: Can we have a copy of tliosi* rules? 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: They arc confidential; they arc not to he given to 
others. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: My ifonourahlo colleague, the 
Home Member, will deal with that when it comes to his turn to speak. 
Sir, this is not a legal question, It) which I am primarily interested. All 
T am suggesting is that if practical suggestions be made to ameliorate the 
condition of those people who arc being detained without trial, the sugges- 
tions will receive sympathetic consideration. Sir, wc have to face realities.’ 
The Bengal Government have thought it necessary to detain a certain 
number of persons without trial. The Bengal Legislative Council have 
passed that law. We cannot alter that; but what we can do is, to make 
the condition of these detenus as little burdensome and as much tolerable 
as possible in the circumstances, and that can be easily done by adminis- 
trative orders. Therefore, that is not a matter of principle to which we 
need devote much time and discussiofi. ' 


D 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: But that means life and death to these detenus. 

The Honourable Sir Bro}endra .Hitter: I fully realize the gloominess of 
the pieture which my Honourable friend, IVfr. Mitra’ drew yesterday. 
Thai really makes a man think that wlicn you are taking these people out 
of their own province, you ought to do everything possible to mitigate 
their hardship. (Hear, hear.) if any Honourable Member is able to make 
practical suggestions as to what ought tf) be done, T am sure the Govern- 
ment of India will not ignore them. Sir, with regard to the visiting com- 
mittee, I hope my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, 
who comes from Ajmer will be a member of it. He will go and see these 
detenus, and if h(i makes reasonable suggestions as regards food or other 
matters, I am sure my Honourable colleague, the Home Member, will treat 
them with syinpathy? Sir, I have nothing further to add with regard to 
the matters which are now under consideration. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: What about the life of the Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter : I tliank the Honourable Member 
for reminding me of this. The Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour suggest- 
ed, but did not say so in so many words, because, as a lawyer he could 
not say so, that an Act e?xtending the existing Bengal Act of 1930 would 
automatically attract the measure which we arc now considering. If I 
understood him rightly, that was his suggestion. Sir, T do not agree. I 
would ask my Honourable friend to refer me to any section of the General 
Clauses Act which would have that effect. The only sections in the 
General ('lauses Act which are relevant are, I suppose, sections 7, 8 and 
24. None of these sections deals witli t‘xtt'nsion of an Act. They deal 
with repeal and re-enaclment. Now, if the Bengal Act bo repealed and re- 
enacted in .1935, tlu^ii the measure which we are now considering, if it 
passes into law, will not attach itself to that re-eiiaeted measure. This 
measure is supi)lemcntary to the Act of 1930. It says: 

“The power of the Local Goverrimeiii under Kuj)-scction (.1) of sortion 2 of lh»" 
Bengal Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, to direct, etc., elc.“ 

1 'here' fore, h’hat W(' are doing is siij)plcmenting tlu* Ikaigal Act of 1030. If 
the Bengal Act of 1930 be repealed or exhausts itself by elTliix of time and 
be re-enacted in the same t('rms, ihen my submission is that this measure 
whicli wo. are considering now will not attach itself to that re-enacted 
measure, because, this Bill says, in so many words, that it is supplementary 
to ihe Act of 1930 and it is not supplementary to any Act whicli may be 
re-ena(?tcd in 1935. There is no section in the General Clauses Act or in 
any other law tliat I know of which automatically attracts a supplementary 
measure to an extended measure. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That was not the point I made. I admit all that 
the Honourable the Law Member has said. My point is that^ if it is only 
extended to a further period and not repealed or re-enacted. 

The Honourable Sir Bro]endra Hitter: My answer to that is that even 
to an extended Act this measure will not be attracted because this measure 
in express terms is supplementary to the Bengal Act as it now stands and 
it cannot be supplementary to anything which may be different from the 
present Act. The Bengal Act Has a five years’ life. Therefore, the supple- 
mentary Act cannot in any circumstances survive the five years of the Bengal 
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Author be extended beyond the five years without further legislation. As 
•soon as th<? Bengal Act falls to the ground bv efflux^ of time or by repeal, 
the supplementary Act also falls along with-it. 

Mr, «Jeliaiigir K. Munshi (Burma : Non-Jfluropean) : Mr. President, in 
these days of undisguised British frightfulness in India, we have to be 
thankful for small mercies; and the IFouse has to be thankful that it has 
been given an opportunity of discussing this measure. But having been 
given this opportunity, what has the House done so far? I recall, Sir, the 
year 1928 when the Public Safety Bill was introduced in the Assembly; 
and I feel sad when I contrast the attitude of the Opposition today with 
the attitude of the Opposition in those days, when a measure of this type 
which strikes at the fundamental rights of a British subject was discussed 
in this House. 

The most effective answea* to any attempt on the part of my Honour- 
able friend Sir C’owasji Jehangir and other Members, who have deluded 
themselves into the belief that they arc accepting no responsibility except 
for the provisions of this Bill* — and this Bill alone, lias been given by my 
Honourable friend Sir Brojendra Mitter in a nutshell. The Honourable 
the Law Member said, '‘if you can swallow the principle of detention 
without trial, why protest against any of the clauses of the present Bill?**. 
To start with, I am in entire agreement with him on this point; but is 
this House prc'pared to acci^pt the principle of dfdention without trial? 
If we arc a party to this measure, according to Sir Brojendra ^Titter’s 
argument followed to its logical sequence, wc shall be giving our sanction 
to the principle of detection without trial. If we are not approving the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, then we have no right to add 
anything on the Statute-book in furtherance of that Act. (Hear, hear.) 

The very first point which this House has got to consider is this. If 
the provisions of llui Bengal Criminal Law Auiondrncnt Act wi'ro to he 
placed before this House today, what would be the attitude of the House 
towards those ]n'ovisions ? Mv Honourable friend Sir Cow'asji Jehangir 
said yesterday that this House has no responsibility for ihij pi'ovisions of 
the Bengal Act. I ask him now, if thi* provisions of the Bengal Act were 
placed before the TTouse today, would he support them? I am confident 
that he would not. T am equally confident fliat the Opposition, aiul more 
pa.Tticiilju’ly the Nationalist and the Independent Benches, could not pos- 
sibly lend their support to the Bengal Act if it were placed before the 
House today. Tf they ('ould not lend their snp])ort to tla^ Bengal Act, 
how can they lend their support to lJu’s Bill w^hich is frankly in furtherance 
of the object underlying the Bengal Act? We have heard a great deal 
about this House not being given an opportunity to discuss various provi- 
sions which have been promulgated by way of Ordinances. But wlnm 
we do get an opporlmnity now, what attitude is this House going to take 
up? Tf we pass this measure*, what right have we to complain that wc 
have not been given an opportunity to discuss the Ordinances; because if 
we were given an opportunity to discuss the Ordinances, would th(^ verdict 
of the House be different to what it would be on this measure todav? 1 
do contend, Sir, that every principle of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act is pernicious from end to end, and we cannot possibly be a party 
to any part of that Act or to this Bill which is frankly intended to supple- 
ment the Bengal Act and to help the Bengal Government which has Irken 
powers under that Act. I therefore urge that the first duty of the elected 
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Members of this House is to resist these constant inroads on the liberty 
of the subject and to throw out this Bill at this stage. (Applause.; 

I cannot appreciate the argument advanced by my Honourable friend 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir that the House has accepted the principle of the 
Bill, and therefore even if the House realises at this late stage that it has 
committed a grave error, it cannot rectify it. Is Sir Cowasji Jehangfr or 
any other Member in the House prepared to assert that because an error 
has been committed by accepting the principle of the Bill, this House is 
bound to persevere in it? 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir: Had the Honourable Member been in this House 
and returned from Burma a little earlier, he would have been a little wiser 
than he is today. 

Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi: My Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
is trying to evade the answer to my question. 1 would agajn ])ut this 
simple question to him and would like to have a clear answer. Is it his 
position that even if this House has made a mistake !n accepting the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, this House must persevere in the mistake and perpetuate 
it? 1 wait for a reply. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Certainly not. The House has always the privi- 
lege and the right to change its mind at any moment, but the Honourable 
Member, who has been deliberately absent from this Honourable House, 
has no right to criticise it on the third reading. 

Mr. Jehangir E. Munshi: I am thankful to my Honourable friend. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, that he has given his opinion now in unequivocal 
language. Therefore, T do now tell every Member of the House, on the 
authority of iny Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir (laugliter and 
cheers) that whether he sat on the Select Committee or not, and whether he 
was present in this House or not when this Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee^, if he now feels that the House has committed an error, vy-he- 
ther it is a grave error or a slight error, in allowing this Bill to go lo Select 
Committee, let him now rectify that error. We cannot perpetuate an 
error of this kind and thus do grave injustice to Bengal. (Applause.) 

Assuming for the moment that this House is not going to refuse con- 
sideration of this Bill but that it is going to consider the Bill later on 
clause by clause — I hope this will not happen — but on that assumption 1 
shall now try and deal with the object underlying clause 2 of the Bill. In 
this connection I may mention that in March, .1926, I moved in the Burma 
Legislative Council, in the course of the discussion of the Budget Demands 
for Grants that “the Demand under the head, jails and convict ijettle- 
ments, be reduced by Bs. 100" and to quote from my own speech in the 
Burma Legislative Council, “The object of the motion was to condemn 
the cruel *nd pernicious system of exiling political prisoners and i)olitical 
detenus from India and incarceraibing them in Burma". Today, we are 
faced with the same problem. Instead of removing them from Bengal 
to Burma, the Government of India and the Government of Bengal, as 
they are at present advised, intend to exile them to Ajmer. But, I must 
impress on the House that what we heard from the front Treasury Benches 
is an expression of intention. A man's intention can change, and so can a 
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* Government’s intention change; and instead of the prisoners being it-moved 
from/ Bengal to Ajmer they can be removed elsewhere, if powers are taken 
under this Bill. My Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangii t-\pressod 
grave concern yesterday as to the conditions to which these unfortunate 
persons might be subjected, if they arc removed from Bengal; and he 
tried to console his conscience by saying that if our HonourabJe fiicnd 
Sir James Crerar were to give an assurance liiat tlioy would receive the 
same treatment, and that they would liave created lor them, in whatever 
place they may be confined, tlie same conditions as picvail in Bengal, 
then Sir Cowasji Jehangir himself would see no objection to clause 2. Now, 
Sir, let Us examine the provisions of clause 2 in Uu) light of past experience." 
When 1 made lhal motion in the Burma Legislative. Council si.'i years ago, 
my Honourable friend Mr. S. G. Mitra was languishing in a jail in Burma. 
With him w’ere Mr. Subash Chaiider Bose and about half a dozen other 
politicfd detenus. Of course they were ill taken away w’itliout a trial and 
incarcerated in Burma for ii (!onsid('rable period. None of tliciu knew, i 
am afraid my Honourable friend Mr. Mitra c?ven now does not know, 
for what offence he w^as taken away to Burma and k(‘pt there. Let 
us now examine the attitude* of the Government of Bengal at that 
time tow’ards these*, political detenus. Let tin* flonse remember 
that these unfortunate men W'cre l.iken away without a trial and 
kept in Burma for <a long p(‘riod. 1’hese unfortunate men, who 
had to spend a long time in Burma in imprisonment, made certain 
demands. Those demands W'erc legitimate demands, they were reasonable 
demands; but the Government of Bengal does not think in the same 
way as my Honourable friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir thinks; it thought 
quite differently. The result was that my Honourable friend Mr. 8. C. 
Mitra and others decided to go on hunger strike. Tf 1 remember rightly, 
they were on hunger strike when my motion was moved in the Burma Le- 
gislative Council and carried in that Couneik As a result of this, the 
hands of the Government of Burma were strengthened; and T must, pay a 
tribute to the Government of Burma that they displayed n very humane 
attitude tow^ards the political detenus (applause) and the obstriiciion came 
from the Government of Beng<al, 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Quite correct. 

Mr. Jehangir K, Munshi: T will give the House a. slight illustration. 
These unfortunate men, imprisoned without a trial, nobody knows for whati 
offence, wanted to have an exercise, a little harmless oxei'cise. They wanted 
to play ping-pong. They asked for two ping-pong balls. (Laughter.) To 
multi-millionaires like my Honourable friends Sir Cowasji Jehangir and 
Mr. H. P. Mody the cost of two ping-pong balls may be negligible, but 
the Government of Bengal took a different v)gw. (Laughter.) I ?im not 
an authority on ping-pong; but I understand mv Honourable friend 
Mr. Arthur Moore is; and he will probably bo able to give the House the 
precise cost of two ping-pong balls. But whatever that may be, with a 
view to decide whether these very dangerous men should be allowed those 
most dangerous weapons in the shape of two ping-pong balls, cousiderable 
correspondence, I am informed, passed between the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of Burma, and a very high-placed police officer— T am 
told it was the Deputy Inspector General of Police, Bengal— ''ame all the 
way from Bengal to Burma, to decide whether these unfortunate men, 
imprisoned without a trial should be provided with two ping-pong balls 
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and whether the,v should be allowed to indulge in this dangerous pastime 
(Laughter and Cheers). ' • 

1 niii glad my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jeliangir, is laughing. 
Amusing as Sir Cowasji Jehangir may find it, I do hope that he will also 
give serious consideration to this aspect of the question. What is going 
to happen to these political detenus when they are taken away from Bengal 
and kept under the ciustody of another Government, and that other Gov- 
ernment has got to face hunger strikes, and that other Government has 
got to take all tlie odium and unpopularity, and that other Government 
cannot afforil to ied] tlie detenus ‘‘We are prepared to concede your reason- 
able demands but the Government of Beiig«al will not !\grce’‘. They can 
only say, “It cannot be done**. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. IMitra, and ^Ir. Subhash Cliander Bose 
and others who were then in a Burma jail askeil for certain facilities for 
worsliip. Of course that also was a very serious matter from the Bengal 
Government’s ])oint of view. Is it idght, argued the Government of Bengal, 
that a man who has l)CGn imprisrmod without ti*ial should he allowed to 
worsliip God? On this question .also, T am told, tliere vras vohiiniiious 
correspondence, visits paid by highly paid officials from Bengal to Burma, 
find ultimately the. august Government of Bengal conceded these human 
beings tlui right to worship God according to their own religion in tlicir 
own way. It was a great concession. The argument that the Government; 
of Bengal constantly adduced was th.at it was the Government of Bengal 
who had to pay for the upkeep of these prisoners, and thcrefori^ it w as the 
Government of Bengal who had the riglit to decade in what way the detenus 
should live, and it was the Government of Bengal who would decide to 
what discipline the detenus should be subjected. Now, Sir, in view of 
this past experience, I, for one, would not trust any power of this kind, 
to the Government of Bengal. (Applause.) My .Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jeli.angir, asked for .an assurance, but who c.an give an assurance 
now which will have a binding effect on the Government of Bengal? L 
iiope that my Honourable friend. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, with his keen con- 
science will satisfy himself that what I liavc related here will not bo per- 
petrated ag.ain before he gives his support to any provision of this Bill. 

Now, Sir, coming to clause 4, this clause has caused a great deal of 
concern even to the Independent Party. It naturally would. But my 
Honourable friend, Sir Brojendra Lall Mitter, in his brilliant way has dealt 
with it. As I understood it, his argument comes to this, that there may 
be occasions on which clause 4 as it stands will be held to be ultra vires 
of the inherent powers of a High Court. Being ultra vires of the inherent 
power of a High Court, it will naturally be redundant. So, Sir B. L. 
Mitter tells the Opposition, why worry about something which is redundant 
and ultra vires and which any Judge of a High Court will hold to be ultra 
vires and brush aside? But, if that is so, why keep it in the Bill at 
all? Either the High Court will have the power to interfere or will not 
have the power to interfere. If in spite of clause 4, the High Court will 
have power to interfere, clause 4 should go now. Why should we enact 
a farce? If by reason of clause 4 the High Court is deprived of the power 
of interference, then that is a clause to which this House, even as at pre- 
sent constituted, will. I hope, never be a party. (Applause.) 
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• ISir Abdur Rahim: Sir, we are not concerned at present in discussing 
the merits of the Bengal Act, and 1 think the debate has been prolonged 
enough to justify us now in confining ourselves to the very short points 
that arise. First of all I wish to take up the question of law which has 
been dealt with by the Honourable the Law ^fember, that is to say, 
clause 4 of the Bill. Where is the necessity for enacting that the appli- 
cation of section 491 should be barn'd out ? As I understood the Law 
Member, the reason he gave was that arguiiKaits might be raised in court 
that the High Court can ordinarily iub'rfere in the case of men detained 
und(T the Bengal Act under discussion. It is to clear up any doubts or 
ambiguities on that ])oint that it has bi'cn found necessary, according to 
him, to put this clause 4 in the Bill. Now, Sir, if you look at the Bill 
itself, what it says is this: 

“The powers conferred hy seition 491 the Code of Criniinnl Procedure shall not 
bo exercised in respect of any poi-xoii an ostod. commit led lo o»’ dolaincd in cusiody 
under the local Act or Ihe h-H*al .Vet as supidenionted l»y this Ail.” 


Therefore the argument seems to he lhal if .my iktsou has been 
illegally detained, then the High Poiirt's powers of iiiterfcrenco are not 
taken .away. That;^ 1 understand, is the argunaait of the Honourable the 
Law Member, because clause 4 says ‘ detained in custody under the- 
local Act”. Now 1 ask, if it was necessary at all to insert clause 4 to 
remove doubts as regards the scope of the powors of lh(‘. High Court, then 
why not also make it clear that in (*asc the procedure laid down in the 
Bengal Act as regards the detention of these persons, — what the local 
(Tovernment has got to do and what the Judges h.'ivo got to do — ^lias been 
disregarded that in those cases the High Court has the power to interfere 
and to order the release of the men from custody ? Surely, Sir, if one is 
necessary so is the other; and I ask the Honourable the Law Member 
and the Honourable the Home Afeinher to consider this as otherwise wc 
shall be obliged to throw out (dauso 4 of tho Bill. It is not really neces- 
sary. All sorts of arguments may he advanced but it is for the High 
Court to decide whetlier an argument is sound or not. If a particular 
argument, would not be ti sound argument, then wliy make any provision 
against it at all? That is the diiricultv we are feeling. We think clause 
4 is unnecessary and if it is unnecessary, as tho Honourable the Law 
Afember himself must recognise then why have it fit all? If ho finds it 
necessary to keep it there in order to remove any «loubt then there ought 
to be a clause or proviso to the effect that in case the procedure laid down 
by the Legislature in the Bengal Act is not observed, then the High 
Court has the right and power to interfere. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, may I answer the Honour- 
able Member? Ordinarily the High Court has plenary powers of inter- 
vention. In so far ,as you expressly tcike away the power the High 
Court loses power to that extent, but the residuary power is always with 
the High Court. Therefore if a case does not come within the strict 
wording of clause 4, the High Court would still have tho power. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Then why not make this clear? That is our position. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I should have thought it was 
clear enough. 
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Sir Abdur Eahim: Now tuke the Bengal Act. Section 9 of the 

says that within one month from the date of the order the material facts 
and circumstances in the possession of Government will be placed before 
the Judges and the Judges will have to pass an order. Suppo^ii^g no 
such evidence or facts had been placed before them, and no such order 
has be(jn passed. Surely the High Court ought to have the power to 
interfere, otherwise the whole thing is a farce. That is the Local Govern- 
ment can, without observing the procedure of the Act at all, detain 
any person in custody as it thinks fit. and the High Court can not interfere. 
Tt is admitted — I take it as an admission on the part of the Law Mem- 
ber — that the insertion of clause 4 in the Bill was not necessary. If 

however it be necessary, then I say that there ought to be a proviso as 

J have .suggested, namely, that in case the procedure laid down in the 
Act has not been observed, the order of the Government shall be sot 
aside and the High Court should be at liberty to order the release of the 
detenu. 

Sir, the other question is regarding the proper treatment of the persons 
kept in custody. Government ought to remember all the time that these 
are not convicts; these are not criminals who have been found to be 
guilty after a proper trial. They have not had an opportunity of being 
tried in court apparently because the evidence available w’ould not be suffi- 
cient to justify any court in convicting them. At the best they are 
more suspects, and people may be suspect cd who are perfectly innocent. 
Therefore in their case it is essentially necessary that they should not 
be treated in the same w'uy as persons convicted of crimes. They should 
not be put to any unnecessary hardships, and 1 think the Honourable 
the Home Member himself more than once in the course of the debate 
that there lias been on this Bill assured the House that he would do all 
that was necessary in order to see that no unnecessary hardships were 
inflicted. I believe I am correct in stating this as the position taken 
up by the Honourable Member. If that is so, all that is needed is that 
we should have a proper assurance that what the Honourable Member 
has said will be carried out. There is a great deal of feeling on this side 
of the House that though assurances are given, it is not always that those 
assurances" arc translated into action by ilie subordinate executive autho- 
rities or even by the Local Government. I understand that rules have 

^ been already framed by the Local Government under this Act, 
and that they were shown to members of the Select Committee. 
But others have not had the advantage of seeing them, and T am told 
that they w'erc marked as confidential. It does not seem clear to me 
why the rules enacted under an Act should be treated as confidential at 
all. AYo ought to have those rules before us and wo ought to be satisfied 
iliat tliey arc really proper rules. Ordinarily any rules framed under an 
Act arc published in the gazette, so that the public may know not only 
what the enactment is but the rules which are part of that enactment. 
Any rules framed under an Act are part of the legislation itself and T do not 
think there is any justification for treating any such rules as confidential. 
If we see dhe rules that are framed, then in that case many of the diffi- 
culties that we are experiencing on this side of the House would be 
removed. 

Specific questions have been raised as regards the food of these detenus 
and also their general treatment — ^interviews and matters of that nature. 
Now, there ought to be no difficulty in directing by rules that the food 
which these detenus are accustomed to in their own province should be 
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» supplied to them as far as possible. There ought to be no difficulty about 
that. The same as regards interviews. As regards interviews I quite 
recognise that it may not be possible to allow too many interviews, 
espeQia*lly having regard to the distance from Bengal of the place where 
they will be incarcerated. But I am certain that many at any rate of 
these prisoners belong to rather })oor families; and it would be inflicting 
very great hardship on those families if the Ciovi^rnmcnt did not niake 
some special provision for payment of travelling allowances to some friends 
or relations of the detenus for say, two or three times a year. I do not 
think the cost would be too much: at any rate the rule ought to lay 
down that Governmont will jn-ovide all re«asonablc facilities to tlu' relations 
of the detenu, s to visit them at proper intervals. 

TJien as regards general trc'atrnent, I should like to say one thing: I 
know soTne time ago a Jail Coniuiilice was a))])ointcd in order to introduce 
reform in the Jidminist ration of jails a rc|)orl was issued. It was a very 
large volume and contained very vaUiabli' and interesting suggestions in 
order to bring the jail administiation in India into the line with modem 
ideas. I believe all Local Governments were asked to eonsider the pro- 
posals and considerable headway was made by the TiOcal Governments in 
respect of the carrying out of those ])roposals. ^Iv friend, Mr. Mitra, 
cited some eases in wliieli tin* old jail rules wore certainly very much out 
of date, and the politi(‘al prisoners and other prisoma’s of tlu‘ir status felt 
that the enforcement of some of those rules were of an extremely humi- 
liating character. He mentioned espo(*ially the rule regarding saluting 
certain officials as “Sarkar Salaiu” and what he called the ‘latrine parade’. 
I think the Honourable the Home IMembor and other occupants of the 
Treasury Benches will realise that in the case of these detenus especially, 
jail rules of this class can serve no good purpose at all ; on the other hand 
it must result in a great deal of mischief if any humiliating rules arc 
enforced. These political detenus after all arc not convicts : they are not 
criminals and whatever effence they may be suspO(*ted of is of a political 
nature, and it cannot be desirable and it cannot he in thii interests of 
good Government or in the interests idf jaiil( administration that they 
should be put to any unnecessary liumiliation. I am perfectly sure the 
Honourable the Home Member w^ill see the advisability — at least I hop© 
so— of providing by rules under the Act that any rules of jail discipline 
which are unsuitable for political detenus should not bo applied in their 
case. I think if the rules are so framed as to satisfy those conditions, 
the oi)positioii that there is on this side of the House will be very much 
mitigated. 

These are thertJore the two points before the House: whether it is 
necessary to retain clause 4, and if so, whether a proviso should not be 
added to the effect suggested in one of the amendments; and the other 
is that the rules should definitely provide ensuring proper treatment as 
regards food and as regards discipline, and all that, of the political detenus. 
If the Government Benches arc prepared to accept our views on these two 
points, I believe there will not be much opposition to the Bill. 

I 

Mr. B. S. Sarma (Nominated Non-Official) : Mr. President, a thief 
after climbing up a cocoanut tree for the purpose of stealing a few 
cocoanuts, suddenly realised that the owner of the tree was coming and 
therefore started climbing down. He was challenged by the owner and 
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asked “What are you doing?'* He said “I went up to cut grass for my 
cow**. The owner told him, “But grass does not grow on coeoanut 
tree”. And the thief said, “That is why I came down”. One is reminded 
of this story after the explanation we heard this morning from Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. Why did he go to Select Committee? For the purpose of 
impi^)vi(ng »the Bill so as to make it acceptable to the peojde of this 
ttoiuilry and acceptable to the Members of this House. If it is not so 
now, then why did he. sign it ? Because he says he could not do any- 
thing else as he was Oliairman of the (V>inmittce and had to take an 
impartial view. Then why docs he come down and oppose it now? 
Because he says he docs not like the face of this .I3ill. It is something 
like the logic of the man vrho elinilx'd the coeoanut tree. I wish that 
the Honourable gentleman had shown greater courage of eonviction and 
not allowed himself to be bullied into an abject surrender by the rank 
and file of his party. T was myself present as a member of the Select 
Committee, and 1 exactly knew the working of the mind of Sir Hari 
Singh Gonr. He himself said that the only ])rinciplc involved in this Bill 
was to give jiower to the Bengal Government for the transfer of prisoners 
from Bengal to outside jails, and when certain amendments were pressed, 
as for instance, the question of travelling allowance and things like that, 
it was not Sir d nines Crerar but it was Sir Hari Singh Gour who pointed 
out 


Mr. D. K. Laliiri Ghaudhury (Bengal : Landholders) : On a point of 
order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member entitled to clisciiss the proceedings 
of Select (.ominittecs? 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Hahimtoola): No, he is not. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: [ am not discussing the proceedings of the Select 
Committee, but T find that many things tliat happened in the Select 
Committee liave been said in this House. Anyhow, all I want to say 
is this, that Sir Hari Singh Gonr liiinself felt that those amendments 
which were pressed could not form part and parcel of the Bill, and we 
accepted his suggestion as an expert lawyer. All he wanted was that 
the suggestion for irnjiroving the amenities of prisoners transferred to 
places outside Bengal should be embodied in some form or other, and 
Mr. Mitra and other friends agreed with him on the point. All that they 
said was that Bengal prisoners wdien transferred to other jails outside 
Bengal must liave all the conditions prevalent in Bengal jails, and if those 
conditions were fulfilled, and if an assurance to that effect was forth- 
coming, they would be agreeable to this measure. I think even in the 
first stage of the debate on this Bill, two weeks baek, the Honourable 
the Home Member said that, as far as possible, they would see to it that 
these prisoners are not subjected to hardships which in a new place they 
would be put to. Now if those conditions are fulfilled, and if an assur- 
ance of the kind that is asked for by my friend Sir Hari Singh and bis 
friends is forthcoming, I do not see any reason w'hy there should be any 
opposition to the Bill before the House. But with regard to the ques- 
tion of travelling allow^ance to relatives of detenus, to which Sir Abdur 
Bahim drew the attention of the House, I think, Sir, Honourable Mem- 
bers must take it, though it is an unpleasant thing to say it, that jail is 
after all a jail with all its hardships, and when a prisoner or detenu, or 
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• wlioever it is, goes to jail, he ought to know that he is going to jail and 
not to his father-in-law’s house (Laughter); he cannot have all the 
amenities there. Then with regard to question of travelling allowance, 
ther^ arc two points which 1 want to place before the House. First is 
the question of cost, and 1 do not think the Bengal Government with its 
2 crores deficit will be able to acco])l this suggestion, and secoitdly the 
very object of this particular Bill is, as far as possible, to discourage 
coiitac't of the detenus with the outside world so that the terrorist 
movement might collapse, and one of the means by which this contact 
is established is by frequent iiitc'rviews. Therefore, if Government do 
not accept this condition, that is to say, to pay tlu^ travelling allowances, 
they w’ill be perfectly right. 

Then, Sir, before, I conclude, L should like to make a personal expla- 
nation with regard to a matter that was mentioned regarding myself at 
the last stage of tlie debahi on this qiiestion. With rcfereiico to a parti- 
cular statement that 1 made regarding tlie Jjeader of the Independent 
Party, he used a. strong expression against me and said that what 1 stated 
was absolute falstdiood. All that I said was, las will he clear from the 
official report of th(» Ass(‘nd)ly debates, that th(‘re wns a rumour that 
because his ])articujar policy was not approved, h(‘ was asked to resign. 
The rumour might be ti’ue or not; nut to say ihat what I siiid was 
absolute falsehood is quite unworthy of a leader of his position; but the 
way in which Sir Abdur Baliini liimself stated the case proved tliat there 
was some truth in that. That reminds me of a story. Two friends were 
going along a road, one had something in his pocket, and they were way- 
laid. When they were questioned if they had anytliing with them, one 
fellow said: “I have nothing with mo’*, while th(‘ other fellow fearing that 
something might happen to liim, promptly took out wliat lie had in his 
pocket. So tins resignation is something like that. Wliou the object of 
your policy in a particiiljir j)ortfolio is nofc approved by your fellow col- 
leagues or by the hc‘ad of the administration, it is not tlm unpleasant 
portion of it that you give up, but it is the office tlmt you give up. Then, 
Sir, I have also to say this, iliat Sir Abdur Baliim lield out a threat 
unworthy of a big leader, that if Nominated Members arc allowed to 
say things which are in the confidence of Govcrmncjnt, bo would himself 
be obliged to come out with things that Jmve actually happened 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Tlahimtoola) : The Honour- 
able Member is too long in bis personal explanation. 

Mfr. R. S. Sarma: T do not want to say anything more, Sir. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Five Mjinuies Past 
Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair.' 


Mr. 0. C. Biswas: Tt is perhaps natural that in a matter of this kind 
the discussion should be swayed to a large extent by sentiment. It is also 
perhaps natural that the discussion should have ranged over a much wider 
field than the immediate issue before the House. It is just as well that 
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this should be so, because I wish my friends on the Treasury Benches to 
realise that in matters which involve the liberty of the subject, all se^Jtions 
of the House feel almost equally strongly. The Honourable the L«iw 
Meinber has stated that provisions like those which you find embodied in 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act or in the State Prisoners* Eegu- 
lations are not liked by anybody, that they are abhorrent as much to the 
officials ms to the non-officials. The only difference is this, that while the 
officials, professing their idihorrence for such measures do not hesitate to 
take action which appears to be somewhat inconsistent with their profes- 
sions, tlie non-officials, on tlic other liand, not being oppressed wn’th the 
sense of responsibility which weighs upon my friends on the other side, 
are in a position to take a more detached view of things, all the same 
a view whi(di deserves rnncdi more considerat ioii on that very account, 
iuid T claim tliat the attitude which non-official Members of the House 
take up deserves to be treated with the utmost sympathy by Members 
of the Covei*nment, if for no otlicr roason than that tlic victims, or the 
would-be victims, of such measures arc or will be persons belonging to 
our own kith and kin. Wo realise, all of ns, the situation in which the 
Govc?rnmcnt find themselves at the present moment. We realise their 
embarrassments. We realise that the attempts which they have so far 
made have in many instances failed, and therefore it is that they are 
asking for more powers. We concede quite frankly that in asking for 
such powers they are acting from the best of motives. We arc not 
impugning their bona fidoa at all. All the same, as representatives of the 
people, it is our duty to tell the Government what the people feel about 
such meiasurcs. It is our duty to warn them of the dangers that are 
inseparable from action such as they want to take. Recognising tlie diffi- 
culties of the situation, some of iis may be prepared to concede drastic, 
arbitrary powers to the executive, but more than the existence of such 
powers, the danger comes from the way in w^hich those powers are actually 
administered. That is a point whicli T. desire to impress upon my friends 
on the other side, — that in applying the provisions of enactments like these 
they should try to temper justice with mercy, they should try to soften 
the rigours of such repressive measures as much as possible, they should 
try to adopt an attitude of humanity. Remember that the persons who 
are to be dealt wu’th under this Act or under corresponding Regulations 
are persons who have not been placed before a court of law and found 
guilty. That makes a good deal of difference. If we were dealing with 
persons whose guilt had been established in a court of law after proper trial, 
one could understand, and one could also reconcile oneself to the fact, 
that they should be deprived of their liberties to a certain extent. After 
all, people must be prepared to take the consequences of their actions, 
and it is useless to expect that life in jail should be quite as pleasant 
as life at home. But, Sir, I submit that, when you are dealing with 
persons as regards whom it has yet to be established that they are guilty, 
you should certainly try to differentiate their cases from those of persons 
who have been found guilty after proper trial. Situations may arise, situ-' 
ations do ai’ise, and I am prepared to concede that a situation has arisen, 
when the executive feel bound to take action upon mere suspicion. But 
such suspicion must be founded on reasonable grounds. Unfortunately, it is 
our experience that the sources of information) on which the Government 
find themselves compelled to act are not always above reproach. If we 
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coMld be satisfied that Government were always well served by their 
agents, then possibly much of the objection to measures like these from 
the popular side would have been taken away. Unfortunately, that is nob 
so. There have been numerous instances, both recently and in years gone 
by, when miscarriages of justice of the gravest character have been brought 
to light. We in Bengal yet remember that -notorious case of the Sindhu- 
balas. There were two Sindhubalas in Bankura. One of them was wanted. 
There 'were two of them with the same name. The police; did not know 
what to do. They took both into custody, and then after several weeks, 
they found it necessary to discharge both of them! Well, Sir, I am 
reminded of a passage" in a speech which was delivered by the late Sir 
Bash Bihari Gliosli, referring to measures of this description. 1 suppose 
he was referring to Begulation III of 1818, and the learned doctor pointed 
out that it recalled the simple rule wliich found favour in an ancient 
Scotch border town. The formality of a trial was not dispensed with, 
only that it took place after execution. Here in the case of the Sindhu- 
balas ^ the inquiry followed the arrest, and tlicn as a result of that inquiry 
both had to be discharged. So, 1 say there are those inherent dangers 
arising from the character of the lugents whom Government have to rely 
upon. Therefore I say, proceed cautiously, and proceed, if you must, 
in such a way that the severity of the punishment may not be greater 
than it must be. 

I am quite prepared to recognise the fact that so far as the present 
Bill is concerned, it is a supplementary piece of legislation. As 1 myself 
had occasion to point out when the Bill was being referred to a Select 
Committee, the main enactment was passed by the Bengal Legislative 
Council, when that Council re-enacted for a furtlior period 
of five years the Act of 1925, und 1 may also inform Honourable 
Members to-day tliat only recently, last month, the Bengal Legislative 
Council passed an amending Act whereby some very important modifica- 
tions were made in the Act of 1930. I am referiing to tin's for the 
purpose of showing tliat lliat Council bad on mon* Ilian one occasion 
expressed its approval of this measure. Notwiiljstanding what my friend 
Mr. Munshi has said, it is not possible for us to overlook that fact 
altogether. Those who were primarily responsible did accept responsibil'ty 
for a restrictive enactment of tin's kind. They did so at least on three 
occasions, first of all, in 1925 when they passed the Bengal Act of J925; 
then, Sir, in 1930, when that measure was rn-ciiacted, and lastly, in 
February this year when the whole policy \inderlying the Act was again 
opened for discussion and rc-affirmed. There was strong opposition from 
non-ofheial Benches no doubt, but still the amending Bill was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. That Is f^'^^'t of vital importance w^hich, as 
J have said, we cannot ignore altogether. That being so, I think the 
House will not be justified in. throwing out this Bill at this stage, when 
it is invited to take it into consideration. It is the duty of the House 
to see that the Bill is licked into shape so as to make it as acceptable 
as possible to popular opinion. On abstract grounds. Sir, we can never 
reconcile ourselves to this principle of arrest or detention without trial. 
Thnt is a fundamental objection, but although we might record our protest 
here, our protests are bound to be unavailing. We cannot by our vote 
touch in any way the Eegulations which are there already. We cannot by 
our vote touch the Bengal Act which is on the Statute-book of the local 
Council. We can only voice our protest and our opinion. We can by our 
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vote show what exactly we feel and think about measures of this kind, but 
it is not possible for us to remove these obnoxious Acts and Regulations 
from the Statute-book.* Therefore, as practical men at the present 
moment when w^e are faced with a supplementary Bill like the one before 
us, I submit that we ought to* try our very best to see that it does not go. 
beyond the lengths to wOiich it must go. 

Sir, what are tlie principles of this measure? As I conceive them, 
they are two. One is about the transfer of detenus from Bengal to 
another province, and the other is the taking aw^ay of the right of habeas 
corpus. With your permission I propose to take the second point first, 
but in order that my friends might appreciate exactly how the ma-tter 
stands it is necessary that they should be acquainted a little more fully 
with the details of the primary legislation, the Act of 1930, which was 
passed by the Bengal Council. Sir, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 contains two important operative sections, sections 2 and 4, 
and there is »a difference between the two, and Honourable Members of 
this House should know what that difference is. If you turn to section 
2, you find it provides this. I will place before you the amended section 
the section as it now stands, or will stand shortly after the amending Bill 
has received the assent of the Governor. It says this: 

“Where, in the opinion of iho Local Corermnent, there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person — 

(i) is a member of an association of which the objects and methods include the 

commission of any offence included in the first Schedule or the doing of any act 
with a view to interfere by violence or threat of violence, with the aclministration of 
justice; or < 

(ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a member of any such association 
with a view to the commission or any such offence or act ; or 

(iii) has done or is doing any act to assi.st the operations of any such association, 
the Local Government may, y3y order in writing, give all or any of the following 
dircHitions, namely, that such person — 

(n) sha].l notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority as 
may be .specified in the order; 

(h) shall report himself to tim police in .sneb manner and at such periods as 
may bo so specified ; 

(c) shall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as may 
so specified ; 

(//) shall reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

(c) shall not enter, reside in or remain in any area so specified,” 

and then follows an important clause for my present purposes, 

Section S : “shall be committed to custody in Jail ” 

! 

and the section goes on that the Local Government may at any time add 
to, amend, vary or rescind any order made under this section: 

“Provided that such order shall bo reviewed by the Local Government at the end 
of one year from the date of making of the order, and shall not remain in force 
for more than one year unless upon such review the Local Government directs its conti- 
nuance.” 

I 

You will find, Sir, that there are six kinds of directions which the Local 
Government may make under this section, and one of these is in clause 
(f) which says that the Local Government may direct that the person 
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sh^ll be committed to custody in jail. That is the only clause which 
authorises' detention in jail under this section. The other directions are 
to notify residence, to re 2 )ort to the police and so on. So far as habeas 
corpus^ goos, Sir, we arc not concerned with these other directions, but 
only* with clause (/), in a case arising under this section. Then comes 
section 4 : 

“4. Any oflicer of Governineni aiiiliorisofl in this Ivehalf hy geiieml or special 
order of the Local Government may arrest williout warrant any person against whom 
reasonable suspicion exists that he is a |iei>on in respect of whom an order might 
lawfully be made under sub section (1) of sootion 2.” 

This section also has been recently inodiftod, but it is unnecessary for mo 
to refer to that modification for niy puisont purposes. What 1 wish to 
point out in connection with section 4 is this that whereas in section 
2 it is provided that action sliall be taken only ivhcre in the opinion of 
the Local Government there are reasonable grounds for believing that the 
person concerned has acted or is about to o.ct in a certain niamier, here 
under section 4 on tlu» other hand tliero is no <piestion of ‘‘the opinion 
of the Local Government’’ at all: all that is said is this that, *‘Any 
officer of Government authorisc^d by general or speciiil ordtT may arrest 
anybody against whom a reasonable suspicion exists/’. The difference 
between the two is this. Suppose an .ipplication wore, made to the High 
(^ourt in a case where an orcler had been made by tlie Lo(*a] Government 
acting under section 2, directing that a certain person shall be committed 
to custexly in jail; then, upon the hearing of that application, the 
moment the order was produced saying that the Local Government had 
come to the opinion ancl recorded the opinion that this man was acting 
in the manner indicated, the a])plieation would bo ruled out at once; in 
otlicr words, the High Court would not interfere, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting its own judgement for that of tlic Lo('al Gova^rninent. The 
“opinion” of tlic Local Govi'rnnient is the condition precedent for taking 
action unrlcr this section. Oinai that opinion is re(*ord(;d, that is conclu- 
sive for all purposes, and no court of law, not even tlic TTigh ronrt, would 
be entitled to go behind that opinion for tlic ])nrpos(^ of invt'.sti- 
gating on its own aecount as to wlicilier that or)ini()n was or was 
not well founded. Sui)])osc, h()W(‘vt'r, a man is arrested under S('ction 4; 
there power is given to arrest witluail warrant any person against wliom 
a “reasonable suspicion” exists. Tn siieli a case, if the mailer goes up 
to tlu‘ High Court on an ajiplicatiou for .i writ t)f habeas corpus, the 
Higli Court wdll certainly he entitled to go into the question upon the 
facts as to w'hetlicr or ‘not tlien* was “reasonable; suspicion ”. The opinion 
of the officer making the arrest would not he concInsiv(‘, and the High 
Court would be entitled to go l)c]iind that. Well, Sir, T can quite appre- 
ciate the difficulty of the Government in placing all the nuiterials before 
the court in such a case. It may ho that tlic offi(;or making the arrest 
has some information about some person wdioso identity he cannot disclose; 
possibly, if he did that, it might place* the person who gave that informa- 
tion in jeopardy, or it may bo that if that information was disclosed, it 
might interfere with other inquiries which wore then on foot. The 
premature disclosure of plans might avert action in many otKcr cases, 
or, for Various other reasons it may not be desirable or expedient or 
possible for the police or the Government to place all the facts showing 
why the person was arrested before the court; and therefore, in such a 
case it is possible to understand why the Government should be anxioua 
to keep the matter out of court, because here the law does not provide 
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that the opinion of the person inaking the arrest will be binding upon 
all concerned including a court of law. It is only fair on my part to 
point out that in a case coming under section 4, where a person is aitested, 
the arrest can be followed by detention only for a limited period ; in other 
words, the officer makes the arrest and then after that, he reports the 
fact to the Local Government, and pending the orders the Local Gov- 
ernment upon his report, he commits . that person to (rnstody, and it is 
provided here that such custody shall not exceed a period of 15 days 
except under a special order of the Local Government, but in no case can 
the period of detention even under the orders of the Local Government 
exceed om^ month, it was one month under the Act of 1930 as it stood; 
since then, by the amending Bill it has been made two months. So 
under section 4 a person runs the risk of being kept in custody for a 
maximum period of two months. Then, Sir, there is the other provision — 
section 9 — which my learned friend, Sir Abdur Eahim has referred to 
already, and it is necessary for my present purpose, as I am dealing with 
the question of habeas corpus, to draw attention to it once again. It 
says this : 

Within one month of the date of order by the Local Government under sub- 
section (1) of section 2, the Local Government shall place heforo two persons*’ (of 
certain (jualificalione) “the material facts and circumstances in its possession on which 
the order has been based or which are relevant to the inquiry,” and so on ; and then 
“the said judges shall consider the said material facts and circumstances and the alle- 
gations and answers and shall report to the Local Government whether or not in their 
opinion there is lawful and sufficient cause for the order.” 

Now what is the effect of taking away the right of the High Court 
under section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code in respect of persons 
dealt with under this Act? Let us rather see what would be the posi- 
tion, if this power was not taken away. As T say, if the habeas corpus 
was not taken away, then, in a case coming under section 2, the only 
ground which could possibly be put forward for making such an applica- 
tion would be this, that the order which directs detention in custody does 
not show on the face of it that the Local Government were of opinion 
that the person was acting in the manner indicated, but that would be a 
very rare case. Wo can take it for granted that whenever an order is 
made under section 2, the Local Government would take good care to see 
that the order was drawn up in terms of that section, and the order 
would recite that the TiOcal Government are satisfied that in their opinion 
the person has acted in the manner indicated. So, for practical purposes 
w’e need not contemplate any such cases, but it may be that after the 
arrest and the order of detention are made, the Local Government does 
not place the material before the Judges as required by section 9 within 
one month. It is apparent that in that case the position will be that 
although the arrest and detention were good and lawfful to start with, the 
detention would cease to be good and lawful as soon as the month expired 
without the matter being placed before the Judges. In that case it should 
be open to the person concerned to come up to the High Court and get 
an order of acquittal on that very ground. 

Let us see now what is the position regarding section 9. In a case 
under section 4, — and these will be practically the important cases touched 
by the habeas corpus clause, — ^it would be open to the man, ,even at the 
very outset, to come up to the High Court and challenge an inquiry as to 
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Whether or not the grounds on which the arrest was made were "'reason- 
able'’. Let us examine for a moment the clause in the Bill which 
purpoi^ to take away the right of habeas corpus, namely, clause 4. I' 
am gSBuming for the present that the powers under section 491 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure are co-extensive with the powers of issuing 
a w'rit of habeas corpus, but I may point out that there is high authority 
for bolding that, apart from section 494, the High Courts enjoy certain 
other powers, powers which they have inherited from their predecessora 
or derived from the common law. The present Bill seeks to take away 
only the powers under section 491. If, apart from this section, the High 
Courts have certain powers, those powers will still remain with them, and 
w’e need not worry about that at all. Let us confine ourselves to section 
491 only. Clause 4 pi*ovides that “The powers conferred by section 491 
of the Code of Criininad Pmccdure, 1898, shall not be exercised in respect 
of any person arrested, committed to or detained in custody under the 
local Act or the local Act as supplemented by this Act”. You will observe 
the collocation of these words — “arrested, committed to or detained in 
custody”, which seems to suggest if the object was only to refer to cases 
coming under section 4 of the local Act, because section 4 of the local 
Act uses the word “arrested” in sub-section (1), then the w(!ftrd “com- 
mitted” in sub-section (3) and the wi.rds “detained in custody” in the 
proviso to sub-section (8). but T think it will not be safe to hold that 
the language is not wide enough also to (rover a case of detention under 
section 2 where! you find the expression “(committed to custody in jail” 
used in clause (/). My Honourable friernd the Law Member lias said 
that if a (*asc arises in which the arrest or detention does not eonform to 
the provisions of the Act, it will still be open to the person concerned 
tci apply to the High Court for a writ of habeas corpus, and the High 
Court will be (piite within its jurisdiction in entertaining and 
allowing such an applicaition. In otluT w'ords, if 1 have 
followed his contention aright, it nutans that notwithstanding clause* 4 — 
T am assuming that it will be embodied in the Act — ^the High Court's 
power to interf(*ro in a case of illegal or improper detention will not be 
taken away. Sir, with all respect I do not share that view. Will that 
be so in a case under section 4? If that* wiis the case, then there would 
be no point in making this provision. My Honourable friend assumtjs 
that the words “any person arrested, committed to or detained in custody” 
in clause 4 cjan only mean a person lawfully arn^sted, lawfully committed or 
lawfully detained in custody. But, Sir, to mo it appears to be at least 
doubtful whether that view will be taken. The question is this. Does 
not this clause 4 as worded protect also an arrcjst or a committal or a 
detention which purports to he made under this Act? The question is 
whether or not the High Court will have jurisdiction to entertain an 
application for the purpose of considering whether the arrest or detention 
or committal is in accordance with the law or not? To say that if the 
detention is illegal, the High Court will still have the right to interfere,, 
but that if the detention is legal, the High Court has not a right to 
interfere, I submit, is begging the question. T should like to know, which 
will be the authority to decide whether the arrest is illegal or legal? As* 
a matter of fact, as all the reported cases under section 491 will show^ 
when the party concerned comes up to the High Court and makes ah 
application under that section, it does so on the allegation that the 
detention or the arrest is not legal. Where the High Coiut has come 
to the conclusion, iifter proper inquiry, that the arrest was legal, the Eule 
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has been discharged. In other cases where they came to the conclusion 
that: .the arrest was illegal, they directed that the prisoner should be set 
’at liberty. That is the position. What my Hjonourable friend the .Law 
Member said was this. If. the arrest was legal, then the High Court 
cannot interfere. But if the arrest was illegal, then the -High Court can 
interfere. Sir, the point that I wish to put to him is this: Are you or are 
you not taking away the right to go up to the High Court for the purpose 
of obtaining a decision on the question as to whether or not the arrest 
was legal or not ? That is the point. Clause 4 certainly leaves the matter 
not free from ambiguity. I will not put it higher than that. 

Sir, I quite appreciate the other argument which my learned friend 
put forward, and that is that this clause has been put in here to bring 
the matter into line with what you find in sub-section (3) of section 491 
already in the case of persons coming under Begulation III of 1818 or 
the other corresponding Eegulations of Bombay and Madras. I can quite 
appreciate that. But on that point let me remind the House that, 
although section 491 now contains sub-section (3), it is there notwith- 
standing the repeated objections of the House. Sir, my Honourable friend 
Sir Hari Singh Gour is my authority and he tells me, that, on several 
occasions attempts were made on the floor of the House, and some of 
these attempts were successful, for the purpose of knocking this provision 
out of section 491. But over there sits the House of Elders, and thanks 
to our friends in the (/ouncil of State, it found its place again in the 
Statute-book. No doubt for the sake of symmetry clause 4 of the Bill 
ought to stand, but it will be misleading to suggest that this House is 
reconciled to sub-section (3) of section 491 itself. I can quite understand 
that if you are going to take away the right of habeas corpus from the 
persons who are dealt with under the State Prisoners Regulations, there 
is no reason why you should accord a preferential treatment to persons 
who are dealt with under the Bengal Act. I can appreciate a line of 
argument of that kind. But we say, both are equally obnoxious. Either 
clause 4 of the Bill is intended to be operative, or it is not. If it is 
operative, then it does or it ought to successfully and effectively take 
away, the right of habeas corpus. If not, then the best course would be 
to remove that clause altogether, and having done it now, to follow it 
up by bringing in an amending Bill for the purpose of getting rid of sub- 
section 3 of section 491. It is elementary law, it is elementary justice 
that where a subject has been deprived of his liberty, he shall not be 
deprived of the right to show that his liberty has been unlawfully talsen 
away from him. There must be a remedy to every wrong. Are we to 
understand that there shall be no remedy against an executive "wrong, 
because such wrongs are perpetrated in the name of law and order? Sir, 
T quite a])preciate that no suspicion or distrust of the High Courts is 
involved. Nothing of the kind. But I do say that these provisions 
betray overanxiety on the part of the executive to shield all their 
actions from the light of day. My Honourable friend the Law Member 
lias given some explanation of the existence of this clause 4. May I 
Vetnind him and remind other Members of this House that the explana- 
tion he has how put forward is not that which Government had put 
forward at an earlier stage of the Bill. This clause 4 reproduces ihe 
corresponding provision of the Supplementary Bill which had been in- 
tr^uced in 1W6 and . which afterwards jwas certified by* the Governor 
General . You remember, Sir, that the first Act by the Bengal Council 
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♦dealing with these matters was passed in 1925. The Bengal Giovernment 
in; that year, after that Act was passed there, at once came up to the Gov-' 
ernment. of India and suggested that they should bring in supplementery- 
Jegislation. ■ That was done. In that supplementary Bill which was * 
introduced in this House in 1925, you had two exactly similar provisions; 
■one giving authority to the Local Government to transfer prisoners from 
Bengal to some other province, another taking away the right of hdh&M 
corpus : it was not possible for the Bengtil Legislature to take away a right 
that had been conferred by a statute of the Indian Legislature, via:, 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Therefore the request was then made to 
the Government of India that they should initiate legislation in order to 
accomplish that object. That was done in 1925, and the same provisions 
ore now’ reproduced in this Bill. It is really a replica of the previous Bill.. 
What was the explanation which was put forward by the Honourable thei 
Home Member on that occasion? I am reading to you a passage from 
the speech of Sir Alexander Muddiman, a passage w’liich w’as referred to 
by my Honourable frTend Sir James Crerar in bis speech in this House 
on the 19th January, 1931. This is what Sir Alexander Muddiman said 
with reference to section 491 : 

“I do not minimiso the fact that this is very grave step to take, but it is a 
^ep that- really is essetitial to executive preventive procedure set- up by this legislation. 
Vhe necessity of such a bar whore legislation confers a power of internment has l)ecTi. 
recognised by this Legislature, not in 1818 hut very much later.” 

He refers to the Code of Criminal Procedure ; 

‘‘Section 491 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code bars for exactly the same reason 

as this Bill application to the High Court. And why does it do it?, The point 

I ,am putting to the House is this. This has been represented as some new, dread- 
ful invasion on the rights of the subject. Sir, if that is so, this House and the other 
House have been parlies to a .similar invasion for a large number of years.** 

Not exactly this House : 

‘‘The Legislature apparently at that time recognised, and rightly recognised, that- 
these are essential provisions in connection with any executive power of detention. 

‘‘If you admit that in special circumstances the Executive must have power to 
detain without trial, then you must admit, it j.s the logical conclusion of your admis- 
sion, it cannot be avoided, that- you mu.si also bar the jurisdiction of the High Court 
to interfere by way of habeas corpus.** 


Sir Alexander Muddiman makes no pretence .about it, and does not say 
that if the detention is illegal, you cfin go to the High Court and get an 
order of aequittal. He makes no pretence of that kind : 

"‘There is no question of suspicion of the court-. Tl)at is not the point at all. ,. I 
will lake section 13 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act as an example andi 
develop what I am endeavouring to explain.** 


Section 13 corresponds to section 4 of the present Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1930. This section authorises any officers to arrest 
on suspicion, and nms as follows: 

‘"Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special order 
of the Local Government may arrest without warrant any person against whom a 
reasonable suspicion exists**, etc. 

I 

S^r Alexander Muddiman develops that point: 

“An arrest is made tinder the section. I go straight off to the High Court and ! 
* hiy fritend opposite-^- 


c9 
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— probably he was referring to Sir Hari Singh Gour — 

he iostrucie learned counsel on my behalf, and the Court is bound tq issue' 
ta rule on the oliicer who arrested me to show that he acted on reasonable suspicion. 
Very good, what in the position of Government in regard to that? Government may 
justify or it may not justify. If it justifies, it must produce evidence which ex^ 
iypotAest is evidence which it cannot produce. It is evidence of a secret and State 
character which cannot be produced in court, because if it could he produced in court 
the man would be tried. Government are in this dilemma then, they must either 
give away their secret sources of information which will destroy the whole system on 
which our power to control secret movements is based, or they must submit to the 
discharge of the person arrested. In other words, this Act becomes unworkable .... 
That shows why ie ia essential, if you set up this system, that you must bar the 
jurisdiction of the High Court. There is nothing else left to you. Otherwise you may 
just as well not have the procedure at all.*’ 

Sir Alexander Muddirnan would not allow an applieaLioii to the High 
Court even for the purpose of establishing that the arrest was illegal. To 
be logical and to be consistent, that is the proper attitude for the Hon- 
ourable Member to take up. Otherwise there is no justiiieation for this 
clause: unless you want effectively to shut off application to ilie High 
Court, why have this section at all? Then Sir Alexander Muddirnan goes 
on: 

**lf I have to justify the detention in the High Court, I have to reveal my sources " 
of information. My case is that I cannot reveal the evidence. That is my whole case. 

If the evidence can i)e brought before the Court, we should bring it forward and put 
the man on trial. If I do not justify, then the accused person arrested must be dis- 
charged by the court. Let me impress upon my Honourable friend that there is no 
question of distrusting the court. The court is bound to make rne produ<*e the evi- 
dence which I cannot produce and which tho very course T arn taking shows that 1 
cannot produce. Ex-hypothesi I cannot produce that. You absolutely destroy the 
whole of the .second part of the Bill, if you take a different view. I"hat is the 
whole of my point. You cannot have co-e.Kisiing a power of revision of the gi\>unds 
of your action by a judicial tribunal.” 

Tliaj, is tlio most iiriportant, Hiing, you cannot have co-existing a power 
of revision by a judicial tribunal. In other words executive action must 
be wholly, completely and decisively free from judicial tribunals. That 
must be the position. And unless you take up that position, T say you 
cannot justify a provision like what you find in section 491, sub-section 
(e9), or what you find in clause 4 of the Bill. So you will see, the inter- 
pretation which Government put forward in 1925 was of a different 
character, much different from what is put forward now. Sir, so far as 1 
am concerned, I shall be glad to think that since 1925 Government have 
changed their views in the matter. Government now believe possibly what 
they did not then believe, or do not admit that they believe, that there 
may be cases where persons may . be arrested without lawful reasons. If, 
at the instance of the present Law Member, Government have undergone 
that change in their angle of vision, that is a matter for sincere congra- 
tulation. Sir, I say, if that is the position, then let that position be- 
clearly safeguarded by a proper amendment of this clause 4. 

I am sorry, Sir, that my friends in the Select Committee had not 
addressed themselves to this aspect of the question with that care and 
thoroughness which we had a right to expect of them. T mean no dis- 
respect to them. T have every sympathy with Sir Hari Singh Gour r nd 
his notions of constitutional propriety. All the same I do think that he 
might have given a lead to the other members of the Committee, a lead 
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bom of his ripe experience, his sound knowledge of jurisprudence, and bis 
well-known love for the liberty of the subject. 

Sir, I find my friend Mr. Sitaramarajii has tabled an amendment to 
thife clause. The least we can do is to accept that amendment. That at' 
any rate will make it perfectly clear that this clause 4 is not intended to 
shut the door upon all applications to the High Court, even for the pur- 
pose of establishing that the arrest was an illegal arrest. This, Sir, is 
what I have got to say with regard to this question of habeas corpus* 

Then I come to the other part of the Bill, that which deals with the 
removal of detenus from the province of their origin to another place. 
Sir, in this connection I .will remind my Honourable friends here that 
years before when the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee was a Member of 
the Imperial Council, he brought forward a Resolution in connection with 
persons dealt with under the Ihigulations, and he urged that an Advisory 
Committee of the Legislature should be appointed for the purpose of in- 
quiring into and reporting on all cases of detention under Legulation III 
and other kindred Regulations. He further suggested that it fhoiild be 
the duty of that Committee to make recommendations in every individual 
case regarding the health, allowance, the maimer of detention and ether 
matters relating to the persons arrested. Sir, that Resolution was accept- 
ed in substance by the then Government. I believe Sir William Vincent 
was then the Home Member. But I do not know what is the Y>osition 
today. As a matter of fact wo know that for sonie^ lime persons who were 
dealt with under these Regulations had their cases placed before a Com- 
mittee of two Judges of the High Court. In Bengal 1 remember there was 
a Committee consisting of the late Mr. Justice Bcaehcroft and the late 
Sir Narayan Chandra varkar, and as a result of the investigations cf that 
Committee, there were several cases where persons were set at liberty. 
I do not know, but I should like to have some information from my Hon- 
ourable friends on the other side, whether that wholesome procedure is 
still followed. You see, Sir, in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
there is section 9 which requires every (jase to be placed before two Judges. 
Of course the Judges are not High Court Judges there. Regulation III of 
Bengal and the corresponding Regulations of other provinces do not contain 
a similar provision. That is w’hy the Resolution had been brought for- 
ward in the Council. But although that is not there, there is no reason 
why, — if it is a fact, — Government should have suspended a very whole- 
some practice which had been followed for some time. As a matter of 
fact recently there had been some questions either in this House or in 
the Bengal Council inquiring whether this procedure w^as being followed; 
and if my memory serves me right, the answer was neither “Yes" nor 
“No", but silence. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The answer was in the negative. 

Mr. O. 0. Biswas: Well, Sir, whether it was a definite “No" or it was 
the still more eloquent silence of the Member in charge, the fact remains 
that this procedure is not being followed at present. I would very humbly 
appeal to the Members on the other side to consider the desirability of 
restoring that practice, because, after all, though public opinion will never 
be reconciled to a thing like suspension of habeas corpus or arrest or 
'deportation without trial, still it may be made rather less unacceptable by 
having recourse to such proceedings as had been actually followed for some 
time. 
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Coming now, Sir, to clause 2 of the Bill, whenj this BiU was introduced, 
I was cme of those w'ho drew pointed attention to the discon^orts. and the 
inconveniences which persons removed from Bengal were bound to^suffei; 
in other provinoes ; and I referred in particular to questions of diet, ques- 
tions of cooking, and so on. 1 am sorry to say that some of my friends^ 
simply laughed me away. There was a titter of laughti3r amongst non- 
official Benches on that occasion. Of course I was not indulging in senti- 
ment; I was trying to put before the House some practical difficulties. I 
I am glad to find that my Honourable colleagues now realise that the 
objections I was raising at that stage were after all not puerile or ridiculous 
objections ; and I am glad to acknowledge that^ on that occasion the Hon- 
ourable the Horne Member stated that he viewed the matter with the ut- 
most sympathy. Speaking from his place on the 20th January, 1931, he 
said this : 

“Nevertheless I do frankly recogiiiee that the provisions of the Bill for removal 
to other provinces do involve hardships of a special character. I admit that. Our 
policy in regard to this matter, when under the Act of 1925 a ceilain number of such 
transfers had to take place, was to impress upon Local Governments that so far as pos- 
sible the conditions of detention in Bengal should be reproduced. Questions of climate, 
questions of food and other questions which have been raised by Honourable Members are 
cdways carefully considered, and every attempt is made to secure that so far as conditions 
permit, there is uniformity; that there is, as 1 say, an endeavour to reproduce in the 
pi;ovince of transfer as far as possible the conditions in Bengal, and if this BiU is 
passed and if occasion arises for the transfer of detenus to other provinces, I am pre- 



views in the matter." 


So far us these; questions of comfort of these detenus are concerned, this 

clearly shows that the Honourable Member was very sympathetic in the 
matter. But he did not follow up his sympathy as far as he might have 
done. What he suggested was that he w'ould communicate to the Local 
Government the views of the Government of India in this matter. I speak 
more in sorrow than in anger, when I say that that will not do. That w'ill 
not meet the requirements of the situation. The matter ought not to be 
left to the discretion of the Local Governments. If the Government of India 
are prepared to bring it to the notice of the Local Governments, I do not 
see why they should not bring it to their notice in a way which will make 
their opinion effective. That is the point. I do not care whether you 
insert these provisions in the Bill itself or in the rules ; but vffiat I want 
is an assurance more than what has been given here, not merely that this 
will be communicated to the Government of Bengal, but that the Govern- 
ment of India will see to it that the Bengal Government does carry out 
those instructions with a view to minimise and mitigate the hardships so 
far as practicable. That is what T want. The Honourable Sir Brojendra 
Mitter has no doubt drawn our attention to section 11 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, which provides for the appointment of visit- 
ing committees in Bengal, and has pointed but that under the proviso to 
clause 2 of this Bill the powers which the Local Government in Bengal may. 
exercise under section 11 shall be exercised also by the Local Government 
in the province to which these prisoners may be transferred. I do not 
think, however, that this would be quite sufficient. As a matter of fact the- 
'visiting committees that ypu may appoint there would no doubt be acting 
with, the best of intentions and. tiying.-to' do their very . best ‘ (o fioften* the 
bmdshipg of these prisoners ; but it would be more their misfortune than 
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tUl^ir fault that they would not be conversant with the habits and luanners 
of Bengali prisoners. In spite of all their efforts .and intentioasi they 
might not be able to appreciate exactly what a Bengali. should like to have. 
Might* 1 therefore offer a suggestion to the Honourable the Home Member 
for his consideration? As the Honourable the Law Member said, there is 
already a set of rules for Bengal — rules which I understand are very liberal 
in their character. Those rules will require to be modifled, if they ere to 
be applied in some other province. The Bill, if passed into law, will no 
doubt give power to the Government to transfer a prisoner from Bengal to 
any province it likes, but for all practical purposes, as I understand it, wo 
are now confined to a choice between Bengal and Ajnier-Merwartv. If that 
be so, it should not be difficult for the Honourable the Home Member to 
take the Bengali Members on this side of the House into his 
confidence and lay before them those rules, and invito their suggestionsr 
in what respects those rules might be modified in their appli- 
cation to Ajmer-Merwara. I am quite sure, Members on this side of the 
House will be glad to help the Home Member in every possible way,j 
and if in that way a practicable arrangement satisfactory to both 
parties can bo arrived at, I do not sec why Government should object. 
That is my suggestion. I do not insist that you should have something 
in the Bill itself to provide for these things. As a matter cf fact, sup- 
pose you did, even then, if Government were so minded, they would simply 
treat them as a scrap of paper. Unless the Government are prepared to 
actually act in that way, no statutory provision in the Bill itself will make 
them to do it. Therefore the most important thing is to secure and obtain 
an assurance from Government that they will take steps to see that the 
Local Governments oonoemed do take action in the way suggested; and 
therefore F say that the rules which are already in force in Bengal might 
be placed before us and we might be given an opportunity to consider and 
suggest for the consideration of Government in what respects they might 
be modified so as to suit the altered conditions in the other provinces to 
which these men might be transferred. 

I will not detain the House any longer. I have endeavoured to speak 
quite candidly and frankly, because I feel the occasion i» one vhen we 
should speak without reservation. I say once again that we recognise the 
difficulties of Government, that we are quite willing and anxious to give 
them whatever help they want in order to meet a situation of unprece- 
dented strain. All the same w^e also expect that Government on their side 
should accept our co-operation in regard to matters not very vital from 
their point of view, not very vital from the point of view of law and 
order, but very vital from the point of view of those men themselves, 
because they are matters which touch their health, their conditions of 
. stay, their life itself. This is all, Sir, that T have got to say.. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan: Sir, I rise to support the Bill as It 
is 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan): "Who thought otherwise? , 

Major Kawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan: You will come to know very soon. 
Our eminent lawyer, gallant Knight, eloquent speaker, great patriot and 
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Leader of the Opposition, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has supported the Bill and 
written in quite clear words ; 

“We do not jpropose that any amendment should be made in. the Bill iftid we 
■recommend that itl be passed as introduced.** 

1 say we should accept the Bill as it is because such an eminent lawyer 
has not found any defec.t in that in any way, except that today he very 
diplomatically and cleverly wanted to clear up clause 4, to which the 
Honourable the Law Member has given a proper and clear reply, satisfying 
all objections, criticisms and doubts that could arise legally in the minds of 
his party people, though I believe that a man of his experience knew very 
w'ell that there was nothing legally wrong in clause 4. But the reply he 
received convinced all of us. In this question ihoro are two aspects; one 
is the political and the other is the legal. So far as I can understand in 
the legal aspect there remains nothing more to be cleared up. As far as 
I' know, the Law Member is himself a Bengali; he has full sympathy for his 
•own province, not less sympathy than any young or old man who is now 
criticising the Bill with a patriotic view'. He docs not like that his 
countrymen should be treated severely or harshly; the Bill is not intended 
to loot or shoot the people there — ^the Bill to which the Law Member has 
subscribed. We all have} come here not for a tiig of war — one party on one 
side and the other party on the other — but w'o have gathered here for the 
good of the country and every Member will agree to that .... 

Sardar Sant Sing^: Then are you prepared over to vote for the popular 
party ? , 

Mr. President: Order, ordtir. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: I will vote with you very soon if I 
sec that the popular party is on the side of justice. Wc have all come 
here to do gocxl to the country, and the good of the country depends upon 
law and order. (An Honourable Member: “No, no.") Well, whether some 
Members smile or hvugh, the fact remains that no country can make any 
progress without law and order. (An Honourable Member: “There is 
plenty of evidence of it in his own province today.") For the sake of law 
and order w'e should all try and sympathise with our fellow men. But law 
• and order depend upon good laws of the country and their proper adminis- 
tration. Sometimes there may be mistakes committed in the proper 
administration of the laws, but for that the laws are not to be blamed, 
but it is the persons making such mistakes in administering the laws who 
should be held responsible. Tf some people find that a particular law has 
been wTongly administered by a particular officer, then the law is not to be 
blamed, but it is the officer who should be bl.amed, and you can certainly 
try aind change the man ; but you cannot blame the law. My Honourable 
friend, Sardar Sant Singh, in the course of his speech, referred yesterday 
to suppressive laws and progressive laws, but I must point out that 
suppressive Inw^s are the real life of the progressive faws. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. 

! 

Ibjor Hawaii Ahmad Hawas ithan: Yes, I am telling ;you so quite 
♦rantly. ■ 
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MT, President: Tlic Honourable Member should address the Chair. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: Without suppressive laws, which 
are rtially the life of society, no Covermnent can exist. It is only suppres- 
sive laws whi(*h can control crimes. If you give full liberty to people, and 
if you impose no control on crimes, then today in Delhi the people will 
deprive you of your motor cars, ladies will have* no honour, 

there will be no safety for anybody’, and society will not be 

worth living at all. It is not the progressive laws alone that have main- 
tained society’, hut it is suppressive laws. Even in religion you will 

find that it is the suppressive laws that make you control yourself. The 

first thing which you arc* ordered to do is to control vices and bad passions; 
that is the genesis of the suppressive laws. A doctor may give a stimulat- 
ing medicines when a man is weak, but wbcm he has fever, he will give 
him only’ a sedative and not a stimulant. It is not always that you want 
sonu^thing like a stimulant for a man. I am not in favour of such laws 
which inav give any person complete licciua' to shoot- anybody he wants 
to. Therefore, wo all have come here to give support to the Government 
to suj)pr(‘ss the terrorist movement, anarchy and chaos in the e.ountry, and 
th\s fact cannot be disputed by any MembcT of the House. 


The only objection now to the acceptance of this Bill is that some 
Bengali friends of mine have raised an objc'ction that detenus should not be 
subjected to imnocessary hardships by their transfer to other provinces 
where they ^^•ill not get the same kind of food and other things, but the 
Honourable Ihe Law Member has clearly and very sympathetically 
explained this morning and he has also given an assurance that this object 
<ian be achievt'd by framing suitable rules and regulations, or by approach- 
ing the executive officers of th^ Government. 


Now, Sir, there are two points in this, one is a question of principle and 
the other is the legal and politktal aspect. We all agree, so far as my 
knowledge goes, and wliat 1 have concluded from the nunuTous speeches 
we have heard on thi‘ subject, to the principle of the Bill, but the only 
objection some of my Bengali friends is that th(iy are afraid that 
perhaps under this Bill the detenus might b(‘ deprived of their ordinary 
•comforts to which they arc accustomed in Bengal if they are transferred 
from Bengal. But we must understand one tiling. These jails are not 
His Majesty's charitable hostels where the detenus can have such comforts 
as we have in the Western Hostel. {An Hononrahle Member: “Then why 
do you invite them?”) If these people are afraid of so-called torture, 
discomfort or other troubles in jails, then they should not resort to such 
things as vv’ould bring them under the purview of the criminal law, but the 
Honourable the Law Member has very sympathetically explained the 
whole position and has also given an assurance in the matter. So on the 
question of principle I do not see any difference of opinion among the 
Honourable Members here, except that there seems to be a lingering doubt 
in the minds of some that the detenus, w’ill not be treated properly and. their 
comforts, while under detention, will not receive sufficient attention. But 
sii^ce we have heard from these twro eminent. Indian gentlemen of repute, 
learning and vast experience, I mean the Honourable the Law Member .a^d 
Sir Hari Singh 6our, that they will try their best to safeguard the interests 
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of the detenus and to remove all the suspicions to which expression has 
been given by some Members on the other side, I think we ought to 
accept their opinions, and accept the Bill us it is. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muharnmadan Eural) : Sir, 1 
was not very mucli surprised to find the Honourable gentleman coming 
from the North-West Frontier Province getting up and blessing 
this measure, because, if any thing, this measure smacks of the extraordi- 
nary jurisprudence that prevails in his province, and it should be a matter 
of extreme gratification to him that the principles of law observed in the 
Frontier Province arc going, after all, to be recognised as the sound prin- 
ciples of jurisprudences fit for acceptance and extension all over India. 

Sir, when on the last occasion my Honourable friend, Mr. Biswas, — I 
am sorry he is not in his seat just now, — spoke, he altogether ignored the 
aspect with which he has dealt at such great length and with such great 
lucidity; it was ho who stated that there is only one principle underlying 
this Bill, and that is with regard to the question of the transference of 
detenus from Bengal to Ajmer, and he said that, so far as the question of 
detention without trial was concerned, we need not trouble ourselves about 
it; it was the look out of the Bengal Council, and since they have taken 
the responsibility in that matter we might allow that to pass. Ho of all 
men has therefore no justification for criticising the Select Committee for 
not going into the matter in such detail as he himself has given with re- 
gard to the question of habeas corpus; for he, among other learned 
lawyers in this House, was certainly in a position to throw out suggestions, 
he has done today, rather too late, which could have been considered by 
the Select Committee. Now, Sir, mv friend Mr. Biswas proceeded to state 
that certain facts liave to bo faced, and the principal fact, in his opinion, 
was that the princi])le of detention without trial has already been accepted 
by the Bengal Legislative Council. He further pointed out that in 1925 
and 1930, the Bengal Legislative Council had passed a measure in which 
this particiilftr principle was involved. Now, here is an inaccuracy which 
I should like in the first instance to point out, which my friend must have 
been inadvertently led into, and that is, that in the year 1925 the Bill 
was actually rejected by the Bengal Legislative Council; the Bengal 
Legislative Council refused permission to the Government to introduce that 
measure. The Bill was thereafter as a matter of fact certified and passed 
into law under the extraordinary provisions of the Government of India 
Act. 

Now, I come to another point. My Honourable friend „said, this prin- 
ciple having been accepted by the Bengal Legislative Council, we as 
practical men ought to see in what respects we could improve the present 
Bill, because we have no means of touching the local enactment at all. 
The real trouble is that the Legislatures of the present day contain too 
many practical men, and that is the very reason why they do not command 
the confidence of the country. The Bengal Legislature of 1925 did contain 
some practical men. I find that my Honourable friend Mr. Biswas has 
come back to his seat, and I would place before the House the opinion 
of a very practical man who was the only speaker in opposition to Gov- 
ernment, and after whose speech the House divided and rejected the Bill. 
I atti referring to no less a person than Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, the 
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.priiJce of co-operators, who was at that momeut waiting for his turn to get 
into the Government. Having been a Minister in the first Council, he* 
was put of office for a short while, and then again he got into the Govern-; 
ment, and it was during that interval — {An Honourable Member: 
“Intelregnum.’’) — that the Honourable gentleman spoke as follows. And 
here, I should like to pause and remind the House that Sir Provash 
Chuiider Mitter was a member of the Rowlatt Committee, and a party 
to the recommendations of that historic committee. This is what he says 
with reference to a measure involving the principle oi detention without 
trial : 

“As the only non-official Indian who was privileged to examine the inner workings 
of the revolutionary movement, I claim tot have some right to speak on this sub- 
ject. I may begin by saying that T believe that there is at the present moment a 
revolutionary movement. 1 believe also and 1 have always held the opinion, and I 
am still of the same mind — that, apart from other considerations, in the interest of 
the very important question of our nat tonal aspiiations — this revolntionarv movement 
must be cheeked ; but 1 am .sorry to say, Sir, that the Bill pro^toses not a physician's 
treatment of the malad^’f but a quiick’s remedy. T think that if the Bill be certified 
or passed by the Legislative Council, it will not only fail in its object hut will per- 
haps be, although it is farthest from the intentions of the members of the Government, 
a helpful measure towards the propagation of the revolutionary movement.*’ 


No greater condemnation of measure baa been made by any Member 
in this House. And, Sir. Sir Provash Chunder Mitter is a practical man! 

]\fy attitude is perfectly simple, f. am not going to be any party to 
any measure of this kind. I inn not interested in shifting the commas 
and semi-colons from here to there. T am not interested in the question 
as to. whether the rules should be framed by the Local Government, or 
whether they should he approved by the Government of India, or whether 
an advisory committee should he constituted from a particular quarter, 
and things of that sort. My jittitudc is one of unadulterated opposition 
to this measure, because of the principle of detention of citizens without 

It has been stated by more Members than one, and particularly, by 
the Honourable the Jjaw Member, that this is merely a supplementary 
measure, and we have nothing to do with that particular principle. I 
have a somewhat different conception of the position — at least I had that 
at one time — of the ])osition and functions of this House. It is not the* ' 
function of this House merely to provide corollaries to the ipse dixita of 
the provincial Councils. It is not in consonance with the dignity of this 
House to pass supplementary measures to buttress up wrongs, to buttress 
up a policy under whic.h executive wrongs have long been perpetrated. If, 
therefore, I am going to be asked to take the responsibility for enacting 
a . supplementary measure to buttress up a legislative enactment passed 
by any local Legislature, I must be in a position to go into the principles 
underlying that local legislation, and if I do not find myself in agreement 
with those principles, I am not going to vote on such a Bill with Gov- 
ernment. 

Several Honourable Members, including some non-official Members to 
my regret, have treated the question as if the whole matter in issue was 
what kind of curries are to be provided for these detenus. We jhftve 
been discussing and discussing that very question, and the Honourable 
the Law Member has thrown out a very valuable suggestion. He says, 
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we must provide a Bengali cook. Well, Sir, I do not think all these dis- 
eussions need have taken place in a Legislature. They may ^fepr well 
have taken place at a meeting of experts in cookery. We are not here 
to prescribe the quantity of spices or of chillies that should be put into 
the curries of these young men. We have got a more exalted duty — at 
least, that is my conception of the functions and duties of the Legislature. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: These questions were raised by your side. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I have not spared my side either. 

There is one little question that has been troubling me. The Honour- 
able the Home Member, in placing before us the motion for reference of 
this measure to the Select Committee, among other things, stated that 
Government were dealing with very dangerous characters, and the more 
desperate among them must be removed from Bengal. There is another 
class of dangerous characters — ^t-hose who have not been detained merely 
on suspicion, merely on the report of spies, but who have been convicted 
by. courts of law, after proper trial, of terrorist crimes, people who 
have, for instance, been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment on 
account of their participation in what are called political dacoities or 
attempts at murder even. Docs my Honourable friend the Home Member 
mean to suggest that, though these people under existing circumstances 
serve out their long terms of imprisonment in Bcmgal, there is no danger 
to be apprehended on account of Iheir presence in the various Bengal 
jails, but people against whom there has been no specific charge, alone 
should be chosen for the purpose of being deported from Bengal? That 
is a point to \rhich I should like to have an answer from the Honourable 
the Horne Member. What is really behind this move — ^that is what I want 
to know. These men have had no opportunity of meeting the charge 
that is brought up against them. The so-called enquiry by tw'o judges is no 
more and no less tlian a more farce, as my Honourable friend Mr. S. C. 
Mitra has explained from his own personal experience. Now, these people 
are detained on the strength of reports of spies and infoiiners. The Honour- 
table Member knows as well as anybody in this House that the public at 
large never believe in the guilt of these persons, mainly because of the 
type of people who serve the Government as spies and informers. The 
general belief is that most of the so-called evidence, which nobody has 
ever any opportunity of looking at, is mostly concocted. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Biswas stated that, he does not question the bona fides of 
the Government. But he says “What about the agents you employ, 
are they reliable?'*. Now, take the Government of Bengal itself. In con- 
nection with the Hijli incidents, is it not a fact that the report of the 
Inquiry Committee disproved in certain points the correctness of the 
official communique that w^ns issued by the Government of Bengal in 
connection with the incidents that happened at Hijli; and is it not further 
a fact that the Commandant in charge of the detention camp plainly 
stated before the Inquiry Committee that the communique was based on 
nothing that bad been supplied either by him or anybody else who had 
anything to do with the detention camp? Here is an instance of the 
concoction of an official communique by some fiction writers in the 
Bengal Secretariat. 
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TIlb Sonourable Sir Jamas Orerar: I must point out to the Honourable 

*Member that the actual facts of the case do not bear the construction 
he puts upon it. 1 understand his allegation to be that the Inquiry 
Committee found that certain statements published in the ifirst com- 
muni(^^ whicli merely ])urported to give the information received up to 
that time, were inconsistent with the conclusions arrived at after a long 
and careful examination. This affords no ground for the suggestion that 
it was concocted. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I would have been surprised if my Honourable friend 
had not interrupted me on that point, but the fact remains that the only 
people, who could ])ossil)ly havi* supplied information to the Government , 
of Bengal before that communiqu^ was issued, definitely stated that the 
communique w^as not based upon facts as they were represented to the 
Government of Bengal. The Honourable Member cannot get away from 
this fact. This is the kind of Local Government under which we have 
to live. Can my Honourable friend Mr. Biswas expect any improvement 
in the quality of the information supplied by the spies and informers 
against these young men on the strength of which their liberty is taken, 
away for an indefinite' period? 

There is one other point. VVe have heard a good deal about assur- 
ances, undertakings and things like that. Now’^ this liill, it must be 
remembered, would have a life for 5 years. On all accounts we are going 
to have a (diange in the constitution before the life of this particular Bill 
expires, and if we are going to have provincial autonomy f>t the type 
desired, at least in the secrecy of their hearts, by the official Members 
opposite, if wc get a constitution of that type, 1 do not know whether 
there will bci any room for any Legislature at the centre at all. I do not 
know wdicther my Honourable friend Mr. Heathcotci is not already casting 
longing eyes u[)Oii this building, because its architecture, I am told, with 
very slight alteration would adapt it for being used as an oil tank. 
(Laughter.) Now, Sir, supj)Osing there is a place for a Legislature at 
thc 3 centre in the scheme of provincial autonomy, as contemplated by the 
Government in the secrecy of their hearts, and siq^posing a question were 
I)ut by my Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jeliangir, if he does not become 
the Prime Minister of Bombay by that time, saying, "This is the under-- 
taking given by the Govomment in the year 1932", whoever would take 
up the position now occjupied by rny Honourable friend the Horne Mem- 
ber would get up and say, "you have provincial autonomy. How are you 
going to enforce these undertakings upon an autonomous provincial admi- 
nistration?". Similar has been the answer to many questions in the past, 
even though the provinces do not enjoy autonomy, and that I am sure 
is going to be the answer wdiich the Honourable Sir James Crerar's 
successor will give in future when any questions are put on the subject 
from this side of the House. Therefore I say to the House, "Do not 
delude yourself into thinking that whatever assurances may be given from 
that side of the House are going to be carried out in practice". 

Mr. 0. 0. Biswas: My friend need not worry about that — ^the new 
Indian De Valera might sweep aside all such laws altogether. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: T am thinking of a constitution in which there may 
or may not be room for a central Legislature. My Honour- 
able friend’s imagination has been running riot. I do not know 
what is going to happen to him if he expresses views like this. He might 
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himself be detained under these Ordinances and sent away to Ajmer! It 
is a. friendly warning that I give him not to give free vent to ideas like 
ttiis. Times, are rather dangerous. 1 say that the only honest policy, 
the only honourable course, for this . House, is to reject this measure and 
not to be satisfied with tinkering here and there. That is my attitude 
and I am going to vote against the measure at every stnge. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: Along with a great many other Members of this 
House, 1 was greatly impressed with the performance of my Honourable 
' friend, Sir Hari Singh Oour, when he drew up before us a pathetic picture 
of a very pugnacious Member being transformed into a regular dummy 
by the process of being translated to the Chair of a Select Committee. 
Now, Sir, T admire the statesmanlike restraint of my Honourable* friend, 
and if he had merely stated that he was lost in contemplation or was 
slumbering peacefully while the supporters of the Bill were busy approv- 
ing, both the principle and the details, and appending their signatures, we 
would have listened to him with respect. Bui my Honourable jfriend 
chose to shy at ua May s Parliamentary Practic'.e, and I an\ constrained 
to observe that what he said was wholly irrelevant and misleading, and 
if future Chairmen of Select Committee were to be guided by May's 
Parliamentary Praetice, as interpreted by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Oour, then we shall have to be very circumspect in our selec- 
tion of Chairmen, and we might have to issue directions to them to put 
May’s Parliamentary Practice into the waste paper basket 


Now, Sir, a great deal has been said with regard to the attitude which 
the House should adopt towards this motion for the consideration of the 
Bill. On the question whether this House is or is not justified in reject- 
ing the motion for consideration, if I was asked merely for my opinion on the 
general proposition, I w^ould say both yes and no. 'rho House would be 
justified in rejecting the motion for consideration if, when the motion 
for referenCfe to a Select Committee was passed, the House had been 
taken unawares, nr if the full circumstances of the case w’ere not known 
to the House, or if the principles underlying the pai-t-iciilar measure were 
not thoroughly understood, or if fresh materials had since been forth- 
coming. In such circumstances, in spite of the assent of the House to 
the princi])le of a measure, the House would be justified in rejecting, at 
a later stage, the motion for consideration. But after the very delibe- 
rate way in w'liioh the motion for reference to a Select Committee of this 
particular Bill w'as passed by the House, I do not think it can lie in the 
month of any Member who w^as present and took part in the proceedings, 
to say that he does not approve of the measure, and to try to reopen 
the whole discussion and to examine the principles of the Bill. I am 
afraid I have not boon able to follow my friend, Mr. Neogy. I do not 
think this House by its vote is doing anything of the soi-t that he suggests, 
namely, giving its endorsement or approval to the principle of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, namely, that a person can be arrested 
without trial. That issue was never before the House; that issue, I do 
Pot think, can bo before this House at any stage. All that we are asked 
to do is to follow up w’hat the Bengal Le<pslative Council has deliberately 
done by a very large majority, and that is to enable the Local Govern- 
ment to transplant to other provinces those people whom in its executive 
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•pleasure it wants to consign to detention without trial. {Hr. K. C. Neogy : 
“What about clause 4?") I am coming to that. Therefore, I do not 
think that any question of the principle of arrest without trial can arise 
at any •stage, and 1 cannot see how any Honourable Member can now 
take up the position that he is not going to support the principle of the 
Bill. But it may conceivably be that when this side of the House 
accorded its approval to the reference to a Select Committee, it did so’ 
on certain understandings, and it now finds that they have not been' 
carried out. I can imagine Honourable Members saying, “Yes, we gave 
our assent to the reference to Select Committee; we accepted the prin- 
ciple underlying fhe Bill ; but there are certain very objectionable features 
in the Bill w'hich the Select Coinmitteo has not remedied; and therefore 
we are going to vote against the Bill. That position, 1 admit, can certainly 
be taken up at any stage, and that brings me to the two points which 
are really relevant to the present discussion, and they are the points on* 
which MembenB of the Independent Party have appended their minutes 
of dissent to the Select Committee’s Beport. 

One important point is with regard to the question of the powers of the 
High Court to issue writs of habeas corpus. T am not going to follow 
those Honourable Members who have expoimded that clause with a 
wealth of learning. All T shall say is that I was not satisfied with the 
explanation tendered by my Honourable friend, the Law Member. I had 
a suspicion that he was feeling just as uncomfortable when dealing with 
this question as my Honourable friend. Sir Hnri Singh Gour, was when 
he was (‘xplaining away his ])Osition in the Select Committee. (Laughter.) 
The simple issue T want to place before the Honourable the Law Member 
is., supposing the Local Goveniment had not carried out all the formalities 
incumbent upon them before they arrested or detained a man in custody, 
would the High Court or any other authority have jurisdiction to interfere 
in the matter? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Brojendia Hitter: Yes. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: And if they had no jurisdiction to interfere in the 
matter, then T Jisk whether it is the Government’s position that it is deli- 
berately intended that a person who is detained without trial slioiild have 
absolutely no remedy against the highhandedness or autocracy of the Local 
Government. These points, I submit, have not been satisfactorily explained 
by my Honourable friend, the Law Member, and T hope the Honourable 
the Home Member will take the opportunity to make the position clearer. 
My submission is, where certain formalities have not been complied with, 
and a man is detained in custody without trial under the provisions of the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, would the High Courts have 
juris^ction to issue a writ of habeas corpus and to examine whether the 
Local Government had carried out all the formalities contemplated in the 
Met ? For instance, if an ofTicer has arrested a man and kept him in 
custody, and that officer has not been charged by the Local Government 
to effect the arrest either specificinlly or generally, would the High Court 
have power to interfere? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendia Hitter: That would not be an arrest 
under the Act at all; if an unauthorised person were to make such an 
arrest, that would not be “an arrest under the Act”. 

Hr. H. P. Hody: Then under what Act? 
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nu Bononrable Sir Bxojendia Hitter: Under no Act. 

■ I ’ 

Hr. H. P. Hody: With great deference to the Honourable tht? Law 
Member, Sir, may. say we have known a great many arrests effected by 
unauthorised people, and no redress has been forthcoming. Again, suppose 
a particular case is not brought under review as contemplated by the 
Bengal Act within one month, — ^supposing it is done after two months, 
what is the jurisdiction of the High Court? 1 am afraid my Honourable 
friend has not given answers such ns can satisfy this side of the House. 

There is one other point, and that is with regard to the treatment of 
these detenus when they are transferred to another province than the one 
in which they have passed their lives. The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber^ when the Bill was before this House for reference to a Select Committee, 
gave certain assurances about sympathetic treatment. Those who know 
the Honourable the Home Member are very willing to accept his assurances, 
and to concede that they were honestly meant, but the Honourable the 
Home Member is not master of. the situation. He would be dealing with 
a Local Government which probably would not carry out in the letter and 
in the spirit any instructions that lie might issucj. The Local Govern- 
ment, to whose jurisdiction a detenu might be transferred, might also 
make light of the instructions of the Government of India. Therefore my 
suggestion to my Honourable friend would be, if he wishes this side of 
the House to accept liis assurances in tluar entirety, to imikt^ them more 
definite than he has been able to make them yet. It is obvious that, in 
view of the lateness of the hour, tliis Bill caimoi get through today, and 
my Honourable friend will have sufticitMit time to apply his mind to the 
problem. It will probably he anotlu'r we(.‘k before the T^ill comes up 
again. In the meantini(' if my Honourable friend has drawn up a set 
of rules, and if he is prepared to show them to a few people who he thinks 
arc interested in the (piestion and are capable of taking a detached view 
of things, if he is able to place before them definite rules and regulations, 
then it may bo tliat we may place a great deal more confidence in his 
assurance Qf sympathetic treatment than we arc yet able to do: There- 
fore it comes to this, Sir, that unless my friends on the Government 
Benches are prepared to give definite assurances on two very vital points, 
namely, the right of the High Court to issue writs of habeas cor'pns^ and 
also as to the exact treatment which would be accorded to such detenus 
as nro sent outside their own province, I am afraid, in spite of the fact 
that wo have accorded our assent to the principle of the Bill, w'o may be 
obliged to vote against it. 

Several Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Hr. President: T accept the closure. 

The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: Mr. President. I confess that I - 
share to a large extent the feelings of surprise which have been expressed 
by more than one Honourable Member as to the course which the debate 
at this stage of the Bill has taken during the course of the last two days. . 
If the Bill had been introduced for the first, time in a House hitherto 
imapprised of the circumstances, ignorant of tlie facts or prepared to blind . 
itself to the farts, if it had been introduced in circumstances of apparent 
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complete normality, if we had not behind it a long, .1 regret to say, and 
a very tragic and melancholy history, then I should not have been surprised 
at some of the arguments which \\'ere advanced yesterday by Honourable 
Members opposite. I owe it to my Honourable friend from Bombay, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir. that at the stage when he spoke, something in the 
nature of a more lucid atmosphere and a wiser and wider perspective WRS 
restored to the debate. With regard to what fell from the Honourable 
gentleman on certain points relating to the treatment of detenus under 
this Bill if it becomes law, 1 propose to deal jnorc specifically at a later 
stage of my speech with this and with the observations of a similar 
character which fell from the Leader of the Independent Tarty. But in 
spite of the very timely intervention of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, much of 
what has been said today has caused me additional surprise. I was sur- 
prised by what fell from the Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist 
Party. In fact, 1 think, on reficction and on ni-perusaJ, he will probably 
be a&tonished at his speech himself. With that I do not propose at this 
stage to deal in detail. What I do wisli to recall to (he House is that this 
Bill has behind it not only the immediate circuin stun cos which led to the 
necessity of its introduction hero, but those wliich in the past have led 
to the earlier enactment of this and of the cxmnectod ineasure. The present 
Bill has been debated in the course of the last >car more extensively, 
more minutely and in greater detail than, E think, any niensuro of a 
similar scope has ever been debated in this House at any time in its 
history. Very deliberately, after the most minute consideration, examina- 
tion and comment, this House decided witlioui a singU^ dissentient voice 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

. (At this stage AEr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 

Sir Abdur Eahiin.) 

Tt had been pointed out rejientedly by more tlian one Honourable Member 
opposite that there were two substantial points of principle involved. 
The first was that power should be obtained in ccntaiii circuiristances to 
remove persons from Bengal iindcrr the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act to some other province. The second was that the habeas corpus 
provisions in section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code should apply to 
detentions under the present Bill and the local Act. W’^cll, Sir, T can 
myself come to no other possible conclusion ihati tliis, that tlic plain 
intention of this House in sending the Bill to the Select Committee was 
— and r say this most emphatically because tbero was not a single dis- 
sentient voice — ^that those two provi.sio]iK were approved by the House, 
and I am surprised that they should at this stage be challengc'd. T admit 
that Honoui’ablc Members bolli befor(3 the Bill was committed to the 
Select Committee and after it had emerged were perfectly entitled to 
argue the subsidiary matters \^liich might either mitigate or alleviate or 
(pialify the effect of these two principles. T have not the slight-cst objec- 
tion to any Honourable Member advancing arguments of that kind and 
making suggestions of that nature. But it docs seem to me a very 
astonishing thing that any Honourable Member in this House should now 
say that it is open to this House to eat its own words and to resile from 
fts own decision which was arrived at, such a short time ago, without some 
serious imputation upon its wisdom on that occasion or itft wisdom on the 
present occasion. It is not however my concern to say that any Honour- 
able Member when he challenges the principle of detention without trial, 
is not within . his constitutional rights in doing so. But the point which 
was raised with some emphasis and at some considerable length by my 
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Honourable friend from Bengal, Mr. Biswas, as to our relation as the 
Central Legislature with the Legislature of the province, which is most 
intimately concerned with the extremely dangerous subject-matter • and 
with all those circumstances which have created the necessity both for 
the local measure and for the measure which I now lay before the House, 
is a matter which this House ought to take very seriously into considera- 
lion. It has not received adequate consideration, and 1 was somewhat 
painfully impressed, 1 must confess, by some of the observations which 
fell from the Honourable Member from liurma. We were given to under- 
stand that somewhat late in the evening of the firmament of this Assembly 
a new constellation had arisen, a light hitherto concealed in a bushel in 
Burma, which was going to illumine all the dark corners of this lamenta- 
bly neglected House, which was to bring back to it or, to provide it with a 
degree Of enlightenment of wisdom and of legal and constitutional learning 
which in the deplorable absence of the Honourable Member had hitherto 
been conspicuously absent. After such a portentous announcement, 
Mr. Chairman, I confess I waited with some anxiety and a great deal ol 
expectancy for what should follow, and what did follow ? What followed was 
precisely what I wish very strongly to contest now in this House. It was 
a very serious charge brought against not only the Local Government but 
the local Legislature of Bengal. Now, Sir, it appears to me that whether oi 
not we like or dislike the principle involved in this Bill, we ought to trgat the 
deliberate opinion and the decision affirmed and rc-affirmed on several occa- 
sions by overwhelming majorities of the Local Legislative Council at least 
with due consideration and rcsj)ect. We ought to reflect, Sir, that that 
Legislature is more full}' cognisant with the facts than we, however 
well-informed, can possibly be. Wc ought to reinciiiber that that Legis- 
lature is more primarily concerned, more deeply affected and more directly 
responsible than wc, great as is our responsibility in the matter, can 
possibly claim to bo. I regard it as a very deplorable feature in the debate, — 
1. frankly admit that doctrines and arguments of this kind were confined 
to very few Honourable Members, — ^but I can only record iiiy very deep 
regret that there should have been found even a single Member of^thfe 
House to advocate doctrines of that nature. 

Savdar Sant Singh: May 1 enquire from the Honourable Member 
whether the Central Government always follow this rule of depending 
entirely on the judgment of the liocal Administration and never over- 
rule their decisions? 

Sir Abdallah Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions: Muham- 
madan Bural) : They over-rule Local Administration 's recommendations 
for mercy, but Eoxpport Local Administration’s demands for punishment. 

The Honourable Sir James orerar: 1 am not asking the House to be 
bound irrevocably by the decisions or deliberations of any other authority 
whatever. What I do contend is that reasonable respect and reasonable 
consideration should be paid to a body of men who constitute no less than 
we ourselves, a Legislature, and so far as these arguments are concerned, 
I maintain that the Legislature of Bengal has not been treated with 
consideration, that ita conclusions, in so far as the arguments to which I 
am particuloiiy referring are concerned have been — say £he words 
deliberately— contemptuously dismissed. I am the more surprised that 
arguments' of this kind should have fallen from Honourable Members who 
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are I believe strong advocates of constitutional advance, and particularly of 
provincial autonomy. If doctrines of that kind should prevail in this 
House,— though I have not the slightest doubt that the considered decision 
of this House will not endorse them— but if they were to prevail and if 
they were to be so endorsed, I confess T should tremble for the fate of 
provincial autonomy and the possible conaequeneo« of responsibility at the 
centre. 


(At this stage Mr. President resumed the Chair.) 

I think it is a most unreasonable point of vioAV, conditions being what they 
are, the local Legislature and tho local Government being confronted by 
the extremely dangerous situation by which they are confronted, that they 
should be offered by this House or even by any section of this House a 
mere academic and theoretical reply. Honourable Alcmbers who liold those 
views have said that never in any circumstances would tlioy be parties to 
a measure w^hioh involves detention without trial, never in any circum- 
stances whatever. May T remind Honourable Afombers, as I have had 
occasion to remind them on many previous occasions, tliat this measure 
has a long history behind it? No ono who is prepared fairly and candidly 
to consider the issues that arine will he prepared to deny that it has in 
practice been found impossible to deal effectively with the terrorist move- 
ment by tho ordinary provisions of the law. Tliat has been the verdict 
during the ooursei of more than twenty yearn of a long succession not merely 
of executive officers but of judicial officers. It has been tho view recently, 
solemnly and repeatedly affirmed, ns I have said before, by tho local Legisla- 
ture most immediately responsible. Are wo doing our duty as the Central 
Legislature, are we doing our plain duty to the local Legislature in this 
matter if wo present them with that frigid and blank reply and say, '*No, 
whatever yoiu* difficulties may be, however dangerous the situation which 
you are confronted with may be, though your powers in tho matter are not 
adequate, are not sufficient to enable you to effect what you consider it 
necessary to effect, no, there are certain important theoretical principles 
which prohibit us from coming to your assistance”. It is very much as 
it a man saw another struggling in the water, attempting by the vigour 
of his limbs to save himself by swimming and I would Bay to that man v 
“My poor fellow, you aro miserably mistaken; you ought to reflect and 
rely on the immutable laws of tho specific gravity of solid and fluid bodies; 
you ought not to attempt to extricate yourself by these puerile methods. 
I myself do not intend to move a finger to help you. You will probably 
be drowned, and if you are, I, at any rate, shall be able to console myself 
with the reflection that I gave you good advice and have myself been 
entirely consistent’'. 

I come now very briefly to the question of habeas corpus, since this 
hag been raised very pointedly by the Honourable Member who immediate- 
ly preceded me. Like himself, I do not propose to follow or attempt to 
comment upon, still less to criticise or correct, the purely legal aspect of 
the question. I think I am concerned, at this stage at any rate, merely 
with the general executive aspect of the question. Now, the executive 
attitude towards this admitt^ly difficult matter was admirably expressed 
in that passage of my late lamented predecessor, Sir Alexander Muddimon, 
wbioh was quoted almost in extenso by my Honourable friend from Bengal. 
I caapot add to and I cannot improve upon that statement. But the 
plaux fact is this that if you are prepared to admit that all ordinary le^al 
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, expecpents have not succeeded and are not adequate to deal with the 
terrorist movement, if you admit that, the vast preponderance of opinion in 
Bengal, certainly all sober, moderate and sensible opinion, i» prepared to 
admit that, then when you make that admission you must accept the 
consequences that necessarily follow from it. It is idle for you to admit 
one propo&ation and to follow that up by saying, we must simultaneously 
admit another proposition, the two propositions being mutually -n- 
compatiblo. Unless you are prepared to say that the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the executive Government and the Legislature of Bengal are wrong 
ah initio that they ought immediately bo put out of action, and that every 
possible technicality of law must be invoked to ob£4fruct or to impede the 
operation of the measures passed in Bengal, unless you are prepared to 
say that, you must honestly face up to what follows from your admission 
of the main proposition that is to say we must go to the asisistance of the 
Government of Bengal and of the Legislative Council of Bengal in matters 
which the law and the constitution puts beyond their power themselves to 
effect. Therefore this point emerges, and this was very clearly put by my 

• predecessor. He admitted, as I myself admit, the very unpleasant neces- 
sity by which wo, were faced, but ho pointed out very clearly that you 
cannot have it both wayw. If you accept the major proposition, and by 
the major proposition I mean the proposition which has been accepted, 
affirmed and re-affirmed by the Government and the Legislature primarily 
and most immediately responsible, if you accept that proposition, then you 
must be prepared to accept the consequences that necessarily flow from 
it. 


Sir Abdur Babim : May I put oho question ? There is a certain proce- 
dure laid down, apart from any question of technicality. Does the Honour- 
able! Member say that even if the process laid do\vn in the Bengal Act is 
not observed, even then the High Court is not to interfere at all. 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I think my Honourable colleague, 
the liuw Member has already more than once answ'cred that question and 
I am not myself prepared to follow the purely legal technicalities of the 
question. I put the executive point of view on this difficult question, and 
an^ further observations that I may have to make on that I sihall prefer 
to reserve to the stag© at which the clause in question comes immediately 
under the consideration of the House. 

I then pass on to w^hat I agree ia a very important matter, a matter 
which Honourable Members opposite are perfectly entitled to raise. It 
was a question put to me in the first instance by my Honourable friend 
sir Cowasji Jehangir. He asked me if we are prepared to give an assur- 
ance to the House that if this Bill is passed and detenus are transferred 
from Bengal to other provinces every endeavour will be made to reproduce 
as far as may be practicable the conditions obtaining in Bengal in respect 
of diet and in respect of other conditions of detention. Well, I am perfectly 
prepared to give that assurance in the most express terms. So far as 
detention in plisces which are centrally administered areas is concerned, I 
give my Honourable friend a perfectly clear .assurance that rules teill be 
<9rawn up,— as a matter of fact they are now in process of being drawn 
up^ — ^wUch will gftb effect to those conditions. Those rules will- be 
notified by the locM authority and they -will be reproduced in the Hasette 
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of India; and I may say that so far as the proposed, comp at Deoli in the 
Ajmer province is concerned, every step is being taken to see that those 
conditions will be secured. An officer accustomed Ij) deal with Bengalis 
wilL be in charge, assisted by another officer from the province of Bengal. 
Bengali cooks will bo saipplied, — that piuut was specifically brought 
forward,— and as far ns possible the diet to which Bengalis are accustomed 
will be provided. Adequate medical arrangements are l)eing made as well 
as arrangements for proper exercise and recreation, indoor and out-door 
games, a library, reading facilities, and so on. If thero is anything in 
addition to these, anything which has arisen in the coinfw? of the present 
discussion, or any suggestion that may hereafter be communicated to mo 
by any Honourable Member, I shall bo very glad to consider it in the 
framing of the rules. 

Sir Hari Singh dour: Will the Hononrahlo Member r(*nd the condition 
about interviews!? 

The Honourable Sir James Orerar: I will deal with it separately. 

So far as othei* Local Oovornments are concerned, our policy in the 
matter is perfectly clear. They are well aware of it. But I shall see 
that, if a case should arise under these provi^ons of persons being transfer- 
red from Bengal to otlier provinces instructions in that sense will issue. 

As regards interviews.. I u^ill be equally (explicit, and I hope the Hon- 
ourable Member who puts, mo the ques^jiou will be satisfied. It was sug- 
gested that part of the object in proposing these transfers was entirely to 
deprive the detenus of any opportunities of interview. That, Sir, is a total 
misapprehensiion. I do liot deny, and indeed it has. always been part of 
my case that one bf the reasons urhich have necessitated this proposal for 
the removal of the detenus from Bengal is to sec that the utmost vigilance 
is exercised over communications for improper and unlawful purposes with 
the outer world and this must be carefully provided for. There is no 
intention whatsoever that the detenus at Deoli or in anyv other place outside 
Bengal should have undue and unwarranted restrictions placed upon rights 
to interviews which are now preserved for them in Bengal. That, Sir, I 
hope is perfectly explicit. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): In this connection may I ask the Honourable the Homo 
Member whether in cases of interviews travelling allowance will be allowed 
to the relations of the detenus ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir James; Orerar: I cannot give an undertaking to the 
Honourable Member that on all occasions whenever an interview is applied 
for it will be granted. Those conditions do not apply in Bengal at the 
present time. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I am asking whether travelling allowance will be 
granted to the relations of the detenus. 

The HOnouraMe Sir James Orerar: I have said, Sir, that as regards 
interviews the intention is that every reasonable opportunity shall be 
granted for interviews. But Honourable Members opposite have asked 
whether the Bengal. Government should be required to rlefray the travelling 
ei^enses for such interviews. Now, Sir, that seems to me to raise 
another and a more difficult iwuc, and I cannot consent, — shall be 
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pe?fec% frank and explicit in the matter — I cannot conaent to imposing 
Bity statutorj^ obligation upon the Government of Bengal to undertake 
whet might involve very heavy expenditure. No such . privilege has‘ ever 
been asked for, and so far as I am a\vare« certainly it has never been 
granted to any other class of prisoners whatsoever. 

Some Honourable Members: They are not prisoners. 

The Honourable Sir James Crerar: I do think that, though we must 

necessanly call upon ihe tax-payer to defray what ig necessary m the 
interests of the juiblie security and peace, which arc incidentally to bis 
own interests, it is a somewhat different matter to call upon the tax-payor 
of Bengal to defray from his own pocket the cost of something which 
cannot be called a public interest; which is entirely a private interest and 
a private interest which in certain conceivable circumstances may well be 
opposed to the public interest and the interest of the tax-payer. ‘ 

That, Sir, 1 think concludes what. I have to say upon these points, and 
I shall now very briefly endeavour to recall the House to what, after 
all, is ilio main issue before it. Hardly anything has been said in the 
course of the wdiole debate upon the great gravity of the position v/ith which 
ihi) (lOvomrrK'nt of Bengal arc confronted. T do not wish to go over that 
ground 4igain ; but before-! conclude, I do desire to emphasise to the House 
that that really is the gveaiest and most important issue which is now 
before \is. No one, throughout the \vholo course of the debate has denied 
that tliC emergency is' a very grave one and that the danger is a very 
serious one, It is on the question of taking some practical step in pursuance 
of that abstract proposition that I. find myself confronted with difficulties. 
But I do implore the House to recall to their minds what the gravity of that 
issue is. I w^ill not repi'iit any of the. long tragic catalogue of crimes with 
wlii'ch the annals of Bengal in recent times have been darkened. Honour- 
able Members are aware of those facts, and if they are not prepared to 
face them, no reiteration of mine would affect them. But I do think they 
arc prepared to face ihom and that it is only by the course of the debate 
and the empliasis wdiich lias been laid on certain questions of abstract 
law and questions of a relatively minor administrative character, that their 
minds have boon diverted from that great issue. It is an ifesue, as I say, 
wuth which the oxocutive Government of Bengal and the. Legislative Council 
of Bengal are immediately and primarily concerned. They have applied 
to us for awsistanoe. I think, Sir, that we ought to have sufficient imagi- 
nation and sufficient sense of oiir owm responsibilities, because powers are 
vested in us which are not vested either in that Government or in that 
Legislature. To recognize that we on our part have it in our power to do 
something to assist them in dealing with their dangerous situation. This 
is the measure of our responsibility and I contend that the House will 
greatly fail in its duty if it is not prepared to dischai 5 gc that' responsibility, 

Mr. President: The question is; ; 

*‘That the Bill to supplement the Bengal C-riniinal Law Amendment Act, 1930 ae 
reported by the Seloet Committee, he inken into consideration.'* * 

The motion was adopted. , 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Mondav* the 
}4th March, 1932. " 
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^Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Ra|an Bakhsh Shah (Souih-West 
Puujab : Muliauimadan) : Mr. President, ttJthougli it is for the Indians to 
consider, accept or reject the annual Budget, we have the rule of a foreign 
Oovermiient which, for its own ends, still prefers to trample upon this 
righiTof the Indians, so much so that Government officials more often than 
not do not see their way to accepting the views put forth by poor Indians. 
Soi to me it looks as if all this has become a matter of mere routine— for 
some independent Government Member each ytfcr to present Uie lludgct 
and for the helj)less rejiresciitatives of the country in I his House to raise 
a little hue and cry over it and then suffer it to pass as desired by 
Government. 

1 would rather give my praise to the llononrablc Mtanher for all the 
brain work he lias done and the labour he has devoted to tlu^ preparation 
of a difficult subject such as the Budget is. But my conscience dictates 
otherwise. I leave this to the official M<cinhurs of the House us it would 
be upon them eventually to do both as regards the ultimate result and 
advantage of the prescnl discussion. , 

I had a mind to discuss the Jbidget, item item, but then i think 
it would be unwise to waste time over a useless discussion, for, were not 
all Uie Itcsolutions carried by Hie H<.)jisc in comiectiou with the Budget 
rendered null and void by Government during the last November Session? 
For that reason, therefore, 1 would like to im^ke only a short speech on 
the Budget, < 

I would first of all submit that while we niodevate Indians of the present 
generation have no desire to sever our relations with the British people, 
iiobody can say what tnay happen to the generations succeeding us, when 
it may not be possible for them to continue these relations as before. 
(Considered from this point of view, the subject demands that we should 
not leave our future generations unsafe. It is therefore very necessary to 
do something to revive the miliiai-} spirit of the Indians that has been 
dying out under the a*gis of the British Government, lest our future 
generations should come to suffca- the same fate as the Chinese are doing 
now in their own country. < 

It is therefore up to the Government to set aside their own ends out 
of regard for the benefit of 1)5 crores of thoir subjects, and immediately 
repeal the Anns Act, thus giving a iiiaie population of nearly 18 crores the 
opportunity of gaining tlie same sort of military knowledge as the British 
people themselves possess in their own country, England. Let the 
British nation rest assured that if in years to come, relations between the 
rulers and the ruled continue to be pleasant throiigli British statesmanship, 
it would greatly help to improve the existing relations between tjiem and 
the future generations of India, and their Empire, on tlic strength of a 
military population of 18 crorcs in this, country would continue to be the 
greatest and the strongest Empire in the world. 

In this connection' I would rather emphasise the demand that in the 
present Indian Army the huraber of each community should coire.spond to 
the fundamental right allowed to it in each province on the basis of pojiula- 
tion. I understand that the number of Hindus, Mussalrnauhf, Parsis ant! 
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the “Uritouehables’^ in the Indion Amiy as it stands at present is .y^ry • 
much lower than that warranted by their political rights. The Mussalmans 
arc essentially a martial race, but the Hindu community is not devoid of 
military instinct either. Did not the Hindu troops prove their me£tl^ as 
such under their Muslim rulers? Can Central India forget the skill of 
swonl displayed by Hindu warriors of the 18th century? Similarly, as long 
as the world-famous book the “Shah-Nama** of Firdausi, Tuai, is there in 
the world, military traditions of the Parsis will also live. 

It therefore behoves the Government to help the subject people under 
them in the development of their mental and fighting faculties, and rebut 
the charge »o often levelled against it by its enemies that the British are 
destroying the morals of their Oriental subject people. 

Then, as regards the provision made for increased expenditure, it would 
be a service both to the Government and to the public to point out that the 
poor and poverty stricken India of today cannot any more bear the burden 
of the expenditure proposed. India is that most unfortunate country of the 
world which, notwithstanding her fabulous fertility, is the very picture of 
poverty and distress under the British Baj. ^lie reason for this is no other 
than that we are made to [)rovide 60 million British people with the comforts 
of life in such ample measure that very little is left to suffice for even the 
bare necessities of life of 350 million people in the country itself. 

We have no desire to see the British troops leaving this country; but 
this should not mean that their presence should present us with a problem 
as good as that of a wo].<^ who, while offering to save the lamb from the 
lion, ultimately chose to devour it himself. .1 would therefore press that 
’ I ho strcngtii of the British ii*oops should ha reduced to the minimum and 
that the country be relieved of the intolerable and unpleasant burden arising 
from the mainlenance of the foreign element of the Indian Civil Service. 

Undue preference has been given in the Budget to military expenditure 
over other items of greater ]jublic utility. Now this is a matter which has 
for a long time been the svibject of public grievance. For in- 
stance, ill an agricultural country like India, agriculture remains inade- 
cpiutcly provided for. 1^he result is that worse today is the lot of the culti- 
vator in India. Were the Honourable tlie Fiiumco Member to tour the 
country-side in the garb of a Paiwari^ he would see for himself that women 
and children of these very cultivators who, in a way are responsible for 
feeding the whole country, go about their work half -naked and semi-starved 
both in the biting chill of the winter and the scorching heat of the sum- 
mer^woipen and children whose lean figures and withered looks are an 
imn;uatakeable proof of the fact that the Sarkar has not been smiling on 
them. 

May I ask if it is this hardworking and industrious ‘section of the popula- 
tion whksli Government always choose to describe as its “Backbone**? I, 
as a representative of the historic city of Multan in the south-west of the. 
Fiinjab, rogi*ct to reveal the fact — sad yet tru(? — that, thanks to the pressure 
brought about by cur humane Government in connection with the reali- 
sation, of. their dues from cultivator, even at this critical period of general 
economic distress difficulty, the latter in some instances has had to sell 
his few oniainents, clothes and even his daughters to pay off the Sarikar. 
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. ag()^. if it is not the same lo^ai and law-abidinf|; section of thje 

ii£^ich'Jhe‘ Government have been drawing upon for huhdrecfs 
recruits in order to protect the Empire? And yet higii 
Governinent officials have made fools of these people by declaring off on 
that ‘^Government have eve^^ sympathy with them’*'. What a glowing 
pid^cPA^-'liJ^pathy is- this indei^^ At this period of economic distress, 
Government are feeling the pinch of it it is not that Govern* 
'Ulset^havdMnly eucked the blood of the poor cultivator but have sucked 
it to the very last drop. Yet, look at the irony of fate : he is said tO be 
under the obligation of partiali remissions of revenue. 

What I have said about petty landholders and cultivators is only too 
true. I can, without fear of exaggeration, declare that no other class of 
people under the Government is faring so badly as the agricultural class, la 
it not wrong that officers and petty staff of almost every department go on 
harassing the poor cultivator? He is sick of the corruption on the part of 
most of the subordinate police officials. Would that the Honourable the 
Einance Member propose some effective remedy to combat the evil of 
bribery I 

I also feel strongly on the subject of the income-tax. It is a pity that 
a man with an income of Es. 1,000 shall have to pay income-tax in the same 
way as when his income was Es. 2,000. But this is not all. The fact is 
that income-tax officers are trying to recover income-tax even from those 
whose income is not more than six or seven hundred rupees. I wanted to 
discuss this subject at length, but I would rather not do so as there are 
many in this House who would discuss a subject like this, but few who 
would bewail tlie lot of the poor zamindars. 

I would, however, particularly draw the attention of the Honourable the 
Finance Member to the fact that there is room for a cut in the Budget. If 
items of heavy expenditure w’ere carried in the Budget, the financial posi- 
tion of the country would get worse, and add further to the poverty and 
unemployment in the country. 

And such a state of affairs leads generally to public unrest and disaffec- 
tion. Those misguided and believing in violence get an opportunity of turning 
young boys and girls from the right path; and though no GovcTiimciit has 
ever yielded to violence or attempts at bloodshed on the part of the anarch- 
ists, the result nevertheless would be detrimental to the best interests of the 
country, and the pace of the present rcform.s which are now coming to the 
country through constitutional efforts would be indefinitely retarded. The 
Government, too, in such circumstances, are coiripellcd to use force, and 
the result is that for the fault of a few hot-headed culprits, hundreds of 
innocent people suffer. So, while I strongly detest the murderous attempts , 
by anarchists on the lives of British officers, I also express my deepest re- 
gret lat the sufferings of my helpless and innocent brethren in the Frontier. 

1 strongly protest against this policy of undue repression that hag again 
been employed by Government on the Frontier. If I want to see the 
hands of the anarchist rendered powerless against British officers, I also 
want that the hands of the Government should be equally controlled so 
that they cannot fire on the innocent people anywhere in the country. 

.Already the promulgation of new Ordiiiances and the^ firing on that 
account in certain places have filled the public witii feelings of indignatiozi 
against Government ; and this is a position I cannot as a true well-wlab^r 
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both of the OoTenunont'and of tbe public aufik^ ^'.poVup l;citi6ov- 

enunent understand tbat no Oovemmeat can b<^ {c« .a Ibite 
strength of aeroplanes, machine guns and artiHery,-* That stable 

Oovemment which rules tbe heart instead of the body. 

Now to put an end to alhthe painful episodes I'iHnre,,r^eRBd .tQ|,Mi jaa 
■lay .the axe at the very jroot-oause. Audit is this: let the ‘budget- be Aut 
down to such an extent tbat it may not add to the distress of tbe^.poiwifey* 
stricken population of the country. 









